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ADVERTISEMENT. 
10 THE PRESENT EDITION. $i a 


1 


larly various in its contents, ſelected from writers whoſe characters are eflabliſhed 
without controverſy, abounding with entertginment 
eating the pureſt principles of morality and religion, and diſplaying excillent models 


of flyle and language, muſt contribute moſt effetudlly to the improvement of the 
RISING GENERATION in hnowledge, tafte, and virtue. It muſt form at 
ence the elegant ſcholar ond the enlightened member of civil ſociety. 'The publie 


| Have indeed already felt and acknowledged by the leaft fallible proof, their gemi 
reception of it, its great utility. It has been diffuſed throughout all the muff + 


. ſpefable places of education in the kingdom, and doubrleſs ſown the ſuttls of un= 


7477 — N e | 
„A 35-4 perſons of bath ſexes, copious beyond farmer examples, ſingur "x 


and uſeful information, incul- 


cellenee, which may one day arrive at maturity, and add to the happineſs of the . 
and of human nature, Trfufing virtuons and liberal "ideas" at the 7 


5 . ines the minds of whe nation, Re of op 2, 
n oe e | 


What Exorin bool Amilar to this 1 caleulited r the 50 * 
young fludents at ſchools, and under private tuition, was to he found in the days of 

_ or ang ora None certainly. The conſequence was, that the ENGLISH PART of 
education (to many the moſt important part) was defettive even in places moſt ce- 


lebrated for claſſic diſcipline ; and boys were often enabled. to read Latin perfeftly, Z 


and write it tolerably, who, from diſi uſe of the want of magels for practice, were 
wretchedly qualified to do either in their native language. From this oy 
circumſtance, claſſical education wa brought into ſome degree of diſgrace ; and 

# was certainly preprſteraus, to fludy daring many of the beſt years of life, foreign 


and dead languages, with the moſt ſcrupulous geeuraey, and at the ſam time 
 extirely to negiat that mother lunge, which it in daiſy and Jiaurly requiſition 2 4. 


.be well read in Cicero, and a total firanger to Addi en; 1 Aae 
Hiace by drt, and . dale, more deny fo nt. My" 


| | A | © ages 
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2 —— I was obſerved to aſſume great pride, te gra ar fe * 


_ Nerity, without diſplaying to the common obſeruer am guſt preti/ſins to it. 
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1 ADVERTISEM ENT. | 
| with well-informed underſtandings cultivated by , Engliſh literature alone, but 
improved in the ſchool of experience. Perſons who had never drunk at the claſſic 
fountains, but had been confined in tlieir education to Engliſh, triumphed over the 
ſcholar ; and learning often hid her head in confuſion, when pointed at at pe- 
© dantry by the finger of a DUNCE. 


Tt became highly expedient therefore ts introduce more of Engliſh reading into 
eur claſſical ſchools ; that thoſe who went out into the world with their coffers 
richly ſlored with the golden medals of antiquity; might at the fame time be fur- 
niſhed with a ſufficiency of current coin from the modern mint, for the commerce of 
daily uſe : but there was no ſchool book, copious and various enough, calculated 

entirely for this purpoſe. The Grecian and Roman Hiſtory, the Speclators, and 
'Plutarch's Lives; were indeed ſometimes introduced, and certainly with great 
advantage. But flill, an uniformity of Engliſh books in ſchools, was d de- 
fideratum. It was deſirable that all the ſtudents of the fame claſs, provided 
. twith the ſame book, containing the proper variety, might be enabled ts read it t- 

gether, and thus benefit each other by the emulous fludy of the ſame ſubjett or com- 
Poſition, at the ſame time, under the. eye of their common maſter. ' + 


ty 43% 1 | ' | S343 145 314 
For this important purpoſe, the large collections entitled * ELEGANT 
EXTRACTS,” beth in Proſe and Verſe, were projected and completed by ie 
preſent Editor. Their reception is the fulleſt teflimony in favour bath of the ' 
Agſign and its execution. Several editions, conſiſting of very nunttrous impreſſions, 
Have been rapidly circulated, and a new one is now demanded, Public encourage- 
ment has not operated on the Editor as a feduttion to indolence, but as. a ſpur to 
rell exertion; and as the preſo proceeded, great additions, alterations, and im- 


provements, have been made in every Edition, without regard to encreaſing ex- 


pPaence or trouble. - The advantage has hitherto chiefly redounded to the public; 


*for thoſe who are able to eſtimate the expence. of ſuch works as theſe, and are ac- - 
"quainted with the embarraſſments that ſometimes impede their progreſs, or render 
them unprodutttve, will readily believe it may happen, that the reward of the 


Prqjector, Editor, and Eftablifher, ſhall be little more than the amuſement ari 
From lis invention and ſuperintendance. 5 1 4 5 og 


De labour of a Compiler of a book like this is indeed humble ;, but its utility 
Is SOT ; and he feels a pride and pleaſure in the reflection that he has 
been ſerving his country moſt effettually, in ſerving the riſmg generation by 
ſacl books as this, without ſacrificing either to avarice or to vanity. The renown 

attending a public work, is indeed ſeldom proportioned to its utility. Glitter it not 
_ always the moſt brilliant on the ſurface of the moſt valuable ſubſlance. The load- 
© tone 1s plain and unattraftive in its appearance, while the paſte on the finger of the 
beau ſparkles with envied Inftre. The ſpade, the plough, the fhattle, have no 


ornament- beſtowed on them, while the fword is decorated with ribbands, gold, | 


and ivory. Yet REASON, undazzled in l, deciſions, dares to pronounce, while 

ihe holds the feales, that the v88evr., though lire vraifed, 8 
"that the fhewy and unſubſtantial Licks the beam of the balance, while it attrafts 
FFT Rename were 
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ADVERTISEMENT. iu 


ige W however the advantage of ſecuring wy 
permanent eftrem, though they may loſe the eclat of temporary applauſe. They 
carry with them to the cloſet their own letters of recommendation. This volume © 
confidently claims the charatier of good and valuable, and therefore wants net tie 
| paſſport of praiſe. Every page ſpeaks in its own favour, i in the modeſt language 
of merit, which has no occaſion to boaſt, though it cannot renounce its right to juſt 
eſteem. The moſt valuable woods 2 in the fine cabinet work of the artiſan, re- 
dure neither paint nor varmſh, but appear beauti * by la cron e 


Veins and colours. 


4 + e # Pri wich * 
may alſo poſſeſs a taſte for. PozT&Y, it is right to mention in this Place, that there, 


is publiſhed by the ſame Proprietors, a volume of Poetry, ſimilar in fize' and 5 


ferm; and as he may alſo wiſh to improve himſelf in the very uſeful art of 
Letter-Writing, that there is provided a meft - copious volume of n . 
aßen wider the tits of Erno Eerorios: by Veal 


+35 


This whole Set of ColleQions, more copious, eutwdlins; nd tad is 
any which have preceded i it, certainly conduces in a very high degree, to * great 
national object, the PUBLIC IN CEE Ne 0 


- SRPTRMBER, 1794. 
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E FIRST EDITION. 


T” HIS book derives its origin from a wiſh expreſſed by perſons who have the 
conduct of ſchools, that ſuch a compilation might be publiſhed, as by means 

of a full page, and à ſmall, yet very legible type, might contain, in one volume, a 
Kttle Englith library for young people who are in the courſe of their education. A 
common-fized volume, it was found, was ſoon peruſed, and, laid afide for want of 


_ - novelty; but to ſupply a large ſchool with a great variety, and conſtant ſucceſſ on 


of Engliſh books, is too expenſive and incohvenient to be generally practicable; 
ſuch a quantity of matter is therefore collected in this volume as muſt of necefity 
ill up a good deal of time, and furniſh a great number of new ideas before it can 
be read to ſatiety, or entirely exhauſted. It may therefore very properly conſti- 
tute, what it was intended to be, a Library for Learners, from the age of nine or 
ten to the age at which they leaye their ſchoo) : at the ſame time it is evident, 
upon inſpection, that it abounds with ſuch extracts as may be read by them at any 
age with pleaſure and improvement. Though it is chiefly and primarily adapted 
to ſcholars at ſchool] yet it is certain, that all readers may find it an agreeablecom- 
panion, and particularly proper to fill up ſhort intervals of accidental leiſure. 

As to the Authors from whom the extracts are made, they are thoſe whoſe 
characters want no e de The Spectators, Guardians, and Tatlers, 
have been often gleaned for fi purpoſe of ſelections; but to have omitted them, 
in a work like this; for that reaſon, would have been like rejecting the pureſt coin 
of the fulleſt weight, becauſe it is not quite freſh from the mint, but has been long 
in circulation. It ought to be remembered, that though the writings of Addiſon 
and his coadjutors may no longer have the grace of novelty in the eyes of veteran 
readers, yet they will always be new to a riſing generation. . 


The greater part of this book, however, conſiſts of extracts from more modern 
books, and from ſome which have not yet been uſed for the purpoſe of ſelections. 
It is to be preſumed that living authors will not be diſpleaſed that uſeful and 
elegant paſſages have been bortowed of them for this book; ſince if they fincerely _ 
meant, as they profeſs, to reform and improve, the age, they muſt be convinced, 
that to place their moſt ſalutary admonitions and ſentences in the hands of young 
perſons, is to contribute moſt effectually to the accompliſhment of their benevolent _ 
delign. The books themſelves at large do not in general fall into the hands of 
ſchool-boys ; they are often tos voluminous, too large, and too expenſive for | 
; general adoption; they are ſoon torn and disfigured by the rough treatment which 

— meet with oo great ſchool; and indeed, whatever be the cauſe of it, 

5 are, or can be conveniently introduced: and therefore Exr 
highly expedient, or rather abſolutely neceſſary. N ON 


** 


„ ADVERTIO- 


8 * 

- abVERTISEMENT To. *HE-SECOND EDT 

1 HE approbation with which the firſt edition of this book has been re- 
cerv 

It been 


m_— -- 


by the Public, * operated 2 an eycouragement᷑ to Improve it. 
judged proper to change the form ſize fgom & duadecimo th an 
efave; not only for the ſake of giving it a more agreeable appearance, but alſo 
of adding to the ey and variety of the contents. Some extracts have in- 
deed been omitted, to make room for new matter; but the additions, upon the 
whole, are very conſiderable. he: Nt 
The utility of the collection is obvious. It is calculated for claflical ſchools, 
and for thoſe in which Engliſh only is taught. Young perſons cannot read 
a book, containing ſo much matter, without acquiring a great provement in 
the Engliſh Language; together with ideas on many pleaſing ſubhecte of Taſte 


and Literature; and, which is of much higher importance, they will imbibe 


with an increaſe of knowledge, the pureſt principles of Virtue and Religion. , 
The book may be employed in various methods for the uſe of learners, ac- 
cording to the judgment of various inſtruftors. The pupils may not only read 


it in private, or in the ſchool at ſtated times, but write out f ger. in their 


copy bodks; commit paſſages to memory, and endeavour 


recite them with 


© the proper action and protiunciation,' for the improvement of their powers of 


depends more on practice, under the ſuperintenda 


cal inſtrument, with the bare aſſiſtance of a book 
maſter... | 


_ utterance. With reſpect to the Art of ſpeaking, ati excellence in it certainly 

i Ne of a maſter, ham on Written 
: precepis; and this book profeſſes to offer arte for pradice, rather thai ſyſtematic | 
ſtructions, which may be more advantageouſly given in rhetorical treatiſe or 

. wjvs voce. To learn the practical part of ing, or the art of managing the 
voice and geſture, by written rules alone, is like learning to play upon a _mufi- 
of directions without 4 


The books from which theſe Extracts are taken, are fit for the young readers | 


| libraries, and may be made the companions of their lives; while the preſent * -- 


compilation offers itſelf only as an humble companion at ſchool, In the chi- 


© fatter of a companion, it Has à great deal to fay to them; and will probably | 
ine thy tives its Lequntch- 


improve in the power of affording pleaſure and 
c 


— 
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A -, ADVERTISEMENT TO THE THIRD AND FOURTH EDITIONS. 
A to render this Book fingularly uſeful, and to deſerve a comtinu- 
E 


edition. 


% 
7 
114 


4% 
* 

- 
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ance of that approbation with which it has been already received, has induced 
ditor to enlarge and improve it in the preſen as well as in every preceding 


To the firſt book a great variety of moral and religious 3 Rn $ = 


wich a deſign to furniſh a ſalutary employment for ſchools and families on a day 
which affords peculiar leiſure. In the ſubſequent books have been inſerted Ora-- 
tions, Characters, entertaining Eſſays on men and manners; pleaſiug paſſages'on 


7 


Natural Hiſtory, a collection of old Proverbs, and other pieces, conducive to che 


prime purpoſe of uniting the uſefulith the agreeable. 


The volume thus improved, together with the enlarged edition of ELEGANT. 


| EXTRACTS IN VERSE, will; it is hoped; be highly a ble to young 7 
in their vacant hours, as well as uſeful to them in the ates of ſchool, ud under 


+ the tuition of a preceptor. 


* As the book unavoidably becam e large by ſucceſiive additions | ines ee, 


We py to inſert a Tiile Page and ornamental 8 5 — — it may 


be optional to the purchaſer to bind the Coll 
as may beſt correſpond with his own ipas of conveniences. 
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' PRONUNCIATION, OR DELIVERY. 
FROM DR. BLAIR's, LECTURES. 


_- 


OW much fireſs was laid upon Pro- panied by words, conveys to others more 
nunciation, or Delivery, by the moſt forcible ideas, and rouſes within them 
| eloquent of all orators, Demoſthenes, ap- ſtronger paſſions, than can be communicat- 
ars from a noted ſaying of his, related, ed by the moſt eloquent diſcoufſe. The 
koch by Cicero and Quinctilian; when be- fignification of our ſentiments, made by 
ing aſked, What was the firſt point in ora- tones and geſtures, has this advantage 
tory ? he anſwered Delivery; and being above that made by words, that it 8 
_ aſked, What was the ſecond? and after- language of nature. It is that method of 
wards, What was the third ? he fi an- interpreting our mind, which, nature has 
ſwered, Delivery. - There is no Wader, dictated to all, and which is underſtood by 
that he ſhould have rated this ſo high, and all; whereas, words are only . 
 _ that for improving himſelf in it, he ſhould conventienal ſymbols. of our ideas; and, 
have 8 aſſiduous and painful by conſequence, muſt make a more feeble 
labours, which all the Ancients take ſo impreflion. 80 true is this, that, to render 
much notice of; for, beyond doubt, no- words fully ſignificant, they muſt, almoſt 
thing is of more importance. To ſuperſi- in every caſe, receive ſome aid from the 
cial thinkers, the management of the voice manner of Pronunciation and Delivery, 
and geſture, in public — and he who, in ſpeak 


may a ing, ſhould empl 
pear to relate to decoration . bare words, without enticing them by 


one of the inferior arts of catching an au- proper tones and accents, would leave us 


dience. But this is far from being the caſe. with a faint and indiſtinct impreſſion, often 


It is intimately connected with phat is, or with a doubtful and ambi 


us conception 
ought to be, the end of yp 2 


ic ſpeak- of what he had delive Nay, ſo cloſe 
| ore deſerves is the connection between certain ſenti- 
the ſtudy of the moſt grave and ſerious ments and the proper manner of pro- 
ſpeakers, as much as of thoſe, whoſe only nounecing them, 


| cer at he who does not pro- 
nim it ĩs to pleaſe. 


Eh nounee them after that manner, can never 
For, let it be conſidered, whenever we perſuade us, that he believes; or feels, the 
addreſs ourſelves to others by words, our ſentiments themſelves. His delivery may 
intention certainly is to make ſome impreſ- beMch, as to give the lye to all that he 
nion on thoſr to whom we ſpeak; it is to aſſerts. When Marcus Callidius accuſed 
convey to them our own ideas and emo - one of an attempt to poiſon him, but en- 

tions. Now the tone of our voice, our forced his accuſation in a languid manner, 
| looks and 1 _ ideas — eee any warmth or earneſtneſs of 
emotions no leſs than words do; nay, the ery, Cicero, who pleaded for the ac- 
_ Impreſſion they make on others, - fre- - cuſed ha i 


| perſon, improved. this into an 
quegtly much ſtronger than any that words ment of the falſity 


y- of the charge, An 
can make, We lee that an expreſe tu, M. Callidi nifi fingeres, — 


A 1 n y 
& 


— 


, 


five look, or a paſſionate cry, unaccom- - 


Ty Stege; Richard II. the Duteheß 
of Vork chus impeaches the ſincerity of 
her haſband ts | | 


| Pleads he in earneſt ?=Look-upon his face, 

His eyes do drop no tears; his prayers are jeſt ; 

His words come from his mouth; ours, from 
our breaſt ; 5 | 


© He prays but faintly, and would be denied; 


We pray with heart and foul. Aer 
- But, I believe it is needleſs to ſay any 
more, in order to ſhew the high impor- 
tance of a good Delivery. I proceed, 
therefore, to ſuch obſervations as appear 
to me moſt uſeful to be made on this 
The great objects which every public 
—— will naturally have in his eye in 
rming his Delivery, are, firſt, to ſpeak 
ſo as to be fully and eaſily underſtood by 
all who hear him; and next, to ſpeak with 
grace and force, ſo as to pleaſe and to 
move his audience. Let us conſider what 
drop ach, popes reſpe& to cach of 
hele “. x 


In order to be fully and eaſily under- } 


ſtood, the four chef requiſites are, A due 
degree of loudneſs of voice; Diſtinctneſs; 
Slowneſs; and, Propriety of Pronuncia- 


tion. P 
The 3 of every public ſpeak- 
er, doubtleſs, muſt be, to alle dia elf be 
heard by all thoſe to whom he | He 
muſt endeavour 4 _—— — voice 5 
ſpace occupied aſſembly. This 
wer of — it may be thought, Is 
wholly a natural talent, It is ſo in a good 
meaſure; but, however, may receive con- 
fiderable aſſiſtance from art. Much de- 
pends for this purpoſe on the proper pitch, 
and management of the voice. Every man 
| has three pitches in his voice; the high, 
the middle, and the low one, The hi 
is that which he uſes in calling aloud to 
ſome one at a diſtance. The low is, when 
de approaches to a whiſper. The middle 
is, 2 which he employs in common con- 
verſation, and which he ſhould generally 
uſe in public diſcourſe. For it is a great 
miſtake, to imagine that one muſt tal the 
higheſt pitch of his voice, in order to be 
well heard by a great aſſembly. This is 
confounding two things which are diffe- 
rent, loudneſs, or ſtrength of ſound, with 
the key, or note on which we ſpeak. A 


, ® On this whole ſubject, Mr. Sheridan's Lee · 
tures on Elocution are very worthy of being 


confulted ; and ſeveral hints are here taken fr 


| Gem. 


# ->& «4 v5. 
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ſpeaker may render his voice louder, with- 
out altering the key ; and we ſhall always 
be.able to give moſt body, moſtperſever- 
ing force of ſound, to that pitch of voice, 


to which in converſation we are accuſtom- . 


ed. Whereas, by ſetting out on our high- 


eſt pitch or key, we certainly allow our- 


ſelves leſs compaſs, and are likely to ſtrain 
= voice before we have _ We _ 
igue ourſelves, and ſpeak wi in; an« 

. — a man ſpeaks with — owe him- 
ſelf, he is always heard with pain by his 
audience. Give the voice therefore full 
ſtrength and ſwell of ſound; but always 
itch- it on your ordinary ſpeaking key. 
ake it a conſtant rule never to utter a 
ons uantity of voice, than you can af- 
rd without pain to yourſelves, and with- 
out any extraordinary effort. As Jong as 
you keep within theſe bounds, the other 
organs of ſpeech will be at liberty to diſ- 
charge their ſeyeral offices with eaſe ; and 
you will always have your voice under com- 
mand. But whenever you tranſgreſs theſe 
bounds, you give up the reins, and have no 
onger any management of it. It is an 
uſeful rule too, in order to be well heard; 
to fix our eye on ſome. of the moſt diſtant 
perigng, in the afſembly, and to conſider 
our as ſpeaking to them. We natu- _ 
_ and mechanically utter our words 
with ſuch a degree of ſtrength; as to make 


_ ourſelves be heard by one to whom we ad- 


dreſs ourſelves, provided he be within the 
reach of our voice, As this is the cafe in 
common converſation, it will hold alſo in 
public ſpeaking. But remember, that in 
ublic as well as in converſation, it is poſ- 
le to offend by ſpeaking too loud. This 
extreme hurts the ear, by making the 
voice come upon it in renibiin indiſtinct 
maſſes ; beſides its giving the ſpeaker the 


gb, diſagreeable appearance of one who endea- 


vours to compel aſſent, by mere vehe- 
mence and force of ſound. I 
In the next place, to being well heard, 
and clearly underſtood, diſtinctneſs of arti- 
eulation contributes more; than mere loud= -— - 
neſs of ſound. The quantity of ſound ne. 
ceflary to fill even a lies ſpace, is ſmaller * 
than is commonly imagined ; and with 
diſtinct articulation, a man of a weak voice 
will make it reach farther, than the ſtrong- 


eſt voice can reach without it. To this, © 


therefore, every public ſpeaker ought t 
y * attention. He muſt give every 
fou _ he we bo —_ | tion, 
and make every ſyllable, and even every 
letter in the word which he proneuncer, 


- 


diſcourſe inſipi 


| the pitch and management of 
to diſtinct articulation, and to a proper de- 


Mere ver ton. 


be heard diflinAlly ; without flurring, whiſ- 


Pering, or ſuppreſſing any of the proper 


In the third place, in order to articulate 
diſtinctly, moderation is requiſite with re- 
gard to the ſpeed of pronouncing. Preci- 
pitancy of ſpeech confounds all articula- 
tion, and all meaning. I need ſcarcely ob- 
ſerve, that there may be alſo, an extreme 


on the profes fide.” It is obvious, that a 


lifeleſs, drawling pronunciation, which al- 


; lows the minds of the hearers to be always . 


outrunning the ſpeaker, muſt render every 
Fi and fatiguing. But the 

extreme of ſpeaking too faſt is much more 
common, and requires. the more to be 
guarded againſt, becauſe, when it has 
rown up into a habit, few errors are more 
Accu to be corrected. To pronounce 
with a proper degree of ſlowneſs, and with 
full — clear articulation, is the firſt thing 
to be ſtudied by all who begin to ſpeak in 
public ; and cannot be too much recom- 
to them. Such a pronunciation 

ives weight and dignity to their diſcourſe. 

t is a great afliſtance to the voice, by the 
pauſes and reſts which it allows it more 
eaſily to make; and it enables the ſggaker 
to ſwell all his ſounds, both wi re 
force and more muſic. It affiſts him alſo 


in preſerving a due command of himſelf; 


a rapidand hurried manner, is 


> to excite that flutter of ſpirits, which is 


teſt enemy to all right execution in the 


Wap of oratory. « Promptum fit os, ſays 


lian, „non præceps, 
non lentum.”” | a 
Aſter theſe fundamental attentions to 


the voice, 


e of ſlowneſs of ſpeech, what a public 
eaker muſl, in the fourth place, ſtudy, is 


Propriety of Pronunciation; or the givi 
ts every word, which he utters, that 
which the moſt polite uſage of the language 


ropriates to it; in oppoſition to broad, 


- vulgar, or provincial pronunciation. This 


is requiſite, both for ſpeaking intelligibly, 
2 ſpeaking with —ç or —— 
lnſtructions concerning this article, can be 
given by the living yoice only. But there 


i one obſervation, which it may not be 


improper here to make. In the Engliſh 


es than one, has one accented ſy]. 

lable. The accent reſts ſometimes on the 

2 ſometimes on the conſonant. Sel- 
„ 0 


e every word which conſiſts of more 


r never, is there more than one ac - life 


cented ſyllable in any Engliſn word, how- 


2 


* 
= 


ever long ; and the genius of language 
— FA voice EE a el e by 
a ftronger percuſſion, and to paſs more 
ſlightly over the reſt. Now, after we have 
learned the proper ſeats of theſe accems, it 


is an important rule, to give every word 


juſt the ſame accent in public ſpeaking, as 
; common diſcourſe. Man perſons = in 
this reſſ When they ſpeak in public, 
and with ſolemnity, they pronounce the 
ſyllables in a different manuer from what 
ey do-at other times. 'They dwell 
them, and protract them; they multiply 
accents — word; from a miſtaken 
notion, that it gives gravity and force to 
their diſcourſe, and adds to the p of 
public declamation. Whereas, this is one 


of the greateſt faults that can be committed 


in pronuneĩation; ĩt makes what is called a 


theatrical or mouthing manner; and gives 


an artificial affected air to ſpeech, whi 
detracts — orgy fromitsagreeableneſs, 
and its impreſſion. a 8 
I proceed to treat next of thoſe higher 
of Delivery, by ſtudying which, a 
— has ſomething fafther in view than 
merely to render himſelf intelligible, and 
ſecks to give grace and force to wiat he 
utters. Theſe may be compriſed under four 
heads, Emphaſis, Pauſes, Tones, and Geſ- 
tures. Let me only premiſe in general, to 
what I am to ſay concerning them, that at- 
tention to theſe articles of Delivery, is by 
no means to be confined, as ſome might be 


apt to imagine, to the more elaborate and 


thetic parts of a diſcourſe; there is, per- 
ps, as great attention requiſite, and as 


much {kill diſplayed, in adapting emphaſes, 


pauſes, tones, and geſtures, properly, to 
calm and plain ſpeaking: and the effect. of 
a juſt and 1 delivery will, in every 


part of a ſubject, be found eee 
en- 


_ tance for commanding attention, 


_— what is ſpoken. 

Firſt, jet us conſider Emphaſis ; by this 
is meant a ſtronger *and fuller found: of 
Ire; we diſtivguiſh the accent» 


defign to la icular ſtreſs, and to ſhow 
the reſt of the ſentence. 
Sometimes the emphatic word muſt be diſ- 
* ee by a particular tone of voice; as 
as by a ſtronger accent. On the right 
management of the emphaſis, de pends the 
whole life and ſpirit of every diſcourſe. 
If no emphaſis be placed on any word 
not only is diſcourie rendered heavy a 
leſs, but the meaning left often ambi - 
guous. If che emphaſis be plaged wrong, 
/ =" 
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e of ſome word, on which we 
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we gore and confound the meanin 
wholly. To give a common inſtance ; ah 
a kmple queſtion as this: . Do you ri 
to town to-day ?” is capable of no fewer 
than, four different n accord- 
ing as the emphaſis is differently placed 
on the words. If it be pronounced thus; 
Do pon ride to town to-day ? the anſwer 
may naturally be, No; I ſend my /ervant in 
my ſtead, If thus; Do you ride to town 
to-day? Anſwer, No; 1 intend to walk. 
Do you ride 70 town. to-day ? No; I ride 
out into the fields, Do you ride to town 
to-day ? No; but I ſhall to-morrow. In 
like manner, in ſolemn diſcourſe, the whole 
force and beauty of an expreſſion often 
depend on the accented word; and we 
may preſent to the hearers quite different 
views of the ſame ſentiment, by placing 
the emphaſis differently. In the follow- wei 
words of our Saviour, obſerve in what 
Fr erent lights the thought is placed, ac- 
cording as the words are pron 
« Judas, betrayeſt thou the of Man 
with a kiſs ?*” Betrayeft thou—makes the 
reproach turn, on the infamy of treachery, 
— Betrayeſt ;hou—makes it reſt, upon Ju- 
das's connection with his maſter. Betrayeſt 
thou the. Sox of Man—refts it, upon our 
Sayiour's perſonal character and eminence. 


1 Renan to the g the fig- 
nal of peace and f p, to the 

of 1 ck of daun Tp 

n order to acquire the proper 

mentof the emphaſis the great rule, and in- 
deed the onl ral pl to be given, is, 
that the {| er ſt to attaly a Joſt don. 
ception of the Fen and ſpirit of thoſe 
8 Wo not by 3 For 
to lay the emphaſis with exa 

a conſtant exerciſe of good RR ber? hg 
tention. It is far from being an in 
fiderable attainment. It is one of 
greateſt trials of a true and juſt taſte ; and 
muſt ariſe from n delicately our- 
ſelves, and from jud * accurately of 
what is fitteſt to fil 
others. There is as great a Sa tence be- 
tween a Ks ter of the Bible, or any other 
piece 1 read by one. who 


plices vl fever emphaſes every where 
with taſte and judgment, and by one who 
neglects or miſtakes them, as there is be- 


tween the ſame tune n the moſt 

maſterly hand, or by the bungling 

KELTY diſcourſes, it would be 
n po cou es, wou 

of great uſe, if they were read over or 


k * 


ſuch 
Betrayeſt thou ng Son of man with 4 ing « 


rr > which we want to fix the bearer's. 


e the feelings of 


the n 


articles in delivery. 


* 


rehearſed in private, with this partiintay 
view, to ſearch for the proper emphaſes 
before they were pronounced in. public; 
marking, at the 6 
the emphatical words in every 7 
or at leaſt the moſt weig 387% and affe 


ing * of the Aeg and fixing them 


well memory. Were this attention 
oftener 1 were this part of pro- 
nunciation ſtudied with more . exaQneſs, 
and not leſt to the enjoy 8 N 
is commonly done, publ 

oy rep, by a by the 
would 


find their care 1 
remarkable effects which 
their audience. Let me ext * 
e ſame time, a againſt one 2 that 24 
multi 1 0 | 
It , won e 
of m_ 
If they recur too : if a 
25 peer ven Fagan oe 
which he = importance, 4 
multitude. of ſtrong em baſes, we Gon 


learn to pay little regard to them. T 


crowd every ſentence with a +3677 
words, is like crowding all the pages of a 
book with italic characters, w 
the effect, is jult the ane with uit ns 
diffinQtions at all. 


; firſt, emp _ es 
2 40 mark Nhe nctions 
An em pauſe is made, aſter * 


been Paid of peculiar moment, 


attention. Sometimes, before ſuch a thing 
is aid, we uſher it.in with a pauſe of this 
nature. Such pauſes have the 1 effect 
as a ſtrong empha phaſis, and are ſybje& to 
rags eſpecially. to the caution 


* now given, of not repeating them oo 
queritly. | 


For, as they excite uncom- 
mon attention, and of courſe raiſe expecta- 


_ if the importance of the matter be 


not fully anſwerable to ſuch expecta 
* occaſion diſappointment and uk 
t the moſt frequent and WK principal 
uſes, is to mark the 
45 2015 and at the ſame time to allow 
proper an 
. is one of the moſt nice and 
In all pyblis 
ement of the brea 


ing, the- man re- 


quires a good deal of care, ſo as not to be 


obliged 8 divide words from one another, 
which have fo intimate a 3 15 


. * — 


we can give them any 


as to 


* 


iviſfions of 


to draw his breath; and the 
graceful adjuſtment. 955 


a : Ta habits into which a 


* 


timated; much more 


2 


3 
fame breath, and without the leaſt ſepara- 


tion. Many a ſentence is miſerably man - juſt 
| Bled, and 


force of the emphaſis to- 
tally loſt, by diviſions bein e in the 
2 place. To avoid this, every one, 
While he is ſpeaking, ſbould be very careful 


to provide a full ſupply of breath for what 
| t miſtake to 
- Iniagine, that the breath muſt be drawn 


he is to utter. It is a 


only at the end of a period, when the voice 
is allowed to fall. It may eafily be ga- 
thered at the intervals of the period, # 


- the voice is only ſuſpended for a moment; 


and, by this management, one may have 
always a ſufficient ſtock for carrying on 


the longeſt ſentence, without improper in- 


terruptions. 


x P — Yo. 
I any one, in public ſpeaking, ſhall 


have formed to himſelf a certain >" 


or tune, which requires reſt and pauſes o 
its own, diſtinct from thoſe of the ſenſe, 

has, undoubtedly, contracted one of the 
blic ſpeaker 
can fall. It is the ſenſe which ſhould al- 
ways rule the pauſes of the voice; for 


* Wherever there is any ſenfible ſuſpenſion 


of the voice, the hearer is always led to 
expect ſomething | correſponding in the 


meaning. Pauſes in public diſcoùrſe, mult 


be formed upon the manner in which'we 
utter ourſelyes in ordinary, ſenſible con- 
verſation; and not upon the Riff, artificjal 


manner which we acquire from reading 


books according to the common punQtua- 
tion. The general run of punctuation is 
very arbitrary; often capricious and falſe ; 
and dictates an uniformity of tone in the 


pauſes, which is extremely diſagreeable: 
_ © " for we are to obſerve, that to re 
png and expreſſive, they muſt not only 


pauſes 
made in 'the right place, but alſo be 


accompanied ied with a proper tone of voice, 
by which the ately of the pauſes igyin- 


y the length 
of them, which can never be exactly mea- 
ed. Sometimes it is og to flight and 

t 1s 


 fiwple ſuſpenſion of voice roper ; 


ſometimes g degree of cadence in 


e voice 
and ſometimes that peculiar 
tone and cadence, which denotes the ſen- 
tence finiſhed, In all theſe caſes, we are to 
regulate ourſelyes, by attendinto the man- 
when. engaged in real and eameſt diſ- 
courſe with others. 
When we are reading or reciting verſe, 
there is a iar difficulty in making the 
pauſes juſtly. Tbe difficulty ariſes from 
nu 
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- Her in which nature teaches us to ſpeak 


'S 


cides with the flighteſt pauſe or diviſion in 


INTRODUCTION: 


ear pauſes or reſts of its own; and to ad- 
aft and compound theſe properly with the 
pauſes of the ſenſe, ſo as neither to hurt 
the ear, nor offend the underſtanding, is ſo 
very nice a matter, that it is no wonder we 
ſo {:1dom meet with good readers of poe- 

There are two kinds of pauſes that 


* to the muſic of verſe; one is, the 
pauſe at the end of the line; and the other, 


Be One pauſe in the middle of it. 
i 
the line, which marks that ftrain or verſe 


to be finiſhed, rhyme renders this always 


ſenfible, and in ſome meaſure compels us 
to obſerve it in our pronunciation. In 
blank verſe, where there is a greater li- 
berty permitted of running the lines into 
one another, ſometimes without any ſuſ- 
penſion in the ſenſe, it has been made a 


-queſtion, Whether, in reading ſuch verſe 


with propriety, any r at all ſhould be 
paid to the cloſe of a line? On the ſtage, 
where the appearance of ſpeaking in verſe 


ſhould always be avoided, there can, I 
think, be no doubt, that the cloſe of ſuch 
lines as make no pauſe in the ſenſe, ſhould 
not be rendered perceptible to the ear. 
But on other occaſions, this were impro- 
per : for what is the uſe of mel 
what end has the poet compoſed an verſe, 
if, in reading his lines, we. ſuppreſs his 
numbers; and degrade them, by our pro- 
nunciation, into mere proſe? We ought, 
therefore, certainly to read blank verſe ſo 
as to make every line ſenfible to the ear. 
At the ſame time, in doing ſo, every ap- 
pearance of fing-ſong tone muſt 
carefully guarded againſt. The cloſe of 
the line, where it makes no pauſe in the 
meaning, ought to be marked, not by ſuch 
a tone as is uſed in finiſhing a ſentence, 
but without either letting the voice fall or 
2 it, it ſnould be marked only by 
fach a ſlight ſuſpenſion of ſound, as may 
diftinguilh the paſſage from one line to 
another, without injuring the meaning. 
The other kind of mufical 
which falls ſomewhere about the middle 
of the verſe, and divides it into two hemi- 
ſtichs; a pauſe, not ſo great as that which 
belongs to the eloſe of the line, but ſtill 
ſenſible to an ordinary ear. This, which 


is called the czfural pauſe, in the French 


heroic. verſe falls uniformly in the middle 


of the line, in the Engliſh, it may fall after 


the 4th, 5th, 6th, or 7th ſyllables in the 
line, and no other. Where the verſe is ſo 
conſtructed that this cæſural pauſe coin - 


regard to the pauſe at the end of 


or for 


pauſe, is that 
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the tenſe, the line can be read eaſily ; as 
in the two firſt verſes of Mr. Pope's Meſ- 
- Ye nymphs of Solyma! begin the ſong ;. 
To —— 2 — 
But if it hall happen that words, which 
have ſuch a ſtrict and intimate connection, 
as not to bear even a momentary ſepara- 
tion, are divided from one another by this 
cæſural pauſe, we then ſeel a ſort of ſtrug- 
gle between the ſenſe and the ſound, 
which w—_ it rn" to read ſuch lines 
cefully. The rule of proper pronun- 
— in ſuch caſes is, to regard —— the 
pauſe which the ſenſe forms; and to read 
the line accordingly. The neglect of the 
czſural pauſe may make the line ſound 
ſomewhat unharmoniouſly ; but the effect 
would be much worſe, if the ſenſe were ſa- 
crificed to the ſound. © For inſlance, in the 
following line of Milton, 
2 What in me is dark, ; 
Illumine; what is low, raiſe and ſupports 


The ſenſe clearly dictates the pauſe after 
< jllumine,” at the end of the third ſylla- 
ble, which, in reading, ought to be made 
accordingly; though, if the melody only 
were to be regarded, « illumine”* ſhould be 
connected with what follows, and the pauſe 
_ made till the 4th or 6th ſyllable. © So 
in the following line of Mr. Pope's (Epiſtle 


to Dr. Arbuthnot): 

I t, with fad civility 1 read: 
The ear plainly points out the czſural pauſe 
us falling after « ſad,” the 4th ſyllable. 
But it would be very bad reading to make 
auy pauſe there, ſo as to ſeparate * ſad” 


and « civility.“ The ſenſe admits of no 


other Fauſe than after the ſecond ſyllable 
« ſit,“ which therefore muſt be the only 
made in the reading. | 
I proceed to treat next of Tones in 
nunciation, which are different both 
emphaſis and pauſes; conſiſting in the mo- 
dulation of the voice, the notes or varia- 
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be laughed at. 8 y is one of the 
moſt powerful principles by which] — 


ſive diſcourſe works its effect. The 
endeavours to transfaſe into his hearers his 
own ſentiments and emotions; which he can 
never be ſucceſsful in doing, unlefs he ut 
ters them in ſuch a manner as to convince 
the hearers that he feels them®. The 
per expreſſion of tones, therefore, deſerves 
to be attentively ſtudied by every one who - 
would be a ſucceſsful orator, 
The greateſt and moſt material inſtrue- 
tion which can be given for this Parpoſe is, 
to form the tones of public ſpeaking upon 
the tones of ſenſible and animated conver- 
ſation. We may obſerve that every man. 
who he is much in — in common diĩſ- 
courſe, when he is engaged in ſpeaking on 
ſome ſubject which — him — 
an eloquent or perſuaſive tone and manner. 
What is the reaſon of our being often ſo 
frigid and unperſuaſive in public diſcourſe, 
but our departing from the natural tone 
ſpeaking, and delivering ourſelves in an 
affected, artificial manner ? Nothing can be 
more abſurd than to imagine, that as ſoon as 
one mounts a pulpit, or riſes in-a-public af- 
ſembly, he is inſtantly to lay afide the voice 
with which he expreſſes himſelf in private; 
to aſſume a new, ſtudied tone, and a ca- 
dence altogether foreign to his natural 
manner. This has vitiated all delivery; this 
has given riſe to cant and tedious mono- 
tony, in the different kinds of modern 
lic ſpeaking, eſpecially in the pulpit. 
departed from nature ; and ſought to gi 
a beauty or force, as they imagined, to their 
diſcourſe, by ſubſtituting certain ſtudied 
muſical tones, in the room of the genuine 
expreſſions of ſentiment, which the voice 
carries in natural di Let every 
* « All that paiſes in the mind of man t 
hay wird a e RT 
Emotions. By Ideas, I mean all thoughts 
« which riſe and paſs in ſucceffion in the mind 
2 = 2 es of the mind in ar» 
ing, combining, an its ideas 
as wellos all the effects red «uh mind 


tions of ſound which we employ in public “ itfelf by thoſe ideay, from the more violent 


ce of diſcourſe, muſt depend on 
appear from this ſingle conſide- 
ration; that to almoſt every ſentiment we 


ov . How much of the propriety, the 
b an 1 


utter, more eſpecially to every ſtrong emo- 


tion, nature hath adapted ſome peculiar tone 
of voice; inſomuch, that he who ſhould tell 
another that he was very angry, or much 
grieved, in a tone which did not ſuit ſuch 


emotions, inſtead of being believed, would 
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« agitation of the paſſions, to the calmer feelings 
« produced by the operation of the intellect and 
« the fancy. In ſhort, thought is the object of 
« the one, internal feeling of the other. That 
« which ſefves to expreſs the former, I call the 
% Language of Ideas; and the latter, the Lan- 
„ guage of Emotions, Words are the ſigns of the 
« one, tones of the r. Without the uſe 
« of theſe two ſorts ge, it is impoſible 
to communicate through the ear all that palles 

in the mind of man.” 8 BY. 
SazzIDar on the Art of Reading. 


n public 


* 


0 


mae sches you to utter any 


tte different 


- 


* 


N let him remember that he 
s. Follow nature: conſider how 


— a fabject of 
feelmy of art. Imagine a ſubj 
—— — — among grave 
and wiſe men, and yourſelf bearing a ſhare 
in it. Think after what manner, with what 
tones and inflexions of voice, you would on 
ſuch an occafiowexpreſs yourſelf, when you 
were moſt in earneſt, and fought moſt to be 
kſtened td. Carry theſe with you to the 
bar, to the pulpit, or to any public aſſem- 
2 
— mannerof pr e ere; and you will. 
e 5 method of rendei | 
delive GOO ' and per ve. 
# Lhave faid, Let theſe converſation tones 
be the /oundarion of public pronunciation; 
for, on ſome occafioris, ſolemn public ſpeak- 
pg requires them to be exalted beyond the 
in of common diſcourſe. In a formal, 
fludied oration, the elevation of the ſty le, 
and the harmony of the ſentences, p 
almoſt Fly, a modulation of voice 
more rounded, and- bordering more upon 
mulic, thanconverſation admits. This gives 
riſe to what is called; the imi 
Manner. But i 
digary diſcourſe, yer ſtill it muſt have, for its 
baſis, the natural tones of grave and dig 
mifed converſation. I muſt obſerve, at 


2 declamatory manner, is not favourable 
either to compoſition, or good deli- 
very; and is in hazard of betraying public 
intothat monotony of tone and ca- 
- Whiel is ſo generally complained of. 
Whereas, he who'forms the general run of 
Ns delivery upon a ſpeaking manner, is not 
Rkely ever to become diſagreeable th 
monotony. He will have the ſame 
variety in his tones, which a perſon has in 


» ; . 

ſl _ _INTRODUCTEION. 
Þ fpeaker againſt this . 
Ar — — — ry 


tune time, thar the conſtant indulgence of 


* 


iring, by this means, a habit of 
pw rev which they ean never 1 
But the capital direction, which ought ne- 
ver to be forgotten, is, to copy the * 
tones for expreſſing every ſentiment from 
thoſe which nature dictates to us, in conver- 
ſation with others; to ſpeak always with 
her voice; and not to form to ourſelves a 
fantaſtic public manner, from an abſurd 
fancy of 1ts being more beautiful than a 
natural one. 3 | | 
It now remains to treat ef Geſture, or 
what is called Action in public diſcourſe. 
Some nations animate their words in com- 
monconverſation, with many more motions 


of the body than others do. The French 


and the Italians are, in this reſpect, much 
more ſprightiy than we, But there is no 
nation, hardly. any perſon ſo phlegmatic, as 
not to accompany- their words with fome 
actions and gefticulations,.on all occaſions, 
when they are much in earneft. It is 
therefore unnatural in a public ſpeaker, it 
is inconſiſtent with that earneſtneſs and ſe. 
riouſneſs which he ought to ſhew in all af- 
fairs of moment, to remain quite unmoved 
in his outward appearance; and to let the 
words drop from his mouth, without any 
* of meaning, or warmth in his 
Serbe fundamental rule as to propriety of 
. 
gave as to propriety of tone. Attend to 
the ae earneſtneſi, 
indignation, compaſſion, or any other emo- 
tion, diſcovers itſelf to moſt advantage in 
the common intercourſe of men; and let 
theſe be your model. Some of theſe looks 
and geſtures are common to all men; and 
there are alſo certain iarities of man- 


ner which diſtinguiſh every individual, A 


public ſpeaker muſt take that manner which 


15 moſt natural to himſelf, For it is here juſt 


as in tones. It is not the buſineſs of a 
ſpeaker to form to himſelf a certain ſet of 


9 3 = rfection of motions and * thinks moſt 
delivery requires bo erent many becoming and agreeable, to praftiſe 
yers, that of ſpeaking with livelineGs and? | : 


eaſe, and that of declaiming with-fntelineſs 

and dignity, to be by one man; 

und to he employed by him, according as 
th rts of his diſcourſe require 
| either tlie one or the other. 'This is a per- 
ſeRion--which. is not attained by many; 
the greateſt part of pyblic ſpeakers allowing 
their delirery to be formed altogether ac- 
| ridentally, according as ſome turn of voice 


appears to them moſt beautiful, or ſome. 


artificial model has caught their fancy; and 


; - 
* 42. 
? 

* ' 4 * : 


# „ Loquere,” (ſays an author of the laſt con- 


tury, who has written a Treatiſe in Verſe, de 


Geltu ot Voce Oratggis) | | 

—< Loquerez hoc vitium commune, loquatur 
« Ut nemo at tenf2 declamaret omriia voce. 

46. ni py Ames, rnb; Wen IE 
1 61 Nen. a . 8 
6 Ille ululat; rudit hie ( fari fi talia dignum eRt) ; 
Non bominem vox ulla ſonat ratione loquen- 
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many perſons are ly ur 
the . 


opinion, that ſuch rules, delivered either by 
the yo w uſe 
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preſſion which nature has dictated to him; 
and, uyleſs this be the caſe, it is impoſſible, 
by means of any ſtudy, to avoid their ap- 

— forced. | 


muſt be the 


- 


1 motions, and in learning to 
perform ſuch as are natural * b 
in the moſt becoming manner. For this 
end, it has been adviſed by writers on this 
ſubjeR, to practiſe before a mirror, where 
one may ſee, and judge of his own geſtures. 
But I am afraid, perſons are not always the 
beſt judges of the gracefulneſs of their own 
motions : and one may declaim long e- 
nough before a mirror, without correcting 
any of his faults. The judgment of a 
friend, whoſe taſte they can truſt, will 
be found of much greater advantage to be- 


— than any mirror they can uſe. 
; I 


th regard to icular rules concerni 
Aion ad eſti lation, QuinRilian has rag 
livered a great many, in the laſt chapter of 
the iich Book of his Inftitutions ; and all 
the modern writers on this ſubje& have done 
lierle elſe but tranſlate them. I am not of 


voice or on paper, can be of m 
unlefs perſons ſaw them exemplified before 


® The few following hints only I ſhall adven- 

to throw out, in caſe they may be of any ſer- 
When ſpeaking in public, one ſhould ſtudy to 
preſerve as much dignity as poſſible in the whole 
attitude of the body. An ere& poſture is gene- 


rally to be choſen; ſtanding firm, ſo as to have the and 


and freeſt command of all his motions ; any 
ER eo 
ert, is a natura of 

earneſtneſs. As for the nance, the chief 
rule is, that it ſhould correſpond with the nature 
ef the diſcourſe, and when no particuler emotion 
is expreſſed, a ſerious and manly look is always the 
beſt. The eyes ſhould never de fixed cloſe on any 
po objec, but move eaſily round the audience. 
the motions made with the hands, conſiſts the 
chief part of geſture in ſpeaking. The Ancients 
condemned all agtions performed by the left hand 
alone ; but I am not ſenũ ble, that theſe are always 
offenſive, though it is natural for the right hand to 


Ln Rey q 
f | * 
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o 
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is unnatural to you. 


farther on this head. 


which is peculiarly incident to who 
begin wok in public. He maſt endea- 


as to his manner of ſaying it. 
I cannot conclude, without an ea 


admonition to guard againſt all afeQationg + 
which is the certain ruin of delivery. 
Let your manner, whatever it is, be your 
own ; neither imitated from another, nor 
aſſumed upon ſome imaginary model, which 
though o you. Wha ws lde. 
even ied with ſeveral de - 
fects, — likely to pleaſe; becauſe it 
ſhows us a man; becauſe it has the ap- 
rance of coming from the heart, 
reas, a delivery attended with ſeveral 
weaning graces and beauties, if it be not 
ealy and free, if it betray the marks of art 
and affectation, never fails to diſguſt. To 
attain any extremely correct, and perſectly 
raceful delivery, is what ſew can expect: 
many natural talents being requilite to 


'uſe, concur ia farming it. But to attain, what 


as to the effect js Very little inferior, a for- 
cible and perſuafive manner, is within the 


be more f y Warm emotions | 
demand the motion of both hands correſpondi 
together. But whether one geſticulates with or 
or with both hands, it is an important rule, that 
all his motions ſhould be free and eaſy. Narrow 
ſtraitened movements are generally ungrace · 
ful; for which reaſon, motions made with the 
hands are direGed to proceed from the ſhoulder, 
rather thin from the elbow. Perpendicular 
movements too with the hands, is, in the 


Araight line up and down, which Shakeſpeare, in 


_—_ 5 OTE tha air with the 8 
are ſeldom ue motions are, in gene 

the moſt graceful. Too ſudden and nimble mo- 
hang woken name mtg ee Earneſtneſs can 
be fully expreſſed without them. Shakeſpeat's 
directions on this head, are full of good ſenſe ; 
« uſe all gently,” ſays he, «© and in the vory tor» 
© reat and tempeſt of warn bet yd an aa 
« rages that may give it lnjoothneſs,® © 


* 
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an 


corrupt habits; if they will portant qualifications, of a graceful man- 
allow themſelves 10 follow nature, and will ner, a preſence not ungainly, and a full and 


in public, as they do in private, when tuneable voice. How little reaſon to won- 


they ſpeak in earneſt; and from the heart. der, that a perfect and accompliſhed orator 


pear, 


manner of deliver. 


I one has naturally any groſs defects in his 


voice or geſtures, he begins at the wrong 
end, if he attempts at reforming them only 
hen he is to ſpeak in public: he ſhould 
begin with — — them in his private 


manner of ſpeaking; and then carry to the 
. Public the right 


it he has formed. For 
when a ſpeaker is engaged in a public diſ- 
courſe, he ſhould not be then employing his 
attention about his manner, or thinkin 
of his tones and his geſtures. If he be 
employed, ſtudy and affectation will ap- 
e ought to be then quite in earneſt; 
wholly occupied with his ſubject and his 
ſentiments; leaving nature, and reviouſly 
formed habits, to prompt- and — his 


* 


5 Means of improving in Eloguence. F 
I have now treated fully of the different 
tion, and of the delivery of a diſcourſe. 


Before Ifiniſhghis ſubject, it may be of uſe 


things concerning the pro- 
provement in the art of 
P 


| | e. | 
To be an e nagar tae 
ſenſe —— is far from being either 
a common or an eaſy attainment. Indeed, 
to compoſe a florid harangue on ſome po- 
pular topic, and to deliver it ſo as to amuſe 
- r a matt _ very 2 
ut though ſome praiſe be due to this, yet 
the idea, Shich 1 haffexdearoared to 1. 
of eloquence, is much higher. It is a great 
exertion of the human powers. It is the 
art of being perſuaſive and 5 
the art, not of pleaſing the fancy merely, 
but of ſpeaking to the underſtanding 
and to the ; of intereſting the hearers 
in ſuch a —_ to ſeize and carry them 
along with us; and to leave them with a 


have heard. How many talents, natural 


and acquired, maſt concur for carrying this 


to perſection! A ſtrong, lively, and warm 
imagination; quick ſenſibility of heart, 
joined with ſolid judgment, 800 ſenſe, and 


preſence of mind; all improved by great 


0 


honour; and the 


ſhould be ane of the characters that is moſt 
r 1 ons 
Let us not deſpair, however. Between 
mediocrity and jon there is a very 
wide interval. re are many interme= 
diate ſpaces, which may be filled up with 
th let perfe8tior 2 wy 
at complete on is; the ter 
the — of approaching to it, though we 
do not folly attain it. The number of 
orafors wha ſtand in the higheſt claſs is, 
perhaps, ſmaller than the number of poets 
who are foremoſt in poetic fame ; but the 


Rudy of oratory has this advantage above 


that of poetry, that, in , one muſt be 
an eminently good er, or he is not 
g ſupportable; , . þ 6.5 wh 2 
| ee eee 


Non homines, non. Di, non couceſſere co- 
15 We . 


In Eloquence this does not hold. There 
one may poſleſs a moderate ſtation with 


kinds of public ſpeaking, of the coinpoſi- dignity. Eloquenca admits of a. great 


many different forms; plain and ſimple, 
as well as high and pathetic ; and a genius 


that cannot reach the latter, may ſhine 
with much reputation and uſefulneſs. in 


the former. | BED 

Whether nature or art contribute moſt ta 
form an orator, is a trifling enquiry, In all 
attainments whatever, nature muſt be thi 

prime agent. She muſt beſtow the origi- 
nal tents. , She muſt ſow the ſeeds ; but 
culture is requiſite for bringing thoſe ſeeds 
to perfection. Nature muſt always have 
done ſomewhat; but a great deal —— 
be left to be done by art. This is certain, 
that ſtudy and diſcipline are more neceſſary 


for the improvement of natural gevius in 


oratory, than they are in poetry. What I 
mean 15, that though poetry be capable of 
receiving aſſiſtance from critical art, yet a 
poet, without any aid from art, by the force 
of e alone, can riſe higher than a pub- 
lic peaker can do, who has never given at- 


| Jeep and ſtrong impreſſion of what they tention to the rules of ſtyle, 


compoſition, 
and delivery, Homer formed himſelf De- 
323 and Cicero were formed by the 
elp of much labour, and of many aſſiſt 
ances derived from the labour of others. 
» For God and man, and lettered poſt denies, 
DDr 
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| After theſe preliminary obſervations, let 
us proceed to the main deſign of this lec- 
ture; to treat of the means to be uſed for 


n in eloquence. 


In the firſt place, what ſtands hi heft in 


the order of means, is perſonal character 
and diſpoſition. In order to be a truly elo- 
quent or perſuaſive ſpeaker, nothing is 
more neceſſary than to be a virtuous man. 
This was a favourite poſition among the 
ancient rhetoricians: * Non poſſe oratorem 
« efſe niſi virum bonum.“ To. find any 
ſuch connection between virtue and one of 
the higbeſt liberal arts, 2 pleaſure; 
and it can, I think, be clearly ſhewn, that 
this is not a mere topic of declamation, but 
that the connection here alledged, is un- 
doubtedly founded in truth and reaſon. 


For, conſider. firſt, Whether any thing, 
contributes more to perſuaſion, than the ops 


nion which we entertain ofthe probity, diſin- 
tereſtedneſs, eandour, and other moral 
qualities of the perſon who endeavours to 
perſuade ? Theſe give weight and force to 
every ching which he utters; nay, they add 
a beauty to it; they diſpoſe us to liſten with 
attention and pleaſure; and create a ſecret 
partiality in favour of that fide which he 


ſpouſes. Whereas, if we entertain a ſuſ- 


picion of craft and difingenuity, of a cor- 
rupt, or a baſe mind, in the er, his 
eloquence loſes all its real eff It may 


entertain and amuſe; but it is viewed as 


artifice, as trick, as the play only of ſpeech; 
and, viewed in this light, whom can it per- 
ſuade? We even read a book with more 


pleaſure, when we think favourably of its 


author; but when we have the living ſpeak- 
er before our eyes, addreſſing us perſonally 
on ſome ſubje& of importance, the opinion 
we entertain of his character muſt have a 
much more powerſul effect. 

But, leſt it ſhould be (aid, that this relates 
only to the character of virtue, which one 


a maintain, without being at bottom a 
t 


y worthy man, I muſt obſerve farther, 
that, beſides the weight which it adds to 
character, real virtue operates alſo in other 
ways, to the advantage of eloquence. 

F irſt, Nothing is ſo favourable as virtue 

to the proſecution of honourable ſtudies. It 
rompts a generous emulation to excel; it 
inures to induſtry; it leaves the mind va- 
cant and free, maſter of itſelf, diſencum- 
bered of thoſe bad paſſions, and diſengaged 
from thoſe mean purſuits, which have ever 
been found the greateſt entmies to true 
; proficiency. Quinctilian has touched this 


. confideration very properly: « Quod fi 
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« agrorum nimia cura, et ſollicitior rei ſa- 
« miliaris diligentia, et venandi voluptas, 
« et dati ſpectaculis dies, multum ſtudiis 
«- auferunt, quid putamus facturas cupidi - 
« tatem, avaritiam, .invidiam? Nihil enim 
« eſt tam occupatum, tam multiforme, tot 
« -ac tam variis affectibus coneiſum, atque 
« laceratum, quam mala ac improba mens. 
« Quis inter hc, literis, aut ulli bonas 
« arti, locus? Non hercle magis quam 
« frugibus, in terra ſentabus: ac rubis oc - 
« pf. „ „ e Eo gr el H5gt 
But, 5 this eee 0 
another of ſtill higher importance, though 
Tan not fare. of hs helng iliaged to as 
much as it deſerves; namely, that from the 
ſountain of real and genuine virtue, are 
drawn thoſe ſentiments which will ever be 
moſt powerful in affecting the hearts of 
others. Bad as the world is, nothing has 
ſo great and univerſal a command over the 
minds of men as virtue. No kind of lau- 
guage is ſo generally underſtood, and ſo 
powerfully felt, as the native language of 
worthy and virtuous feelings. He only, 
therefore, who poſſeſſes theſe full and ſtrong, 
can ſpeak; properly, and in its own lan- 
guage, to the heart. On all great ſubjects 
and occaſions, there is a dignity, there ia 
an energy in noble ſentiments, which is 
overcoming and irreſiſtible, They give 
an ardour and a flame to one's diſcourſe, 
which ſeldom fails to kindle a like flame in 
thoſe who hear; and which, more than any 
other cauſe, beſtows on eloquence that 
power, for which it is famed, of ſeizing 
and tranſporting an audience. Here art 
and imitation will not avail. An aſſumed 
character conveys nothing of this powerful 
warmth. It is only a native and unaffected 
glow of feeling, which can tranſmit the 
emotion to others. _ the moſt re- 
nowued orators, ſu Cicero and De- 
moſthenes, were no leſs diſtineniſhed for 
ſome of the high virtues, as public ſpirit and 
zeal for their country, than foreloquence- 


* «© If the management of an eſtate, if anxious 
1 attention to domeſtic economy, a paſſion for 
« hunting, or whole days given up to public 
« places and amuſements, conſume ſo much time 
« that is due to ſtudy, how much greater waſte 
« muſt be occaſioned by licentiousdefires, avarice, 
« or envy! Nothing is fo much hurried and agi- 
© tated, ſo eontradictory to itſelſ, or fo violently 
« torn and ſhattered by couflicting paſſions, as a 
© bad heart. Amidſt the diſtractions which it 
« produces, what room is left for the cultivation 
« of letters, or the purſuit of any honourable art? 
« No more, affuredly, than there is for the growth - 


& of corn in a field that is over-run with thorns 852 


« and brambles. 
| Beyond 


— n ⏑— 


the 
order, and indignation at infolence and op- 


and what is generally 
: ” -” ” 72 „ =y 


quence owed much of its effect; and thoſe 
orations of theirs, in which there breathes 


rit, are thoſe which have moſt attracted the 
admiration of a 


thoſe who would excel in any of the higher 
Ends of oratory, than to cultivate halts of 


de ſeveral virtues, and to refine and im- 


prove all their moral feelings. Whenever 
theſe become dead, or callous, they may 
2 
. foiments tad dipokt 


the love | 
S 
LO" - 3 | * ity 5 pirit; 


ce; and no 
- ipoſition which 
takes pleaſure in depreciating what is great, 
= TLz = 8 | - d * I, 


mitant of merit; 


„ | INTRODUCTION. 
| — likely to excel in any thing ; but leaſt of 
all-in-oratory, A true orator ſhouldibe a 
＋ of generous ſentiments, of warm 


one not 


— <4 ein make their caſe his own. 
| n of mo- 
en! 


, muſt alſo be ſtudied by every public 
ſpeaker. ii  efſential; it is al- 
ways, and juſtly, ſup to be a m_ 
ever appearance ot 
it is winning and efling. But mo- 
tiny, Every pablic ſpeaker ſhould be able 
. Ev c | | 
8 mil; und ome 
| air, not -C 7 r 
firmneſs, which beſ a — of 
his being perſuaded of the truth 
or juſtice, of what 1 delivers; a circum- 
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mountains, I fell into a 3 con- 


3 on the vanity = life ; rr, all the 1 


and x g from one. thou 


8 Whillt I was thus mufng, 1 
 calt my eyes towards the ſummit of a rock 
that was not far from oy. hem} Bp 
vered one in the habit of a ſhepherd, with 
- a little muſical inſtrument in his hand. As. 
ſpy only et bo . Tie e 
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= ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE. a 
ver of it, I and that it conſiſted of three- The genius ſeeing me indulge myſelf 
8 Zh and ten entire arches, with ſeveral in this melancholy proſpect, told me I 
broken arches, which, added to thoſe that had dwelt long enough upon it: Take 
were entire, made up the number about an thine eyes off the * ſaid he, and tell 
hundred. As I was counting the arches, me if thou ſeeſt any thing thou doſt not 
the genius told me that this bridge conſiſt- comp Upon looking up, What 
ed at firſt of a thouſand arches; but that a mean, faid I, thoſe great flights of birds 
SY flood ſwept away the reſt, and left the that are perpetually hovering about the 
idge in the ruinous condition I now be- bridge, and ſettling it from time to 
held it: but tell me further, ſaid her what time? I fee 4c: Jy lorry ravens, cor- 
thou diſcovereſt on it. 3 88 morants, 7 _ : * _——— 
people paſſing over it, faid I, and a creatures, ſeve ttle win 8, 
e re As I perch in numbers upon the middle 
f mags more ena, I ſaw 3 of arches. 7 _ ſaid * e e ww 
te p rs droppin 8 ridge avarice, ſuperſtition, deſpair, love, wi 
into the rea — underneath the like cares. end pakions thin n 
it; and upon further examination, per- man life. TH 
- Ceived there were innumerable trap-doors © I here fetched a deep ſigh: Alas, ſaid I, 
| that lay concealed in the bridge, which man was made in vain! is he given 
"+ - the paſſen rs no ſooner trod upon, but away to miſery and mortality! tortured in 
FF 
33 i ared. hidden genius being nioved with compaſſion to- 
» »pit-falls' were ſet very thick at the en- wards me, bid me quit ſo uncomfortable a 
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another, being quite tired and ſpent with and ff forth into an immenſe ocean, 

ſo long a ; | that a huge rock of adamant runnin 
I paſſed ſome time. in the contempla- through the midſt of it, and dividing ut thing 
tion of this wonderful ſtructure, and the into two equal The clouds ſtill with 
3 variety of objects which it preſented. reſted on one of it, inſomuch that I the f 
My heart was with a deep melan- could diſcover nothing in it: but the other 3 3 


A choly, to ſee ſeveral droppin une xpectedly appeared to me a vaſt ocean, planted with 


mu the midft of mirth Jolly, and eatch- innumerable iſlands; Wat were covered 1 
zg at every thing that them, to with fruits and flowers, and interwoven the p 
die chemſelves. Some were looking np with a thouſand little ſhining ſeas that chang 
1 ee Gees 8 I could fee perſons dreſ- hood 

me, and, in the midſt of a . lands 1 of i 

_- Kumbled and fell out of ultitudes their heads, ile wade thn tribe, lying more 
were very buſy in the purſuit of bubbles, down by the fides of fountains, or re ruſal 

- {that glittered in their eyes, and danced be- on beds of flowers; and could hear a con- train 
ſore chem; but often, when they 28 fuſecd harmony of bitds, falling inceſ{ 

- themſelves within the reach of their waters, human voices, muſical inftru- ' Qual 

_ - ooting" failed, and down they funk. In ments. Gladnefs grew in me at the diſ- i . objed 
mis confuſion of objects, I obſerved ſome covery of ſo delightful a ſcene. I wiſhed he flo 

: With ſcimitars in their hands, and 'others for the wings of an eagle, that'T t fly Mito a 

Dich urinals, who ran to and fro upon the away to thoſe happy feats, but ge- a 

- , =bridge, th ſeveral perſons" on trap- | nins told mie there was nv paſſage to them, tumul 

* doors which. e 83 e e — 
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32. The Page of Life; an Allegory. 


dual change 
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BOOK I. MORAL 
before thee, and with 


fo freſh and green | 

which the whole face of the ocean appears 
ſpotted as far as thou canſt ſee, are more 
in number than the ſands on the ſea-ſhore ; 


of iſlands behind thoſe 
which thou here diſcovereſt, reaching fur- 
ther than thine eye, or even thine imagi- 
nation, can extend itſelf. - Theſe are 

men after death, who, 


tue in which they excelled, ere diſtributed 
| theſe ſeveral iſlands, which abound 
with pleaſures of different kinds and de- 


ee ſeitable 2 the elde 0d pee, 
tions of thoſe who are ſettled in them; 


every iſland is a iſe accommodated to 
its reſpective inhabitants. Are not theſe, 
O Mirza, habitations worth contending 


| for? Does life appear miſerable, that gives 


thee opportunities of earning ſuch a re- 
wants” bs death to be feared, that wil 
convey thee to ſo happy an exiſtence : 
Think not man was in vain, who 
has ſuch an eternity reſerved for him.-I 

with inexpreſlible pleaſure on theſe 

r iſlands. At length, ſaid I, Shew me 
naw, I beſeech thee, the ſecrets that lie 


hid under thoſe dark which cover 
the ocean on the other fide of the rock of 
_ adamant. - hens mem. me no an- 
ſwer, I turned about to addreſs myſelf to 
him a ſecond time, but I found that he had 
left me: I then turned again to the viſion 
which I had been ſo long contemplating ; 
but inſtead of the rolling tide, the arched 
e eee I faw no- 
thing but'the long hollow valley of Bagdat, 
with oxen; ſheep, and camels, grazing upon 
the fides of it. S Speftater. 


' « Life,” Seneca, is: a voyage, in 
MG as which we are per 


changing our ſcenes: we firſt leave child- 
hood behind us, then youth, then the years 
of ri manhood, then the better or 


more pleaſing part of old age. The pe- 


ruſal of this paſſage having excited in me a 
train of refletions on the ſtate of man, the 
inceſſant fluctuation of his wiſhes, the 


objefts, and the tlefsneſs with which 
he floats along the ſtream of time, I ſunk 


into a ſlumber amidſt my meditations; and, fome univerſal infatuation, every man ap- 


en a ſudden, found my ears filled with the 
tumult of labour, the ſhouts of alaerity, the 
firieks of alarm, the whiſtle of winds, and 


— 


the daſh of waters. "ge 


- 


' were many, who, 


gra- treat 
of his diſpoſition to all external often avoid it by oblique 


AND RELIGIOUS. | 3 


my curioſity ; but ſoon recovering myſelf | 
fo far as to enquire whither we were going, 
and what was the cauſe” of ſuch ,clamour 
and confuſion ; 1 was told that | 
launching out into the ocean of Life ; that 
we 3 bans ſtreights _ 
fancy, in which m periſh 
ſome by the weakneſs and fragility 
veſſels, znd more by the folly, perverſeneſs; 
or negligence of thoſe who undertook to 
ſteer them; and that we were now on the 
main ſea, abandoned to the winds and bil- 
lows, without any other means of — ; 
than the care e mtg 
ways in our power to chuſe, among great 
neſs ; ing m es behin- 
me, ſaw a Rows towing 2 0 flowery 
iflands, which every one that failed along 
ſeemed to behold with pleaſure ;'but no | 
——— wore than the current, which 

ugh not or turbulent, was ir- 
— bore Jim away. "Boyoud thels- 
iſlands, all was darkneſs ; nor could any of 
the ers deſcribe the ſhore at wideh 
he firft | 2 x 
Before me, and on either fide was an 
expanſe of waters violently agitated; and 
covered with ſo thick a mil; | 


gers, and ſo thick: the-darkneſt; thas nd. 


_ caution, could confer ſecurity.” Yet there - 


by falſe intelligence, be- 
trayed their followers into Whirlpools, 
by violence -puſhed thoſe whom they found 


2 


in their way againſt the rockæens. 


The cu 
mountable; but though it was impoſſchle td 
fail againſt it, or to return to the place that 
was once paſſed, yet it was not ſo violent 
as to allow no opphrtunities for dexterity 
2 fince; though none could re- 
It was, however, not very common to 
ſteer with muck care or pru ; for, by 
py 


ea to thank himſelf ſafe, though he ſaw 
him ; and no ſooner dil wat 


- 


R oper chem, chan their fate and their mif- 
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purſued wich the ſame jocund confidence ; 
every man congratulated himſelf upon the 
ſoundneſs of his veſſel, and believed him- 


fell able to ſtem the whirlpool in which his 


friend was ſwallowed, or glide over the 

rocks on which he was daſhed : nor was it 

obſeryed that the fight of a wreck 
man 


indifference, or from wearineſs of their pre- 

ſent. condition; for not one of thoſe who 
thus ruſhed upon deſtruction failed, when 
he was ſinking, to cr loudly upon his aſ- 
ſociates for that which could not now 
be-given him : many ſpent their laſt 
moments in cautioning others againſt the 
folly by which they were intercepted in the 
mid of their courſe. Their benevolence 


muſt ſink at laſt. | 


— 


This neceſlty of periſbing might have 


been expected to ſadden the gay, and in- 
-  timidate the daring, at leaſt to keep the 
melancholy and timorous in pe tor- 


mente, and hinder them from any enjoy- 


ment of the varieties and 2 
which nature offered them as the ſolace of 
their labours; yet in effect none ſeemed 


-leſs to expect deſtruction than thoſe to 


whom it was moſt dreadful; they all had 
the art of concealing their danger from 


5 themſelves ; and thoſe who knew their in- 


ability to bear the fight of the terrors chat 
embarraſſed their way, took care never to 


look forward, but ound ſome amuſement 


ol the preſent ee 56 og generally en- 
tertained themſelves by playing with H 
lars of aha voy. 
age'of Life. TT 
Vet all that Hope ventured to promiſe, 
even to thoſe whom ſhe favoured moſt, 
| was, not that they ſhould eſcape, but that 
"they ſhould fink laſt ; and with this 
ue every one was fatisfied, though he 


* 


; it. Hope, indeed, apparently. mocked the 
*  - ereduiity of her companions; for, in pro- 
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charge within the eddy of the gulph 
temperance, where, indeed, 


Hughed at the reſt for ſeeming to believe 


- 


redoubled her aſſurances of ſafety ; and 
none were more buſy in making proviſions 
for a long voyage, than they whom all 
but themſclves ſaw likely to periſh ſoon by 
irreparable decay. 5 


I che midit of the current. uf Lie nd 


the gulph of Intemperance, a dreadful 
whirlpool, interſperſed with rocks, of 


_ which the pointed crags were concealed 


under water, and the tops covered with 
herbage, on which Eaſe ſpread couches 
of repoſe ; and with ſhades, where Plea- 
ſure warbled the ſong of invitation. With- 
in fight of theſe rocks, all who failed on 
the ocean of Life muſt neceſſarily paſs. 
—_ indeed _ * at hand 8 1 
paſſengers. through a narrow outlet, 
which. they might — but very — 
could, by her entreaties or remonſtrances, 
be induced to n 
without ſtipulatin t me a proach 
_ unto — — - Pleaſure, _ 
t ſolace ves a rt 
— of that delicious region, after 
which always determined to purſue 
their without any other deviation. 
Reaſon was too often prevailed upon ſo 
far by theſe promiſes, as to venture her 
of In- 
the cucumvo- 
lation was weak,, but yet interrupted the 
courſe of the veſſel, and drew it, by inſen- 


ſible rotations, towards the centre. She 


'then repented her temerity, and with all 
her force endeavoured to retreat; but the 
draught of the gulph was generally too 
ſtrong to be overcome; and the paſſenger, 
having "danced in circles with 4 pleafing 
and giddy velocity, was at laſt overwhelm- 
ed and loſt. Thoſe few whom Reaſon was 
able to extricate, wee ſuffered fo 
many ſhocks-,upon the points which ſhot 
out from the rocks of Pleafure, that x 
were unable to continue their courſe wi 

the ſame ſtrength. and facility as before, 
but floated along timorouſly and feebly, 
endangered by every breeze, and ſhattered 
by every ruffle of the water, till they ſunk, 
by ſlow degrees, after long ſtruggles, and 
innumera 
their own folly, and waraing others againſt 
the firſt approach of the gulph of Intem- 


There were artiſts /who pr to re- 
pair the breaches and ſtop the leaks of . the 
9 had been ſhattered on the 
rocks of Pleaſure. Many appeared to 
have great onfidence in Ge Mb and 
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ſome, ndeed, were preſerved: by it from 
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Inking, who had received only a fingle 
blow ; but I remarked, that few veſſels 
laſted long which had been tnuch repaired, 
nor was it found that the artiſts themſelves 
continued afloat longer than thoſe who had 


leaſt of their aſſiſtance. f 
be only advantage which, in the voyage 
of Life, the cautious had above the neg- . 


ligent, was, that they ſunk later, and more 


ſuddenly; for ed forward till they 
e they 


ſcen all thoſe in whoſe com- 

pany they had iſſued from the ſtreights of 

nfancy, periſh in the way, and at laſt 
were overſet by a croſs breeze, without 
the toil of reſiſtance, or the anguiſh of ex- 
pectation. But ſuch as had often fallen 
againſt the rocks of Pleaſure, commonly 
ſubſided by ſenſible degrees, contended lon 
with the encroaching waters, and 
themſelves by labours that ſcarce Hope 
herſelf could flatter with ſucceſs. *_ 

As T was looking upon the various fate 
of the multitude about me, 1 was ſuddenly 
alarmed with an 8 from ſome 
unknown power, Gaze not id! 
others when thou thyſelf art bi 


|  Whetice is this thoughtleſs tranquillity, 


gd? 1 looked, ind forte he pat 
4 and ſeeing ulph 
Prat and 


of Intemperance before me, 


% 
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Story of Obidab. 
+ Obidah, the ſon of Abenſina, left the 


taravaniera early in the morning, and pur- 


ſued his journey through the Plains of In- 


doſtan. He was freſh and vigorous with 
reſt; he was animated with ho 


eſt he was 
incited by deſire ; he walked fwiftly for- 
ward over the vallies, and ſaw the hills 


graduall 
along, ears were delighted wi 
morning ſong of the bird of paradiſe, he 


was fanned by the laſt flutters of the ſink- 


ing- breeze, and ſprinkled with dew by 


groves of ſpices ; he ſometimes contem- 


plated the towering 2 of the oak, mo- 
z and ſoinetimes caught 

the gentle fragrance of the primroſe, eldeſt 
daughter ak of 29s. all his ſenſes were 
gratified, and all care was baniſhed from 
Thus he went on till the ſun approached 
his meridian, and the increafing heat prey- 
ed upon - his ſtrength; he 'then looked 
about him for ſome more commo- 


us path. He ſaw, on his right hand, 


a groye that ſeemed to wave its ſhades as 


riſing before him. 3 ſelf 


* 


AND RELIGIOUS. 


2 fign of invitation j he entered it, and 


found the coolneſs and verdure irreſiſtibly 
pleaſant. He did not however, for 
whither he was travelling, but found a 
narrow way bordered with flowers, which 
ared to have the ſame direction with 
the main road, and was that, by 
this riment, he had found means 
to unite pleaſure with buſineſs, and to gain 
its fatigues. He, therefore, ftill 
to for a time, withont the leaſt re- 
miſſion of his ardour, except that he was 
ſometimes tempted to the muſic of 
the birds, whom the heat had aflembled in 


the ſhade, and ſometimes amuſed himſelf 


with plucking the flowers that covered thy 
banks on either. ſide, or the fruits that 
hung upon the branches. At laſt the green 
path began to decline from its firſt ten- 
dency, and to wind among hills and thick, 
ets, cooled with fountains, and murmur- 
ing with water-falls. Here Obidah pauſed 
for a time, and began to conſider whether 
it were longer ſafe to forſake the known 


and common track; but remembering that 


the heat was now in its greateſt violence, 


and that the plain was duſty and une ven, he 
reſolved to purſue the nem path, which he 


ſuppoſed only to make a-few meanders, in 
compliance with the varieties of the ground, 


and to end at laſt in the common “ld. 


| Having thus calmed his ſolicitude, he 
renewed his pace, though he ſuſpected that 
he was not gaining ground. This uneaſt- 
neſs of his mind inclined him to lay hold 
on every new object, and give way to 


every ſenſation that might footh or divert 


him. He liſtened to every echo, he mount- 
ed every hill for a freſh pred he turn- 
ed aſide to every caſcade, im- 
with tracing the courſe of a gentle xi - 
ver that rolled among the trees, and wa- 
tered a large region with innumerable cir-+ 
cunvolutions. ' In theſe amuſements the 
hotfrs paſſed away uncounted, his devia-- 
tions had perplexed his memory, and he 
knew not towards what point to travel. 
He Lead yo and confuſed, afraid to 
| leſt he ſhould go wrong, yet 


now paſt. While he was thus tortured wita | | 


uncertainty, the {ky was. overſpread with 
clouds, the day valle from - before him. 
and a ſudden tetapeſt gathered round has 
head, | Hig was yow rowled- by biy danges, 
to a quick and painful rememb of hie 
folly; he now ſaw hom happineſs is loſt. 
when eaſe is conſulted; he lamented the 
JJ 3 NP > 
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unmanly impatience that prompted him to remit our fervour, and endeavour to find 
— 2 the grove, and deſpiſed the ſome mitigation of our duty, and ſome 
petty curioſity that led him on from trifle more eaſy means of obtaining the ſame 
to trifle. ile he was thus refleting, the end. We then relax our vigour, and re- 
air grew'blacker, and a clap of thunder ſolve no longer to be terrified with crimes 
broke his meditation. at a diſtance, but rely upon our on con- 
He now reſolved to d6 what remained ftancy, and venture to approach what we 
; yet in his power; to tread back the ground , relolve never to touch. We thus enter the 
= Þ Which he had paſſed, and try to find ſome bowers of eaſe, and repoſe in the ſhades 
Me where the wood might open into the of. ſecuriry. Here the heart ſoftens, and 
plain. He proftrated himſelf on the ground, vigilance ſubſides; we are then willing to 
- and commended his life to the Lord of enquire «vhether another advance cannot 
; nature. He roſe with confidence and tran- be made, and whether we may not, at 
quillity, and preſſed on with his fabre in his leaſt, turn our eyes upon the of 
Band, for the beaſts of the deſert were in pleaſure. We approach them with ſcruple 
motion, and on every hand were heard the and heſitation; we enter them, but enter 
mingled howls: of rage and fear, and ra- timorous and trembling, and always ho 
vage and expiration; all the horrors of to paſs through them without loſin 
=. chr and ſolitude ſurrounded him; the road of virtue, which we, for a while, keep 
winds roared in the woods, and the torrents in our ſight, and to which we propoſe to 
> _ tumbled from the hills. return. But temptation ſucceeds t ; 
* , Work'dintoſudden rage by wint'ry ſhow'rs, tion, and one compliance 
Doss the ſteep hill the roaring torrent pours; another; we in time loſe 
Tue mountain ſhepherd hears the diſtant noiſe. innocence, and ſolace. our diſquiet with 
Thus forlorn and diſtreſſed, he wander- ſenſual .gratifications. By degrees we let 


be 
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ed through the wild, without knowing fall the remembrance of our original in- nd 
whither he was going, or whether he was tention, and quit the only adequate dbject ali 
every moment drawing nearer to ſafety or. of rational deſire. We entangle ourſelves | & 


d deſtruction. At length, not fear, but in buſineſs, i - ourſelves in luxury, 
| Iabour, began to overcome him; his breath and rove through the labyrinths of incon- 
; ſhort; and his knees trembled, and ſtancy, till the dias of old age begins 
de was on the point of lying down in re- to invade us, and diſeaſe and anxiety ob- 
Ggnation to his fate, when he beheld firu& our way. We then Mn 
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through the brambles the glimmer of a our lives with, horror, with ſorrow, with i _ Ws 
taper. He advanced towards the light, repentance; and wiſh, but too often vainly \ Ws 
and. finding- that it proceeded from the wiſh, that we had not forſaken the ways of \ nz 
cottage. of a hermit, he called humbly at virtue. Happy are they, my ſom who mall 7 
the door, and obtained admiſſion. The old learn from thy example not to deſpair, but dh 
man {et before him ſuch proviſions as he ſhall remember, that though tis day is 15 
- Had collected for himſelf, on which Obidah paſt, and their ſtrength is waſted, there yet 5 Fa 
fed with eagerneſs and gratitude. remains one effort to be made; that re- 1 
8 5 When the repaſt was over, © Tell me, formation is never hopeleſs, nor ſincere en- thoſ⸗ 
-  Gaid the hermit, by what chance thou haſt deavours ever unaſlited; that the wanderer And 
"BH been brought hither ; I have been now: may ar length return, after all his errors; _ 
| twenty years an inhabitant of the wilder. and that he who implores ſtrength and cou- { of: 
. -nefs, in which I never ſaw a man before.” rage from above, ſhall find danger and verſe 
. Obidah then related the occurrences of his difficulty give way before him. Go now, and 
. Journey, without any concealment or pal- my fon, to th repoſe; commit — Fo pv 
lation. i de care of Omnipotence; and when the Bi 
faid the hermit, © let the errors reaps bar gall | wait - oh ment 
anc flies, the drpgers and elcape of thi thy journey and thy life.. Rambler. * = 
iſe i jour- $ 4. The preſent Life to be confidered only ar —— 
ing of it may conduce to the Happinuſs of a future 8 
of expecta- one. 8 | _ 
hope, A lewd young fellow ſeeing an aged her- 4 

; travel mit go by him barefoot, « Father,” fays 
ty towards he, « you.are in a very miſerable condition __ 
ume we if there is not another world. « True, "ND 


ſon,” 
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fon,” ſaid the hermit: but what is thy 
condition if there is? Man is a creature 
dbſigned for two different ſtates of being, 
or rather, for two different lives. His firſt 
life is ſhort and tranfient ; his ſecond, per- 

manent and laſting. . The queſtion we are.. 
all concerned in is this, In which of thoſe | 
two lives is it our chief intereſt to make 


| ourſelves happy? or, in other words, whe- 


ther we ſhould endeavour to ſecure. to our- 
ſelves the pleaſures and gratifications of a 
life which 1s uncertain and precarious, and, 
at its utmoſt length, of a very inconſider- 
able duration; or to ſecure to ourſelves the 
. Pleaſures of a life that is fixed and ſettled, 
and will never end? Every man, upon the 
firſt of this queſtion, knows v 
well which fide of it he ought to cloſe with. 
But however right we are in theory, it is 
plain that, in practice, we adhere to the 
wrong lide of the queſtion. We make pro- 
viſions for this life, as though it were never 
10 ip ad end; Lang. for jos other life, as 
it were never to ve a beginnin 
* «vv a ſpirix of ſuperior r — is 
ger to human nature, accidentally 
upon the earth, and take a ſurvey 
. its inhabitants, what would his notions 
of us be? Would not he think, that we are 


| * of beings made for quite different 
an rag urpoles than what we really are? 
Maß not that we were. placed afte 


in this world. to get riches and . honours ? 
Would not þ think chat it was our duty 


\ Nay, woulc not he believe we were for- 
hidden poverty by threats of eternal 


_ uſhment, and enjoined to. purſue our plea- | 


-Jures under pain of damnation ? He would 
rtainly imagine, that we were influenced 


1 


ealth, and ſtation, and title? ſand 


duration which is to 20 
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of creatures are to exiſt to all eternity in 
another life, for which they make no pre- 
parations ? Nothing can be a greater diſ- 
grace to reaſon, than that men, who are 
bar. be of theſe two different ſtates of 


rajly employed in | 


ſhould be 
ae for a life of threeſcore 
years, and ney * make en 
for that w n H 
years, will be ſtill 2 5 beginning; 


eſpecially when we conſider that our en- 
deavours for making ourſelves great, or 
rich, or honourable, or whatever elſe we 
place our happineſs in, may, aſter all, prove 
fanny whereas, if we y and. 
ſincerel 3 to make ourſelves hap- 
py in the other life, we are ſure that our 
endeavours will ſucceed, and that we tall 


not be diſappointed. of our ho 
The ſo eng d h ww 


of the ſchoolmen. Suppoſing the whole __ 


F e 
of the fineſt ſand, and that a ſingle 


2 of this fand ſhould be 
every tho uſand years: 1 aw 


that you had it in your choice to be PPY 
all the while this prodigious maſs of by 
was conſuming by this flow method till 
there was not 2 rain of it left, on condi-. 
tion you were to 1 after; 
or ſu ou t y ſor erer 
An 8 e 8 Dad 
al „ te 8 


E 


f thaſe two caſes would. 


as a kind of eternity, 2 
do not bear ſo great a 


2 together 


** | 
| « — : 
rr ; 


to diſpoſe ſome fink, under 
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/  lappy for the ſpace of only threeſcore and virtues which are wild and uncultivated 5 » 
tan years, nay, . e twenty or to ſee courage exerting itſelf in herceneſy, 

| tel years, I might ſay, of only a day or reſolution in obſtinacy, wiſdom in cunning, 

. © - an hour, and nuſerable to all eternity; or, patience in ſullenneſs and deſpair. 1 
on the contrary, miſerable for this ſhort Men's paſſions operate yariouſly, and 
term of years, and happy for a whole appear in different kinds of actions, ac- 

15 1 words are Rificient to ex- . cording as they are more or leſs rectiſied 
pfreſs and want of conſideration and ſwayed by reaſon. When one hears of 

. which in ſuch 2 caſe makes a wrong 'negroes, who upon the death of their maſ- 
chice! © © ters, or upon changing their ſervice, hang 
I Xbere put 1 * the next tree, as * 

y ſuppoſing (what ſeldom happens) that 10 ns in our American planta- 

210 | 0 5 1 . le in * e Te ther fide- 
tts life; but if we ſuppoſe (as it gene- lity, though it expreſſes itſelf in fo dread- 

- rally happens) that virtue will make us z manner? t might not that ſa- 

more happy, even in this life, than a con- vage greatneſs of foul, which a in 
eee theſe poor wretches on man » be 


=, 
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ly admire the ſtupidity or madneſs of thoſe 
erſons who are capable of making ſo ab- 


raiſed to, were it rightly cultivated? And 
what colour of excuſe can there be for the 


urd a choice! | - contempt with which we treat-this part of 
© Every wiſe man, therefore, will conſider ' our ſpecies; that we ſhould not put them 


- - this life only as it may conduce to the hap- 
- pineſs of the other, and chearfully Gerikes 
the pleaſures of a few years to thoſe of an 
eternity. © SpeHator. 
. The Advantages of a good Education. 
I conſider an human foul without edu- 
. cation "like. marble in the quarry, which 
ſhews none of its inherent beauties, until 
the Kill of the poliſher fetches out the co- 
jours, makes the ſurface ſhine, and diſco- 
vers every ornamental cloud, ſpot; and vein, 
that 1 body of it. Educa- 
tion; after the fame manner, when it works 


upon a noble mind, draws out to view every 


latent virtue and perfection, which, with- 
—— helps, are never able to make 


3 . ; my reader will give me leave to 
ED change the alluſion fo ſoon 


him, I 


mall make uſe of the fame i to il- 


. + Juftrate the force of education, which Arif- 


. totle has bony ht to explain his doctrine 


upon the common foot of humanuty ; that 


we ſhould only ſet an inſignificant fine up- 
on the man who murders them; nay, that 


we ſhould, as much as in us lies, cut them 


off from the prof of happineſs in ano- 
ther world, S this, and deny 
them that which we look upon as the pro- 
E I 

It is therefore aw 3 
to be born in thoſe parts of the work 
where wiſdom and knowledge flouriſh ; 


though it muſt be confeſſed there are, eren 


in theſe parts, ſeveral poor uninſtructed 
rſons, who are but li 
itants of thoſe nations of Which I have 


been here ' ſpeaking ; as thoſe whio' have 


had the advantages of a more liberal edu- 
cation, riſe above one another by ſeveral 


different degrees of perfection. For, to 
return to our ſtatue in the block of marble, 
we ſee it ſometimes only begun to be 
chipped, ſometimes rough-hewn, and but 
juſt ſketched into an human figure ; ſome- 


above the inha- 


g. 


ec ſubſtantial forms, when he tells us that times we ſee the man appearing diſtinctly 
a ſtatue lies hid in a block of marble ; and in all his limbs and features; ſometimes we 
Wat che art of the ſtatuary only clears find the figure wrought up to great ele- 

_ away the Tuperfluous matter, and removes gancy ; but ſeldom meet with * K 

te rubbiſh. The figure is in the ſtone, which the hand of a Phidias or a Praxiteles 
could not give ſeveral nice touches and 


teure is to a block of marble, education is finiſhings. SpeZator.  . 
00 an human ſoul. The hiloſopher, ths-- 5 2 E N 
int, or the hero, the wht the good, or 9 6- The Diſadvantages of a bad Educa- 


—— _ the great man, very often lie hid and con- n tion. | 
deen nA plebeian, which a proper edu- Sir, I was condemned by -ſome diſaſ- 
- _ - cauon might have diſ-interred, and have trous influence to be an only ſon, born to 
Wahr id light. * I am therefore much the apparent proſpect of a fortune, 
YN delighted with reading the accounts of ſa- and allotted to my parents at that-time of 
ons and wit 1 contemplating thoſe life when ſatiety of common 0 
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8 - 
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virtue and underſtanding, that they 


* 
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was celebrated by the tenants with feaſts, 
and dances, and bagpipes; congratulations 


= 


MORAL 
My birth 
were ſent from every 


in my firſt cries, ſuch tokens of future 
red themſelves determined to devote the 


remaining art of life to my happineſs and 


of their eſtate. 


wehe able of my father and mother 


were not percepti unequal, and educa- 
tion had Cn 


over the other. They had both kept good my 
y, rattled in chariots, glittered in 


| pi ts. and dared of com woe 


rt in the games that were in their 
| rimes called in as' auxiliaries 2 the 
+ Intruſion of thought. 
When 2 is ſuch a parity 
two perſons aſſociated for fe, the — 
tion which the huſband, if he be not com- 
pletely ſtupid, muſt always ſuffer for want 
of ſuperiority, finks him to ſubmiſſiveneſs. 
My mamma therefore governed the 
without controul; and, except that my fa- 
ther {ill retained ſome authority in the 
e and now and then, after a — 
bottle, broke a looking-gla or 
china-dith to prove his ſovereignty, the 
whole- courſe of the year was regulated by 
her direction, the ſervants received from 
her all their orders, and the tenants were 
continued or diſmiſſed at her diſcretion. | 
She therefore thought herſelf entitled to 
the ſuperintendance of her ſon's education; 


hw vp father, at the inſtigation of 


ropoſed that ſhould 


Y p 
be ent to 0 ſchool; very poſitively told him, 


that ſhe would not ſuffer a fine child to be 
ruined;. that ſhe never knew any boys at 
a grammar-ſchool, that could come into 
a room without bluſhing, or fit at the 
table without ſome aukward mneafineſs ; 
that they were-always putting themſelyes 
Into danger by boiſterous plays, or vitiat- 
Ing their behaviour with mean company; 
and chat, for her part, ſhe would rather 
follow me to the e, than ſee me tear 
my cloaths, and hang down my head, and 
ſneak about with dirty ſhoes and blotted 
fingers, my hair unpowdered, and my hat 
uncocked. 
My father} who had no:other end in his 
propolat than to Appear wiſe and manly, 
acquieſced, ſince I was not to live by 
my learning; 


322 Wen gr had ag ſome. * 


. 


parental affec- 1 


y within ten 


miles round ; and my parents diſcovered, mon forms of literary e 


decla- 


me into the parlour. 


for indeed, he had known 


— 
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8 that 2 domeſtic rutor ſhould be 


and hired an honeſt gentleman 
of mean converſation and narrow / ſenti- 
ments, but whom having paſſed the com- 
education, im- 
pheitly concluded 
was to be le from. a ſcholar, 
thought "himſelf ſufficiently exalted' by 
being pac ut the ame ble wich ki 
e his 109 by Oe wiml — 
te city utmoſt flexi 
of eee to all my mother's 
rices. He frequently took aa 
ny book, let I ſhould 5 with too 
lication, charged me never to 3 
5 my ruffles, and gene- 
rally bruſhed my coat before he diſmiſſed | 
He had no occaſion to complain 6 tos. 
burthenſome-an r for my mo. 
ther very judiciouſly conſide red; A 
was not likely to rw Walid is bbs Gon - 
pany, and ſuffered me not to paſs any 
more time in his a than m ben 
———— yarn bec 
en me not to 
tutor's wa „ e e ee 
before me but for practices to be avoided. 
I was every moment admoniſhed not to 
lean on my chair, croſs my legs, or ſwing 
my hands like my tutor; and once my 
mother 1 ſerioully deliberated upon his. 
total diſmifſion, becauſe I began, ſhe faid, 


to learn his manner of ſtickin 2 8 


and had his bend in my 
totter in my gait. 


, and his 


five EATS If, have 1 daſh- . 
ed into confuſion by the ſteadineſs of my 
countenance, ſilenced by my readineſs 'of . 
repate, and tortured with envy by th ; 


$ with which I picked up a fan, pre- 2 
or receiwed un empty 855 


ſented a fnuff- 
2 1 ſkilled 
t fourteen 1 was comp 
in v Book niceties of EY pry _ 
- enumerate the y 
filks; and diſtinguiſh the . a 
French loom, but dart my eye | 
a numerous company, and oblerve i yo | 
deviation from the reigning mode. I was 


univerſally ſcilful in all the changes *of | 


ied to teach that 


Such, however, was her — 


- 8 = 
. 9 
5 * 
% 
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I!n a ſhort time I came to London, and 


ſolicitations, my attendance to the 


fay, has ſomet F 
cularly born, was 
Bruſſels lace. - | 


truſt and power of adj 


| ve $ but as. one, they 
to which he is parti- 
eminently knowing in 


The next year ſaw me-advanced to the 
uſting the ceremo- 

of an Ay All received. their 

» and to me every 


1 2 ate for introduction. My 


heart now diſdained the inſtructions of a 
tutor; who was rewarded with a ſmall an- 


nuity for life, and left me qualified, in my 


own opinion, to govern myſelf. 


as my father was well known among the 
higher claſſes of life, ſoon rained ad- 
miſſion to the moſt ſplendid aſſemblies, 
and moſt crowded card-tables. Here I. 
found myſelf univerſally careſſed and ap- 
Plauded ; the. ladies praiſed the fancy of 


my clothes, the beauty of my form, and 


the ſoftneſs of my. voice; endeavoured in 


every place to force t ves to my no- 
tice; and invited, by a thouſand oblique 


lay- 


houſe, and my 10ns in the P I 
was now. happy 7 . extent of 
my conception; a every morning 
e rnoon in viſits, — 
every night in ſelect aſſemblies, where 


to moleſt us. 
Aſter a few ye 


lights became familiar, and 1 had leiſure. 
ten found that 
power to relieve 
recreate wearineſs, by varied 8 


cn 
with whi diy 95 


were themſelves barely admitted, I return in her Wer Gar 
ladies,” and reſolyed to dedicate among the conſtellations, 


not 94 0 mortißcation 


\ 
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| my life to their ſervice and their pleaſure, - 
But I find that I have now 


loff my charms. 
Of thoſe with whom I entered the gay 


world, ſome are married, ſome have re- 


tired, and ſome have ſo much changed 
their opinion, that they ſcarcely pay any 
regard to my civilities, if there is any other 
man in the place. The new flight of beau- 
ties, to whom I have made my addreſſes, 
ſuffer me to pay the treat, and then titter 
with boys. 80 that I now find myſelf wel · 


come only to a few grave ladies, who, un- 


acquainted with all that gives either uſe or 
dignity to life, are content to paſs their 
hours between their bed and their cards, 
without eſteem from the old, or reverence 
from the young. 45 | 

I cannot but think, Mr. Rambler, that 
I have reaſon to complain; for ſurely the 
females ought to pay ſome regard to the 
age of him whoſe youth was paſſed in en- 
deavours to pleaſe them. They that en- 
courage folly in the boy, have no right to 
puniſh it in the man. Yet I that 
though 


laſt years in ſtupidity and contempft. 
I am, &c. Florentulus. 
F 7, Omniſcience and Onmnipreſence of the 


, till the night n 
Lat ſirſt amuſe i 


. 
ough it. 8 | 

Ii wat bal white To complete 
Dains the All wang and 2d Hanna 
that clouded majeſty which Milton takes 
notice of, and opened to the eye a new 
picture of nature, which was more finely 
_ ſhaded, and diſpoſed among ſofter lights, 
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they laviſh their firſt fondneſs —_ | 
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BOOK I. MORAL 


in me, which I believe very often 


and diſturbs men of ſerious and contem- 
plative natures. David himſelf fell into 
it in that reflexion, When I conſiders the 


« and the ſtars 
« what is man 
„him, and the 


W ge Tort of thy tage gers, the moon 


which thou haſt ordained, 
that thou art mindful of 
fon of man that thou re- 


ft him ' In the ſame manner, when 


I confider that infinite hoſt: of ſtars, or, 


wy more ' philoſophically, of ſuns, 


their reſpective 


ſuns ; when I ſtill enlarged the idea, and 
ſy uppoſed another heaven of ſuns and worlds 
g {till above this which we — 


and theſe ſtill 


enlightened by a f 


firmament of luminaries, which are p — 
at ſo great a diſtance, that they may ap- 
pear to the inhabitants of the former as 
the ſtars do to us; in ſhort, while I pur- 


ſued. this thought 


„I could not but reflect 


on that nificant figure which I 
myſelf Eo” the immenſity of God's 


works. 


Were the fun, which | enlightgns this 


ee eee 


planetary wor 1ds that move about him, ut- 


upon 


ed and annihilated, they 


e mile, more tha» gr 


the ſea-ſhore. The 


— b is ſo exceedingly little in com- 
on of the whole, it would ſcarce make 


9 — 


end as creation to the 


other: as it is poſſible there may be ſuch a 
ſenſe in-ourſelves hereafter, or in creatures 


which are at preſent more exalted than 


ourſelves. We ſee many ftars by the hel 
of glaſſes, which we do not diſcover wi 
onrcaked eyes; and the finer our teleſcopes 


are, the more 


ſtill are our diſcovenes. 


Huygenius carries this thought ſo far, that 
he does not think it impoſſible there may 


down to us ſince 


en N 
I could not but — 


ys is — yet travelled 
firſt creation. There 


look upon myſelf with ſe- 


cet horror, as a being that was not worth 
the Gnalleſt regart of onewho had ſo great 
ſuperinten- 


his care and 


— 


AND RELIGIOUS. 11 
_ 1 was afraid of being overlooked 


the immenſity of nature, and loſt 
among that infinite variety of creatures, | 
which in all probability ſwarm through all 


theſe immeaſurable regions of matter. 
In order to recover myſelf from this 


mortifying thought, I conſidered that it 


took its rife From 8 
which we are apt to entertain 


vine nature. We ourſelves _— w_ | 
to many different objects at the ſame time. 
| were then ſhining upon me, with If we are careful to inſpect ſome. 

d innumerable ſets o 8 or worlds, 


which were moving rou 


things, 
we muſt of courſe neglect others. This 
imperfection which we obſerve in ourſelves, 


is an imperfection that cleaves in ſome de- 


e to creatures of the higheſt capacities, 
2s they. are. creatures that 1s, of 
finite and limited natures. The preſence 
of every created being is confined to a 
certain meaſure of ſpace, and conſequent- 


ly his obſervation is ſtinted to a certain 


number of objects. The ſphere in which 
we move, and act, and underſtand, is of 
a wider circumference to one creature 
than another, according as we riſe one 
above another in- the of exiſtence. 


But the wideſt of theſe our {| has its 


circumference... When e we reflect 


on che divine nature, we arg fo ned de 


accuſtomed to this, imperfection in our- 
ſelves, that we cannot forbear in ſome me- 
ſure aſcribing it to him in whom there is © 


no ſhadow of imperfection. Qur reaſon 


indeed aſſures us, that his attributes are 


infinite : but the poorneſs of our concep- 
— i comemplas, 
bounds to every thing — — — 
our reaſon comes a to our ſuccour, and 
throws down all thoſe little prejudices which 


riſe in w unaware, and are natural o the 4 


mind of man. 


We ſhall therefore ately eight, 92 


melancholy thought, of our 
looked by our Maker in the anten ar 


kis works, and the infinity. of de . 
jects which be ſeems e be incef. 


ſantly employed, if we conſider, in the firſt 


* is omnipreſent; and in the 


that he is omniſcient. 


Dr | 
his being paſſes through, actuates, and-ſup-» POM 
ports the whole frame of nature. His erea- 


tion, and every part of it, is full of him. 


There is no he has made, that i- 
either ſo diſtant, ſo little, or ſo inconſider- 

ht, able, which he does not eſſentially inhabit. 
His ſubſtance is within the ſubſtance of 


every being, whether material or immate- 


rial, L intimately preſent to it, as that 
e ie be 3 | 


% 


— 


— 


— 
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df one place into another, or to draw him- 


3 LO 


felf from any thing he has created, or from 
any part of that ſpace which he diffuſed 
and ſpread abroad to infinity. In ſhort, 
0 ſpeak of him in the language of the old 
tuloſophers, he is a being whoſe centre 
is every „ and his circumference no 
In the'ſecond place, he is omniſcient as 
Woll as omnipreſent. His omniſcience in- 
deed neceſſarihy and naturally flows from 
his omnipreſence. He cannot but be con- 
ſcious y motion that ariſes in the 
EIN 
and of ev ught that 

is feving in the ite world, ü erer 
1 thus intimately nated, 
Several moralifts have conſidered the crea- 
Boon as the temple of God, which he has 
built with his own hands, and which is filled 
with his preſence. Others have conſider- 
ed infinite ſpace as the receptacle, or ra- 
ther the habitation of the Almighty : but 
the'nobleſt and moſt exalted way of conſi- 
dering this infinite ſpace, is that of Sir Iſaac 
Newton, who calls it the /en/orium of the 
Godhead: © Brutes and men have their en- 
feriela, or little ſerforiums, by which they 
apprehend che preſence and perceive the 
actions of a few objects, that he contignou: 
to them. Their knowledge and oblerea- 
tion turn within a very narrow circle. But 
as God Almighty cannot but perceive and 
| know every thing in which he reſides, infi- 
| Hite ſpace gives room to infinite knowledge, 


. 


5 ACTS IN PROSE. 
©» _ fetion in him, were he able to move out In this conſideration of God Almighty's 


omnipreſence and omniſcience, every un- 
:omfortable thought vaniſhes. He cannot 
but regard every thing that has being, eſ- 
ially ſuch of N fear 
they are net regarded by him. He is privy 
to all their thoughts, and to that anxiety of 
heart, in particular, which is apt to trouble 
them on this occaſion; for, as it is impoſſi- 
ble ht ſhould overlook any of his crea- 
tures ; ſo we may be confident that he ro- 
gards, with an eye of mercy, thoſe who 
endeavour to recommend themſelves to his 
notice; and in unfeigned humility of heart 
think themſelves unworthy that he ſhould 
be mindful of them. # Spefator.” 
$8. Metives to Piety and Virtue, drawn from 
— Omniſcience and Ommipreſence of the 
In one of late papers, you oc- 
caſion to . the Tkaeiey of the Goa. 
head, and at the fame time to ſhew, that as 
he is preſent to every thing, he cannot 
- but be attentive to every_ thing, and privy 
to all the modes and parts of its exiſtence : 
or, in other words, that his omniſcience and 
omnipreſence are co-exiſtent, and run to- 


through the whole infinitude of 


ace. This conſideration might furniſh 
us with many incentives to devotion, and 
motives to morality ; but as this ſubject 
has been handled by ſeveral excellent wri- 
ters, I ſhall conſider it in a light in which 

1 have not ſeen it placed by others. 
Firſt, How diſconſolate is the condition of 


and 15,” a9 it were, an organ to omniici-" an intellectual being, who is thus preſent 


„ | 
and with one glance of thought ſhould 
ſtart beyond the bounds of the creation, 
ſhould it for millions of years continue its 
prong through infinite ſpace with the 
activity, it would fill find itſelf within 
me embrace of its Creator, and encom- 
_ paſſed round with the immenſity of the 
Gddhead:” While we are in the body he 
_ Is not les preſent wich us, becauſe he is 
;  eonceated from us. Oh that I knew where 
©F might” find him! (fays. Job.) Behold 
1 go ſotward, but he is not there; and 


Z = *-backward,. but I cannot 1 


. | | ve him: 
Don the left hand, where he does work, 


b but I cannot behold him: he hideth him- 
K ſelf on che right hand that I cannot ſee 

_ ham?” In ſhort, reaſon as well as reve- | 
lation, affures us, that he cannot be abſent Being which paſſes through it. The hea- 

vens and the earth, the ftars and planets, 
wmaove and gravitate by virtue of this Ale 


4 « 


ſfrom us, notwithſtanding he is undiſcoyer- 
A _ 
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ts. 


with his Maker, but at the ſame time re- 
ceives no extraordinary benefit or advan- 


tage from this his preſence ? 8 
Secondly, How deplorable is the condi- 


tion of an inte being, who feels no 
other effects from this his preſence, but 
ſuch as proceed from divine wrath and in- 
dignation ! ; | 
Thirdly, How is the condition 
of chat intellectual being, who is ſenfible 
of his Maker's preſence from the ſecret 


Klette of his mercy and loving - kind. 


neſs! ! 


Firſt, Hov: diſconſolate is the condition 


an intellectual being, who is thus pre- 
ſent with his Maker, but at the ſame time 
receives no extraordinary benefit or advar- 


princ! 


"4 


— 


tage from this his nee! Every par- 
ticle of matter is 1 this Almighty. 
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But I ſhall 
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principle within them, All the dead. 

of nature are invigorated by the preſence 
of their Creator, and made capable of 
exerting their reſpective qualities. The 
ſeveral inſtincts, in the brute creation, do 
likewiſe operate and, work towards the ſe- 


veral ends which are agreeable to them, 


by this divine energy. Man only, who. 
does not co- operate with his holy ſpirit, 
and is unattentive te his preſence, receives 


none of theſe advantages from it, which 


are perfective of his nature, and neceſſary 
to his well-being. The divinity is with 
him, and in him, and every where about 
him, but of no advantage to him. It is 
the ſame thing to a man without religion, 
as if there were no God in the world. It 
is indeed impoſſible for an infinite Being to 
remove himſelf from any of his creatures; 
but though he cannot withdraw his eſſence 
from us, which would argue an imperfec- 
tion in him, he can wi w from us all 


| the joys: and conſolations of it. His pre- 
| ſence may perhaps be neceſſary to ſupport 


us in our exiſtence 3 but he may leave this 
our exiſtence to itſelf, with regard to its 
happineſs or miſery. For, in this ſenſe, he 
may caſt us away from his preſence, and 
take his holy ſpirit from us. This ſingle 
conſideration one would think ſufficient to 
make us our hearts to all thoſe infu- 
er rer 
at hand, and ready to be poured in upon 


us; eſpecially when we conſider, Second - 


ly, the deplorable condition of an intellec- 
tual being, who feels no other effects from 
his Maker's preſence, but ſuch as 
from divine wrath and indignation ! - 
We may aſſure ourſelves, that the great 
Author of nature will not always be as one 
who is indifferent to any of his creatures. 
Thoſe who will not feel him in his love, 
will be ſure at length to feel him in his 
diſpleaſure. And how dreadful is the con- 
dition of that creature, who is only ſenſible. 
of the being of his Creator by what he 
ſuffers from him ! He is as eſſentially pre- 
ſent in hell as in heaven; but the inhabi- 
tants of thoſe accurſed places behold him 
only in his wrath, and ſhrink within the 
llames . to., conceal themſelves from him. 
It is not in the power of imagination to, 
conceive the fearful effects ef Omnipo» 
tence incenſed. 
neſs of an intellectual being; who, in this 
life; Hes under the pry of him, that 
times; and In all places, is intimately 


EY 


at all 
wited with him. He is able to Uiſquiet 


the foul, and vex it in all its faculties,” He 
can hinder any of the greateſt comforts of 
life from refreſhing us, and give an edge 
to every one of its {lighteſt calamities. 
Who then can bear the thought of being 
an out- caſt from his. preſence, that is, from 
the comforts of it, or of feeling it only in 
its terrors ? How ic is that expoſtu- 
lation of Job, when for the real trial of his 
tience, he was made to look upon him- 
elf in this deplorable condition! Why 
« haſt thou ſet me as a mark againſt thee, 
«* ſo that I am become a 2 — <WH 
« ſelf?? But, thirdly, how happy is the, 
condition of that intellectual being, who is 
ſenſible of his Maker's preſence. from the 
ſecret effects of his mercy and loving- 
kindneſs! i Een rent 1 1 
The bleſſed in heaven behold him face 
to face, that is, are as ſenſible of his pre- 
ſence as we are of the preſence of any per- 
ſon whom we look upon with our eyes. 
There is doubtleſs a faculty in ſpirits, by 
which they apprehend one another, as our 
ſenſes do material objects; and there is ns 
queſtion but our ſouls, when they are diſ- 
embodied, or placed in glorified bodies, will 
by this faculty, in whatever part of ſpace 
they reſide, be always ſenſible of the di- 
vine preſence, We, who have this veil of 
fleſh ſtanding between us and the world of 
ſpirits, muſt be content to know the ſpirit 
of God 1s preſent with us by the effecta 
which he produceth in us. Our outward: - 
ſenſes are r him; we 
may however taſte and ſee how gracious he 


is, by his influence upon our minds, by. 


thoſe virtuous thoughts which he awakens. 
in us, by thoſe ſecret comforts and refreſh-. 
ments which he conveys into our ſouls, and, 
by thoſe raviſhing joys and inward ſatis- 
factions which are perpetually ſpringing. 
up, and diffuſing themſelves among all the. - | 
thoughts of good men. He. is lodged in 
our very eſſence, and is as a foul wahin: 
the ſoul, to irradiate its, underſtanding, rec- 
tify its will, purify its paſſions; and enliven 
all the powers of man. Ho happy there- 
fore is an intellectual being, who by prayer 
and meditation, by virtue and · goad Works, 
opens this communication , between. God 


and his own ſoul! Though the whole crea- 
tion frowns upon him, and all nature looks 


black about him, he has hig light and ſup- 
port within him, that are able to cheet hie 
mind, and bear him up in the midſt of al.. 
thoſe horrors which engompaſe Hm. He 
knows that his helper; is at hand, and is. | 


0 


Sp = 


„Which is capable of annoyin 
him. In the midſt of calumny 


| 3 - TE adam 3s that who 


as are more delightful than an 
enn be met with in the conv 
ereatures. Even in the hour of 2 he 
. .. conſiders the pains of his diſſolution to be 

elſe but the breaking down of that 

which ſtands betwixt his ſoul, and 
who is always pre- 


ſent with him, and is about to it- 


5 x K joy. 

| — profes, from th 
of our Maker's preſence, from the 
mercy and goodneſs, 
we aut keep ſuch vac "of the bei. 

; | thoughts, that in langua Cri 
2 have ade in 5 
We matt take care not to grieve his hol 
and endeavour to the medita- 
Bons of our hearts always acceptable in 
dis that he may delight thus to reſide 
and dwellin us. The liFkt of nature could pe 
le eb . e 
ge amon es; 
ing nie pri, bnorun cee. 
mane = pee 
Mam trafamns,” ita' et ille nos. There is 
2 — — 9 us, who watches 


and evil men, farther 


r the ſame manner 
But I ſhall conclude 


5 - this diſcourſe with thoſe more emphatical 
words in divine revelation; © If a man love 


eme, he will my words; and my 
Father will love hi an we will come 
unto 155 and make our abode. with 
"kim." 5 Specbator. 
49. On the Immortality of the Sou. 
3 pg alone in one of 
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g or ni 


. created ? Are 


of its duration,” has, I think, been 
evinced to almoſt a demonſtration. - , 
Secondly, from its potions and ſenti- 
ments, as particularly from its love of ex- - 


iflence, its horror of annihilation, and its 


ee ee with that ſeeret ſa- 
ion which it finds in the practice of © 


virtue, and that uneafineſs which follows in 


it u n the commiſſion of vice. 

. from the nature of the Supreme 
Being, whoſe juſtice, goodneſs, wiſdom, 
and veracity, are all concerned in this 


point. 

| But among theſe and other excelent ar- 
guments for the immortality of the ſoul, 
there is one drawn from the perpetual 
greſs of the ſoul to its perfection, Gran, alen 
z poſſibility of ever arriving at it; which 
—— — 

ne im ers 

5 on this fab; though it 
ſeems to me to carry a very great weight 
with it. How can it enter into the th 
of man, that the ſoul, note hong 
ſuch immenſe perfections, and of receivi 


y new — to all eternity, ſhall 


e, eee 
abilities made for no 


e? A brute arrives at a of 

| that he can never paſs: in a few 

years he has all the endowments he is ca- 
pable of; (ro age We wr Oey mes om 
is at 


more, would be the ſame 


might fall away inſenſibly, and 
once into a ſtate of a tion. 
we believe a 1 


coveries of his infinite 
and 


A nian, confdered in-bls profete fate, 


in ſeems ſent into-the world to 
| his kind.” He propagute 


hiniſelf with a ſuc- 


AR ten 
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He does not ſeem born to enjoy life, but 
to deliver it down to others. This is not 


ſurprizing to conſider in animals, which are 
formed for our: uſe, and can finiſh their 


buſineſs in a ſhort life. The filk-worm, 
after having ſpun her taſk, lays her eggs 
and dies. But a man can. never have 


taken in his full meaſure of knowledge, 8 
has not time to ſubdue his paſſions, eſta- 


bliſh his ſoul in virtue, and come up to the 
perfection of his nature, before he is hur- 


"ried off the ſtage. Would an infinitely 
wiſe being make ſuch One creatures ' 


for ſo mean a purpoſe? Can he delight in 


the production of ſuch abortive intelli- 
ences, ſuch ſhort-lived reaſonable beings? 


Would he give us talents that are not to be 
exerted? capacities that are never to be 
gratified ? How can we: find that wiſdom 
which ſhines through all his works, in the 
formation of man, without looking on this 
world as only a nurſery for the next, and 


believing that the ſeveral generations of 


rational creatures, which riſe up and diſap- 


pear in ſuch quick ſucceſſions, are only to 


receive their firſt rudiments of exiſtence 
here, and afterwards to be tranſplauted 
into a more friendly climate, where 
may ſpread and flouriſh to all eternity ? 
There is not, in my opinion, a more 
pleaſing and triumphant err in 
religion, than this of the perpe ro 

which the ſoul makes towards wn ps 
tion of its-nature, withont ever arriving at 
a period in it, To look upon the foul as 
Fans on from ſtrength to ſtrength, to con- 
ider that ſhe is to ſhine for ever with new 
acceſſions of glory, and brighten to all 
eternity; that ſhe will be ſtill adding vir- 


tue to virtue, and knowledge to know- ce 
ledge; carries in it ſomething wonderfully | 


. agreeable to that ambition which is natural 
to the mind of man. Nay, it muſt'bea 


creation for ever DA his eyes, 


the progreſs of a finite ſpirit to 
vil be fuſticlent to extinguiſh-all en 
inf ic , and all co ˖ npt in 


as a God to a human ſoul, knows very 


well that che period will come about in he f 
etertiity, when the human ſoul ſhall be as It i 
| ages as he himſelf now is : nay, when'ſhe 


look down upon that — 5 of —— 


* 
. 
* 


: _ 
, 


"who is not only 


- - -heſt infancy to 


hs 
ſape- - 
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and ſuperiority in the ſcale of being; but 
he knows that, how high ſoever the Ration 
is of which he ftands poſſeſſed at preſent, 
the inferior nature * length mount up 
to it, and ſtiine forth in-the-ſame degree of 


n 1 | 
With what aftoniſhment' and veneration 
may we look into our own ſouls, where 
there are ſuch hidden ftores of virtue and 
knowledge, ſuch inexhauſted ſources of 
2 We know not yet what we ſhall 
„ nor will it ever enter into the heart of 
man to conceive the glory that ill be al- 
ways in reſerve for him. The foul, conſi- 
dered with its Creator, is like one of thoſe 
mathematical lines that may draw nearer 
to another for all eternity without a poſſi- 
bility of touching it: and can there be a 
thought fo tranſporting as to conſider our- 
ſelves in theſe ＋ 18 approaches to him, 
but of happineſs ! Spear. 
$ 10. The Duty of Children 10 their: 


I am the happy father of a very toward- 


they ly ſon, in whom I do not only ſee my life, 
It 


but alſo my manner of life 5 
muy be extremely beneficial to ſociety, 
if you would ently reſume ſubj 
which ferve to os pro” fort of 9 


J 


faſter, and endear the ties of blood with 


thoſe of good-will, protection, obſervance, _ 


' indulgence, and veneration. I would, me- 
thinks, have this done after an uncommon 


, fit to. 
undertake a work x Jo amd. ne- 


- unobſerved by common 1 
Heaven I have no — Al 


"my own excellent parents to anſwer for; 1 
but when I am now and then alone, an 


look back upon my paſt life, from my car- 


b - act 
touched me for a long ttain of childifh 
wife the other day lock out Uf the 


* 4 
* 


C: 
= > 7 ; 
CEP ; ö : bo . n 
. : 3 2 0 * 
| | intimations 
* 
1 


| which children take no notice c 


though we. have a ſtrong 


to the generality of mankind, and 
N ty o A 
: 1 2 eee ee vo 
Al that reſignation to decay is too difficult 
A talk in the father; and deference, amidſt 
TS the impulle of gay defies, 
r is, 
eau grow. C a grace, yet 
7 9 gh in the in the Aa 
OT news ha y0-tn actuated ther o 
by Lis defires, and a 


| b the. i ice. Theſe 
ve you to under- 
ine 


F 


„we were ſometimes ing at 
houſe. 


nature in theſe great duties of life, 
inſtinct towards 


very deficient. Age is ſo un- 


appears unrea- 
There are ſo few who 


ſon, were he to con- 


dl . 
GSD hunſclf as be ou 
| 3 


1 


ET 5 
olutizyy with a reßgnation mixed 
-and dhe { | 


the pomp of 


— 


of them, we ſhould be on 


- her looks, which 
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his predeceſſor. - Add to this, that the f 
ther knows he leaves a friend to the 


dren of his friends, an eaf\ hanthed 4s M. 
tenants, and an ceable companion to 
his acquaintance. He believes his ſon's 
behaviour will make him frequently re- 
membered, but never wanted. This com- 
merce is * 2 cemented, that without 
3 Son, be a friend to 
when I am gone; Camillus 
in his favoar is direction 
rateful youth who. is to 
the admonition of his 
mentioning it. Theſe. gentlemen are ho- 
noured in all their neighbourkood, and 


ſuch a one 
knows, bein 


enough to 


the ſame effect which the court has on the 


manners of a kingdom, their characters 
have on all who live within the influence 


of them. 


My ſon ee eee 
communicate our good actions or inten- 


2 aps Ao theſe 5 do; 


but I will be 


2 11. Th 1 + il Mein. 


I went the other day to viſit Eliza, who, | 


ſevergl children. had a little 
Prating 1. xpo neon be her lap, who. was beg- 
ging to. ſine, that ſhe might 155 
abroad; and the. indulgent mother, at her 
; little daughter's requeſt, had juſt taken the 
22 own head to adorn the hair of 
228 trifler. ._ A ſmiling boy was at 
the time Sete e der which 
8 favourite, becauſe it pleaſes 
the children; and ſhe, wich a delight in 
tened her beauty, fo. 
divided her converſation with the two pret- 
e eee 


came in, ſhe ſaid wick a bluſb, 
1 «Mr. Lronſide, though you. are an old 
batchelor, you muſt { not Laugh at _my-ten- 
derneſ to my children. I need hoy tel 
my reader a things Lid in wy 
.to. the lady, whoſe -matron-like -behavic 
* Wer raps Pg 
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is the mo- 
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ſuch entertaihing c 


r nee 


1 


Ghildren, and am ſeldom unprovided of 
plums or marbles, to make my court to 


Whence is it, faid I to myſelf when 
I was alone, that the affection of parents 
is ſo intenſe to their offspring? Is it be- 
cauſe they reſemblan- 


ces in what they have produced, as that 


ey think themſelves . renewed 
in their children, and are willing to tranſ- 
mit themſelves to future times? or is it be- 
cauſe they think themſelves obliged by the 
3 2 9 = uae nar 
what is placed ſo immediately under their 
rotection; and what by their means is 
rought into this world, the ſcene of mi- 
ſery, of neceſſity? Theſe will not come 

to it. Is it not rather the good. prov 

dence of that Being, who in a ſupereminent 
degree protects atid cherifhes the whole 
race of mankind, his ſons and creatures ? 


How ſhall we, any other way, account for t 


red 'tendernefs amd fondneſs for: them 
amiable is ſuch a weakneſs of human 

* anne — a weakneſs 
to give humanity reproachful a 

| bare o ation of pa- 


* of nature be at- 
to, though the laws of God and man 


ed 
did not call mine hy 41942 50, 351 
ſilent whiſpers of nature have 
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tunes had not emed me 


ſouls, which cannot be 2 by the 
prejudice of education, the ſenſe of duty, or 

The memoirs of a certain French hoble- 
man, which now lie before me, furnith me 
with a very entertaining inſtance of this 
ſecret attraction, implanted by Providence 
in the human ſoul. It will be neceſtary to 
inform the reader, that the perſon whoſe 
ſtory'I am going to relate, was one, whoſe 
rovin romantic tempe 228832 


diſpoſition ee. led him 
through a f gallantries and 
amours. He had, in his youth, attended 4 


23 of France into Poland, where he 
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My fever increaſed aſter my journey 
— and I was confined to my bed for 
fifteen days. When the counteſs firſt faw 
e, ſhe had a young lady with her, about 
ce, of age} who was mach 
and better ' ſhaped than the Polit © 
women g ly are. She was very fair; 
her kin exceedingly fine, and her air and 
ſhape inexptefiibly beautiful. I was. not ſo 
fick as to overlooi this young beauty; and 
I felt in my heart ſuch emotions at the firſt 
view, as made ms fear that all my Mmisfor- 
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F 43 


— * . 
= 
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15 
at my ſickneſs; and ſhe 
ſo much concern and care 


her. She cameevery da 
to inquire after my health; I aſked who ſhe 
was, and I was anſwered, that ſhe was niece 
to the counteſs of Venoſki. 
Ve verily believe that the conſtant 
of this charming maid, and the pleaſure I 
received from her careful attendance, con- 
tributed more to my recovery than all the 
medicines the ph ve me. In ſhort, 
my fever left me, and I 
to ſee the lovely creature overjoyed at my 
recovery. She came to ſee me as I 
grew better; and I already felt a 
and more tender affection for her, than I 
ever bore to any woman in my life: when 
I began to perceive that her conſtant care 
of me was only a blind, to give her an op- 
ity of ſeeng a young Pole whom I 


e He ſeemed to be inhabit, 


much about her age, of e ann 
ion, very tall, but finely ſhaped. Eve 

time ſhe came to ſee me, the young gentle- 
man came to find her out; and they uſually 
retired to a corner of the chamber, where 
they ſeemed to converſe with earneſt- 


delight in his perſon and friendſhip. 


<6 
* 
2 * 
0 


I were in reality a German? which when 
continued to affirm, they ſeemed very much 


the ſatisfaction tears 


boch of them often aſked me if 
* 
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own features, and at that moment 1 


to have nene Ave not thels my en 
me, as raiſed The tears came into my 
in me a great inclination and tenderneſs for about to run and embrace 
into my chamber ftraining myſelf 


es, and I was 

; but con- 
with pain, I aſked whoſe 
it was? 'The maid, perceiving 


that I could not ſpeak without tears, fell a 


weeping. Her tears abſolutely confirmed 


me in my opinion ; and falling upon her 
ſight — 


dear child, faid I, yes, I 
© am your father!” I could ſay no more. 
The youth ſeized my hands at the ſame 
time, and kifling, — — wy" ot 

. Throughout m s 4 never ta 
iced vin ie wad borcaned, 
that nature inſpires more lively emotions 
and pleaſing tenderneſs than the paſſions 
can poſſibly excite.” Spectator. 


ure to ſo great a of 2 
revolving ſphere. oy 
It may be p - obſerved by the mo- 


ly fitted for the re 
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exiffence ſerves no other purpoſe, than that look upon themſelves as required td 
ECD Gy e reſt. change the general wal. of their con · 
Of che few moments which are left in dad, uo did their bulinel, and exclude 
eur diſpoſal, it may reaſonably be ex- pleaſure, and to devote their days or 
chat we ſhould be ſo frugal, as to nights to a particular attention. But all 

none of them flip from us without fome common degrees of excellence are attain- 
equivalent; ape ht be found, able at a lower price; be that ſhould ſtea- 


* 
PF} 


that as the howe ed by dily and reſolutely aflign to any ſcience or 
rock and Waters, is capable of producing language thoſe interſtitial vacancies which 
„„ are able to intervene in the moſt crowded variety of 


eonſuine; Our lives; tho? much contracted by —— or employment, would find . 
 Ipcidental diſtraction, would yet afford 4 2 irradiations of knowledge, and 
. a large ſpace vacant-to the exerciſe of rea- e 
fon” and virtue; that we want not time, from frequency and perſeverance, than 
bur diligence, kor great performances; from. violent efforts and ſudden defires ; 
and that we ſquander much of our allow- efforts which are ſoon remitted when they 
| ance, even while we think it ſparing and encqunter difficulty, and deſires which, if 
Inſufficient. + they. are jiidulged too often, will ſhake off 
: This natural and neceſſary comminution the authority of reaſon, and range caprt- 
* of our lives, perhaps, often makes us in- * from one object to another. 
| ſenſible of the negligence with which we he diſpoſition to defer every i 
ſuffer them to ſlide away. We never con- deſign to a time of leiſure, and a of 
ſider ourſelves as poll 2d at once of time deb nin proceeds generally from 
ſufficient ns way defign,” and there - a falſe — of the human powers. If 
fore indulge ourſelves in fortuitous amuſe- we except thoſe: gigantic and ſtu 
ments. We think it unneceſſary to take intelligences who are ſaid to a fyſ- 
an account of a few ſupernumerary mo- dem by intuition, and bound bound forward from 
ments, which, however employed, could one ſeries of concluſions to another, with- 
| have produced little advantage, and which out regular ſteps anus, wt ar pu 
were expoſed to a thouſand e 8 of df. ee the moſt ſucceſaful 
1 1 and interruption, © © malte their advances in — by 
 . It is obſervable, that, either usture thort flights,, between each of which the 
SLE habit, our faculties are fitted to mind may lie at reſt. For every fi _ 
of a certain extent, to which we of progreſſion a ſhort time is ſuffici 
adjuſt great thing by diviſion, and little and it is onl | that whenever tha 
gs by ion. Of extenſive time is affor ic be well employed. 
| Dran Few: minds will be long — 
parts ſucceed one another? and atoms we ſevere and laborious meditation 3 and when 
cannot perceive, till they are united i — a ſucceſsful attack on knowledge has been 
maſſes. Thus de break” the vat made, the ſtudent recreates himſelf with 
of time into centuries and youn; and contemplation of his conqueſt, and 
thus, if we 8 know the amount of ——ů — — 
moments, we m agglomerate them into ee has become familiar, 
sand weeks. cCeurioſity calls upon him for freſh 
n he proverbial oracles of our parſi- tions. Whether the time of intermiſſion 
monious anceſtors have informed us, that ſpent in company, or in ſolitude, in neceſ⸗ 
the fatal ugſte of fortune is by ſmall ex- buſineſs, or in voluntary levities, the 
Bae by che profuſion of fit too little underſtanding is equally abſtrated from 
to alarm our caution; and which the object of enquiry; but, 2 if it 
"oy Cree ſuffer ourſelves to conſider toge--. be detained by eſs pleaſing, i 
mer. Of the fame kind is the prodiga- returns again to ſtu 3 
lity of life; he that- hopes to look back chan when it is glutted wich deal pleaſures, 
| r with atisfa8tion upon paſt ears, and furfeited with intemperance of a 
_ muſt learn to know tlie preſent vaſus of cation. He that will not ſuffer himſelf w 
fingle * and endeavour to let no be diſcouraged by fancied impoſſibilitics, 
i | r 1 — 
unde MY the nec of exertin n 
es, is uſual for thoſ& who are adviſed to ſhort intervals; rg or Ange — 
A iacreaſed hy tho contraction A 
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BOOK 1. MORAL 


- From ſome cauſe like this, it has pro- 
proceeded, that among thoſe who 
have contributed to the advancement of 
learning, many have riſen to eminence, in 
CO ID LION 
1 ——— 
amidft the tumult of b the diftreſies 
of poverty, or the diffipations of a wander- 
ing and unſetfled ſtate. A great part of 
the life of Eraſmus was one continual 
: all ſupplied with the of 


and led city to city, and from 


— by by the hopes of pa- 
= —— es which always 
flattered and always deceived him; he yet 
7 
vigilant improvement o urs, which, 
in the midſt of the moſt reſtleſs activity, will 
remain une „ to write mare than 
another in the condition would have 
koped to read. Compelled by want to at- 


tendance and ſolicitation, and ſo much 


verſed in common life, that he has tranſ- 


of the wor ſuch application to 


books, he will ſtand for ever in the 


proficiency was obtained, he ſufficiently diſ- 
covers, by ing us, that the Praiſe of 
Folly, one of his celebrated perform- 


ances, was compoſed by him on the road to 
Italy; ze tetum illud tempus quo equo fuit 


inlidendum,' illiteratis fabulis tereretur, leſt 
the hours which we was d to ſpend on 
borſeback ſhould he away without 


motto, that 4E a 2 gate; an eſtate 
indeed, which will uce nothing without 


cultivation, but will always a thy res 


pay the labours of induſtry, and ſatisfy the 
molt extenſive deſires, if — 3 
ſuffe red to lie waſte by negligence, to be 
— anon plants, or laid owt a 
for ſhew rather than for uſe, Ranbler.. q 


$14. The Importance of Time, and and the 

1 r of ſpending * SEP ng > 

We all of us complain of the ſhortneſs 

of time, ſaith Seneca, and yet have mach 

2 — Our 

lives, — he, are ſpent either in 

nothing at all, or doing nothing to the 

poſe, or in doing nothing that we-caght. to 

We are always complaining our = 

= few, and alfing a2 thous as though j there would 

be no end of noble philoſo- 
ph as rod our wc inconſiſtency with 


,anda 1 


e i . 
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ourſelves in this particular by, all thoſe vn- 
rioes turns of <xpraſionard thenghtmbieh, 
are peculiar in his writings. 

I often conſider mankind as wholly in- 
conſiſtent with itſelf, in a point that bears 
ſome affinity to the former. h we. 
ſeem grieved at the ſhortneſs of life, in ge- 
I 
an end, The minor longs to be at 
then to be a man of buſineſs, then to 


The — would be contented to 
ESE 

in the W es 

in after ſuch à revolution — 

The 1 be glad to ftrike 

— — all the moments that 


o p ting. 
Thus, as faſt as out time runs, we ſhould be 
very glad, in moſt parts of our lives, that 
2 than it does. Several 


over, that we Are 
rive at thoſe 82 little — or 
aginary points of reſt which urs 855 
and down in it. 

If me divide-the life of moſt mb 
twenty parts, we ſhall find that at leaſt 
nineteen of them are mere gaps and chaſms, 
which are neither filled with pleaſare nor 
buſineſs. I do not however include in this 
calculation the life of thoſe men who are in 

tual hurry of affairs, ee 
who are not always en 
— pin 1 Wr 

ſervice. to theſe 
TCR 


1 the their aces 
2 
fallow ; 


_ 
of liſe. nnn 
them zre as 

Sn ben bs td 
That ular 
A OT COIN 


- The rſt is 

moſt general tation of KOT ae word: 

bends the ſocial virtues, 

ment to the — — cape. 

with tive ation of Life, To adviſe the ignorant, 
C3 relieve 


Wen our bande: f 
country filled 
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it all to 


relleve the needy, comfort the afflicted, are 


duties that fall in our way almoſt every day 


of our lives. A man has frequent oppor- 
tunities of ninigating the fierceneſs of a 
Fe ment of = CG 
x deſerving man; ng the envious, 


ietin the angry, and g the - 
— which are all of them employ- 
ments ſuitable to a reaſonable nature, and 
bring great ſatisfaftion to the who 
can buſy himſelf in them with i 
There is another kind of virtue that 
may find employment for thoſe retired 
Hours in which we are altogether left to 
. ourſelves, and deſtitute of company and 
converſation ; I mean that intercourſe and 
creature ought to maintain with the 
Author of his being. The man who lives 
under an habitual ſenſe of the divine pre- 
ſence, keeps up a perpetual chearfulneſs of 
temper, and enjoys every moment the ſa- 
tisfaction of thinking himſelf in company 
with his deareſt and 
time never lies heavy upon him: it is im- 
poſſible for him to be alone. 2 
and paſſions are the moſt buſied at ſuch 
hours when thoſe of other men are the moſt 
unactive. He no 


of friends. The 
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propoſe to fill up our time, ſhould be uſe. 


innocent diverſions. I myſt con- 
feſs I think it is below reaſonable creatures 
to be al r converſant in ſuch diver- 
_ as are merely innacent, and have no- 
thers is no hurt in them. Whether any 


kind of ing has even thus much to ſa 
for ieſelf I {1 Fang — but I thi 


it is very wonderful to ſee perſons-of the 
beſt ſents 4 


away a dozen hours toge- 
ther in — dividing anal of 
cards, with no other converſation but what 
8, and na 


ies that life is ſhort ? 
The ſtage might be made a tual 
ſource of the mo noble and victal enter- 


— you it under proper regu- 


eps out of the imp 


world but his heart byrns with devotion, though 


ſwells with hope, and triumphs in the con- 

ſciouſneſs of that preſence which every 

where ſurrounds him ; or, on the contrary, 

1 ſorrows, its appre- 

3 to the great Supporter of its ex- 
NCC. ; 


, that he may have 
ſomething if we conſider fur- 
ther, that the exerciſe of virtue is not only 
an amuſement for the time it laſts, but that 
its influence extends to thoſe parts of our 
exiſtence which lie-beyond the grave, and 
that our whole eternity is to take its colour 


of a man's bein 
ething to 8, but 


in virtue or in vice, the 


t 1 
bles upon us, for puttin ce this. - 
7 putting in practice this. 


838 5 
When a man has but a little ſtock to 
f good account, what ſhall we think 
of him if he ſuffers nineteen parts of it to 
Be dead, and employs even the 
twentieth to his ruin or 


employments for it, in its relaxations. 


The next method therefore that I would 
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BOOK I. MORAL AND RELIGIOUS, = : 
of man with that of other creatures; in had been doing? Upon this 2 
which I could not but obſerve, that not- being propoſed tothe whole afſem y, they. 
withſtanding we are obliged by duty to flared one upon another, as not knowin 
keep ourſelves in conſtant employ, after what to anſwer. He then interrogated each 
the ſame manner as inferior animals are of them ſeparately. Madam, ſays he to 
IR 00D inſtinct, we fall very the firſt of them, you have been upon the 
of them in 2 — We are earth about ſiſty years; what have you been 
here the more inexcuſable, becauſe there doing there all this while? Doing ! ſays 
is a greater variety of buſineſs to which ſhe, really I do not know what I have been 
we may apply ourſelves. Reaſon opens doing: I deſire I may have time given me 
to us a large field of affairs, which other to recollect. Aſter about half an hour's 
creatures are not capable of. Beaſts of pauſe, ſhe told him that ſhe had been play- 
prey, and I believe of all other kinds, in their ing at A which Rhadamanthus 


tween action and They are always at take her into cuſtody. f 
pa. In ſhort, their - waking fays the judge, that look with ſuch a ſoft - 
wholly taken up in ſeeking after and languiſtung air; I think you ſet out 
their food, or in conſuming it. The for this place in your nine-and-twentieth 
ſpecies only, to the great reproach of our year, what have you been doing all this 
nature, are filled with complaints, that while? I had a great deal of buſineſs on 
„ The day hangs heavy on them,“ that my hands, ſays ſhe, being taken up the firit 
© They do not know what to do with twelve years of my life in dreſſing a jointed 
ves,” that « They- are at a loſs baby, and all the remaining part of it in 
bow to paſs away their time,” with many — and romances. Very well, 
of the like ſhameful murmurs, which we ſays he, you have employed your time to 
often find in the mouths of thoſe who are good purpoſe. Away with her. The next 
ſtiled reaſonable beings. How monſtrous was a plain country- woman: Well, miſtreſs, 
are ſuch expreſſions among creatures who ſays Rhadamanthus, and what have you been 
have the of the mind, as well as doing? An't pleaſe your worſtup, ſays ſhe, 
| with F did not live quite forty years; and in that 
* ; who, beſides the bu - time brought m 3 ſeven daughters, 

of their proper callings and made him nine thouſand cheeſes, and 
to the duties of eldeſt girl with him, to look after his 
of in my abſence, and who, I may venture to 
in a word, who fay, is as pretty a houſewife as any in the 
may exerciſe themſelves in the unbounded country. Rhadamanthus ſmiled at the 
uits of knowledge and virtue, and every fimplicity of the good woman, and ordered 
of their lives make themſelves wiſer the keeper of Elyſium to take her into his 
or better than they were before - care. And you, fair lady, ſays he, what 
| _ After having been taken up for ſome have you been doing theſe five-and-thirty 
) ume in this courſe of thought, I diverted years? I have been doing no hurt, I aſſure 
| myſelf with a book, according to my uſual you, fir, ſaid ſhe. That is well, ſaid he, 
in i — — The 
I went to ſleep, The book I made uſe of lady was in great confuſion at this queſtion, 
this occaſion was Lucian, where I amu- and not knowing what to anſwer, the two 
a far about an hour among keepers leaped out to ſeize her at the ſame 
dialogues of the dead, which in all pro- time; the one took her by the hand to con- 
bability produced the following dream. vey her to Elyſium, the other caught hold of 


; 
1 I was canveyed, methought, into the en- her to carry her away to Erebus, But Rha- 
. trance of the infernal regions, where I ſaw damanthus obſerving an ingenuous modeſty 
0 Rhadamanthus, one of the judges of the in her countenance and behaviour, bid them 
. dead, ſeated on his tribunal. his left- both let her looſe, and ſet her aſide for a re- 
. wot fond.the inoper. of Babu, <> bi examination when he was more at leiſure. 
4 right the keeper of Elyſium, I was told An old woman, of a proud and four look, 
wa gn ſe- preſented herſelf next at the bar, and being 


aſked what ſhe had been doing. Truly, 
| ſaid ſhe, I lived threeſcore · and- ten years in 
a very wicked world, and was ſo angry at 
' the behaviour of a parcel of young * Ze 


:2 


if 


C4 


\ 


replied, I have been the wife of a huſ- 


band who was as dear to me in his old 
age as in his youth. I have been a mo- 
ther, and very in my children, whom. 
I endeavoured to 1 thing 
that is good. My eldeſt fon is bleſt by 
the poor, and beloved by every one that 
knows him. I lived within my own fa- 


E 


and left it much more wealthy than 
I found it. Rhadamanthus, who knew the 

value of the old lady, ſmiled upon her in 
ſuch a manner, that the keeper of Ely- 
fium, who knew his office, reached out his 
hand to her. 
but her wrinkles vaniſhed, her eyes ſpark- 


leaks het hacks glowed with blutkes, ot 


| ] y to Elyſium, was 
fo great a beautifier; longed to be in his 
hands; fo that prefling through the crowd, 


ne Or ny at the bar. 
t 


And being aſked wha been doi 
the five-and-twenty 5s ts. 


in the world? I have endeavoured; 


ys ſhe, ever ſince I came to years of 


diſcretion, to-make myſelf lovely, and gain 
admirers. In order to it, I paſſe my 
time in bottling up May-dew, inventing 
white waſhes, mixing colours, cutting out 


patches, copſulting- my glaſs, ſuiting 
completion, tearing of my tacker, nk: 
rn 2 


/ 


was very 
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off. Upon the approach of the keeper of 
4 colour faded, her face was 


puckered up with wrinkles, and her whole 


perſon laſt in deformity. + 
I was then ſurpriſed with a diſtant 


| the re- 
ception they would meet with, and withal 
© 01a ar yes gre 
—— — 
nearer app no V 
r e r 0 
y ſome time, in on 
Fa (as 0970 I ry rr re 
822 my own heart, what I was 
doing? I anſwered myſelf that I was writ- 
ing Guardians. If my readers. make as 
a uſe of this work as I de 
d, I hope it will never be amputed to 
err 
e. 4 0 
I ſhall conclude this paper with recom- 
mending to them the ſame ſhort ſelf-exa- 
mination. If every one of them frequently 
lays his hand upon his heart, and conſiders 
what he is doing, it will check him in all 
the idle, or, t is worſe, the vicious 
moments of life, lift up his mind when 


ing. I was very deſirous to 


it is running on in a ſeries of indifferent 


actions, and encourage him when he is en» 
in thoſe which are virtuous and lau- 
In a word, it will very much alle- 
viate that guilt which the beſt of men have 
reaſon to acknowledge in their daily con- 
feſlions, of leaving undone thoſe things 
222 ought to — of 
doing things which ought not 
to have done. PVuardian. 
$ 16. J Knowledge of the Uſe and Value of 
Dime wary important to Youth, 
There is nothing which I more wiſh that 
you ſhould: know, and. which fewer people 
do know, than the true uſe and value of 
— It is in every W Fmt 
people's practice. 
ſlatterns — tengiln nothings, 
utters, however ſome trite common; place 
ſentence, of which there are millions, to 
prove, at onee, the value and the flectne(s 
of time. The ſun- dials, likewiſe, all over 
Europe, have ſome ingenious inſcription to 
that effect; ſo that no y ſquanders away 
2 — without hearing and ſeeing, 
laily, how neceſſary it is to employ it we 
and how-irrecoverable it ie if loſt. But 
all theſe admonitions' are uſeleſs, where 
there is ws a lud of good ſenſe and rea 
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fori to ſüggeſt chem, rather than receive i 


them. By the manner in which you now 
tell me that you employ your time, I flat- 
ter myſelf, that you have that fund : that 
is the fund which will' make you rich in- 
deed. 1 do not, therefore, mean to ve 


years. Remember then, that whatever 
you do not ſolidly lay the foun- 
dation of before you are eighteen, you 
1 8 
Know is a comfortable neceſſary 
— Herthes for-us in an advanced 
Fee 
it will give as no ſhade when we . 
I neither require nor expect you 
great application to books, after you are 
once thrown out into the great world, I 
know it is impoſſible ; and it may even, in 
ſome caſes, be improper : this, therefore, 
is your time, and your — time, for _ 
uninterrup application. 
ſhould ſometimes think it a little 
ious, conſider, that labour is the una- 
voidable fatigue of a neceflary jo ö 
The more hours a day you travel, 
ſooner you will be at your journey's end. 
The ſooner you are qualified for your li- 
berty, the Game you ſhall have it; and 
Pow ann coir rates Hg, wo 
on the manner in which you employ t 
9 I think I offer you a 
very in, when I promiſe you, 
opon wy word, that if you wil dvevety 
g that I would have you do, till you 
are eighteen, I will do every thing that 
would have me do, ever afterwards. 
5 Tod Cheſterfield. 
$ 17. On a lazy and trifling Diſpofition. 
There are two ſorts of ings 5 
one of which hinders a man from ever be- 
ing conſiderable, and the other 
makes him ridiculous; I mean the 
mind, and the triſting frivolous mind. 
Yours, I hope, is neither. The lazy mind 


Z 


oa wat roger —— 
bottom of any thing; but, diſcouraged 
the firſt (and every thin — 


ſome 
ſtops ſhort, contents . itſelf with eafi „ = 


thin 
E 
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; whereas few 4 are (© to 
uſtry and activity. But dimeulties ſeem 
to them impoſſibilities, or at leaſt 
n 
eſs, An hour's attentian'to 


their lazineſs, 


Cttoit bien une Lune toute entiere. But 


which every 
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of unſhaken i ity, on whom it is im- 
poſſible to depend. With the beſt head, 
and-the beſt heart, he regulates his con- 


duct in the moſt abſurd manner, and free 


quently injures his friends ; for whoever 
neglects to do juſtice to himſelf, muſt ine · 
vitabl wrong thoſe with whom he is con- 

and it is by no means a true max · 
in that an idle man hurts nobody but 


inguiſhed by 
ſome act of virtue, cried out, I have loſt 
a day.“ If we our time in this 


light, how many days ſhall we look back 
upon as irretrievably loſt l and to how nar- 


a good old age in the prime of their youth, 


age 
and meet with ſeveral young fellows of 
fourſcore. | 1 5 


ee e e 
ve or 
time allotted them in their lives. In ſuch 


15 


Ef 
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would ſuch a method of 


| Imitation of the polite 


By 
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5 19. The innocent Pleafares of Childbook, 


— 
ima Was | 
by the preſence of ſo man (young 2 


pleaſure, put on more lively colours, 

and a filled my 
d 8 ed 
It was not without 


of admiring and raiding: themſelves to an 


and noble ſentiments of ancient authors, is 
abandoned for law-latin, the lucubrations 
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a fondneſs for deli of that age, 
after the reliſh of them is decayed. 

Providence hath with a bonntiful hand 
of pleaſures for the va- 
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denied, that theſe are owing to our re- 
On ! . » a 


urſuits, continue ligi 


It was chiefly, if not altogether, upon 
1 ions that princes, as 
as private perſons, have eretted col- 
leges, and aſſigned liberal to 
ſtudents and proſeſſors. Upon the ſame 


it is well „ that after a night of 
— cg 


and that of learning 


together, and made roportio nable 
advanees, the latter havin hon the effect 


of the former, which 


and permanent. 'Thoſe are often raiſed 
into the greateſt. tranſports of mirth, who 
are abe to the greateſt depreſſions of 
melancholy : on the contrary, chearfulneſs, 
though it does not give the mind ſuch an 
exquiſite pladneſs, prevents us from falling 
1 of ſorrow. Mirth. is like 
htning, that breaks through a 
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„ we" confidar. duarfaloes in throe per- Then ie amathing ts pee 
lights, with regard to ourſelves, to thoſe 22 and an ng BH nature in 
we converle with, and to the great Author roſpect of non-exiſtence, that I can- 
of our being, it will not a little recom- not but wonder, with many 1 


$4 Wr 
mend itſelf on each of theſe accounts. The ters, how it is poſhble for a man to out- 
own 
of wind, is not only eaſy in his thoughts, but 2 I think the being of a G 
a perfect maſter of all * ittle 


* 


is eve H we. 
action or ſolitude. 
to all thoſe hich p | are made up 
vided for him, taſtes all the pleaſures of : it is indeed 


eaſy to 


very unreaſonably, they endea- 
pleaſed, he dees not know why; with the itt, <- 
chearfulneſs of his companion: it is like 
a ſudden ſunſhine, that awakens a ſecret de- 
light in the mind, without her attendi 


benevolence toward the perſon who has fo pri  chear- - 
y an effect u | It. "4 os 1 1 
þ r 0 
mind in its third relation, I cannot but look temper 
n it as a conſtant habitual gratitude, to fr kn 
great Author of nature. An inward 4 -old-age, 
rere nay death itlel ing che ſhortneſs 
1 er all its diſpen- of their durhtion, and the advantage we 
It is a kind of acquieſcence iu 2 from them, do not deſerve he 
the ſtate wherein we are placed, and a ſe- name of evils. & good- mind may bear 
— Gf the. Gatns will in his up under them with fortitude, with indo- 
conduct towards man. 1 5 —— — The 
| of à tempeſt does not diſcompoſe 
him, which he is ſure will bring him to a 
Joy ful hurbounmn. 
Aman; who uſes his beſt endeavours to 
hve according to the diſtates of virtue and 
right reaſon, has two' perpetual ſources of 
chearſulneſs, in the conſideration of his 
dan nature, and of chat Being on whom 
he has a dependence. If he looles ints 
— — ns with, and is himſelf), he cannot bat rejoice in that e. 
A » by which I mean a diſtelief of will. inning. 


| in a few years, and even at its 3 
out, have made fo conſiderable a progreſs, 
and which will be ſtill receiving an increaſe 


of perfection, and ently an increaſe 
of lep The iouſneſs of ſuch a 
deing ſpreads diffuſion of joy 
through the a virtuous man, and 


of heart which unthinking men are ſubj 

„SFF 
all that anguiſh which we may feel from 
any evil that actually oppreſſes us, to which 
I may likewiſe add thoſe little cracklings 
of mirth and folly, that are apter to be- 
tray virtue than ſupport it; and eſtabliſſi 
in us ſuch an even and chearful temper, as 
makes us pleaſing to ourſelves, to thoſe 


with whom we converſe, and to him whom 
we are made to pleaſe. Spectator. 
8 21. Or the Advantages of a chearful 
* 1 1 Temper. 


ſeeret murmurs of heart give im 
ble ſtrokes to thoſe delicate fibres of whi 
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a more than ordinary gaiety and chedrful- 
neſs of heart. The” uach of it is, health 
and chearfulneſs mutually beget each other; 
with this difference, that we ſeldom meet 
with a degree of health which is not 
attended with a certain chearfulneſs, but 
very often ſee chearfulneſs where there is 
no degree of health. 70 

hearfulneſs bears the ſame friendly re- 
gard to the mind as to the body: it ba- 
niſhes all anxious care and diſcontent, 
ſoothes and compoſes the . paſſions, and 
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+ 
F 
f 
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making the heart g 

Thoſe ſeveral living creatures which are 
made for our ſervice or ſuſtenance, at the 
ſame time either fill the with their 
muſic, furniſh us with or raiſe pleaſ- 
ing ideas in us by delightfulneſs of 
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BOOK I. MORAL 
that they give the animal ſpirits their pro- 
per play, and, by keeping up the ſtruggle 
in a juſt balance, excite a very pleaſing 
and agreeable ſenſation. Let the cauſe be 
mae, hy pram aries — 
re poets aſcribe to this 1 
colour the epithet of chearful. 

To r further this double end in 
the works of nature, and how they are, at 
the ſame time, both' uſeful and entertain- 


ing, we find that the moſt important 


in the vegetable world are thoſe which are 
the moſt beautiful. Theſe are the feeds 
by which the ſeveral races of plants are 
propagated and continued, and which are 
always lodged in flowers or bloſſoms. Na- 
ture ſeems to hide her principal 
and to be induſtrious in maki 
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The reader's own will 

to him the viciſlitude of day and night, the 
change of ſeaſons, with. all that variety of 
ſcenes which diverüfy the face of nature, 
and fill the mind a ſucceſ- 
fion of beautiful and 1 9 
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mention 


the earth 


AND RELIGIOUS. 321 
tertainments of art, with the pleaſures of 
friendſhip, books, converſation, and other 


would only take notice of ſuch incitements 
to a chearful temper, as offer themſelves 
to perſons of all ranks and conditions, and 


filled with murmurs and repinings, or that 


cient than any other nation. Melanch 
is a kind of demon that haunts our i 


fully againſt thoſe little evils misſor- 
tunes which are common to human nature, 
and which, by a right im rovement of them, 
will produce a ſatiety of joy, and an unit- 
At the ſame time that I would engage 
———— ——— — 
agreeable » own ther e are many 
evils which namently ſpring | 
entertainments that are 
theſe, i ri htly „ ſhould be 
far from i 


y upon Human | ing, to 4 
moral reaſon, in the wing words : 
Beyond all this, we may find another 
« reaſon why God hath ſcattered up and 
don ſeveral of pleaſure and 
pain, in all the that environ and 
affect us, and them together, in 
« almoſt all that our thoughts and ſenſes 
© have to do with; that we, finding imper- 
Re wang aa ay vr iy 00 67.7 
* piete happineis in all enjoyments 
e 


E 
| nr 

< with whom there is 

2 whoſt right hand are "are plans fo for 
< evermore.' _ Spegator. 


22. On Truth and Sincerity. 
"ahead ralieybenealicheadrantages 
ef ap appearancey and many more. If the 
ſhew of any thing be. good for any thing, 
n for why does 
any man diſſemble, or ſeem to be that which 
kr is not, dut becauſe be thinks. it good to 
' have-ſuch a quality as he pretends to? for 
e e ea: ut on 
e of ſome real ex 
1 
Ne _— 10 be any „is really to be 
what we would ſeem to be. Be that 
pr yp . 
tence of a uality, as to 
— 5 92 A not, it is ten 
to one but he is diſcovered to want it, 
and then all his pains and labour to ſeem 
to haxę it is Joſt, There is ſomething un- 
natural in painting, which a ſkilful e . 
n 


: 8 
1 
one time or Therefore, if any man 
FFF 

ſo indeed, and then his goodneſs will 


many adv 
8 fine PE 


'3 
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youd 
ſeize 
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and one triek needs a. 2 — 
make it good. It is — | 
falſe foundation, which contin 
in need of props to ſhore it up, proves 
at laſt more char e than to have raiſed 
a ſubſtantial 2 
ſolid ex is 1 and 


aa, «quis rd trop 


neither truth nor falſhood; + 


ELEGANT EXT IACTS IN PROSE.” 


and needs nothing to help it out; it is 
always near at hand, and fits upon our 
lips, and is ready to drop out before we 
are aware; whereas a lie is troubleſome, 


and ſets a man's invention upon the rack, 


TAS ERS Iser 


——— — by otra 
may read them; he is the laſt man that 
himſelf to be ſound out, and whilſt he 
takes it for that he makes fools 
of others, he renders himſelf ridiculous. 


8 T 


the 
and 
and 


Jo an ide in 


beaten road, which commonly brings a man 
ſooner to his journey's end — bye-ways, 
in which men often loſe;thetnſelves- In 
a-word, whatſoever convenience may be 
ht to be in falſhood and diſſimula- 
tion, it is ſoon nr but ——— 
of it is perpetual — 
under an everlaſting —- and ſuſpicion, 
fo that he is not believed when he ſpeaks 
truth, nor truſted perhaps when he means 
honeſtly.. When, a man has once forfeited 
the reputation. of his 4 he is ſet 
faſt, and nothing will then ſerve his turn, 


And I have often thought that God hath, 
in his wiſdom, hid from men of falſe 
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honeſty and virtue, but with a crafty de- a claim to their care and com „ who 


ſign to promote and advance more effec- are walking in the paths of death, while, 
taally their own intereſts; and therefore they fancy themſelves engaged in a courſe 
the juitice of the divine providence hath of vittue ! I ſhall therefore endeavour to 
hid this trueſt point of wiſdom from their lay down ſome rules for the diſcovery of 
eyes, that bad men might not be upon thoſe vices that lurk in the ſecret corners 
terms with the juſt and upright, and of the ſoul z and to ſhew my reader thoſe” 
ſerve their own wicked deſigns by honeſt methods, by which he may. arrive at a 
and lawful means. true and impartial knowledge of himſelf. 
Indeed, if a man were only to deal in The uſual means preſeribed for this pur- 
the world for a day, and ſhould never have pole, are to examine ourſelves by the rules 
oecaſion to converſe more with mankind, which are laid down for our direction in 
never more need their good opinion or ſacred writ, and to compare our lives with 
good word, it were then no great matter the life of that perſon who acted up to the 


(raking as to the concernments of this perfection of human nature, and is the 
world) if a man ſpent his reputation all at ing example, as well as the great 
once, and ventured it at one throw: but if guide and inſtructor, of thoſe who receive 


he be to continue in the world, and would his doctrines. Though theſe two heads 
have the advantage of converſation whilſt cannot be too much inſiſted upon, I ſhall 
he is in it; let him make uſe of truth and but juſt mention them, ſince they have 
fincerity in all his words and actions; for been handled by many great and eminent 
nothing but this will laſt and hold out to writers. : * ha 
the end: all other arts will fail, but truth Nr e the following 
and integrity will carry a man through, methods to the conſideration of ſuch aa 
and bear him out to the laſt. would find out their ſecret faults, and make 
8 Spectator. A 78 _— of un e a _ 
ys irony | FA lace, let t conſider 
923. Rules for the Knowledge of One's well, what are : 1 characters which they, 
| ER bear among their enemies. Our fri 

FHypocriſy, at the faſhionable end of the very often flatter us as much as our own 


. 


town, is very different from that in the hearts. They either do not ſee our faults, MBM 4 


city. The modiſh 'hypocrite endeavours or conceal them from us, or ſoften them by 
to appear more vicious than he really is; their repreſentations; after ſuch a manner, 
the other kind of h ite more virtuous. that we think them too trivial to be taken 
The former is al of every thing that notice of. An adverſary, on the contrary, 
has the ſhew of religion in it, and would be makes a ſtricter ſearch into us, diſcovers 
thought engaged in many criminal gallan- every flaw and imperfection in our tem- 
tnes and amours, which he is not guilty pers; and, though his malice may ſet them 
of; the latter aſſumes a face of ſanctity, in too ſtrong a light, it has generally ſome 
and covers a multitude of vices under a ground for what it advances. A friend 


ſeeming religious deportment. exaggerates a man's virtues, an enemy in- 


But there is another kind of iſy, flames his - crimes. A wiſe man ſhould 
which differs from both theſe, and which give a juſt attention to both of them, ſo 


'T intend to make the ſubject of this paper: far as they may tend to the improvement 


mo hypocriſy, by which a man of the one, and the dimination of the other. 
does not-only ive the world, but v Plutarch has written an eſſay on the bene- 
often impoſes on himſelf; that hypocriſy fits which a man may receive from his ene - 
which conceals his own heart from him, mies; and among the good fruits of en- 
ind makes him believe he is more virtuous mity, mentions this in particular, « that, 
an he really is, and either not attend to by the reproaches which it caſts upon us, 
his vices, or miſtake even his vices for vir- we ſee the wort fide of ourſelves, and 
tues, It is this fatal hypocriſy and ſelf - our eyes to ſeveral blemiſhes and. deforts 
deceit, which is taken. notice of in theſe in our lives and converſations, which-we 
words, Who can underſtand his errors? ſhould not have obſerved without the help 
* cleanſe thou me from my ſecret faults,” of ſuch ill natured monitors. 
—— profeſſors of impiety deſerve - In order likewiſe to come to a” true 
the utmoſt application and endeavours of knowledge of ourſelves, we ſhould confi- 
moral writers, to recover them from vice der, on the other hand, how far we may 
ud folly, how much- more may thoſe lay — the praiſes and approbations which 
8 | | 8 5 e 
"= 


A 


} 
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. the report of our own beats to the judg- beauty in the hundred thirty 


dur worldly- intereſt or advantage. In tongue pronounced bleſlings 


the world beſtow upon. us; whether the our ſouls in ſuch a ſolid and ſubſtantial 
actions they celebrate proceed from lau- virtue as will turn to account in that great 
dable and worthy. motives ; and how far day, when it muſt ſtand the teſt of infinite 


we are really poſſeſſed of the virtues, which wiſdom and juſtice, ; | 
gain us _—_ among thoſe with whom I ſhall conclude this eſſay with obſerv- 
we converſe.” Such a reflection is abſo- ing, that the two kinds of hypocriſy I. 
lately neceſſary, if we confider how apt have here ſpoken of, namely, that of de- 


we are either to value or condemn ourſelves ceiving the world, and that of . 
by the opinion of others, and to facrifice on ourſelves, are touched with inde 
-in 4 
ment of the worde. The e e eee eee tag 
In the next place, that we may not de- there ſet forth by reflections on God's om- 
ceive ourſelves in a point of ſo much im- niſcience and omnipreſence, which are ce- 
* ſhould not lay too great a lebrated in as noble ſtrains of poetry as any 
on any ſu virtues we poſleſs, other 1 ever met with, either ſacred on pro- 
that are of a doubtful nature: and ſuch fane. The other kind of h iy, where- 
we may efteem all thoſe in which multi- by a man deceives himſelf, is intimated in 
tudes of men diſſent from us, who are as the two laſt verſes, where the pſalmiſt ad- 
good and wiſe as ourſelves. We ſhould drefles himſelf to the great ſearcher of 


, mm with great cautiouſneſs and cir- hearts in that N petition; Try 


3 in points where it is not im- me, O God, ſeek the ground of my 
ible that we may be deceived. Intem- © heart; prove me and examine 
perate zeal, bigotry, and perſecution, for © thoughts: look well if there be any way 
any party or opinion, how praiſe-worthy © of wickedneſs in me, and lead me in the 
er they may appear to weak men of . way everlaſting.” . Spedtator. . 


mities among mankind, and are hi i- 924. No Life pleaſing to God, but that 
— 5 5 4 is 2 —— Eafter 

It pleaſed our mighty ſovereign Abbas 
action to take root in their minds under Caraſcan, — kings of the 
che colour of virtues? For my own part, earth derive honour and dominion, to ſet 
I mult own, I never yet knew any party Mirza his ſervant over the province of 
ſo juſt and reaſonable, that 2 man could Tauris. In the hand of Mirza, the ba- 
follow it in its height and violence, and at lance of diſtribution was ff ed with 
the ſame time be innocent. impartiality ; and under his adminiſtrati 
„We ſhould likewiſe be very apprehen- the weak were protected, the learned re- 
five of thoſe actions, which proceed from ceived honour, and the diligent became 


natural conſtitution, favourite paſſions, par- rich: Mirza, therefore, was beheld by 


ticular. education, or whatever promotes every eye. with lacency, _ h 
n 

theſe or the like caſes, a man's 4 But . 
hung from the benefits which he diffuſed ; he 
inlets of became penſive and melancholy ; he ſpent 
ed avenyes of the his leiſure in ſolitude; in his he ſat 
by which a thouſand errors and ſe- motionleſs upon a ſofa; and when he went 
t, his walk was flow, and his eyes were 
h | otice of. A wi ed upon the ground : he applicd to the 
will ſuſpeet thoſe actions to which he is di- buſineſs of tate with reluftance ; and re. 
rected by — beſides reaſon, and ſolved to relinquiſh the toil of government, 


always apprehend ſome concealed. evil in of which he could no joy the re- 
every ution that is of a diſputable na- ward. INT OO 


fure, when. it is conformab'e to his parti- le, therefore, obtained permiſſion to ap; 
ular temper, his age, or way of life, or proach. gh throne of our fovere ; w 
There i ing aſked what was his requeſt, he m 
There is nothing of greater importance this reply: „ May the Lord of the world 
ee | auigently ta fift our « forgive the ſlave whom he has honour: 
Houghts, and examine all theſe dark re- « ed, if Mirza reſume again to lay the 
| belles gf the mind, if we would cſtablich e bounty of Abbas at his hs Thad bt 
- 75 „ 5 * | % 7 he; l - WE * £4. * 5 . 4 gil 
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iven me the dominion 'of a -country, 
21 itful as the gardens of Damaſcus; 
« and a city glonous above all others, ex- 


« cept that only which reflects the ſplen- 


« daur of thy preſence. But the longeſt req 
« life is a period ſcarce ſutficient to pie- 
«« pare for death all other buſineſs is vain 

and trivial, as the toil of emmets in the 
= of the traveller, under whoſe foot 
riſh for eyer; and all enjoyment 
ubſtantial and evaneſcent, as the 

« > — of the bow that appears 


« fore, to prepare for. the approach of 

« eternity; let me give up my ſoul to 
meditation; let ſolkude 2 * 

5 of deve- 


tion; let me forget the world, and by 


. the world be forgotten, till the moment 
« arrives in which the veil of ſhall 
1 fall, and I ſhall be found at the of . 


« the Almighty.” Mirza then bowed 
himſe}f to the earth, and flood filent. - 
By. the command of Abbas it is record- 


ed, that at theſe words he trembled upon 
the throne, at the footſtool of which the 
| e; he looked round 


Mirza, terror nnd. ike bro eas 
upon me. I am alarmed as a man who 
y perceives that he is near the 


not whether my danger is a rea- 
ly or 2 dream. I am. as thou art, a 


are nothing, eternity is 
= me, EN I alas mould * 


be governed? by thoſe only, who 
- no fear of judge t? 5 thoſe 
22 5 — _ is ers meals like 
rutes not dene Fe t 
4 ſhall die? Or who, indeed, EO 
Faithful? Are the buſy multitudes that 
* crowd ne cies in a tate of perdition ? 
* and js the of the Derviſe a alone the 


« Perce e * the life of a 
2 


«pope oy ln: * 
« 


* 
* = a F 


a. 
L a 


kiſſed . Pate i with f. 


in the 
.< interval of a ſtorm. Suffer me, there 


ac- © with 


« bas our mi tes def Wh 


a precipice, and is urged for- 
irreſiſtible force: but yet I 


the reaſon of th ueſt; and 
* * eee 


\ 


AND. 234101008. 


I I 
an 


again | 
audience, and it was granted. 
f When he entered the royal preſence, _ 2 


countenance 


more chearful ; he 
drew a letter 


hand. Lord!” ſaid he, * I have 
learned by this letter, Which I received 
from Coſtou the Iman, who ſtands now 


« before thee, in what manner life may 
« be beſt * 


I 'am enabled to 


« look, back wi e and farward 


it ſhould be read. The eyes of the 
were at once turned upon the hoary 
whoſe countenance was ſuffuſed with 
honeſt bluſh; and it was not without 
heſitation that he read theſe words., 
& Tee 
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a Under the infruftion of the phyſician - 
« Aluzar, I obtained an early 


« of his art. To thoſe who were ſmitten „ 


« with diſeaſe, I could adminiſter plants, 
« which the ſan has impregvated with the 
« ſpirit of health. But the ſcenes of pain, 
« Jangior, and 2 which were per- 


2 . 


« merit but in . verty, and 
4 on meditation, thoſe . defired m 
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4 ny Were hot proper objects of bounty; 


- © art ſtill every day buſted in the ſearch 


1 


« and that by all who were p 


ay objects 
* of bounty money was deſpiſed. I, 
e therefore, buried mine in the earth; 


« and renouncing ſociety, I wangered 


=” into a wild and ſequeſtered part of the 


« cowatry: my dwelling was a cave by 
« the ſide of a hill; I drank the 3 
*« water from the ſpring, and ate ſu 


_ -* fruits and herbs as I could find. To 
 & increaſe the auſterity of my life, I fre- 


«* quently watched all night, fitting at the 


& entrances of the cave with my face to 
& the eaſt, reſigning. myſelf to the ſecret 
influences of the Prophet, and expecting 


4 illuminations from above. One morn- 
e ing after my nocturnal vigil, juſt as 1 


— & perceived the horizon glow at the-ap- 
e nroach of the ſun, the power of ſteep 


* b e irre ſiſtible, and 1 ſunk under it. 
I imagined_myſelf Kill fitting at the 
% entrance of my cell; that the dawn in- 
er erëaſed; and that as I looked earneſtly 


- E for the firſt beam of day, a dark ſpot 


«appeared to intercept it. I perceived 
© that it was in motion ; it increaſed in 
« ſize as it drew near, and at length I diſ- 
- covered it to - e 1 4 kept 
my eye fred y. upon it, and ſaw 
« Rl ht at a ſmall diſtance, where I now 


. deſeried a fox whoſe two fore-legs a 
. «peared to be broken. Before this" for 


e the eagle laid part of a kid, which ſhe 
te had brought in her talons, and then diſ- 


appeared. When I awaked, I laid my 


«. forchead upon the ground, and bleſſed 


„ the Prophet for the inſtruQion of the 


morning. I reviewed ny dream, and 


«ſaid thus to myſelf: Coſrou, thou 
„done well to renounce the tumult, the 


«buſineſs, and vanities of life : but thou 
part; thou 


* of food, thy mind is not-wholly at reſt, 


'«- neither is thy truſt in Providence com- 


- plete. © What art thou taught by this 


- & milion? If thou haſt ſeen- an eagle com- 


« miſhoned by Heaven to feed a fox that 
% ia lame, ſhall not- the hand- of Heaven 


e fapply-thee with food; when that 


& which- prevents thee from -procuring it 
_« for thyſelf, is not neceſſity but devotion ? 


Idas now {© confident of a miraculous 


6. fpply; that 1 negletied to walk out for 
_ E my repaſh,-whi 


which, after the. firſt day, I 
expected with an impatience that left 
« 1 attending to any other 


V obſett: | is impatience, however, I la- 
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« reſolution; but my eyes at length began 
% to fail me, and by bog tm ry 
« other; I thiew myſelf backward, and 
« hoped my weakneſs would ſoon increaſe 
« to inſenſibility. But I was ſuddenly 
« rouſed by the voice of an inviſible being, 
« who pronounced theſe words: Col. 
rou, I am the angel; who by the command 
of the Almighty, have regiſtered the 
thoughts of thy heart, which I am now 
commiſſioned to reprove. ae thou 
waſt attempting to become wiſe above that 
which is revealed, thy folly has perverted 
the inſtruckion which was vouchſafed thee. 
Art thou difabled as the Fox ? haſt thou 
not rather the powers of the Eagle? Ariſe, 
let the Eagle be the object of thy emula- 
tion. To pain and fickneſs, be thou again 
the mefſenger of eaſe and health. Virtue 
is not reſt, but action. If thou doft good 
to man as an evidence of thy love to 

thy virtue will be exalted from moral to 
divine; and that happineſs which is the 
2 Paradiſe, will be thy reward 
u * . 

Tl theſe words I was not leſs afto- 
&« niſhed than if a mountain had been 
« overturned at my feet. I humbled my- 
« felf in the duſt; I returned to the city; 
« I dug up my treaſure; I was liberal, yet! 
« became rich. My {kill in reſtoring health 
to the body gave me frequent opportu- 
« nities of curing the diſeaſes of the ſoul. 
« I put on the ſacred veſtments; I grew 
« eminent beyond my merit; and it was 
6 leaſure of the king that I ſhould 
« ſtand before him. Now, therefore, be 


« not offended; I boaſt of no knowledge. 


« that I have not received: As the ſa 

« of the deſert drink up the drops of rain, 
4 or the dew of the neg, £ do I 
« alſo, who am but duft, imbibe the in- 


ſtructions of the prophet. Believe then 
„ that it is he who tells thee, all know- 
« ledge is which terminates in 


« thyſelf; 404 by a life” waſted" in ſpecu- 
« lation, little even of this can be gained. 
„When the gates of Paradiſe” are thrown 
« 2 before thee, thy mind ſhall be ira. 
'« diated in a moment; here thou canſt 
little more than a error upon error; 
« there thou ſhalt truth upon truth. 
« Wait, therefore, for the glorious viſion ; 
„and in the mean time emulate the Fa- 


Much is in thy power; and, there- 


«. 

« Arc much 22 7 
va LMIGHTY e can give , 
« yet; a8 à prince, ol may ffimulate 
„ Hole tv-beneficence, who aft from 10 
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BOOK I. 
„ higher motive than immediate intereſt ; 


40 « thou canſt uot produce the principle, but 


8 enforce the practice. The re- 
« « li of the pdor is equal, whether they 

receive it froth oſtentation, or charity; 
« and the effect of example is the ſame, 
« whether it be intended to obtain the fa- 
God or man. Let thy virtue 
be thus diffuſed; and if thou believeſt 


„with reverence, thou — be accepted 


Farewell. the ſmile of 
„Him who reſides in wet eaven of Hea- 
« vens. be upon thee! and againſt thy 


« name, in the volume of His will, may 
10 * be written!“ 

Mine were now removed, looked up with 
a ſmile that communicated the joy of his 
mind. He diſmiſſed the prince to his go- 
vernment; and ed theſe events 
to be recorded, to the end that poſterity 

know * that no life is 


may leaſing to 
Nn a 


& kind.” 
$25. Provide pred PI 4 
I mpſt confeſs I am infinitely deli ighted 


with thoſe ſpeculations of nature whi 
Rr in a country life; and as my 


has very much lain among books of 
| —— hiſtory, I cannot forbear recollect- 


ing, upon this occafion, the ſeveral remarks 

which 1 have met with in authors, 

comparing them with what falls under my 

own obſervation ; the — for for * 
vidence, drawn from the natural — 

annals, — in my opinion, d 

| gfe make of 2 kind d animal 5 is 
from that, of every. other kind ; 

3 not the leaſt turn in the 

or twiſt in the fibres of any one, 

which does not render them more proper 


for that particular animal's way of life, 


TH 


other caſt or texture of them 
3 ret 
moſt violent ches in all crea 
tures are Ju and bungee: the firſt is a 


call upon them to propagate 
Fav, the latter to preſerve — 


It is aſtoni to conſider the different 
| of care chat deſcend from the pa- 
rent of the young, ſo far as is abſolutely 


af heir 785 as chance direfts 


MORAL 


ſup rt and ſuſtenauce of their reſp 
1 ſpeQive 


and which I 


| Spie in animals of » 


in the moſt exquiſite torture, offered her 
* mediately fell 


'«. ſeemed rather to proceed. from the 1 
* of her young one, than the ſenſe of her 
r* own torments.” 


troubleſome 22 arent chan it Is uſeful 
to the young 


fondneſs, and leaves them to 
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them in, and there leave them, as the ſer⸗ ; 

t, the crocddile, and oſtrich; others 
* sand tend the birth, unt 
it is able to Mig for itſelf, : 

What can we call the principle which 
directs every different kind l Herd o od. 
ſerve a particular plan in the ſtructure of 
its neſt, and directs all of the ſame ſpecies 
to work after the ſame model? ;- It cannot 
be imitation.; for though you hatch a cron 
under a hen, and never let it ſee any os 
works of its own kind, the neſt it makes 
ſhall be the ſame, to the laying of 2 
with all the neſts of the kay ſpecies. 
cannot be reaſon; . en e 
with it to as great. a as man, their 
buildings would be as different as ours, ac- 
coping to > he different conveniencies that 
oy d propoſe to themſelves. 

$ it not remarkable that the ſame tem: 
per of weather which raiſes this 
warmth in animals, ſhould-cover the. trees 
with leaves, and the fields with graſs, for 
their ſecurity and concealment, and pro- 
duce ſuch infinite ſwarms of inſects for the 


Is it not wonderful, dar the love of the 
parent ſhould be ſo violent while it laſts, 
and that it ſhould laſt no longer r than is ne: 
ow for the preſervation of the young ? 

The violence of this natural love is ex- 

a very 2 riment; 
quote at len e find it in 
an un cielo author, and 15 my readers 
pardon the POE uch an =p ny 

oft ry, becauſe there can {q 
ſhew 9 freng t prin: 

h 1 am 35 — bf 

ing. « A perſon, who was well ſkilled in 
diſſections, opened a bitch, and as ſhe. lay - 


emplified 


. 8 Pape ba; ant for th | 


« time ſeemed infenble of her mY 4 
* the removal, ſhe kept her eye | 
and began a wailing . ſort "of cy. 


But. notwithſtanding this natural love 
in brutes is much more violent and intenſs 
than in rational creatures, Providence has 
taken care. that it ſhould be no Jonger 


ſoon as the wants 
the latter l the mother goes 

v 
arkable 


re nn a” 
D 3 


circumſtance in this part of inſtinct, we find 


SH that the love of the parent may be lengrh- 


8 


 - Furning them Frequently, that all 


ened out 8 its uſual time, if the pre- 
ſervation of the ſpecies requires it; as we 
may ſee in birds that drive away their 
young as ſoon as they are able to get their 
velihood, but continue to feed them if 
they are tied to the neſt, 6r confined within 
à cage, or by any other means appear to be 
out of a condition of ſupplying their own 
This natural love is not obſerved in 
animals to aſcerid from the young to the 
parent, which is not at all neceſſary for the 
ies: nor indeed in 
reaſonable creatures does it riſe in any pro- 
ortion, as it ſpreads itſelf down ; for 
n all family àffection, we find protection 
. granted, and favours beſtowed, are greater 
_ *. notives to love and tenderneſs, than ſafety, 
: benefits, or life received. F 
One would wonder- to hear ſcepti 
men diſputing for the reaſon of animals, 
And telling us it is np Heap pride _—__ 
Judiices that will not allow them the uſe of 
_ - Reaſon, ſhews itſelf in all occurrences 
bf life ; whereas the brute makes no diſ- 
one of ſuch + 83 what —_ 
: regards his own preſervation, or 
| - of his ſpecies. Animals 'in 
their generation are wiſer than the ſons of 
men ns their wiſdom is confined to a'few 
I , and lies in a very narrow com- 


* 
© 


% - 


ge 
* 


paſs. Take a brute out of his iauſtinct, and 
gue Sad him Wholly deprived of under- 
ſtanding.— To uſe an inſtance that comes 
often under obſervation : ©* 
Mich what c:ution does the hen provide 


- herſelf a neſt in places unfrequented, and 
free from noiſe and diſturbance ! When ſhe 
has laid her eggs in ſuch a manner that ſhe 
can cover them, hat care does ſhe take in 
parts may 
artake of the vital warmth! When the 
leaves them, to provide for her neceſſary 
ſtenance, how punctually does ſhe return 
before they have time to cool, and become 


' Intapable of producing an animal! In the tion, you muſt ive that there is a right 

| ſummer bf pun Fo herſelf greater and hag in hnman Salons. You 
freedom, and quitting her care for above that thoſe who are born with the ſame ad- 
” two. hours together; but in winter, when of fortune, are not all equally 
te figur of the ſeaſon would chill the proſperous in the courſe of life. While ſome 


Pri of life, and deſtroy the . 
25 . = np pF 80 in bor at- 
tdendance, and ſtays away but half the time. 


"When the birth approaches, with how much 
nicety and attention does ſhe help the chick 


Þ break its priſon! Not to take notice of themſelves in m 
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with comfort and honour; others of 


her covering it from the injuries of the 
weather, providing it proper nouriſhment, 
and . it to help irſelf; nor to men- 
tion her forſaking the neſt, if after the uſual 
time of reckoning, the young one does not 
make its appearance. A chymical opera- 
tion could not be followed with greater art 
or diligence, than is ſeen in the hatching of 
a chick; though there are many other birds 
that ſhew an infinitely greater fagacity in 
all the forementioned particalars. 
But at the ſame time the hen, that has all 
this ſeeming ingenuity (which is indeed ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for the propagation of the 
ſpecies) conſidered in other yo pw is 
without the leaſt glimmerings of thought 
or common ſenſe. She miſtakes a piece of 
chalk for an egg, and fits upon it in the 
fame manner: the is inſenſible of any in- 
creaſe or diminution in the number of thoſe 
ſhe lays: ſhe does not diſtinguiſh between 
her own and thoſe of another ſpecies; and 
when the birth appears of never ſo different 
a bird, will cherth ir for her own. In all 
theſe circumſtances, which do not carry an 
immediate regard to the ſubſiſtence of her- 
ſelf or her ſpecies, ſhe is a very idiot, 
There is not, in my opinion, any — 
more myſterious in nature, than this inſtin 
in animals, which thus riſes above reaſon, 
and — 15er by ſnort of it. It cannot be 
accounted for by an ies in matter, 
and at the ſame A after ſo odd a 
manner, that one cannot think it the facul- 
ty of an intellectual being. For my own 


Sg Eggers gas oO. 


part, I look upon it ag the principle of 
gravitation in bodies, which is not to be ex- 


Plained by any known qualities inherent in 
the bodies themſelves, nor from any laws 
of mechaniſm, but, according to the beſt 
notions of the greateſt philoſophers, is an 
immediate impreſſion from the firſt Mover, 
and the divine energy acting in the crea- 
s.. „ Spaffater. 
$ 26. The Neceſſity of forming religious 
_ lar gp Y — ge. 


As ſoon as you are capable of reflec- 


of them, by wiſe and ſtead conduct, attain 
diſtinction in the world, and paſs their da 


— 


ſame rank, by mean and vicious behaviour, 
forfeit the advantages of their birth, involve 
miſery, and end in C 


LA — — * — * 


r 
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tag a diſgrace to their friends, and a burden 


'on. ſociety. Early, then, you may learn 
that it is not on the external condition in 


which you find yourſelves placed, but on 


the part which you are to act, that your 
welfare or unhappineſs, your honour or in- 
famy, depend. Now, when beginning to 


act that part, what can be of greater mo- 


ment, than to regulate your plan of conduct 


. with the moſt ſerious attention, before you 


have yet committed any fatal or irretriev- 
able errors? If, inſtead of exerting re- 
flection for this valuable purpoſe, you de- 


liver yourſelves up, at ſo critical a time, to 


floth and pleaſure; if you refuſe to liſten to 
any counſellor but humour, or to attend to 
any purſuit _ that of amuſement; if 
you allow you 

careleſs on 


may chance to give you; what can you 
expect to follow from ſuch. beginnings ? 
While ſo many around you are undergo- 
ing the ſad conſequences of a like indiſcre- 
tion, for what reaſon ſhall not theſe con- 

quences extend to you? Shall you only 
attain ſucceſs without that preparation, and 
eſcape dangers without that _ precaution; 
which is required of others? Shall happi- 
neſs grow up to you of its own accord, and 


folicit your ce, when, to the reſt 
of 3 it is Li e fruit of long cultivation, 
and the acquiſition of and- care? 


| Deceive not yourſelves with ſuch arrogant 


Whatever be your. rank, Provi- 
dence will not, for your fake, reverſe its 


s a neceſſary Part 'of Edy- 
When you look forward to thoſe plans 
"Gp | 2 either your e ona 
ave ſuggeſted, or your friends have pro- 
Poſed, you will not heſitate to acknowledge, 
that in order to purſue them wi adyan- 

„ ſome previous diſcipline is requiſite. 


be affured,- that whatever is to be your _ 


| viper 8 own * 1 0 


virtuous Upoſitions and habits. This is 
the preparation for gyery charas- 


lves to float looſe and 


tide of life, ready to receive 


any direction which the current of faſhion 


order. By liſtening to wiſe ad- 


and honour, Your character is now 
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ter, and ſtation in life. Bad us the 


| every 
world is, reſpect is always paid to virtue. 


In the uſual courſe of human affairs it III 
be found, that à plain underſtanding, 
joined with acknowledged worth, contri- 
butes more to proſperity, thari the brighteſt 
rts without probity or honour. Whether 
1ence, or bukneſs, or public life, be your 
aim, virtue ſtill enters, for a principal ſhare, 
into all thoſe great departments of ſociety.  - 
It is — with eminence, in every li- 


beral art; with reputation, in every branch 


of fair and uſeful buſineſs; with diftinc- 
tion, in every public ſtation. The' vigour 
which it gives the mind, and the weight 
which it adds to character; the generous 


' ſentimerits which it breathes; the un- 


daunted fpirit which it inſpires, the ardour 
of diligence which it quickens, the freedom 
which it procures from pernicious and diſ- 
honourable avocations, are the foundations 


of all that is high in fame or great in ſuc- 


ceſs among men. Whatever ornamental 
or engaging endowments you now. poſſeſs, 
virtue is a neceſſary requiſite, in order to 
their ſhining with proper luſtre. "Feeble - 
are the attractions of the faireſt form, if it 

be ſuſpected that nothing within *corre- 
ſponds to the pleaſing appearance without. 
Short are the triump wit, when it is 


2 to be the vehicle of malice.” By 
wW / . 


atever arts you may at firſt attract the 
attention, you can hold the eſteem and ſe- 
cure the hearts of others only by amiable 
diſpoſitions and the accompliſhments of the 


mind. Theſe. are the qualities whoſe in- 


fluence will laſt, when the luſtre of all 


© monitions, and tempering the vivacity of that once ſparkled and dazzled has _ * 
u ou may enſure ; | 3 8 
the — 5 N but by deliveri . 
yourſelves up at — guddineſs 209 | 0 Lead depend upon the Conduct of 7 youth- 
ity, you lay-the foundation of laſting Togo Ta OTE RO 
. heavineſs of heart. _ Blair. * Let not the ſeaſon of youth be barten or 


vernents, ſo eſſential to your felici 


your own forming; your fate is in ſome  - 
meaſure put into * ie . Your 


nature is a pot pn and foft. © Habits 


have not eſta 


ed theit dominion, © Pre- 
judices have not pre- occupied y: 


under- 5 


ſtanding. The world has not had time to 


contract and debaſe your Affection. Al 
our powers are more vigorous, diſem- 
they will be at 


direction is Hkely to continue. It Will 9 
form bs cadvel which your lifes to | 
| 25 | : | run , 


1 
{1 


* 
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run; nay, it may determine an everlaſting his gbodneſs. * Conſider it as the ſervice 
iſſue. Conſider then the employment af of the God of your. fathers; of him to 
this important period as the higheſt truſt whom your parents devoted you ; of him 
which ever be committed to you; as, whom in former ages your anceſtors ho- 
in a great meaſure, deciſive of your happi- *noured; and by whom they are now re- 


neſs, in time and in eternity. As in th 
ſucceſſion of the ſeafons, each, by the inva- 
riable laws of nature, affects the produc- 
tions of what is next in courſe ; fo, in hu- 


man life, every period of our age, accord- . 


ing as it is well or ill ſpent, influences the 
happineſs of that, which is to follow. Virtu- 
- ous youth gradually brings forward accom- 
pliſhed and flouriſhing manhood; and ſuch 
manhood paſſes of itſelf, without-uneaſineſs, 
into reſpeQable and tranquil old age. But 
when pature is turned out of its regular 
courſe, diſorder takes in the moral, 
Juſt as in the vegetable world. If the 


ſpring put forth no bloſſoms, in. ſummer * 


re will be no beauty, and in autumn no 
fruit: So, if youth be trifled away without 
improvement, manhood will be contempti- 
ble, and old age miſerable. ö Blair. 


929. Pitty to God the Foundation of good 
s 5 £ 7 Moral. 1 ” 4 


What I ſhall firſt recommend is piety to 
God. With this I -begin, both as the 


23 of good morals, and as a diſpo- 


particularly graceful and becomin 
in youth. To be LG) of it, argues a cold 
heart. deſtitute of ſome of the beſt affections 
whach belong to that age. Youth is the 
ſeaſon of warm and generous emotions. 
The heart ſhould then {ſpontaneouſly riſe 
into the admiration of what is great; glow 
wath the love of what is fair and excellent; 
and melt at the diſcovery of tenderneſs and 


| e Where can any object be found, 
—_— 


roper to kindle thoſe afſe&ions, as the 
: Father of the univerſe, and the Author of 
all felicity? Unmoved by veneration, can 


Von contemplate that grandeur and maje 


which his works every where diſplay ? 7755 
touched by gratitude, cam you view that 


rofuſion of good, which, in this pleaſi 
[3 of life, his beneficent hand _ 
n Happy in the love; and af. 
fection of thoſe wk whom you are con- 
nected, loo up to the Supreme Being, as 
the ipſpirer of all the frjendſhip which has 
ever been ſhewn you. by others; himſelf 
your beſt and your firft friend; formerly, 
te fapporer of yur infancy, and the guide 
of your childhood; nom, the guardian of 


Poor youth, and the hope of your coming 


- Years. - View religious homage as a natu- 


YT 2 a « A 
| - , td expreſion of graticude to him for 
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the warded and bleſſed in heaven. Connected 


with ſo many tender ſenſibilities of ſoul, let 
religion be with you, not the cold and bar- 
ren offspring of ſpeculation, but the warm 
and vigorous dictate of the heart. Id. 
$ 30. Religion never to be treated awith 
| Levity: - 
Impreſs your minds with reverence for 
all that is ſacred. Let no wantonneſs of 
youthful ſpirits, no compliance with the in- 
temperate mirth of others, ever betray you 
into profane ſallies. Beſides the guilt 
which 1s thereby incurred, nothing gives a 
more odious appearance of petulance and 
preſumption to youth, than the affectation 


of treating religion with levity. Inſtead of 


being an evidence of ſuperior underſtand- 
ing, it diſcovers a pert and ſhallow mind; 
which, vain of the firſt ſmatterings of know- 


ledge, preſumes to make light of what the 
reſt of mankind revere. At the ſame time, 
you are not to imagine, that when exhorted 
to be religious, you are called upon to be- 
come more formal and ſolemn in your 
manners than others of the ſame years; 
or to erect yourſelves into ſupercilious re- 
provers of thoſe around you. The ſpirit of 
true religion breathes gentleneſs and affa- 


bility. It gives a native unaffected caſe 
to the behaviour. It is ſocial, kind, and 


chearful; far removed from chat gloomy 
and illiberal ſuperſtition which clouds 
brow, ſhargens the temper, dejects the 
* and teaches men to fit themſelves 
another world, by neglecting the con- 
cerns of this. Let your religion, on the 
contrary, connect p tion for heayen 
with an honourable diſcharge of the duties 
of active life. Of ſuch re _— diſcover, 
on every proper occaſion, that you are not 
ind, ; — avoid making any anneceſlary 


knowledge, in ſtation, and in years: De- 
ndence and obedience K to you 


Modeſty is qne of its chief orvamepts; 
as ever been eſteemed a preſage of 71 
merit. When entering on the car. 


J 
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life, it is your part, not to aſſume the maze. After the fit departure 


reins as yet into your hands ; but to gom- 
mit yourlelves to the — of the more 
W and ta become wiſe by the 


dom of thoſe who have gone before g creaſes 


you. Of all the follies incident to youth, 
there are none which either deform uts pre- 
ſent appearance, or blaſt the proſpect of its 
future proſperity, more than ſcl}-conceu, 
reſymption, and obſtinacy. By checking 
— natural progreſs in improvement, they 
fix it in long immaturity : and frequently 
produce milchiefs which can never be re- 
paired. Yet theſe are vices too common- 
J found among —— . po with * 
terprize, and e by hope, they reſolye 
to truſt for ſucceſs to none but — 
Full of their own abilities, they deride the 
admonitions which are given by cheir 
friends, as the timorous ſuggeſſlons of a 
Too wiſe to learn, too impatient to delibe- 
lunge, with precipitant indiſcretion, into 
the midſt of all che dangers with which life 


{ 32. Sincerity and Truth recommended. 
It is neceſſary to recommend to you fin- 
cerity and truth. Thus is the baſis of every 
virtue. That darkneſs of character, where 
we can ſee no heart; thoſe foldings of art, 
through which no native affection is allowed 
0 penetrate, preſent an object, unamiable 
in every ſeaſon. of life, but particularly 
ow in youth. If, at an.age when the 
is warm, when the emotions are 


frong; and when nature is expected to ſhew 


3 Piana in youth is the 
Hafner of prin alle. 
2 8 n ro W- 
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from ſin- 
cerity, it is not in your power to ſtop. - One 
artifice ynayoidably leads on to another. 
Ea 
ſes, you are nl in your own 
ſnare. ' Degei diſcovers a ile wind, which 
at tempaxary expedients, without 


ſtops 

oe to comprehenſive views of conduct. 
I; 2 at the ſame time, a daſtardly 
ſpirit. It is the reſource of one who wants 
22 e to ayow his deſigns, or to reſt upon 
himſelf. Whereas, openneſs of character 
diſplays that generous boldneſs, which 
ought to diſtinguiſh youth. Io ſet out 
2 world with no other principle than a 


erafty attention to intereſt, betokens one 


who is deſtined for creeping through the 
inferior walks of life: but 4 — = early 
reference to honour above gain, when 
y ſtand in competition; to deſpiſe every 
advantage, which cannot be attained with- 
out diſhoneſt arts; to brook no'meanneſs, 


and to ſtoop to no diſſimulation; are the 


nd. of a great mind, the preſages 
of future eminence and diſtinction in hfe. 
At the ſame time this virtuous ſincerity is 
perfectly conſiſtent with the moſt prudent 
vigilance and caution. It is | 


- 


Wied c 
cunning, not to true wiſdom. It is not the 
ſimplichy of a weak and improvident, but 
the candour of an enlarged and noble mind 3 
of one who ſcorns deceit, becauſe he-ac- 
counts it both baſe and unprofitable ; and 
who ſeeks no diſguiſe, becauſe he 


Wo 


4 
. — 
- 
_— | 


* 


rr. 


panions, as man with man. Remem- 
ber how unknown to you 


don whom ignorant and contemptuous 
men once looked down A hah bn 
| Tifen to be their ſuperiors in rio hom 
_ Compaſſion is an emotion of whit 
never ought to be aſhamed. Graceful in 


| ing orphan. Nen 
| „in any of your amuſements ; nor 


834. Courtefy and engaging Manners. | 
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D are the viciſſi- 
_ - tudes of the world; and how often they, 


ever Bet whe pain and b 


reſpect to pleaſure, amount ? They 
— in a few 4 0 Hays 
hurt yourſelves, and not to hurt others, b 
ur purſuit of pleaſure, Within 
1 pleaſure is lawful; beyond them it 
becomes criminal, becauſe it is ruinous, 
Are theſe reſtraints any other than what a 


wiſe man would chooſe to impoſe on him- 
ſelf ? We call you not to renounce plea- 


ſare, but to enjoy it in ſafety. Inſtead of 
abridging it, we exhort you to purſue it on 
an _ ve plan. We p nf meaſures 
for ſecuring its poſſeſſion, prolong- 
ing its duration. 7 Bid,” 


$56 Fi widdw Narare, cater 


- afford true Pleaſure. 

Conſult your whole nature. Confider 
yourſelves not only as ſenſitive, but as ra- 
tional beings; not only as rational, but 
ſocial; not only as ſocial, but immortal. 


thority of religion, nor to the teſtimony of 


com ſucceeding pain? Whe- 
ther, if not from every particular inſtance, 


the ſame round of pernicious folly, and 
tame Fe ves to'be caught in 
the ſame fnare? If you have any conſi- 

; oy cu 
to tations, for which = have found your- 
to * ſelves unequal, wi 


"As much care as-you 
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with ſuch untimely darkneſs z that good- 
humour, which 'once captivated all hearts, 
that vivacity which ſparkled in every com- 
pany, thoſe abilities which were fitted gfor 
adorning the higheſt ſtations, all ſacrific 

at the ſhrine of low ſenſuality ; and one 
who was formed for running the fair ca- 
reer of life in the midſt of public eſteem, 
cut off by his vices at the beginning of 
his courſe; or ſunk for the whole of it 
into inſignificancy and contempt !-—Theſe, 
© finful Pleaſure, are thy trophies ! It is 
thus that, co-operating with-the foe of God 
and man, thou de human honour, 


and bla ſteſt the opening proſpects of hu- 
* ; "a Blair. 


man felicity! © 


ral or ſpiritual welfare. In youth, the 
ts of induſtry are moſt eaſily acquired : 


lation and hope, from all the proſpects, 
che beginning of life affords. If, 


to theſe calls, you alread | 
in ſlothful inaction, what will be able to 
quicken the more ſluggiſh current of ad- 
ranging years? Induſtry. is not only the 
mſtrument of improvement, but the foun- 
dation of pleaſure. Nothing is ſo oppoſite 
to the true enjoyme! 3 
laxed and feeble ſtate of an indolent mind. 
He who is a ſtranger to induſtry, may 


he appointed vehicle of every 
good man. It is. the indiſpenſible condi- 


effects are fatally powerful. 

er 7 
E. Ge hos 8 and w 
t not | ie foundation of every 
virtue, but - pours | a deluge of 
ſtagnation, and then ſends 
urs, and fills the atmoſphere 
_ Fly, therefore, from idleneſs, 
Uthe certain parent both of guilt and of 


. ſelves to 


ruin, And under idieneſs I include, not. : 
mere inaction only, but all that cirele of 


trifling occupations, in which too many 
ſaunter away their 22 perpetually en- 
gaged in frivolous ſociety, or public amuſe- 
ments; in the labours of dreſs, or the 
oſtentation of their perſons Is this the 
foundation which you lay for future uſe- 
fulneſs 2 eſteem? By ſuch 3 
ments 6 A ah. recommend your- 


friends and your couhtry ?—Amuſements 


youth requires: it were vain, it were 
cruel, to prohibit them. But, though at 
lowable as the relaxation, they are moſt 
culpable as the buſineſs,” of e 

time, 


For they then become the gul 
iſon of the mind. They foment 


dad ns. They weaken the many 
powers. They ſink the native vigour of . 


youth into contemptible 
5 39. The Employment of Tims. -- 
| Redeeming your time from ſach dan- 


gerous waſte, ſeek to fill it with — 
ments which you may review with ſatie- 


faction. The acquiſition of knowledge is 
one of the moſt honourable ions of 
youth. The deſire of it diſcovers # liberal 
mind, and is connected with many-accom- 
pliſhments and many virtues.” But though 
your train of life not lead” your to 
ſtudy, the courſe of education always fur- 


niſhes r employments to a welldil- 
poſed Find. | | 


| Whatever you putſue, be 
emulous to excel. Generous atnbitioh, and 


ſenſibility to praiſe, are, eſpeciall * 5 


age, among the marks of virtue. 


not, that any affluence of fortune, or any 


elevation of rank, exempts you fro 


ce m the 
duties of application and W COP og 
1 


duſtty is' che law of on? being 3 it 


demand of nature, of reaſon, and of 5d: 
Remember always, that the yeart wien 


now: paſs over your: heads, leave petma- 


nem memirials behind them.” Print your 


z but 

= FR i 33 God. 

ey form an important part of the fegiſter 

of your life: -- They will hen rb 4 

timony, either for or againſt-you, at that 

day'when, for all —_ actions, but parti- 
0 


for the employm̃ents of youth, you 
muſt « e an account to God. Whether 
your | courſe is deſtined to be long 


or ſhort, after this manner it ſhould com 
mence ; and, if it continue to be thus con- 
| ducted, 


g part of the world, 
and to anſwer the expectations of or 


ereaſter bear N- 
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its conclyſion, at what time ſoever 
i arrives, will not be inglorious or un- 


F 40. The N 
* ceſs on the Bleſſing of Maven. 
- Let me finiſh the ſubject, with recalling 
=  - attention to that dependance on the 
eſſing of Heaven, which, amid all your 
endeavours after 1 improvement, you ought 
continually to preſerye. It is too common 
with the ry even when they reſolve to 
e pa 


ag th of virtue and honour, ta 
ſet out with reſumptuous confidence in 
themſelves. ruſting to their own abili- 


$ for carrying — ſucceſsfully through 
* careleſs of are to "God, 

5 of deriving any aſſiſtance from what 

they are apt to reckon the gloomy diſci- 

pline of religion. Alas ! how little do 

know the dangers which await them |! 

. 92 _ om, nor human N 

rte ion, are equal for 
. 10 — which often occur in life. 
By dhe temptation, how frequent! 

the moſt virtuous Cs on 

derben; Under the preſſure of diſ- 

daſter, how often has the greateſt conſtancy 

— funk! Deftitute of the favour of God, you 
are in no better ſituation, with all your boaſt- 

Ed abilities, than orpnans left to wander in 

à trackleſs deſert, without any guide to 

/  condudt them, or any ſhelter to cover them 


- him who By faith and repent- 

a , apply to Fox Redeemer of the world. 

ES. 8 and . ſeek the protection of 
we of Heaven. ibid. . 


1. The 
.I6 n 


55 ounger years, to ſome 1 25 ment 
may engage our thoughts, and 
| EZ 
. or 


glad ag 


to folly, too v 


y of vigorous 82 


dejbading for Suc- 


A ih neceſlary to habituate our minds, in 


+ however we may roam in youth from - 


rits ; a. conſtant ſucceſſion of gay ideas, 
which fatter and ſport in the brain, makes 
them pleaſed with themſelyes, and with 
every frolic as trifling as themſelves : but, 

h& the ferment of their blood abates, 
= the freſhneſs of their youth, like the 
morning dew, paſſes away, their ſpirits flag 
for want of entertainments more ſatisfac- 
tory in themſelves, and more ſuited to a 
manly age; and the ſoul, from a ſprightly 


. umpertigence, from quick ſenſations, and 


florid defires, ſubſides into a dead calm, 


and ſinks into a flat ſtupidity. The fire 


of a glowin ination (the property of 
youth) — > folly look pleaſing, and 
end a beauty to objects, which have none 
inherent in them; juſt as the ſun-beam 
may paint a cloud, and diverſify it with 
beautiful ſtains of light, however dark, 
— and empty in .itſelf. But 
e 19 ſhine with undiminiſhed luſtre, 
but religion and knowledge, which are 
eſſentially and intrinſicall right. Take 
it therefore for granted, w which you will find 
by experience, that nothing can be long 
entertaining, but what is in ſome meaſure 
beneficial; — nothing elſe will bear a 
calm and ſedate review. 
You. may be fancied for a while, upon 
the atcount of nature, the inſepa- 
rable attendant upon a fluſh of ſangune 


- health, and a fulneſs of youthful ſpirits: 


but you will find, in proceſs of time, that 


; NR Correct, then, amo 0 , uſeleſs good- 
| + this W-founded arrogance. ExpeRt not nature is the objeR of pity, hare of 
Wat your ineſs can be independent of hatred; but nature — and im- 


proved by an of moral and in- 


tellectual endowments, — 


of a fold and laſting eftcem. 


"The U rp pineſs or the 
e of ear ly improving the Mind. 
1 a greater inlet to miſery 
and vices of all kinds, than the not krow- 
ing how to paſs our vacant hours. For 
remains to be done, when the firſt 
part of their. hives, who are 5 brought 
ts any manual employment, is ſlipt away 
— — an 78 for re 2 _ * 
taſte for other rational ſatisfactions:? 


5 they ſhould, purſue their pleaſures ?—But, 


1 common prudence will warn 
ME the whe wheel as begin to 
80 down the hill of life. they then 


a themſelyes to * Porn Alas 
ed- time is alread The enter- 
a Kept of yo 


- prizing and ſpirited 


2 — 
over, without having been app led 
valuable purpoſes 2 which K Was gives 
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all ambition of excelling upon generous 
and laudable ſchemes quite ſtagnates. If 
they have not ſome poor expedient to de- 
ceive the time, or, to ſpeak more pro- 
perly, to deceive themſelves, the length 
of a day will ſeem tedious to them, who, 
haps, have the unreaſonableneſs to com- 
* of the ſhortneſs of life in general. 
en the former part of our life has been 
nothing but vaniry, the latter end of it 
ein be nothing but vexation. In ſhort, 
we muſt be miſerable, without ſome em- 
ent to fix, or ſome amuſement to dif- 

te our thoughts: the latter we cannot 
Gitaned is laces, nor reliſh at all 
times ; and therefore there is an abſolute 
neceſſity fox the former. We may purſue 
this or that new pleaſure ; we may be fond 
for a while of a new acquiſition; but when 
the graces of novelty are worn off, and 
the briſkneſs of our firſt defire is over, the 
tranſition is very quick and ſudden, from 
an eager fondneſs to a cool indifference. 
Hence there is a reſtleſs agitation in our 
minds, ftill craving ſomething new, ſtill 
unſatisfied with it, when poſſeſſed; till me- 
lancholy increaſes, as we advance in years, 
_ ſhadows lengthening towards the cloſe 

Yo | ; 

Hence it is, that men of this ſtamp are 
continually complaining that the times are 
altered for the worſe : Becauſe the ſpright- 
lines of their youth repreſented every 
thing in the moſt engaging light; and 
when men are in high good humour with 


and the ſun ſhines with a more a e 
i dr . 


nothing to view but one wide tract of 
cultivated ground; a ſoul diſtempered 
with ſpleen, remorſe, and an beck 
of rational ſatisfaction, darkens a 
diſcolours every object; and the change is 
not in the — — in them, who Tidy 
forfaken a gratifications w 
E 
How much otherwiſe is it with thoſe, who 
have laid up an inechauſtible fund of know- 
ve ! Wd nan has been laying out 
time in'the purſuit of ſome great and 
portant" truth, which others waſte in a 
titcle of gay follies, he is conſcious of 
laving up to the dignity of his na- 
ture; and from that conſciouſneſs chere re- 
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ma 
not . for the g 


them in love with nothing 
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ſults that ſerene . k 
not ſo violent, is much preferable ro the - 


pleaſures of the animal life. He can tra- 
vel on from ſtrength to ſtrength ; for, in 
literature as in war, each new conqueſt 
which he gains, impowers him to puſh his 

veſts ſtill farther, and to enlarge the 
empire of reaſon : thus he is ever in a pro- 
greſſive ſtate, ſtill ing new acquire 
ments, ſtill animated with hopes of future 
diſcoveries. Seed. * 


Great Talents not requifite for tht 
common Duties of Life. PE 
Some may alledge, in bar to what 1 
have ſaid, as an excuſe for their indolence, 
the want of proper talents to make any pro- 
prels in learning. To which I anſwer, that 
tations require uncommon abilities to 
diſcharge them well; for the ordinary offices 
of life, that ſhare of apprehenſion which 
falls to the bulk of mankind, provided we 
improve it, will ſerve well enough. Bright 
| — patts are like diamonds, 
which may adorn the proprietor, but are 
af the world: 
whereas common ſenſe is like current coin; 


y 43 


we have every day, in the ordinary occur- 


rences of life, occaſion for it; and if we 
would but call it into action, it would carry 
us much greater lengths than we ſeem to 
be aware of. Men may extol, as much 
as they pleaſe, fine, exalted, and ſupe- 
rior ſenſe ; yet common ſenſe, if attend- 
ed with humility and ind 

ide to beneſicial truth, and the beſt pre- 
eee againk any fatal errors in know- 

ge, and notorigus miſconducts in life. 


For none are, in the nature of the thing, 
more liable to error, than thoſe who have 


a diſtaſte for plain ſober ſenſe and dry teas 
ſoning; which yet is the caſe of thoſe 
whoſe warm and elevate imagination, 
whoſe uncommon fire and vivacity, makes 
| but what is 
ſtriking, marvellous, and dazzling : for 
great wits, like great beauties, look upon 
mere eſteem as a ſſat · inſipid thing ; no- 
thing leſs than ad miration will content 
them. To gain the good will of man⸗ 
kind, by being uſeful is mem ih in theie 
opinion, a poor, tow, groveling ali; their 
ambition is, ts draw the eyes of the world 
ow them, by dazzling and ſurpriai 
za temper which . draws them 


from the love- ef truth, and conſequently 


ſubjecto them to groſs-miſtakes : for they 


will not love truth as Juch z they will love 


, is the beſt © 


win i Perks 


S 


tion in life exem 


it only when it to be ſurprizin 

and — hr 3383 
are. The love * novelty be the pre- 
dominant z that of truth will only 
influence 41 Seng it does not interfere 
nothing ſooner miſleads 
S than to have 


the wild, dancing li ight ima- 
be — 5 


gination playin erhaps 
2 ied fpiciero have 


as to go to the bottom of 
Aa 2 beg. trace up every argument, 
through a long tedious to ts. its ori- 
Perhaps they have that delicacy | 
of make which fits them for a ſwift and 
ſpeedy race, but does not enable them to 
org 4 great weight, or to go through 
I. N whereas men of ſewer 
lay them re 
rate hem and 1 
ual chain of e ap by 
and , caution. — they want in 
quickneſs of apprehenſion. Be not diſ- 
Core, if you do not meet with ſucceſs 
at fir Obſerve,” (for it lies within the 
compaſs af any man's obſervation) that 
he who has been long habituated to one 
kind of knowledge, is utterly at a los in 
NS _ * * ed ; till, 
by re orts, he finds a reflive 
 —_— g of his faculties; and then he won- 
rs how he could be ſo lon 
& connection of ideas, whi go Res 3 
underſtanding, is very obvious. But b 
neglecting to uſe your faculties, you I 


* . them. 


* * Seed. 


54 Ricker or rf ws f, 2 
. from Study. 
Others there are, who 
tion ſrom ſtudy, becai 
makes them i 
and they need not be beholden to it for a 
maintenance that is, becauſe their ſitua - 
them from the neceſ- 
fity of ſpending their time in ſervile offices 
and hardſhips, therefore they may diſpoſe 
of it juſt as they pleaſe; It is 10 ima 
Wong Ons has aptponrered them to gle - 
out the beſt means 3 their 
8 in meditation: in the 


The . 3 
not work, neither 3 extends 
to the rich as well as 


ee e 


only ſup- ing be beauti 
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work aſſi to each. The reaſon is the 
ſame in both caſes, viz. that he Who will 
do no good, ought not to receive or en- 


joy any. As we are all joint traders and 


partners in life, he forfeits his ri 
ſhare in the common ſtock of 
who does — — to con 
quota or 
happineſs bein he but the ſum total 
of each individual's contribution to it. An 
labour and — ſet — free from 
in in it onl 
ts them from fone pant kinds 
of : it 15 not a bleſſing, as it gives 
them liberty to do nothing at all; but as 
it gives them liberty wiſely to chuſe, and 
ſteadily to proſecute, the moſt ennobling 
exerciſes, and the moſt improving employ- 
ments, the uit of truth, the practice 
of virtue, the ſervice of God who giveth 


_ all s richly to enjoy, in ſhort, 
ll hing — every thing 


— le; h nothing merely in 
order to be —— That time which 
others muſt employ in tilling the ground 
(which often deceives iy wad 
with the ſweat of their brow 1 e 
lay out in cultivating the mind, 

1 to the care of the tiller — 


to — 
ute 3 


thing that ia 


of what I would ſay, is this: 


That, though you are not confined to any 
oe POR calling, yet you have a general 
one; Which is, to watch over your heart, 
and to improve head; to make your- 
3 — 
an r gat, i 
ing humanity and generoſity, which are 
neceſſary to become a great fortune; and 
of all thoſe 
humility, „which 
to — ns 


are — 
tly ; but 


ures, which, after they are 
a 0 + _—_— „and leave behind 


rr oe in and delightful 1 = 


dy rg neo 5 


Happy that man, who, unem unembarraſſed 
5 cares, maſter of - himſelf, his 
e, and fortune, his time in mak- 
2 himſelf wiſer, and his fortune in mak · 
2 rs (and therefore himſelf) happier: 
as the will and underſtanding are the 

to en 

himſelf not complete, till his un 

wich the valuable farni- 


polag ax A 9 1 


to it: the = 


tion) - 


— Viz. moderation, | 


ur duty to acquire a taſte 


— the foul, think 1 
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riched with every virtue: who has fur- 


niſhed himſelf with all the advanta es to 


reliſh ſolitude, and enliven . converſation ; 
when ſerious, not ſullen ; and when chear- 
ful, not indiſcreetly gay ; his ambition, not 
to be admired for a falſe glare of greatneſs, 
but to be beloved for the gentle and ſober 
luſtre of his wiſdom and goodneſs. The 
miniſter of ſtate has not more bu- 
ſs to do in a public pinky we 
and indeed every .man 2 
the retired and ftill ſcenes af e. Even 
in 


his private walks, every thing that is 
viſible convinceth him there is preſent a 


Being 32 tan de 
rn ng in every thing 


natural o- 
er- 
meets: he ſees ha 


Sn as well as Moſes 


buſh, though not in ſo 


1 and when he ſees him, 
adgres han. with, the tribute . 2h 


ful heart. 


The Galking and duly ufe the 
$6, e, Fs Plat fe. 
6 is, that re- 
gular method of ſtudy, too much neglect- 
ed in other places, which obtains here. 
N 333 


, at once, into the 


for 
8 ch 44 (far beyond their 
own) without having learned the firſt rudi- 
ments: nothing more common, than for 
ſome to paſs themſelves the world 
for great ſcholars, by the help of univerſal 
T yrs Abridgements, none ang — ; 
whyzch means the an uſeleſs ſmat- 
in every 09 5 ag literature, juſt 


7 dw fluently, or 


— impertinently, moſt ſubjects; 
but not — and. deepl upon 
any + like thoſe who have a ſuper- 
feial acquaintance with almoſt every body. 
— — 0 
with one or two worth perions, would 
The true 


to img with r to di- 
= proper — 


of knowled 


ourſelves 1 _ cou 
— "ny any 


particular 
og the get fc ofa, an 49 


that freedom, openn | 
He mY. 299.09 2 7 
any other, whenever he ſhall turn the bent 
of his ſtudies that way; which is beſt done, 


— gainſt you 


of its 4 * 
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branch of ens, bt to 


lete maſter of 
branch of ſcience, an 


his 


by ſetting before him, in his earlier 
a general view of the whole inte 


world: whereas, an early and entire at- 


tachment to one calling, narrows 


the abilities of the mind to that degree, 
that he can ſcarce think out a 


to which he is accuſtomed. 


The next .ndrantags I hull one mention. — 


a direction in the 


og 2000 material ſubjects. For it is =_ 
was of truth, that learning might 3 


to a much narrower compaſs, if 


ane were to read none but original authors, 


thoſe. who write chiefly from their own 


fund of ſenſe, without treading ſervilely in 
_ the ſteps of others. 


Here, too, a generous emulation quick. 


ens our endeavours, and the friend improves 
the ſcholar. The tediouſneſs of the way 


to truth is inſenſibly beguiled by having 


fellow-travellers, who ke 
with us: each h 


an even 


flame, b its ſocial rays with thole 
Jr pero gy! ung ny 
noiſe and hurry, far from 


nian torch-race, where a ſeries of men have 
ſucceſſively tranſmitted from one to an- 
other the torch of knowledge ; and no 
ſooner has one quitted it, another 


equally able takes the lamp, to 2 eh 


light to all within its ſphere *, 


D. the Plact Ba, 
947 l of : 
none of us complain, that the dis. 


Moy vv of camps ts may we 
rather reflect, that there needs 


elſe to make a man com . 
but to let him, in the mo e 


of life, carve out an pages for hi 


without any check upon the | : 
youth! Thoſe to whom you. have a | 
give Over indulgent, and 


rhaps could net have 
been otherwiſe, wi 


liberal of their cenſures and invecti 


— * 
_ % oP a A : 


® —Quaſi curſores vita lampada tradunt. . 
9 he | ws 3% 1 

*63 * 4 ” a»? w > 44> > * "> N 4 

f „ becauſe 


ght diſpenſes a brighter 


queſtered from 
great ſcene 

of buſineſs, vanity, and idleneſs; our hours 

are all our. own. Here it is, as inthe Athe- 


proceeding to ex- 
e berks ns 
caſes, . thoſe have been always the mot 
ves a- 
they put one in mind of Ado- 
nijah's 2 — .againt David bis father; 


= 
. 
: 
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him 


my; too headſtrong to be governed by 
ef, too weak to be conducted by 
reaſon. a Seed. 


fleſh had here corrupted their ways: where- 

3 the ſober, modeſt worth of a much 
greater number, who here in private at- 

tend the — hwy wite — ＋ muſt, 
in the nature o thing, eſcape the no- 
I e world, Nomrions® diſorders, 
how few ſorver are concerned, ſtrike upon 
the ſenſes of ſome, and affect the paſſions 
of many more; by whith (their ſenſes and 
paſſions) the groſs of mankind generally 


mankind will never put themſelves to con- 
great numbers muſt have ſpent 
their time profitably, formed habits of juſt 
- thinking here, and laid in that flock of 


ſchools, the world at large, when youth 
are entered into it too —＋ A 24 I 
8 49. Diffdmiet of one's Abilitics, an Indi- 
"*Confider,” that it is a ſure indication of 
god ſenſe to be diffident of it. We then, 

- and not till then, are growing wiſe, when 
we begin to diſcerfi how weak and unwiſe 
we are. An abſolute perfection of under- 
ſtanding is i 
eſtt approaches to it, who has the ſenſe to 
_ diſcern, and the humility to acknowledge, 
its imperfections. Modeſty always fits 
y upon youth; it covers a multi- 

18 05 of faults, and doubles the luſtre of 
every virtue which it ſcems to hide: the 
perfetions of men being Nike thoſe flowers 
which appear more beautiful when their 
leaves are a little contrafted and folded 
up, than when they are full blown, and 
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offible : he makes the near- 


diſplay themſelves, without any reſerve, to 
the view 


We are ſome of us very fohd of know. 
ledge, and apt to value ourſelves upon any 
roficiency in the ſciences z one ſcience, 
er, there is, worth more than all the 

reſt, and that is; the ſcience of living well; 
which ſhall remain, when, Whether there 
be tongues, they ſhall ceaſe; Whether thete 
be knowledge; it ſhall vaniſh away. Ay 
to new notions, and new doctrines, of which 
this age is vety fruitful, the time will come, 
when we ſhall have no pleaſure in them: 
ray, the time ſhall eme, when they ſhall 
be exploded; and would have been for- 
otten, if they had not been preſerved in 
excellent books, which contain a con- 
fatation of them; like inſects preſerved 
for ages in amber, which otherwiſe would 
ſoon have returned to the common maſs 
of things. - But a firm belief of Chriſtia- 
nity, and a practice ſuitable to it, will ſup- 
port and invigorate the mind to the laſt, 
and moſt of all at laſt, at that important 
hour, which muſt decide our hopes and 


apprehenſions: and the "wiſdom, Which, 


like our Savieur, cometh from above, will, 
— his merits; bring us thither. And 
indeed, all our other ſtudies and purſuits, 


ſuit of eternal happineſs, by 


ourſelves, and to the world. 14d. 


$50. The Neceſſity of peculiar Temperance 
i Places of Education. 
From a thorough inſight into human 
nature, with a wa eye, and kind 
attention to the. vanity .and intemperate 
heat of youth, with well-weighed meaſures 
for the advancement of all uſeful literature, 
and the continual ſupport and increaſe of 
virtue and piety, have the wiſe and religi- 
ous inſtitutors of the rules of conduct and 
vernment in places of education, done all 
| — do; to- promote 
the moſt excellent and-beneficial deſign, by 
the moſt rational and-well-concerted means. 
pe firſt laid-the N — in the 
iſcipline and regulation appetites. 
They: wer them wade the- reflcvine of 
wholeſome and frugal rules, to place them 
out of the reach of intemperance, and to 
preclude an exceſi that would ſerve only to 
corrupt, inflame, and torment them. 
are fed with food- convenient — them; 
with ſimplicity yet ſafficiency ; with 4 
though — By chis means, the 
treds of vice are ſliſied in their birth ; ms 
| | | Wor e 
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are here removed from tempta- 


„ Ji not the — 
id in ſtrict regularity and temperance; 
were the ſenſual — to be pampered 
in youth, or even vitiated with that de- 
gree of indulgence which an extravagant 
world may allow and call elegance, but in 
a place of education would be downright 
The taſte of ſenſual pleaſures 
checked and abated in them, that 
may acquire a reliſh of the more ſub- 
lime pleaſures that reſult from reaſon and 
religion ; that they may purſue them with 
effect, and enjoy them without avocation. 


Th 


-And have they not in this place every 


motive, affiſtance, and encouragement, to 
engage them in a virtuous and moral life, 
to animate them in the attainment of 
uſeful learning ? What rank or condition 
” Pow is there, on nr bony 9 5 and 
urly opportunities of lay ing in ſupplies 
of knowledge and virtue, Unt will in 
every ſtation of life be equally ſervice- 
able and ornamental to themſelves, and 
beneficial to mankind ? And ſhall any one 


dare to convert a houſe of diſcipline and 


learning into a houſe of difloluteneſs, ex- 


travagance,.and riot? With what an ag- 


gravation of guilt do they load themſelves, 
who at the ſame time that they are pur- 
ſuing their own unhappineſs, ſacriſegi- 
ouſly break through all the fences of good 
order and government, and by their prac- 
tice, ſeducement, and example, do what 
A — to naw ap theſe ſchools 

frugality, ſobriety, and temperance, all 
the mad vices and vain gaieties of a li- 
centious and voluptuous age! What have 


they to anſwer for, who, while they pro- 


ligately ſquander away that moſt precious 
part of time, which is the only ſeaſon of 
application and improvement, to their own 
Iretrievable loſs, enco one another 
in an idle and ſenſual courſe of life, and 
by ſpreading wide the contagion, reflect 


. 
. 


22 and ſtrive to bring into 


the place of their edu- 


* 


fibly on in 
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cation, where induſtry, literature, virtue, 
decency, and whatever elſe is praiſe · wor- 
thy, did for ages flouriſh and abound ? Is - 
this the genuine fruit of the pious care f 
our anceſtors, for the ſecurity and propa- - 
gation of religion and good- manners, to 
the lateſt poſterity ?© Is this at laſt the re- 
ward of their munificence ?- Or does this 
conduct correſpond - with their views, or 
with the juſt ex ions and demands 
of your friends and your country? 


44,5 


a Tottit, 

$ 51. Valuable Opportanities once ft cax- 
dior be recalked., _. of ror | 
Nor let any one vainly imagine, that 


. the time and valuable a ey oi which 


are now loſt, can hereaſter be recalled at 
will; or that he who has run out his youth- 
ful days in diſſipation and pleaſure, wil 
have it in his power to when he 
pleaſes, and make a wiſer uſe of his riper 
ears. Vet this is tao generally the 
ious nd flatters the youth in bis 
ſenſual indulgences, and leads him inſen- 
treacherous ways of vice, 
till it is now. too late to return. There 
are few, who at one plunge ſo totally im- 
merge in pleaſures, as to drown at once 
all power of reaſon and conſcience: they 
promiſe themſelves, that they, can indulge 
their py to ſuch a point only, and 
can check and turn them back whey they 
have run their allotted race. I do nat in- 
deed ſay that there never have been per- 
ſons in whom the ſtrong ferment of youth- 
ful luſts may have happily ſubſided, and 
who may - have brou | 
amendment, and diſplayed many. eminent 
virtues: God forbid! that even the moſt 
licentious vices of youth ſhould be abſo- 
lutely incorrigible. But I may venture to 
affirm, that the inſtances in this caſe have _ 
been e ſor 
my one to to experiment, upon 
"A — — ſhall add to the 
number. The only ſure way to make any 
proficiency in-a virtuous life, is to ſet out 
in it betimes. It is then, when our incli- 
nations are trained up in che way that they 
ſhould lead. us; that cuſtom. ſoon makes 
the beſt habits the : moſt agreeable; the 
ways of wiſdom become the ways of plea- 
ſantneſs, and every ſtep we advance, they 
grow more eaſy and more delightful. But, 
on the contrary, when vicious, head 
appetites are to be reclaimed, and invete- 
rate habirs to be _— — 2 
can we give ourſelves, we 1 ave 


* 


% 


t forth fruits of 
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- either inclination, reſolution, or power, to - licentious attachment, one criminal paſ- eos 
- op and turn back, and recover the right ſion, are, by a train of conſequences, 8 
way from which we have ſo long ſo drawn on to another, till the government pany 
widely wandered, and enter upon a new of our minds is irrecoverably loſt. The $ 54- 
| - life, when perhaps our ſtrength now faileth enticing and the odious paſſions. are, in this pr 
+ us, and we know not how near we may be reſpect, ſimilar in their proceſs ; and, your 
to our journeys end? Theſe reflections I though by different roads, conduct at laft ns 
have ſu inci + ned rm ron to the ſame iſſue. Blair. ade 
thoſe, who allowing the in greater E 
indulgences than are conſiſtent with a li- 5 53. Ori to be, obſerved in dg. Noſe 
beral and virtuous education, give T * 
proofs that they are not ſufficiently aware Obſerve order in your amuſements; that r 
of the dangerous encroachments, and the is, allow them no more than their pro r 
peculiar deceitfulneſs of pleaſurable ſin. e ſtudy to keep them within due Reed 
_ Happy for them, would they once ſeri- 3 mingle them in a temperate ſuc- 2 
Se only cvatider their ways! and no time ceflion with ſerious duties, and the higher 0 
can be more proper, than when theſe ſo - buſineſs of life. Human life cannot pro- 1 
lemn ſeaſons of recollection and religious ceed, to advantage, without ſome meaſure diſfipat 


1 


5 the 


diſcipline ſhould particularly diſpoſe them 
to ſeriouſneſs wb gr ary They would 
then diſcover, that 22 they are awhile 


carried gently and ſupinely down the ſmooth 
-ſtream of pleaſure, yet ſoon the torrent 
will grow too violent to be ſtemmed; the 


waves will ariſe, and daſh them upon 


rocks, or fink them in whirlpools. It is 


therefore the part of prudence to top ſhort 


while they may, and to divert their courſe 
into a different channel; which, whatever 


bour with at firft, will 1 


Tbink not, as I am afraid too many do, 
that becahſe your paſſions have not hur- 
ried you into atrocious deeds, have 
wrought no miſchief, have 


leſt no ſting behind them. By a conti- 
nued ſeries of looſe, though apparently 


fon of 
ſion of any one of thoſe enormous crimes 


1 . t 
Wy 3 and, — 662 


. 
7 


of. relaxation and entertainment. We re- 


quire relief from care. We are not form- 


ed for a perpetual | ſtretch of ſerious 
thought, By too intenſe and continued 


application, our feeble would ſoon 
be worn out. e pr er 
ropenſity to ure, am 

—_ . nny yr 
moſt dangerous foe to order: for it tends 
inceſſantly to uſurp and encroach, to wi- 
den its territories, to thruſt itſelf into the 
place of more i t concerns, and 
thereby to diſturb and counteract the na- 


more praQticable and and will tural courſe of things. One frivolous 
aſſuredly carry them to a ſerene and ſe- amuſement indulged. out of ſeaſon, will 
cure haven. * tie. Often carry perplexity and confuſion thro' 


a long ſucceſſion of affairs. | 

Amuſements, 8 
of an innocent kind, require y g0- 
vernment, to keep them within a due and 
limited province. But ſuch as are of an 
irregular and vicious nature, require not 
» ena but to be baniſhed from 
every orderly ſociety. As ſoon as a man 


_ trivial gratifications, the heart is often as ſeeks his happineſs from the gaming- u- 
corrupted, as by the commiſ- ble, the ight revel, the other 


haunts of licentiouſneſs, confuſion ſeizes 
upon him as its n. There will no lon- 
, i wt iy ay e 
is affhirs, nor order in his time. The 
moſt im t concerns of life are aban- 


doned. Even the order of nature is by 


ſuch inverted ; night is char 
into day, and day into ni C , 
honour, and intereſt /irſelf, are trampled 


under foot. You may with certainty prog: 


noſticate the ruin of theſe men to be 
h ariſen to its ht, 
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tigion, "fly with haſte from their 
pays. 2 


com- 
Blair. 


554 Order to be preſerved in your Society. 


Preſerve order in the arrangement of 
your ſociety; that is, entangle not your- 
ſelves in a perpetual and promiſcuous 
crowd ; ſelect with prudence and propriety, 
thoſe with whom you chuſe to aſſociate; 
let company and retreat ſucceed each other 
at meaſured intervals. There can be no 
order in his life, who allots not a due 


tion, He can neither prudently arrange 
his temporal affairs, nor. properly attend 
1 > mg intereſts, He lives not to 
himſelf, but to the world. By continual 

diſſipation, he is rendered giddy and 
thoughtleſs. He contracts unavoidably 

from the world that ſpirit of diſorder and 

confuſion which is ſo prevalent in it. 

It is not a ſufficient preſervation againſt 
this evil, that the*circles of ſociety in which 
you. are engaged are not of a libertine 
and vicious kind. If they withdraw you 
from that attention to yourſelves, and your 
domeſtic concerns, which becomes a good 
man, they are ſubverſive of order, and 
inconſiſtent with your duty. What is in- 
nocent in itſelf, erates into a crime, 
from being carried to exceſs; and idle, 
trifling ſociety, is nearly a-kin to ſuch as 
i corrupting. One of the firſt principles 
of order is, to learn to be happy at home. 
It is in domeſtic retreat that every. wiſe 
man finds his chief ſatisfaction. It is there 
be forms the plans which regulate his pub- 
le conduct. He who knows not how to 
enjoy himſelf when alone, can never be 
lng happy abroad. To his vacant mind, 
company may afford a temporary relief; 
but when forced to return to himſelf, he 
mil be fo much more oppreſſed and lan- 
gd. Whereas, by a due mixture of pub- 
ic and private life, we keep free of the 
lnares of both, and enjoy each to greater 
advantage. mia. 
J. A due Regard to Order neceſſary in 

ufineſe, Time, Expence, and Amuſe- 


4 
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Throughout your affairs, your time, 
dur expence, your amuſements, ſo- 
city, 8 of order muſt be equally 
arried, if you' expect to reap any of ity” 
uppy fruits. For if into any one of thoſe 
Feat departments of life you ſuffer diſ- 
inder to enter, it will ſpread through all 


SLE: 


every thing in its own 


part of time, and mae 
are at one period overw d w - 
. neſs, and at anbther either idle through 
want of employmeht, 


8 . In vain, for inſtance, you pur- 


/ 
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poſe to be orderly in the conduct of your 
affairs, if you be irregular in the diſtri- 
bution of your time. In _ you attempt. 

to late your expence, if into'your a- - 
cent, or your ſociety, diſorder has 
crept. You have admitted a principle of 
confuſion which will defeat all your plans, 
and perplex and entangle what you fought 
to arrange. Uniformity is above all things 


neceſſary to order, If you defire that any 


thing ſhould proceed according to method 


and rule, * let all things be done in or- 
ſhare of his time to retirement and reflec- der.. : 


er. | : 
J muſt alſo admoniſh you, that in ſmall,” 
as well as in great affairs, a due regard to 
order is requiſite. I mean not, that u 
ought to look on thoſe minute attentions, 
which are apt. to occupy frivolous minds, 
as connected either with virtue or wiſdom : 
but I exhort you to remember, that diſ- 
order, like other immoralities, frequently” 
takes riſe from inconſiderable beginnings. , 
They who, in the leſſer tranſactions of life, 
are totally negligent of rule, will be in 
hazard of E that negligence, by 
degrees, to ſuch affairs and duties as wi 


render them criminal. - Remiſſneſs grows 


on all who ſtudy not to guard againſt it; 
and it is only by frequent exerciſe, | 
the habits of order ol punctuality can be 
thoroughly confirmed. e Ibid. k I 
$ 56. -[dleneſs avoided by the Obſervation . 
By attending to order, you avoid idle- . 
neſs, that moſt fruitful ſource of crimes | 
and evils. Acting upon a plan, meeting 
lace, you con- 
ſtantly find innocent | | 
ment for time. You are never at a loſs. 
how to diſpoſe of your hours, or to fill up 
life agreeably. In the courſe of human 
action, there are two extremes equally 


dan to virtue; the multiplicity of 
affairs, arid the total want of them. The 


man of order ſtands in the middle between 


theſe two extremes, and ſuffers from nei- 

ther: he is occupied, but not oppreſſed; . 
Whereas the diſorderly, overloading one 
another vacant, . 


or indolent through _ - 
rplexity. ſe ſeaſons of indolence ... 
bd lens, which recur fo often in their 
life, are their moſt dangerous moments. 
The mind, menue in its ſituation, and 
clinging to every object which can occupy = 
2 | or 
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* 
amuſe it, is then apteſt to throw itſelf 
2510 the arms of every vice and folly, _ 
_ Farther ; by the preſervation” of order, 
u check inconſtancy and levity. Fickle 
BE is = human _ e 
ef change; a! tually tends to ſtart 
aſide From the 1 
Hence ariſes the propriety of bringing 
ourſelves under ſubjection to method and 
rule; which, —_ at firſt it may prove 
conſtraining, yet by degrees, and from the 
experience of its happy effects, becomes 
natural and agreeable. It fectiſies thoſe 
irregularities of temper and manners to 
which we give the name of caprice; and 
thich are di inguiſhed charaQeriſtics of a 
diſorder! mind. It is the parent of ſtea- 
dineſs of conduct. It forms confiſtency 
of character. It is the ground of all the 
confidence ' we repoſe in one another. 
For, the diſorderly we know not where to 
find. In him only can we place any truſt, 
who is uniform and regular; who lives by 
principle, not by humour; who acts upon 
a plan, and not by deſultory habe" 
| r. 


3 5. Order offntial to Self-exjoyment and 
Felicity. 


| \ Confider alſo howimportantit i 
\ portant it is to your 
ſelf-enjoyment and felicity. Order 2 the 
ſource of peace; and peace is the higheſt 
ol all temporal bleſſings. Order is indeed 


the only region in which tranquillity - 


dwells. The very mention of confuſion 

imports diſturbance and vexation. Is it 

. polfible for that man to be happy, who 
cannot look into the ſtate of his affairs, or 

the tenor of his conduQ, without diſcern- 

Ing all to be embroiled ? who. is either in 

the midft of remorſe for what he has neg- 
Red to do, or in the midſt of hurry to 

_ overtake what he finds, too late, was neceſ- 
ſary » 8 . Such as live 

according to order, may be compared to 

the leſfia bodies, which 4 | 


-  roal to ſeek 


1 le : ? inſt 1 of it, 


. 
EF : 


* 


aigkt line of conduct. 


every where raiſe up forrows, Being 
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always found out of their roper place, 
they of courſe interfere | 2 © Rear, 


others. The diſorders which they raiſe 
never fail to ſpread beyond their own line, 
and to involve many in confuſion and 
diſtreſs; whence they neceſſarily become 
the authors of ha and contention, of 
diſcord and enmity. Whereas, order is 
the foundation of union. It allows every 
man to carry on his own affairs without 
diſturbing his neighbour. It is the golden 


chain which holds ks good the ſocieties of 
men in friendſhip and peace. VA 
: e 


$ 58. Care to de taken in ſuß crini- 
x nal abr rl 
When criminal thoughts ariſe, attend to 
Ne of ſpeedily i 
them. Take example from the 
unhappy induftry which finners diſcover 
in baniſhing.. good ones, when a natural 
ſenſe of religion forces them on their con- 
ſcience, anxiouſly do they fly from 
themſelves! _How ſtudiouſiy do they 
drown the voice which upbraids them, in 
the noiſe of 9 208 or diverſions ! What 
numerous artifices do they employ, to 
evade the uneaſineſs which returns of re- 
flection would produce Were we to uſe 
__ diligence in preventing the entrance 
vicious ſuggeſtions, or in repelling them 
when en why ſhould we not be 
equally ſucceſsful in a much better cauſe? 
2 ſoon 120 you are ſenſible that any 
agony on begins to ferment, in- 
antly call in other ons, and other 
ideas, to your aid. Haſten to turn your 
thoughts into a different direction. Sum- 
mon up whatever you have found to be of 
power, for compoſing and harmonizing 
your mind. Fly for aſſiſtance to ſerious 
ſtudies, to prayer and devotion ; or even 
fly to buſineſs or innocent ſociety, if ſoli- 
tude be in hazard of favouring the ſeduc- 
tion. By ſuch means you may ſtop the 
reſs of the growing evil: you may 
apply an antidote, before the poiſon has 
d time to work its full effect. bis. 


3 Hection. | 
It is obſerved, that the young and the 
are always the moſt violent in 


$ 59. Experience 7 anticipated by Rt 


= . purſuit... The knowledge which is forced 
dees and others. They depart from their | 


them by longer acquaintance with 
os —— —— 32 
Study then to anticipate, by reflection, thi 


o 
- 


| knowledge which experience often pr. 
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chaſes at too dear a price. Inure yourſelves 
to frequent conſideration of the emptineſs 
of thoſe pleaſures which excite ſo much 
firife and commotion among mankind. 
Think how much more of true enjoyment 
is loſt by the violence of paſſion, than by 
the want of thoſe things which give oc- 
cafion to that paſſion. Perſuade your- 
ſelves, that the favour of God, and the 
poſſeſſion of virtue, form the chief happi- 
neſs of the rational nature. - Let a con- 
tented mind, and a peaceful life, hold the 
next place in your eſtimation. Theſe are 
the concluſions which the wiſe and think- 
ing part of mankind have always formed. 
To theſe concluſions, after having run the 
race of paſſion, you will probably come at the 
laſt, By forming them betimes, you would 
make a ſeaſonable 1 from that tem- 
peſtuous region, through which none can 
paſs without ſuffering miſery, contrating 
guilt, and undergoing ſevere —_— 


r 


4 bo. The Beginnings of Paſſion to be 
: oppoſed. 


* Oppoſe early the beginnings of paſſion. 
Avoid particularly all ſuch objects as are 
apt to excite paſſions which you know to 
predominate within you. As ſoon as you 
find the tempeſt rifing, have recourſe to 
every proper method, either of allay ing 
its violence, or of eſcaping to a_calmer 
ſhore, Haſten to call up emotions of an 
oppoſite nature. Study to conquer one 
paſion by means of ſome. other which is 
of leſs dangerous tendency. Never ac- 
count any thing {mall or trivial, which is in 
hazard of introducing diſorder into your 
heart. Never make light of any deſire 
which you feel gaining Tuch rogreſs as to 

reaten entire ion. Blandiſhing it 
vill appear at the firſt, As a gentle and 


heart: but as it advances, is likely to 
1 vou through with many ſorrows. 
at you indulged as a favourite amuſe - 
ment, will ſhortly become a ſerious buſineſ: 
und in the end may prove the burden of 
your life, Moſt of our paſſions flatter us 
in their riſe + but their beginnings are 
treacherous; their growth 18 impercep- 
ble; and the evils which they carry in 
deir train, lie concealed, until Heir domi- 
un is eſtabliſhed. What Solomon ſays 
Lone of them, holds true of them 
"that their beginning is as when one letteth 
dut water.“ It iſſues from a ſmall chink, 
pur- Wich once might have been eaſily ſtop- 
haſes dd: but being neglected, it is ſoon widened 


— 


The influence of temper 


that it highly deſerves to 


enjoyed by ſach as are ſtrangers to charity 


innocent emotion, it may ſteal into the 


AND RBLIGIOUS.' 53 
by the ſtream, till the bank is at laſt totally 
thrown down, and the flood is at liberty 
deluge the whole plan. 54. 
$ 61. The Governnent of Temper, as in- 
cluded in the Keeping of the 2 5 

Paſſions are quick and ſtrong emotions, 


which by degrees ſubſide. Temper is the 
diſpoſition kick remains after theſe emo- 


tions are paſt, and which forms the habi- 
tual propenſity of the ſoul. The one are 
like the ſtream when it is ſwoln by he 
torrent, and ruffled. by the winds; the 
other reſembles it when ing within its 
bed, with its natural force and veloci 

er is more filent a 
imperceptible than that of paſkon z it 


operates with leſs violence; but as its 


operation is conſtant, it produces effects no 
leſs conſiderable. It is evident, therefore, 


be conſidered 1 
a religious view, "54 5 


Many, indeed, are averſe to behold it 
in this light. They place a good temper 
upon the ſame footing with a healthy con · 
ſtitution of body. They conſider it as a 
natural felicity which ſome enjoy; but for 
the want of which, others are not morally 
culpable, nor accountable to God: and 
hence the opinion has ſometimes 2 
that a bad temper might be conſiſtent wi 
a ſtate of grace. If this were true, it would 
overturn whole doctrine, of which the 
goſpel is ſo full, that regeneration, or 
change of nature, is. the eſſential charac- 
teriſhc of a Chriſtian.” It would ſuppoſe, 
that grace might dwell amidſt malevolence . 
and rancour, and that heaven might be 


and love.— It will readily be admitted that 
ſome, by the original frame of their mind, 
are more favourably inclined than wn 5 


towards certain diſpoſitions ande 
habits. Bor ch ore aftification to 


thoſe who neglect to appole the cgrrup—-— 
tions to which they are prone. Let no 
man imagine, that the human heart ie _ 
ſoil altogether unſuſceptible of culture l or 
that the worſt temper may not, through _ 
the aſſiſtance of grace, be reformed by at- 
tention and diſcipline... Settled. depravity 
of temper is always owing to our own in- 
dulgence. If, in place of checking, we 29 
' nouriſh that malignity of diſpoſtion do 
which we are inclined, all the e nces 
will be placed to our account, and every 
excuſe, from natural conſtitution, be re- 
oa nr oro 
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' _ ,_.dour; and to all with whom he has inter- 
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3 appointments or miſeries! How little 
8 62. 4 peaceable Temper and condeſcend- re know of the true happineſs of life, 
4: , ing Manners recommended. who is a ſtranger to that intercourſe of 
What firſt preſents itſelf to be recom- good offices and kind affections, which, by 
mended, is -a peaceable temper; a diſ- a pleafing charm, attach men to one ano- 
poſition. averſe to give offence, and de- ther, and *Eirculate joy from heart to 
firous of — entry oy _— heart} . 
intercourſe in ſociety. is ſuppoſes 1 5 
yielding and b re $ 63. Numerous Occafiens offer for the Ex- 
willingneſs to contend with others about ertion of a benevolent Lemper. 
trifles, and, in conteſts that are unavoid- You are not to imagine that a beneyo- 
able, proper moderation of ſpirit. Such a lent temper finds no exerciſe, unleſs when 

temper is the firſt principle of felf-enjoy- opportunities offer of performing actions 
ment; itis the baſis of all order and hap- of Ng generoſity, or of extenſive utility: 
pineſs among mankind. The poſitive and theſe may ſeldom occur: the condition of 


- -» contentious, the rude and quarrelſome, are the greater of mankind in a good 


the bane of ſociety ; they ſeem deſtined to meaſure precludes them. But in the ordi- 
. blaſt the ſmall ſhare of comfort which na- nary round of human affairs, a thouſand 
ture has here allotted to man. But they occaſions daily preſent themſelves of miti- 
cannot diſturb the peace of others, more gating the vexations which others ſuffer, 
than they break their own. The hurri- of 2 their minds, of og Nn 
> 0 rages firſt in their own boſom, before intereſt, of promoting their chearfulneſs, 
is let forth upon the world. In the or eaſe, Such occaſions may relate to the 
tempeſt which they raiſe, they are always ſmaller incidents of life: But let us re- 
loſt; and frequently it is their lot to member that of ſmall incidents, the ſyſtem 
peri n of human life is chiefly compoſed. The 
A peaceable temper muſt be ſupported attentions which reſpe& theſe, when ſug- 
a candid one, or a diſpoſition. to view geſted by real benignity of temper, are 
the conduct of others with fairneſs and often more material to the happineſs of 
e This ſtands oppoſed to a thoſe around us, than actions which carry 
jealous: and ſuſpicious temper; which aſ- the appearance of greater dignity and 
-  Eribes every action to the worft motive, ſplendgur. No wiſe or good man ought to 
and throws a black ſhade over every cha- account any rules of behaviour as below 
© radter. * As you would be happy in your- his regard, which tend to cement the 
ſelves,” or in your connections with others, great brotherhood of mankind in comfort- 
1 againſt this malignant ſpirit. Study able union. | 
that charity which thinketh no evil; that Particularly in the courſe of that fami- 
. temper which, without degenerating into Har intercourſe which belongs to domeſtic 
| — 0 will diſpoſe you to be juſt; and life, all the virtues of temper find an am- 
Which can allow you to obſerve. an error, ple range. It is very unfortunate, that 
- without imputing it as a crime. Thus you within that circle, men too often think 
will de kept free from that continual irri- themſelves at liberty to give unreſtrained 
dation which imaginary injuries raiſe in a vent to the caprice of and humour. 
. -  Tuſpicious breaſt; and will walk among Whereas there, on the contrary, mote 
men as your brethren, not your enemies. than any where, it concerns them to attend 
4 But to be peaceable, and to be candid, to the government of their heart; to check 
L* not all chat is required of a good. man. what is violent in their tempers, and to 
He muſt cultivate a _ e = _ what is harſh in their manners. * 
e reer s for diſ- there the temper is formed. There the 
dees wherever it is beheld ; which enters real character diſplays itſelf, The forms 
. - Anifo the concerns of his friends with ar- e world diſguiſe men when abroad; 
1 * within his own family, every man is 
courſe, is gentle, obliging, and humane. known to be what l all our 
How amiable 4 — ſuch 2 diſpoſition, intercourſe, then, with others, particular) 
When contraſted with a malicious or en- in that which is cloſeſt and moſt intimate, 
vious temper, which wraps itſelf up in its let us cultivate a peaceable, a candid, 2 
on narrow intereſts, looks with an evil gentle and friendly temper, This is the 
eye on the ſucceſs of others, and with an per to which, repeated injunctiom, 
unnatural ſatis faction feeds on their diſ- our holy religion ſeeks to form us. Th 
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was the temper of Chriſt. This is the tem- 
per of Heaven. e 4:4 7+ Miele 
164 A contented T. the greatift Bleſ- 
. ſing, and moſ? el to 2 1 
per Diſcharge of our Duties, Bp 
. Acontented temper is one of the great- 
eſt bleſſings that can be enjoyed by man, 

and one of the moſt material requiſites to 


temper renders one ＋ * of perform 
„ ht any part in life, It is unthank- 
al wen en towards God; and to- 

is men provoking and unjuſt. It is a 


gangrene which preys on the vſtals, and 
the whole conſtitution with diſeaſe 
and ion. Subdue pride and va- 


nity, and you will take the moſt effectual 

method o 3 „ r. You 
will no longer behold the objects around 
you with jaundiced eyes. You will take 
in part the bleſſings which Provi- 
dence is pleaſed to beſtow, and the de- 
gree of favour which your fellow- creatures 
are diſpoſed to t you. Viewing your- 
ſelves, - with our im ions and 


. in a juſt li e rather be 
urpriſed at your enjoying ſo many good 
things, than | — wx e there are 


which you want. From an humble 
tented temper, will ſpring a chear- 
ful one, This, if not in itſelf à virtue, 
is at leaſt the garb in which virtue ſhould. 
be always arrayed. Piety and goodneſs 
| ht never to be marked with that de- 
which ſometimes takes riſe. from 


and 


tic ſuperſtition, but which is the r_por- 
b i. rr 
hat YI chearfulneſe belonging to virtue, is to be 
ink ll Carefully diſtinguiſhed from that light and 
od giddy temper which characteriſes folly, 
n. 28d is ſo often found among the diſſipated 
ore Ul and vicious part of mankind. Their gaiety 
end 1s owing to à total want of reflection; and 
ok brings with it the uſual conſequences of an 
1t unthinking habit, ſhame, remorſe, and hea - 
For neſs of in the end. The chear- 
the fulneſs of a well- 1 mind, ſprin 
rms from a good conſcience and the favour of 
oad; Heaven, and is bounded by temperance 
in is and reaſon. It makes a man happy in 
Jour bimſelf, and promotes the happineſs of all 
larly and him. It is the clear and calm ſun- 
nate, ſhine of a mind illuminated by piety and 
Nrtue, It crowns all other diſpoſi- 
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the proper di e of the duties of every 
ſtation. ber a Net and — 


of this 


ample, and authority to co 


35 


$ 65. The Defire of Praiſe ſubſer vient ta 
a 7 — — : 
To a variety of urpoſes it is ſub- 
ſervient, and on — 7 —— 
rates with the principle of virtue. It a- 
wakens us from ſloth, invigorates activity, 
and ſtimulates our efforts to excel. It has 
given riſe to moſt of the ſplendid, and to 


many of the uſeful enterprizes of men. It 


hero. Magnanimity, generoſity, and for- 
titude, . i man admire. 
Hence, ſuch as were actuated by the de- 
fire of extenſive fame, have 8 
to deeds which either participated of the 
ſpirit, or at leaſt carried the appearance, 
of diſtinguiſhed virtue. The deſire f 
_ is generally connected with all the 
r ſenſibilities of human nature. Jt af- 
fords a ground on which exhortation, 
counſel, and reproof, can work a proper 
effect. Whereas, ta be entirely. deſtitute 
aſſion betokens an 3 | 
on which no moral impreſſion is eaſil7 
made, Where there is no defire of praiſe, 


there will be alſo no ſenſe of reproach; and 
if that be extinguiſhed, one of the princi- 
pal s of virtue is removed, and the 


mind thrown open to many opprobrious 
purſuits. He whoſe countenance never 
with ſhame, and whoſe heart never 
t at the ſound of praiſe, is not deſtined 
for any honourable diſtinction; is likely to 
vel in the forked queſ.of — to 
ſlumber life away in the indolence of ſelf- 
iſh leaſures, = SE 1s + © . 
| Abſtrated from the ſentiments which 
are connected with it as 9 ac - 
tion, the eſteem of our creatures is 


an object which, on account of the advan- 


tages it brings, may be lawfully purſued. 
1s 


to our ſucceſs, in every fair 
fivate in but our public uſefulneſs, 


ends, in a great meaſure, upon it. The 
| of our influence is ee or 
enlar in proportion to the in 
8 a the ge obs 5 
publio. Men liſten with an unwilling ear 
to one whom they do not honour ; while. 
a reſpected character adds weight to ex- 


ſire the eſteem of others for the ſake of 


„%S 
many caſes is our duty: and to be totally 
ny - indifferent to praiſe or cenſure, is ſo far 
from being a virtue, that it is a real de- 
Jbid. fest in character. Join. 


81 $6 


To de- 
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3 „ing out of it are the iſſues of life. Let lane 

8 66. Exceſſive 0 P _ _ = — our mind the moſt important her 
| corrupt the Heart, and to difregard tbe provinde which is committed to our care; rive 
. Admonitions of Conſcience. And if we cannot rule fortune, ſtudy at cont 
An exceſſive love of praiſe never fails leaſt to rule ourſelves, Let us propoſe for veri 

to undermine the regard due to conſci- our object, not worldly ſucceſs, which it tian 
ence, and to corrupt the heart. It turns depends not on us to obtain, but that up- fath 
off the eye of the mind from the ends right and honourable diſcharge of our duty the 
it ought chiefly-to keep in view; in every conjuncture, which, through the of t 

and ſets up a falſe light for its guide. Its divine affiſtance, is always within our pow- a de 
influence is the more dangerous, as the er. Let our happineſs be ſought where hoſp 
colour which it aſſumes is often fair; and our proper praiſe is found; and that be ter 
its gard and appearance are nearly allied accounted our only real evil, which is the He 1 
to that of virtue. The love of glory, I evil of our nature; not that, which is ei- Who! 


| before admitted, may give birth to actions ther the appointment of Providence, or 
which-are both ſplendid and uſeful. At a which ariſes from the evil of others. 
pra 3 eye with are Mu kee Bid. 
mon brightneſs; but on a nearer and -, __ EN 
ſtricter ſurvey, their luſtre is often tar- $ 68. Religious Knowledge of great Con- 
niſhed. They are found to want that fa- = /olation and Relief amid the Diſtreſſes 
cred and venerable dignity which charac= of Life. EY FEM 
teriſes true virtue. Little * paſſions and Conſider it in the light of conſolation 
ſelfiſh intereſts entered into the motives of as bringing aid and relief to us, amidſt 

- thoſe who performed them. They were the diſtreſſes of life. Here religion in- 


e A competitor. ſought to eonteſtably triumphs ; and its happy ef. 
le a rival. They looked round for fects in this reſ po Sos 
ſpectators to admire them, All is mag- ment to ev dlent mind, for wiſh- 
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nanimity, generoſity, and courage, to pub- ing them to be farther diffuſed throughout | 

Review Burthe wards — whence 2. For, without the belief and man ( 

| theſe ſeeming virtues take their riſe, is hope afforded by divine revelation, the | 
hidden. Without, appears the hero; with- circumſtatices of man are extremely for- 

in, is found the man of duſt and clay. lorn. He finds himſelf placed here as a at eat 

. Conſult ſuch as have been -intimately con- ſtranger in a vaſt univerſe, where the pow- , wh 

neQed with the followers of renown; and n are very im- when 

perfectiy known z n 

rec p 

an 

fiedfa 

2 

prove 
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ſeldom or never will yon find, that where both the begin- 
held them in the ſame efteem with niugs and the iſſues of things are involved 
. who viewed them from afar. There is in myſterious darkneſs; where he is unable 
nothing except ſimplicity of intention, and to diſcover with any certainty, whence he 
Purity of principle, that can ſtand the teſt ſprung, or for what purpoſe he was brought 
of near approach and ſtrict examina- 2 ſate of exiſtence; whether he be 
tion. Wr.  ſabjeRted to the government of a mild, or 
„ HEE of a wrathful ruler; what conſtruction he 
$ err parent to m- is to put on many of the diſpenſations of 
© © "derate the Eagerneſs 'of Paſſions, his providence 3 and what his fate is to be 
and to fortify the Mind with the Princi- when he departs hence. What a diſcon- | 
Fe of Firtue, is more condutive-to true folate ſituation to a ſerious, enquiring 
© Happineſs than the Poſſeſſion of "all the mind! The greater degree of virtue it 
. © Goods of Fortune. poſſeſſes, its ſenſibility is likely to be the 
Ts 3 mote oppreſſed by this burden of labour- te 
That diſcipline which correQs the ea- ing thought. Eyen though it were in one's Gator 
gerneſs of worldly paſſions, which fortifies power to baniſh all thought, and to daime 
e heart with virtuous principles, which fill up the hours of le with 3 the pe 
enligtens the mind with uſeful knowledge, - amuſement; life fo filled up would, u ſence 
\, and furniſhes to it matter of enjoyment refleQtion, appear poor and trivial. But 
from within itſelf, is of more conſequence theſe n 
doo real felicity, than all the proviſion which which man is brought into this world. He 
We can make of che goods of fortune. To is conſcious that his being is frail and fee- et 
mis let us bend our chief attention. Let ble; he ſees himſelf beſet with various ruh e 
vs keep the heart with all diligence, ſee- dangers, and is expoſed to r lere 
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fancholy apprehenſion, from the evils which 
he may have to encounter, before he ar- 
tives at the eloſe of life. In this diſtreſſed 
condition, to reveal to him ſuch diſco- 
veries of the Supreme Being as the Chriſ- 
tan religion affords, is to reveal to him a 
father and a'friend ; is to let in a ray of 
the moſt cheering light upon the darkneſs 
of the human eſtate. He who was before 
a deſtitute orphan, ' wandering in the in- 
hoſpitable deſert, has now gained a ſhel - 
ter from the bitter and inclement blaſt. 
He now knows to whom: to pray, and in 
whom to traſt z where to unboſom his 
— ; and from what hand to look for 


_ ſons one On CO 
ng is of equal efficacy religious 
pare! It is of power to e the 
darkeſt hour, and to aſſuage the ſevereſt 
woe, by the belief of divine favour, and 
the proſpe& of a bleſſed immortality. In 
fach hopes, the mind expatiates with joy; 
and when bereaved of its earthly friends, 
fblaces itſelf with the ts of one friend 
who will never forſake it. Refined rea- 


ſonings, concerning the nature of the hu- 


man condition, and the improvement which 
philoſophy reaches us to make of e 


event, 'may entertain the mind when il | 


at eaſe ; may, perhaps, contribute to ſooth 
t, when {lightly touched with forrow 3 but 
when it is torn with any fore diſtreſs, they 
are cold and feeble,. with a di- 
rect prothiſe from the word of God. This 


is an anchor to the ſoul, both ſure and 


ſedfaſt. This has given conſolation and 
refuge to many a virtuous heart, ata time 
when the moſt t reaſonings would have 
proved utterly er 85 
Upon the approach of death efpecially, 
when, if a man thinks at all, his anxiety 
about his future intereſts muſt naturally 
dereaſe, the power of religious conſola- 
don is ſenfibly felt. Then appears, in the 
moſt 'riking light, the high value of the 
diſeoreries made by the Goſpel ; not only 
life and immortali revealed, but 'a Me- 
Gator with God diſcovered; me 
claimed, through him, to the frailties of 
the penitent and the bumble ; and his pre- 
1 — 
8 8 ugh the valley e ſha- 
®w of death, in order to bring them ſafe 
gs unſeen habitations of reſt and joy. 
ere ts ground for their leaving the . 5 
vit ebm̃ſort and 


Pro- 


It is certain, chat when che heart bleeds 


peace, But in this ſe- 


of nature, how ſhall the unhappy man ſup- 
port himſelf, who knows not, or believes 
not, the hope of religion? Secretly con- 
ſcious to himſelf; that he haz not acted his 
pay he ought to have done, the fins of 
is paſt life ariſe before him in ſad re- 
mem e. He wiſhes to exiſt after 
death, and yet dreads that exiſtence, 'The 
Governor of the world is unknown, He 
cannot tell whether every endeavoar to ob- 
tain his mercy may not be in vain, All is 
awful obſcurity around him; and in 
midſt of endleſs doubts and perplexities, 
the trembling reluctant ſoul is forced 
away from the body. As the misfortunes 


of life muſt, to ſuch a man, have been 
moſt oppreſlive ; ſo its end is bitter: his 


ſan ſets in a dark cloud; and the night of 


% * 


| Right and Wrong, indepen+ 
r 
Mankind certainly have a ſenſe of ri 
—— 2 
lief; but experience ſhews, that the al- 
lurements of preſent pleaſure, and the im- 
petuoſity of paſſion, are ſufficient to pre- 
vent men from acting a le to this 
moral ſenſe, unleſs it be ſupported by re- 
ligion, the influence of which upon the 
Le e. 133 rly di- 
rected, is y powerful. We ſhall 
readily acknowl that many of the 
teſt enemies of religion have been 
iſtinguiſhed far their honour, probity, and 
good- nature. But it is to be conſidered, 
that many virtues, as well as vices, are 
conſtitutional. A cool and equal temper, 
a dull imagination, and unfeeling heart, 
enſure the poſſeſſion of many virtues, or 
rather, are a ſecurity againſt many vices, 
They may produce temperance, chaſtity, 
honeſty, prudence, and a harmleſs, inof- 


fenſive behaviour. Whereas keen paſſions, 


a warm imagination, and great ſenſibility _ 
of heart, lay a natural oc, 6-2 for pa 


digality, debauchery, and ambition: at- 
tended, however, with the ſeeds of all the 
ſociat and moſt heroic virtues. ' Such a tem- 
perature of mind carries along with it a 
check'to its conſtitutional vices, by render- - 
ing thoſe nary of it peculiarly tuſcep- 

of religious imprefiions. They often 


appear indeed to be the greateſt enemies 


to religion, but chat is entirely owing to 
their impatience of its reſtraints, Its moſt 
dangerous enemies have ever been among 


a | - "LAN 
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_ void of paſſion and ſenſibility, who had na 
vicious ites to be reſtrained by its in- 
fluence, and who were unſuſceptible of its 
terrors or-its pleaſures. An TOnY! 
. 4 Gregory. 


| $ 70. Infidelity ring ts Inffbli " of 


Abſolute infidelity, or ſettled ſcepticiſm 
- Iy religion, we acknowledge, is no proof 
of want of underftanding, or a vicious diſ- 

tion, but is certainly a very ſtrong pre- 
ption of the want of imagination and 
ſenſibility of heart, and of a perverted un- 
derſtanding. Some philoſophers have been 
; 2 men of taſte and ſentiment. 

Vet che examples of. Lord Bacon, Mr. 
Locke, and Ifaac Newton, 


many other firſt names in philoſophy, are 


- a ſufficient evidence, that religious belief 


l hs pom — 3 cleareſt 


e e eee 


5 Several of thoſe who have ſurmounted 


hat call religious prejudices them- 
Aires, les to treat fuch as are not 
aſhamed to avow their regard to religion, 
as men of weak underſtandings and feeble 
minds: but this ſhews either want of can- 
_ dour, or great ignorance of human nature. 
The tal articles of religion have 
been very generally believed by men the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed for acuteneſs and ac- 
_ euracy of judgment. 
- Infer the weakneſs of a perſon's head on 
other ſubjects, from his attachment even to 
the fooleries of ſuperſtition. Experience 
mews, that when the imagination is heated, 
and the affections deeply intereſted, they 
. Jevel all diſtinctions of underſtanding; yet 
this affords no preſumption of a thallow 


judgment in ſubjects where the imagina- , 
| (Yon and paſfons have no influence, 85 


Did. 


72. Efe@s of | Religion, Scepticiſn, and 


ee, \fre- 
- y thrown, not only upon ſuch as have 
3 ſenſof religion, but upon all who poſſes 


warm, chearful tempers, and 
„ 


But the reproach is ill ſounded. Strength 
ben in « hard inflexible heart, and in bid · 


/ 
# 


Nay, it is unjuſt to 


perſu 


ding defiance to God Almighty : it conſiſts 


in an active, reſolute ſpirit; in a ſpirit that 
enables a man to act his in the world 
with propriety; and to the misfor- 


tunes of life with uniform fortitude and 


dignity. This is a ſtrength of mind, 
which neither atheiſm nor univerſal ſcepti- 
ciſm will ever be able to inſpire. On the 
contrary, their tendency be found to 
chill all the powers of imagination; to de- 
preſs ſpirit as well as genius; to ſour the 
temper and contract the heart. The 
higheſt religious ſpirit, and veneration for 
Providence, — in the writings of the 
ancient ſtoics; a ſect diſtinguiſhed for pro- 
ducing the moſt active, intrepid, virtuous 
men, that ever did honour to human na- 


ture, r 
Can it be that atheiſm or 
univerſal iciſm have any tendency to 
form ſuch rs? Do th Rs 
inſpire that magnanimity and elevation of 
mind, that ſuperiority to ſelfiſh and ſenſual 
gratifications, that contempt of 
and of death, when the of virtue, of 
liberty, or their country, required it, which 
diſtinguiſh the characters of patriots and 
heroes? Or is their influence mare fa- 
vourable on the humbler and gentler vir- 
tues of private and domeſtic life? Do 
ſoften the heart, and render it more 


religious Apo don and a feeling heart, 


e univerſal diſlike which 
men have to infidelity in the fair ſex. 
We not only look on it as removing the 
incipal ſecurity we have for their virtue, 
3 of their want of 
that ſofineſs. and delicate ſenſibility of 
, r e e 
„„ pf 1p oa emp! 
over us, than an 1 can pollets. 
There are, Nee 
themſelves, that there is no ſu- 


from the 


— 


. 


of 
the 
5 
dre 
nec 
affe 
dre 
not 
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of nature; who can ſee thoſe they have 
been connected with by the ſtrongeſt bonds 
of nature and friendſhip gradually diſap- 
ing; who are perſuaded, . this 
aration is final and eternal; and who 
that they themſelves ſhall ſoon fink 
down after them into nothing ; and yet ſuch 
men appear eaſy and contented. But to a 
ſenſible heart, and particularly to a heart 
ſoftened by paſt endearments of love or 
friendſhip, ſuch opinions are attended with 
gloom inexpreſſible; they ſtrike a damp 
all the pleaſures and enjoyments of 
life, and cut off thoſe proſpects which 
alone can comfort. the ſoul under certain 
diſtreſſes, where all other aid is feeble and 
i cepticiſn, or falpeaſe of jud 
epticiſm, or e of judgment, as 
to * of the t articles of reli- 
ion, is attended with the ſame fatal effects. 
Wherever the affections are deeply inte- 
reſted, a ſtate of ſuſpenſe is more intole- 
rable, and more diftradtin to the mind, 
chan the ſad aſſurance of the evil which is 
moſt dreaded, Gregory. 
$ 73. Comforts of Religion. 
There are many who have 
of youth and beauty, who have reſigned 
the pleaſures of that ſmiling ſeaſon, who 
begin to decline into the vale of years, im- 
in their health, depre in their 
unes, ftript of their friends, their chil- 
dren, and perhaps ſtill more tender con- 
nections. What reſource can this world 
afford them? It preſents a dark and 
dreary waſte through which there does 
not iſſue a fingle ray of comfort. Every 
delufive proſpect of ambition is now at an 
end; long experience of mankind, an ex- 
perience very different from what the 
and generous ſoul of youth had 
dreamt of, has rendered the heart 


* 
* 


Where then can the ſoul find refuge, but 

COTE, Mr: 
1 to e proſpe Provi- 
dence and futurity, which 7 can warm 
and fill the heart. I ſpeak here of ſuch as 
retain the feelings of hamanity, whom 
mufortunes have ſoftened, and 
| more delicately ſenſible ; not of 
fuch as. poſſeſs that ſtupid inſenſibility, 
which ſome are pleaſed to dignify with the 
dame of philoſophy, 


: 6 - 
* * 7 Y 
- > 


574 Can Zeal to propagate Infidelity.” 
ed the age 


reject all religion, who, from the reſt of 
| their character, cannot be ſuſpect 


ps ſought after by an unhappy mind, than by 


AND RELIGIOUS. 59 
It ſhould therefore be that 
thoſe philoſophers, who ſtand in no need 
themſelves of the aſſiſtance of religion ta 
ſupport their virtue, and who never feel 
the want of its conſolations, would yet 
have the humanity to conſider the ve 
different ſituation of the reſt of ind, 
and not endeavour to deprive them of 


what habit, at leaſt, if they will not allow f 


Lr 
morals, and to their ineſs.-[t- mi 
be expected, that eee prevent 
them from breaking into the laſt retreat of 
the unfortunate, who can no longer be ob- 
jects of 283 2 3 and 
tearing from them their only remaining 
— The attempt to ridicule reli- 
2 may be W to ſome, by re- 
eving them from reſtraint upon their 
pleaſures, and may render others yy 
miſerable, 2 them doubt th a 
truths, in which they were moſt deeply 


intereſted ; but it can convey 
and happineſs to no one individual. 


To ſupport ly and avowedly the 
cauſe of infideli 9 be owing, in ſome, 

to the vanity of appearing wiſer than the 
reſt of mankind; to vanity, that amphi- 
bious paſſion that ſeeks for food, not only 

in the affectation of every heauty and every 
virtue that adorn humanity, but of every 
vice and perverſion of the underſtanding 
that diſgrace it. The zeal of making 
proſelytes to it, may often be attributed to 

a like vanity of poſſeſſing a direction and 
—_— over the mind * ; which 

is a ve tterin ies of ſuperiority. 
But — ſeems tobe fanie other I - | 
ſecretly influences the conduct of ſome that. 


3 — — .. Y —— g — — — rr 


ed of 


vanity, in any ambition of ſuch ſuperiority. 
This we ſhall attempt to ana oo | | 


The very differing in opinion, upon any - 
intereſting ſubject, from pc ne — | 
ives a diſagreeable ſenſation. This muſt 

tly increaſed in the preſent caſe, a: 
the feeling which attends znfdelity or ſcep- 
ticiſm in religion is certainly a comfortleſs' 
one, where there is, the leaſt degree of 
ſenſibility. — Sympathy is much more. 


one chearful and at e We require a | 
ſupport in — re 8 
is not neceſſary. A perſon, therefore, void 


Thinkers 


o 
4 _m_ l 
at % . Pier prof pe ' — 
wa _ - £ 


bo 


join in ſome form of religious worſhi 
yet this, to a candid and 3 57 757 mind, 
muſt always be very painful; nor does it 
abate the diſagreeable feelin which a 
focial ſpirit has in finding itſelf alone, and 
without any friend to ſooth and participate 
its uneafineſs, This ſeems to have a con- 
. fiderable ſhare in that anxiety which Free- 
erally diſcoyer to make pro- 
lytes to their opinions; an anxiety much 
greater than what is ſhewn by thoſe whoſe 
minds are at eaſe in the enjoyment of hap- 

Gregory. 


4 70. Zeal i the P n 0 | f 
n ne op ha 


The excuſe which infide! writers plead 
for their conduR, is a regard for the cauſe 
of troth, But this is a very inſufficient 
one. None of them act upon this princi- 
ple, in its largeſt extent and application, in 
common life; nor could any man live in 
the world, and pretend ſo to do. In the 
purſuit of ha ineſs, · our being's end 


being the moſt important object. It is 
true, the mind receives a high pleaſure 
from the inveſtigation and diſcovery of 
truth, in the abſtract ſciences, in the works 
of nature and art; but in all ſubjects, 
Where the imagination and affections are 
deeply concerned, we regard it only ſo far 
as 1t is ſubſervien 97 to 8 e of 2 
firſt principles of ſociety, eney,: 
of good po ei is, that no 1 
tled to ſay every thing he thinks true, 
when it would be injurious or offenſive to 
his neighbour. If it was not for this prin- 
ciple, all mankind would be in a ſtate of 


Wy. 5 
- Suppoſe a perſon to loſe an only child, 
the pods ort and happineſs of his life: 
When the firſt overflowings of nature are 
paſt, he recollects the infinite goodneſs and 
mpenetrable wiſdom of the Diſpoſer of all 
events; he is perſuaded, that the revo- 
lation of a few years will again unite him 
to his child, never more to be ſeparated. 
With theſe ſentiments he acquieſces, with 
a melancholy yet pleaſing reſignation, to 
the Divine will. Now, A5 6 
to be a deception, a pleaſing dream, would 
not the general ſenſe of mankind condemn 
the philoſopher, as barbarous and inhu- 
man, who ſhould attempt to wake kim out 
$5 no dren © ® Pope, N 
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in the midſt of ſociety; and though, for of it? Vet ſo far does ra Ver 
| prudential” reaſons, he chooſes, on ſome good-nature, that we frequently ſee men, 
- - occaſions, to diſguiſe his ſentiments, and on other occaſions of the moſt benevolent 


and principally 


aim e, the diſcovery of truth is far from th 


g all this neſs 


„ 


ditference between thele and religious en- 


tempers, labouring to cut off that hope 
which can alone chear the heart under all 
the preſſures and afflictions of human life, 
and enable us to reſign it with chearfulneſs 
and dignity! 

Religion may be conſidered in three 
different views. Firſt, As containing doc- 
trines relating to the being and perſections 
of God, his moral adminiftration of the 
world, a future ſtate of exiſtente, and par- 
ticular communications to mankind, by an 
immediate ſupernatural revelation. — Se- 
condly, As a rule of life and manners. 
Thirdly, As the fource of certain peculiar 
affeftions of the mind, which either give 


pleaſure or pain, according to the parti- 
cular genius and ſpirit of the fy that 
inſpires ben. d 


9 76. Religion confidered as a Science. 
In the firſt of theſe views, which gives 
a foundation to all religious belief, and on 
which the other two depend, Reaſon is 
concerned. On this ſubject, 
efforts of human genius and 
plication have been exerted, and with 
he moſt deſirable ſucceſs, in thoſe 
and important articles that ſeem im- 
mediately to affect the intereſt and hap- 
pineſs of mankind. But when our en- 
quiries here are puſhed to a certain length, 
we find that Proyidence has ſet bounds to 
e eee 
apprehenſion. $ is cularly 
he wich reſpe& to n the moral 
ceconomy of the Deity, The objects are 
here, in à great meaſure, beyond the reach 
of our conception; and induction, from 
experience, on which all our other reaſon - 
ings are founded, cannot be applied to a 
ſubject altogether diſſimilar to any thing 
we are acquainted with. Many of the 
fundamental articles of religion are ſuch, 
that the mind may have the fulleſt con- 
vition of their truth, but they muſt be 
viewed at a diſtance, and are rather the 
objects of ſilent and W veneration, 
than of metaphyſical diſquiſſtion. If the 
mind attempts to bring them to a nearer 
view, it is confounded. with their. ſtrange- 
cſs and immenſity. 75 
When we purſue our enquiries into any 
of nature beyond certain bounds, we 
nd ourſelves involved in perplexity 
darkneſs. But there is this remar 
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quiries? 


go 
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quiries: in the inveſtigation of nature, we 
can always make a progreſs in knowledge, 
and approximate to the truth by the pro- 

r exertion of genius and obſervation. 

ut our enquiries into religious ſubjects 
are 3 within very narrow bounds ; 
nor can any. force of reaſon or 2 
lead the mind one ſtep beyond impe- 
netrable gulf, which ſeparates the viſible 
and inviſible world. ; 

Though the articles of religious belief, 
which fall within the comprehenfion of 
mankind, and ſeem eſſential to their hap- 
pineſs, are few and ſimple, yet ingenious 
men have contrived to erect t into moſt 
tremendous ſyſtems of metaphyſical ſub- 

„which will long remain monuments 
both of the extent and che weakneſs of 


human underſtanding, The pernicious con- 
ſequences of ſuch ſyſtems, have been va- 


rious. By attempting to eſtabliſh too 
much, they have hurt the foundation of 
the moſt intereſting principles of religion. 
22 m= — in a er, 
c and diſtinguiſhing opinions 
7 pn religious ſect or x. 92 Th 
are taught, 3 — rand 
ed on Divine authority, or the cleareſt 
deductions of reaſon; by which means their 
2 religion hangs ſo much together, 
one part cannot be ſhaken without 
endangering the whole. But wherever any 


freedom of enquiry'is allowed, the abſur- 


dity of ſome of theſe opinions, and the 
uncertain foundation of others, cannot be 
concealed.” This naturally begets a gene- 
ral diſtruſt of the whole, with that fatal 
lukewarmneſs in religion, which is its ne- 
— —_— WE. | 

The very habit of frequent reaſoning 
and diſputing upon religious ſubjects, di- 
miniſhes that reverence with which the 
mind would otherwiſe confider them. This 
ſeems particularly to be the caſe, when 
men preſume to enter into a minute ſcru- 
tiny of the views and ceconomy of Provi- 
dence, in the adminiſtration of the world; 
why the Supreme Being made- it as it 


u; the freedom of his ations; and many 
other ſuch queſtions, infinitely beyond-our 


reach. The natural tendency-of this, is to 


leſſen that awful veneration with which we 
ought always to contemplate the Divinity, 
but which-can never be 
men canvaſs his ways with ſuch unwar- 


nutable-freedom. Accordingly we find, | 


2 — then bo 
s have principally pre chat 


rved, when 


- 
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with the moſt indecent and ſhocking fax 


miliarity. The truly devotional ſpirit, 


whoſe chief foundation and characteriſtic 

15 genuine and profound humility, is not to 

be looked for among ſuch perſons, + © 
Another bad effect of this ſpeculative 


theology has been to withdraw people's 


attention from its practical duties. We 
uſually find, that thoſe who are moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed by their exceſſive zeal for opi- 


nions in religion ſhew great moderation 


and coolneſs as to its precepts ; and their 
great ſeverity in this reſpect, is commonly 
exerted againſt a few vices where the heart 


1s but little concerned, and to which their 


own diſpoſitions preſerved: them from any 
temptations. | 1 | 1 5 

But the worſt effects of ſpeculative and 
controverſial 


Then the mind is conſtantly embar. 
raſſed in a perplexed and thorny path, 
where it can no ſteady light to ſhew 


the way, nor foundation to reſt on, the 


temper loſes its native chearfulneſs, and 
contracts a gloom and ſeverity, partly from 


the chagrin of diſappointment, and partly | 


from the focial any Kind affections being 
extinguiſhed for want of exerciſe. When 
this evil is exaſperated by oppoſition and 


diſpute, the conſequences prove very fatal 


to the peace of ſociety; eſpecially when 
men are perſuaded, — their holdin cer- 
tain opinions entitles them to the Giving 

from 


favour; and that thoſe who differ from 


them, are devoted to eternal deſtruction. 
This perſuaſion breaks at once all the ties 
of ſociety. The toleration of men who 


hold erroneous opinions, is conſidered as 


conniving at theirdeſtroying not only them- 
ſelves, but all others who come within the 
reach of their influence. - This produces 
that cruel and implacable ſpirit, which hag 
ſo often dif, 


diſhonoured humanity. 


Yet the effects of religious controverſy - 
neficial to man- 


kind. That ſpirit of free enquiry, Which 
- incited the firit Reformers to 2 


have ſometimes proved 


yoke of eccleſiaſtical tyranny, naturally be- 


got juſt ſentiments of civil liberty, eſpeci- 


ally when irritated by perſecution, | When 
ſuch ſentiments” came to be united with 
that bold enthuſiaſm, that ſeverity of tem 
per and manners that diſting 
of the reformed ſets, they produced thoſe 


reſolute and inflexible men, who alone were 
able to aſſert the cauſe of liberty,” in an 
age when the Chriſtian world was ener- 
Kees i "Ents - wated 


y, are thoſe which it 
uces on the temper and affections. 


» * 
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vated by luxury or ſuperſtition; and to ſuch 
men —.— that freedom and happy con- 
ſtitution which we at preſent enjoy. But 
tcheſe advantages of religious enthuſialm 
have been but accidental. 
Ing 


* 


ral ĩt would appear, that religion, 

as a ſcience, in the manner it 
has been uſually treated, is but little bene- 
ficial to mankind, neither tending to en- 
large the underſtanding, fweeten the tem- 
per, or mend the heart. At the ſame time, 
- the labours of ingenious men, in explain- 
ing obſcure and difficult paſſages of ſacred 
writ, have been highly uſeful and neceſſary. 
And though it is natural for men to carry 


their ſpeculations, on a ſubject that ſo near- 


ly concerns their preſent and eternal hap- 
— — = — . — 
reſsly rev yet theſe 

can be followed by no bad conſequences, 
if they are carried on with that modeſty and 
zeverence which the ſubjeQ requires. They 
become icious only when they are 
formed fyſtems, to which the ſame 
credit and ſubmiſſion is required as to 


Holy Writ itſelf. Gregory. 
77. Religion confidered as a Rule of Life 

Wee ſhall now to conſider reli- 

Lion as a rule of life and manners. In this 


reſpect, its influence is very extenſive and 
beneficial, even. when disfigured by the 
wildeſt ſuperſtition; as it is able to check 


and conquer thoſe paſſions, which reaſon 


and philoſaphy are too weak to encounter. 
„ 

cation © n to thi | 
not been attended to with that care which' 


But it is much to be re 


uĩred 


and the application of religion, to the re- 
R life and manners, muſt be con- 
ered entirely as a 


= 


exereiſe, The fate of the practical arts 


N 


ſunilar : the object of the one is, to cure 
the diſeaſes of the body; of the other, to 
n 4 . 880 * 


ine and religion have been pretty 


cure the diſeaſes of the mind. The pro- 
— and degrees of perfection of boch 

eſe arts ought to be eſtimated by no 
other ſtandard, than their ſueceſs in the 
cure of the diſeaſes to which they are ſe- 
verally applied. In medicine, the facts on 
which the art d are ſo numerous 
and complicated, ſo miſrepreſented by 
fraud, credulity, or a heated imagination, 
that there has hardly ever been found a 
truly philoſophical genius who has attempt- 
ed the practical part of it. There are, in- 
deed, many obſtacles of different kinds, 


which occur to render any improvement 


in the practice of phyſic a matter of the 
utmoſt difficulty, at leaſt whilſt the profeſ- 
ſion reſts on its preſent narrow foundation. 
Almoſt all phyſicians who have been men 
of ingenuity, have amuſed themſelves in 
forming theories, which gave exerciſe to 


their invention, and at the ſame time con- 


tributed to their reputation. Inſtead of 
being at the trouble of ing obſerva- 
tions themſelves, they culled, out of the 


promiſcuous multitude already made, ſuch 
as beſt ſuited their purpoſe, and dreſſed 

them up in the way E ſyſtem required. 

In conſequence of this, the hiſtory of me- 
am apes ſo much * _ 
tory of a progreſſive art, as a ; 
opinions which prevailed perhaps for 2 

ty or thirty years, and then ſunk into con- 
tempt oblivion. The caſe has been- 
nearly fimilar in practical divinity: but 
this is attended with much 
culties than the practical part of medicine; 
in this laſt, nothing is required but aſſidu - 
ous and accurate 3b 


2 eg 
underſtanding to direct the proper of 
tion of ſach obſervation, - id. 

578. How Religion is to be applied | 
olf all the uſeful and practical arts of life; 


mh 

-- the Dijeajes of the Mind, | © 
To cure the diſeaſes of the mind, there 
is required that intimate knowledge of the 


human heart, which muſt be drawn from 
life itſelf, and which books can never 
: teach; of the various diſguiſes under which 
vice recommends herſelf to the imagina- 
tion; of the artful aſſociation of ideas 


which ſhe forms there; and of the many 


nameleſs circumſtances that ſoften the 
heart and render it acceſſible. It is like - 


wiſe neceſſary to have a knowledge of the 


arts of inſinuatiĩon and perſua ſion, of the 
art of breaking falſe and unnatural aſſo-— 


ciations of ideas, or inducing counter · aſſo- 


ciations, and -oppoſing one paſſion.to an- 
other; and after all this knowledge is ac. 


quired, 


: 


greater diffi- | 
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the ſucceſsful application of it to 


ractice depends, in a conſiderable degree, 
| 90 e no extent of underſtand- - 


confer. 
de does not depend ſo much on 
verſion of the underſtanding, as ofthe 
imagination and and on 
originally founded on theſe. 
man is generally ſenſible enough that his 
conduſt is wrong; he knows that vice is 
contrary both to his duty and to his inte- 
reſt ; and therefore, 
ing, to ſatisfy his underſtanding of theſe 
truths, is uſt 
not lie in the underſtanding. The evil is 
ſeated in the heart. The imagin 
paſſions are ap. hunt on its fide; and to 
_ — cure muſt be ap Here has 
the general defect 2 writings and 
—.— intended to reform mankind. 
Many ingenious and ſenſible remarks are 
made on the ſeveral duties of religion, and 


A — vo 


judici brough 
N — Such — Got 


be — to with eee pious and 
well - diſpoſed wee Marra 
derive ce Pry inſtruction for 
their conduct in life, The wicked and = 
fligate, if ever books of this fort 

their way, very readily allow, —— 
they contain are —— t and eternal truths ; 
but they leave no laſting impreſſion, If any 


and pathetic deſcription, which traces and 
3 their hearts through all their 
— diſguiſes, — them ſee 


* — confels their own characters in all their 


deformity and horror, impreſſes their hearts, 
and intereſts their ns by all the motives 
of love, gratitude, and fear, the proſpect 
of rewards and puniſhments, and — 
other motives religion or nature may die- 
tate. But to do this effectually, requires 


1 from thoſe of the 
g: 4 lively and well 


py" -maN 3 
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laboured reaſon- 
s, becauſe the diſcaſe-does . 


ations and 


thing can rouſe, it is the power of lively 


* 
. * 
-% N 7 
4 
63 * 
* - 
* 


ereiſe f hus, a 


2 may have a voice that is- 
mu great compaſs; but it 
quires much time and labour 4 
juſt modulation, and that 
abits and tone, which a pathetic diſcourſe re- 
quires. The ſame difficulty attends the - 
acquiſition of that propriety of action, char 
power over the expreſſive features of he 
-countenance, particularly of the eyes, fo. 
neceſſary to command the hearts and _ 
2 of wee ee N 

t is thought that a 2.00 | 
who feels — vm himſelf, her : 
naturally ſpeak with that tone of voice and 
— wr in his countenance, that beſt ſuits 

the ſubject, and which cannot fail to move 
his audience: thus it is ſaid, a perſon un- 
der the influence of fear, anger, or ſortom, 
looks and { m the manner 
expreſſive theſe emotions. This is true 
in ſome meaſure; but it can never be ſup- 
poſed, that an n 
enter into his ſuhject with ſuch real warmth 


muſt do to oe 
when ſtrongly affected 

emotion, have ſome | 
pearance, which ran not belong to 
natural expreſſion. of ſuch an emotion. 
this be not . corrected,” a 


ſpeaker, who is 
with his ſubject, ma 
very ridiculous 


4243 eee — 

c * 

— A — 
ty, 

of ſuch di t attainment. —. 

5 Bux, befdes thoſe ralows inherent im th 


Gregory, preacher himſelf, an intimate- 


4 4 


un 
liberal 
7 mak be ca 


of nature will ſuggeſt the neceſlity of at- : 


tending to certain external circumſtances, 
which operate Jy uy on the mind, 
and prepare it receiving the deſigned 
impentions. < fend. is ricalas, is be 
proper regulation i 
the ſolemnity and 


of flexion. 


4 
they are. We acknowledge that they have 


been abuſed, and have occaſioned the 


* 
- 
% 


| y | 
_ and conſequently that it is the buſineſs of 
good ſenſe to regulate, and not vainly to 
attempt to extinguiſh it. Many _ 
ſets, in their infancy, have ſupported 
{elves without any of theſe external aſſiſt- 
ances; but when time has abated the fervor 
of their firſt zeal, we always find that their 
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does in ours. What ſhews its great do- he 
pendance on the imagination, is the re- ſid 
markable attachment it has to and 2 
muſic, which Shakeſpeare calls the food of b 
love, and which may, with equal truth, be tle! 
called the food of devotion. Muſic enters duc 
into the future paradiſe of the devout of kin 
every ſect and of every country. The or 
— 2 by the eye of cool __ mel 
may 1 WL N t roprie ty. to well on 
with the immenſity of his being, and with voti 
a ſenſe of its own littleneſs and unworthi- diſp 
neſs, admires with that diſtant awe and whi 
veneration that almoſt excludes love. But pect 
viewed by a devout imagination, he may tent 
become an object of the warmeſt affection, dark 
even — The philoſopher con- the 
templates the Deity in all thoſe marks of are 
wiſdom and benignity diffuſed through the reſt, 
various works of nature. The dey: this 
man confines his views. rather to his own a we 
particular connection with the Deity, the narre 
many inſtances of his he himſelf refled 
has experienced, and the many greater he migh 
ſtill hopes for. This eſtabliſhes a kind of found 
intercourſe, which often intereſts the hear relig. 
and paſſions in the deepeſt manner. aceid 
The devotional taſte, like all other taſtes, thoug 
has had the hard fate to be condemned as theſe, 
a weakneſs, by all who are to its vigou 
Joys and its influence. Too much and too them 
frequent occaſion has been given, to turn ſent, 
this ſubject into ridicule.-A heated and It ho 
devout 5 ny ination, when not under the ſecure 
direction of a very ſound underſtanding, is ſuppo 
t to run very wild, and is at the when 
time impatient to publiſh all its follies to the fluenc: 
world, — The feelings of- a devout heart deed, 
— — be mentioned with great reſerve and - WW ſuch a 
ACY, as depend upon private ex- times 1 
on pe nem 1 2am. nh, we mind other 
and ſituation, which the world can neither when - 
know nor judge of. But devotional wri- melanc 
tings, executed with jud and taſte, the mi 
. only hi but ol, who BY fuperſt 
- have a true religion, peculiarly en- ment a 
gaging. 3 Tia. al the 
$2 # 8 81. | Advantages of Devotion. 182. i! 
ſenſe and a c ful ; Card 
when produced and fopported by good bom 
natural diſpoſitions only; It correkts and 
humanizes thoſe conſtitutional vices, which 
4 — | — 
though it too' often fails to render 


= 
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becomiog utterly abandoned. It has, be- 
ſides, the moſt favourable influence on all the 


aſive virtues; it gives a ſoftneſs and ſen- 


dir) to the heart, and a mildneſs and gen- 


tleneſs io the manners; but above all, iti pro- 
duces an univerſal charity and love to man- 
kind, however different in ſtation, country, 
or religion. There is a ſublime yet tender 


melancholy, almoſt the univerſal attendant 


on genius, which is too apt to degenerate 
10 eden diſguſt 2 world. De- 
votion is admirably calculated to ſoothe this 
diſpoſition, by inſenſibly leading the mind, 
while it ſeems to indulge it, to thoſe proſ- 

which calm every murmur of diſcon- 
tent, and diffuſe à chearfulneſs over the 


the pride of high health and ſpirits, who 


reſt, or ambition, have either no ideas on 
this ſubject, or treat it as the enthuſiaſm of 
a weak mind. But thi: really ſhews great 
narrowneſs of underſtanding ; a very little 
reflection and acquaintance with nature 
might teach them, on how-precarious a 
foundation their boaſted. independence on 


accidents that may deſtroy it; and that 
though for ſome years they ſnould eſcape” 
theſe, yet that time muſt impaic the greateſt 
vigour of health and ſpirits, and deprive 
them of all thoſe objects for which, at pre- 


It ſhould ſeem, therefore, very neceſſary to 
ſecure ſome permanent object, ſome real 
ſupport to the mind, to chear the . ſoul, 
when all others ſhall have loſt their in- 
fluence, The greateſt inconvenience, in- 
deed, that attends devotion, is its taking 
ſuch a faſt hold of the affections, as ſome- 
times threatens the extin 
other active principle © 1 
when the devotional ſpirit falls in with a 
melancholy temper; it is too apt to depreſs 
the mind entirely, to fink it to the weakeſt 
ſuperſtition, and to produce a total retire- 
ment and abſtraction from the world, and 
ill the duties of life. Gregory.” 


182. The Difference between trus aud falſe 
7. . 1 Politenęſi. 7 "4 4 , 
It is evident enough, that the moral and 


Chriſtian duty, of preferring one another 
in honour, . reſpects only ſocial peace and 


the mind. For 


FF. TN BA / » 


en; 


elification of our Chriſtian brother. Its 


Kh engenders many vices, and diſcredits 


= * 


/ 


AND” RELIGIOUS. 


darkeſt hours of human life.-Perſons in 


are keen in the purſuits of pleaſure, inte- 


religion is built; the thouſand nameleſs. 


ſent, they think life only worth enjoying. 


iſhing of every 


charity, and terminates in the good and 
ue is, to ſoſten the minds of men, and to 
, them from chat ſavage. raſticity, gin 
nels 8 for us immediate Object, he 


„ 

the virtues themſelves. But when men 
had experienced the benefit of this come * 
plying temper, and further ſaw the ends, 


not of charity only, but of ſelf-intereggg 


that might be anſwered by it; they οοjẽð 
ſidered no longer its juſt. purpoſe and ap- 
plication, but ſtretched it to that officioug - 
ſedulity, and extreme ſervility of adulation- 
which we too often obſerve and lament in 
Hence, that infini ion and con- 
ſideration, which is ſo rigidly exacted, and 
ſo duly paid, in the commerce of the 
world: hence, that proſtitution of mind; - 
which leaves a man no will, no-ſentiment; . * 
no principle, no character; all which diſ- 
appear under the uniform echibition t 
8 hence, thoſe inſidious arts, 

e ſtudied diſguiſes, thoſe vious. 
fatteries, nay, thoſe multiplied and nicely- 
varied forms of inſinuation  and-addre(s, 
the direct aim of which-may be to acquire 
the fame of politeneſs and — woes 
but the certain effect, to corrupt every 
virtue, to ſoothe every vanĩity, and to ins _ 
flame every vice of the human heart. 

Theſe fatal miſchiefs introduce them · 
ſelves under the pretence and ſemblanes 
of that humanity, Which the feriptures.en- 


— and enjoin: but wr Ainn virtue: 


diſtinguiſhed from the. counterfeit; 

and by the ing-plain-figns. 4/4 
True politeneſs is ' modeſt, unpretend 
as little as 
may be; and when it 


ing, and generous. It ap 
2 | 
would willingly conceal it. — 


filently to forego its own claims, not oſſi- 
ciouſly to wi them. It A 
man to prefer his neighbour 20. — — 


becauſe he really eſteems him; becauſe he 
inks it more manly, more Chriſtian, to 
deſcend à little himſelf than to: degrade 


another. It reſpects, in a word, the eredis 


ee of — 7 —— virtue, falſe 
1 „is, on r hand, ambitious, 
ſervile, timorous. It affects popularity: is 
ſolicitous to pleaſe; and to be taken notice 
of. The man of this character does not 
offer, but obtrude his-civilities; becauſe 


he would merit by this aſſiduity ; becauſe, 


- 


worthier qualities, ke would be ſure to 


2 6 


— * 


* 


- 
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favour and conſideration of our neigh- 
bour 


= San; the man who overs hims- 
lf by the ſpirit of the _ e's precept, 
. expreſſes his preference of another in ſuch 
a way as is worthy of himſelf : in all inno- 
cent compliances, in all honeſt civilities, in 
all decent and manly condeſcenſions. 
On the contrary, the man of the world, 
who, reſts in the /etter of this command, is 


of the means by which he con- 


ducts himſelf. He reſpects neither his own 
dignity, nor that of human nature. Truth, 
| reaſon, virtue, all are equally betrayed by 
this ſupple impoſtor. He aſſents to the 
errors, though the moſt pernicious ;- 1 1 
the follies, though the moſt ridi- 
culous; he ſoothes the vices, though the 
- moſt flagrant, of other- men. He never 
_ contradicts, though in, the ſofteſt form of 
inſinuation; he never diſapproves, though 
by a reſpectful filence; he never con- 
demns, though it be only by a good ex- 
_—_ In ſhort, he is ſolicitous for 
ing, but by ſome ſtudied devices to 
hide from others, and, if poſſible, to pal- 
ate to himſelf, the groſſneſs of his illiberal 


- -; Laſtly; we may be ſure, that the 11ti- 

mate ends for which theſe different objects 
are purſued, and by ſo different means, 
muſt aljo lie wide of each other. | 
- Accordingly, the true-polite man would, 
by all proper teſtimonies of reſpect, pro- 
mote the credit and eſtimation of his neigh- 
bour; becau/e he ſees that, by this generous 
conſideration of each other, the peace of 


the world is, in a degree, preſerved ; 
becauſe he knows 9 theſe 5 atten- 


tions prevent animoſities, ſoften the fierce- 


neſs of men's manners, and diſpoſe them 
to all the offices of benevolence and charity; 
omg, a yr a word, the intereſts of ſociety 
are ſerved by this conduct; and be- 
| cauſe he underſtands it to be his duty to 
love his ee N | 
©, The fallely polite, on the contrary, are 
anxious, by all means whatever, to procure 
the favour and conſideration of thoſe they 


own {ſelfiſh deligns are beſt carried on by 
eee in a word, becauſe they 
tow 2 5 ; 


— 


perceive, that their 


feit ſolicits their favour by diſhoneſt com. 
pliances, and for the baſeſt end. 
15 Tr Py ] 7 Hurd. | 


$ 83. On religious Principles and Beha- 
$2 Viour. 4 

Religion 3s rather a matter of ſentiment 
than reaſoning. The'important and inte- 
reſting articles of faith are ſufficiently plain, 
Fix your attention on theſe, and do not 
— with controverſy. If you get into 
that, you plunge into a chaos, from which 
you will never be able to extricate your- 
ſelves, It ſpoils the temper, and, I ſuſpect, 
has no effect on the heart. f 

Avoid all books, and all converſation, 
that tend to ſhake your faith on thoſe great 
points of religion, which ſhould ſerve to 
egg? conduct, and on which your 
hopes 
pend. «2269 

Never ind ulge yourſelves in ridicule on 
religious ſubjects; nor give countenance to 
— in 1 ſeeming RO with what 

y ſay. is, to e breed- 
ing, will be a ſafliciont - 4 90 

wiſh you to go no farther than the 
Scriptures for your religious opinions, 
Embrace thoſe you find clearly revealed. 
Never perplex yourſelves about ſuch as 
you do not underſtand, but treat them with 
filent and becoming reverence. 

I would adviſe you to read only ſuch re- 
ligious books as are addreſſed to the heart, 
ſuch as inſpire pious and devout affections, 
ſuch as are proper to direct you in your 


conduct; and not ſuch as tend to entangle 
you in the endleſs maze of opinions and 
ſyſtems. : 


Be punctual in the ſtated performance 
of - your private devotions, mornin 
evening. If you have any ſenſibility or 
imagination, this will eſtabliſh ſuch an in- 
tercourſe 88 and the Supreme 
Being, as will be of infinite conſequence to 
you in life. . It will communicate an habi- 
tual chearfulneſs to your tempers, give 3 
firmneſs and ſteadineſs to your virtue, an 
enable you to go through all the viciſſitudes 
of human life with propriety and dignity- 
I wiſh you to be regular in your atten- 
dance on public worſhip, and in receiving 
the communion. Allow nothing to 1nter- 


rupt your public or private devotions, ex- 


cept the ance of ſome active duty 
in life, to which they ſhould always gie 


"4 > 


future and eternal happineſs de- 


r 
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himſelf, Com 


truths whic en, could never in- 
veſti . in a fiylew ich poetry can never 


they inform the underſtan 


plants of paradiſe 


Wo hath once taſted their excellencics, 
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ſhip, obſerve an exemplary attention, and 
gravity, x. js 

That extreme ſtrictneſs which I recom- 
mend to you in theſe duties, will be con- 
ſidered by many of your acquaintance as a 
ſuperſtitious attachment to forms; but in 


the advices I give you on this and other 


ſubjects, I have an eye to the ſpirit and 
manners of the age. There is a levity 
and diſſipation in the preſent manners, a 
coldneſs and liſtleſſneſs in whatever relates 


to religion, which cannot fail to infect you, 


unleſs you purpoſely cultivate in your 
minds a contrary bias, and make the devo- 
tional one habitual. | | 
Ron __ , Gregory's Advice. 
9 84. On the Beauties of the Pſalms. 
Greatneſs confers no exemption from 


the cares and ſorrows of life: its ſhare 


of them frequently bears a melancholy 
rtion to its exaltation. This the 


1ſraclitiſh monarch experienced. He ſought 


in piety, that peace which he could not 


find in empire, and alleviated the diſ- 


quietudes of ſtate, with the exerciſes . 
votion. His invaluable Pſalms convey theſe 
comforts to others, which they afforded to 

ed upon particular oc- 

caſions, yet deſigned for general uſe; de- 
livered out as ſervices for Iſraelites under 
the Law, yet no leſs adapted to the 
circumſtances of Chriſtians under the 
Goſpel; they preſent religion to us in the 
moſt engaging dreſs; communicating 


eq While hiſtory is made the vehicle 
prophecy, and creation' lends all its 


charms to paint the glories of redemption. 


Calculated alike to profit and to pleaſe, 
ding, elevate the 
affections, and entertain the imagination. 
Indited under the influence of him, to 
whom all hearts are known, and all events 
foreknown, they ſuit mankind in all ſitu- 


Of 


2 grateful as the manna which de- 
ended 


from above, and conformed itſelf 
to every palate, The faireſt productio 
of human wit, after a few peruſals, like 
thered flowers, wither in oar hands, and _ 
their 2 theſe unf 
ome, as we are ac- 
cuſtomed to them, ſtill more and more 
beautiful; their bloom appears to be dail 
heightened ; freſh odours are emitted, 
new ſweets extracted from them. He 


Kill defire to taſte them yet again: and he 


brance © 


from a perſon who was placed 
at the 

roſes an 
ſhoulders a robe like an imperial mantle 


white and unſſ all over, e ing 
. 


buttoned it 


- fide of the ec 
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who taſtes them oſteneſt, will reliſh them 
beſt, —And now, could the author flatter 


himſelf that any one would take half the 


pleaſure. in reading his work which he hath 


taken in writing it, he would not fear the 
loſs of his labour. The employment de- 


4 67 * 
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tached him from the buſtle and hurry f 


life, the din of politics, and the noiſe of 
folly ; vanity and vexation flew away for a 
ſeaſon, care and diſquietude came not near 


his dwelling. He aroſe, freſh as the morn- 


ing, to his taſk; the filence of the night 


invited him to purſue it; and he cant 
ſay, that food and reſt were not preferred 


before it. Every Pſalm . . y infinitely 
upon his acquaintance with it, and no one 


2 him uneaſineſs but the laſt; for then 


grieved that his work was done. Hap- 


ier hours than thoſe which have been 


nt in theſe meditations on the ſongs of 
jon, he never expects to ſee in this world. 
Very pleaſantly did they paſs, and moved 
ſmoothly . and ' ſwiftly alony 


are gone, but have left a reliſn and 
5 u the mind, and 3 

585. The Temple of virtuous Love. .- 
The ſtructure on the right hand was (as 


them is ſweet. _ 


I afterwards found) conſecrated to virtuous 


g; for when 
thus engaged, he counted no time. They 
A 


Love, and could not be entered, but by _ 


ſuch as received a ring, orſome other token, 
o was p as a guard 
te of it. He wore a garland of 

on his head, and on his 


, that where it was claſped at | 
— were two golden turtle doves that 


entrance of the temple, in a delicious 


bower, made up of ſeveral trees that were 
embraced by woodbines, jeſſamines, and 


amaranths, which were as ſo many em- 
blems of marriage, and ornaments to the 


trunks that ſupported them. As I was 
_ fingle and unaccompanied, I was not per- 


mitted to enter the temple, and for that 


" reaſon am a ſtrariger to all the myſteries 
that were performed in it. I had, how- 


ever, the curioſity to obſerve, the 


- ſeveral couples that entered were diſpoſed 
of; which was after the following manner: 


there were two great gates on the back- 


were 


their bills, which were 
wrought in rubies: he was called by the 
name of Hymen, and was ſeated near the 


ce, at Which the whole 
es od act At one of theſe gates 


| a were two women, extremely beautiful, 
though in a different kind; the one hav- 
a very careful and compoſed air, the 
IT a fort of {mile and i inef able ſweetne 
nin her countenance: the name of the fir 
was Diſcretion, and of the ther Com- 
+ the .placency. All who came out of this gate, 
and put themſelves under the direction of 
theſe two ſiſters, were immediately con- 
ducted by them into gardens, groves, and 
| meadows, which abounded in delights, and 
were furniſhed with every thing that 
| could make them the proper ſeats of oy 
. The ſecond gate of this temp 
out all the couples that were oy 
| married; who came out linked together 
by. hains, which each of them ſtrove to 
but could not. Several of theſe 
were ſuch as had never been i , 
yt each other before they met in 
bees tw-o well a , 


who 3 


19 144 


'barked and ſna hat 
22a by her. e of te Ger pe 


Who ſeemed to have an haughty and 
: perious air, was always accompanied EY 


| perſons. who are troubled with it fee, ob- 
, 


— airy + ths 86: 4% Tay 195. 
1 finiſhed my o ſervations jon | 
- this temple, and its petlÞ ap I repaired to 
chat which ſtood on the left hand, and Was 
» called. the Temple of Luft. The front of 
It was. railed on Corinthian pillars, with all 
; the meretricious ornaments that accom- , 


rm 


„das compoied of the chaſte a apd watron- 


- wth 8 e gures e 80 


1 on her «ng arm a 
5 3 ine, and 
don ber leſt 7 alittle. lap- dog, that 


double. Upon 1 . was in- 


* pany that order; whereas that of the other © 
Fl "Like Ionic. The. des of it 8 adorned | | 
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ſparrows, heathen gods, ſatyre, and moi. 
ſters, made up of half - men, half beaft. 
The gates were unguarded, and open to all 
that ad a mind to enter. Upon my 
going in, T found the windows were blind- 
ed, and let in only a kind of twilight, that 
ſerved to diſcover a prodigious number of 
dark corners and apartments, into which 
the whole temple was divided, J was here 
ſtunned with a mixed noiſe of clatnour and 
Jollity : on one fide of me I heard ſinging 
and dancing; on the other, brawls and 
claſhin ſwords: in ſhort, I was fo 
little eaſed with the place, that I was 
going out of it; but found I could not re- 
turn by the Bie where I entered, which 
was barred a all chat were come in, 
with bolts of iron, and locks of adamant; 
there was no going back from this tem 0 
Fi the paths of 13 which | 
it: all who who paſe through the NES 


* 7 at an iron wicket, 


ets the a 


red ud Ache 20 men, 
jough in their youth, ap- 
* ared weak u oh with old age: 
ö * wrong their hands, and tore 
bra hair, and everal loft their limbs, 
7 2 they could extricate themſelyes out 


ed ics which b It: 


+a. tawny. Cupid, who 4 Hae . f the perplexities of the path in which 
before her with a little mace on hi "they were, engage e remaining part 
der, he end of which was ed i of this viſion, and the adventures 1 met 
-the. horns. of a ftag : her r N With in che two. great roads of Ambition 
yellow, and her complexion es and Ararice muſt be the * of ano- 
ST but: odd 2851 in DE 5 | 3] Paper. 1 Aid. 
t particular aiſtemper which makes 


387. nge of inte. 8 
i, or Moy om Wore Wy 
0 Viſions 
Bo recovered” the 21 of © 544 wood, 
from whence 1 Rad the proſpect of the 
"three great roads, 1 here joined myſelf 
80 ek. middle-a aged 2 rty of mankind, 
who marched behind Randard of Am- 
dition. The great toad lay in a direct line, 
and was terminated by the Tem we of 
"Vittoe. It was Planted on each 
Hurels, -whick were intermixed with a 
le "oP Hes, carved pillars, and ſtatues C 
91 berdes, ſtateſmen, p Fad 
poets,” The perſors 9 Ne oz 
e , were ſuch Whole 
w 


"nd 


ws 


- 
9 . * 
1 9 8 7 £ 
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were bent upon doing eminent ſervices to 


mankind, 

country. 
were ſeyeral paths that were al 
in ſtraight lines, and ran parallel wich it; 
theſe were moſt of them covered walks, and 


' received into them men of retired virtue, 
who propoſed; to themſelves the ſame end with 
of their journey, 008 they choſe to 

c 


make it in ſhade and obſcurity. The edi- 
kces, at the extremity of the Tak were ſo 
contrived, 9 we could not ſee the temple 
of Honour, by reaſon, of the temple of 
Virtue, which ſtood before it: at the gates 
of this temple, we were met by the god- 
deſs of it, who conducted us into Gar of rem 
Honour, which, was Joined to the other 
edifice by a beautiful triumphal arch, and 
had no other entrance into it. When the 
deity of the inner ſtructure had received 
He ſhe preſented us in a body, to.a figure 

that was, placed over the high altar, and 
Ws the emblem of Eternity. She (at on a 


the: lobe, in the midſt of a golden zodiac, 


or promoting the good of their 
On each ſide of this reat road, 
o laid out, 


AND RELIGIOUS. 
ple, choaked up the avenyes of it, and 


the fand 2 


ere more in number than 
e ſea-ſhore. I made it 


my Fon towards that 


valk+s which led to this temple ; for T m 
oy it ſeveral 54 begun their pike. 
the band virtuous, perſons, 'a 


3 ſome time in their Wel ee 8 


n examination, I found that the 

5 Reer paths, which led out of f 
great road into the ſides of the Wood, 
ran-into 0 chan crooked turns and wi 
8 , "that t who travelled —_ 

em, often Foie their backs apo 

a4 1 of Virtue, then croſſed che n gh 
roa od ſometimes marched in it 
lte ſpace, till che 8 pad Which 
they were en e in leck them in uy 
the wood. | ' alleys of theſe 
wanderers, had their articufar ornaments? 
one of them I 12 
of, in the walk of t 


e — ry pres. 
tenders to politics, u 


(ding, the figure of a ſun in one hand, turn the Ggure of a 8 ret by 
a moon. 10 the other: her head was 18 ption, I found to %; Maichiavel, | 
" ed. 1 ber oe reel. Our hearts 1 87 the Way, wad an 2 ded 
pores u Bp. us, Kc a 2 the Mee. . 111 
ere of t which image ca on ; 
erg Ade hide of k. "Tall, s 5 mp Us 


"488. The Temple of Fry. 
5 ſcen all FT; happened to ** 
4 of adventurers, repaired to — 
e of buildings that ftogd within view 
temple of Honour, and was raiſed 
ii of of i 5 upon the very! phe 1 — 
t 


05 to it, und Mat 
the apes webs la | 


. without mor- 
7 and tat the whole fabric Rood upon 


weak a. foundation, that it ſhook with 
5 wind * blew. This was called 
emple of . The goddeſs of 

it 1 in he midſt bf a great many tapers, 
day and night, and made her 

r LY better than ſhe would have 
271 ght. Her whole art 

waz to > hw My Yr If more beautiful and 
majeſtic than ſhe really was: For which 
reaſon ſhe had el paipced er face, and wore 


altogethgr in the faſhi n of a modern 
kabel * * hy pic 0 s billed with 
hypocrites, free- Yee and 
945 Fate . a rabble of thoſe 
haye only. tit es to ake them great 
el votaried crowded 


— 


the dem 


I was now return 8 


2 before, „ 
991 every thing chat Pages in the 
Avarice, an occurrences in 


aſſembly, which you made up of —— 
of my own age. of travellers 
aa not gone far in 1 th third great road, 
before it led them infenfibly ihe” a 
valley, in which they jo ſeveral days, 
with great toil and uneaſineſs, and wi 
Ne . . 5 of — —1 
e only relief they met wi 
Js hay Fa throu 8 the bottom of 


in a river 

the valley on a bed of golden ſand thepy - 

often drank & this ream; which” had 
juality in it, chat thou 


ſuch a 2 

it refre 2 theni r a time, it father 
flamed than quenched their thirſt. - 
each Ro river was a range of 
had ws 1 ore; for where the rains 


A * af 1 Jewels upon her £ ed off the earth, one might fee os 
| 17 y obſerved, was ſev eral parts of them long veins of 1 7 
1 . th of her petti coat, which hs and rocks that logked Tie pure' 


We were told that the deity of the place had 
NY bras Of dels tk vr to dig into the 


Bills, or convert the trea- 


ſures they contained to any uſe, under 


in of ſtarving. 
od the 
F 3. 


At the end of the valley 


* 7 * 


m t my buſineſs, in 5 
part of the # 
ence I firſt ſet, out, to obſerve ED 


not but take” notice 


of Avarice,” made; after i 
the 


— 
= 
the manner of a fortification, and ſur- 
rounded with a thouſand triple-headed 


dogs, that were placed there to keep off 


be 


* through an hun 


1 er rede money, but 


At our a N they all fell a 
ve much terrified 
had not an old woman, who had called 

herſelf by the "ues name of Compe- 


tency, offered herſelf for our guide. She 


ars. 


Carried under her garment a golden bow, 


which ſhe no ſooner held up in her hand, 
put the dogs lay down, the gates flew 
open for our reception, We were led 
iron doors before we 
entered the temple. At the upper end of 
it, ſat the god of Avarice, with a long 
filthy beard, and a meagre ſtarved coun- 
tenance, incloſed with heaps of ingots and 
f naked and 

vering with cold: on his right hand 
was a fiend called Rapine, and on his left 


a_ particular favourite, to whom he had 
collector, and. the other his caſhier. 


5 * the title of Parſimony; the firſt was 
— | 


| 


There were ſeveral long tables piaced on 
each fide of the temple, with reſpective 
officers attending behind them: ſome of 
theſe I enquired into: at the firſt table 
was _ the office of Corruption. See- 
ing a ſolicitor extremely buſy, and whiſ- 
pering every body that paſſed by, I kept 
my eye upon very. attentively, and 
ſaw him often going up to a;perſon that 
bad a pen in his hand, with a multipli- 
cation-table and an. almanack before him, 
which, as T afterwards heard, was all the 
learning he was maſter of. The ſolicitor 

_ would often apply himſelf to his ear, and 
at the ſame time convey money into his 
hand, gk 539 other would 2 
out a piece 0 ,.. or. parchment, 
gned and ſealed in = 8 of 
this dexterous and ſucceſsful ſolicitor was 
Bribery, — At the next table was the 
office of Extortion: behind it ſat a perſon 


in a bob-wig, counting over a great ſum 


of money: he gave out. little purſes to 
ſeveral, who, after a ſhort — 
him, in return, ſacks full of the ſame kind 


of coin. I ſaw, at the ſame time, a perſon 


called Fraud, who ſat behind the counter, 
with falſe ſcales, light weights, and ſcan 
_ meaſures ; by the ſkilful application of 


an immenſe heap of wealth: it would be 
endleſs to name the ſeveral officers, or 
_ deſcribe the votaries that attended in this 
temple: there were many old men, pant- 


ing and breathleſs, repoſing their heads on 


1 


3 
> 
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brought | 


bags of money; nay many of them AC» 
tually dying, whoſe very pangs and con-' 
vulſions (which rendered their purſes uſe- 
leſs to them) only made them graſp them 
the faſter, There were ſome tearing with 
one hand all things, even to the garments 
and fleſh of 'many ee 5 ons who 
ſtood before them; and with the other 
hand throwing away what they had ſeized, 
to harlots, 
ſtood behind them. On a ſudden the 
whole aſſembly fell a trembling ; and, 
upon enquiry, i found that the great room 
we were in r- . Eb ry 
that many times a appeared to them, 
and terrified them 0 difiraRtion, In the 
midſt of their terror and amazement, the 
apparition entered, which I immediately 
knew to be Poverty. Whether it were b 
my acquaintance with this phantom, whic 
had rendered the fight of her- more fami- 
liar to me, or however it was, ſhe did not 
make ſo indigent or frightful a figure in 
my eye, as the god of this loathſome tem- 
ple. The miſerable votaries of this place 
were, I found, of another mind: every one 
fancied himſelf threatened by the appa- 
rition as ſhe ſtalked about the room, and 
began to lock their coffers, and tie their 
with the utmoſt fear and trembling. 
I muſt confeſs, I look upon the paſſion 
which I ſaw in this r to be 
of the ſame nature with thoſe unaccount- 
able antipathies which ſome perſons are 
born with, or rather as a kind of phrenzy, 
not unlike that which throws a man into 
terrors and agonies at the ſight of fo uſeful 
and innocent a thing as water. The whole 
aſſembly was ſurprized, when, inſtead of 
paying my deyotions to- the deity whom 
Ns cl adored, th ſaw me addrefs myſelf 
to the phantom. « Oh! Poverty! (ſaid J) 
my firſt petition to thee is, that thou 
wouldeſt never appear to me hereafter; 
but, if thou wilt not grant me this, that 
thou wouldeſt not bear a form more terri- 
ble than that in which thou 1 pondy to 
me at preſent, Let not thy threats or 
menaces betray me to any thing that is 
ung rateful or unjuſt. Let me not ſhut my 


ty ears to the cries of the needy, Let me not 
n | forget'the perſon that ay ae well of 
i which inſtruments, ſhe had got together 


me, Let me not, from any fear of Thee, 
deſert my friend, my principles, or m) 
honour, If Wealth "is. to viſit me, and 
come with her uſual attendants; Vanity and 
Avarice, do thou, O Poverty! haſten o 


my reſcue ; but bring along e 


atterers, and panders, that 


. . 
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thy two ſiſters, in whoſe company thou art 
always chearful, Liberty and r : 
atler. 


The Virtue of Gentleneſs not to be 
5 2 with artificial and infincere 
P oliteneſs. | 


Gentleneſs correfts whatever is offenſive 
in our manners; and, by a conſtant train 
of humane attentions, ſtudies to alleviate 


the burden of common miſery. Its office, 


therefore, is "extenſive. It is not, like 
ſome other virtues, called forth only on 

culiar emergencies : but it.is continually 
in action, when we are engaged in inter- 
courſe with men. It ought to form our 
addreſs, to regulate our ſpeech, and to dif- 
fuſe itſelf over our whole behaviour. 

I muſt warn you, however, not to con- 
found this gentle wiſdom which is from 
above, with that artificial courteſy, that 
ſtudied ſmoothneſs of manners, which is 
learned in the ſchool of the world. Such 
accompliſhments, the moſt frivolous and 
empty may poſſeſs. Too often they are 
employed by the artful, as a ſnare: too 
often affected by the hard and unfeeli 
as a cover to the baſeneſs of their minds. 
We cannot, at the ſame time, avoid ob- 
ſerving the homage which, even in ſuch 
inſtances, the world is conſtrained to pay 
to virtue. In order, to render fociety 


agreeable, it is found neceſſary to aſſume 


ſomewhat that may at leaſt carry its ap- 
pearance: Virtue 1s the univerſal charm ; 
even its ſhadow is courted, when the ſub- 


ſtance is wanting; the imitation of its 


form has been reduced into an art; and, 
in the commerce of life, the firſt ſtudy of 
all who would either gain the eſteem, or 
win the hearts df others, is to learn the 


2 and to adopt the manners of can- 


our, gentleneſs, and humanity; but that 
gentleneſs which is the charad c 

good man, has, like Org other virtue, 
its ſeat in the heart: and, let me add, no- 
thing except what flows from it, can render 
even external manners truly pleaſing ; for 
no aſſumed hehaviour can at all times hide 
the real character. In that unaffected 


civility which ſprings from a gentle mind, 
there fs x" charm ei mare 


re is a charm tely more powerful. 
than in all the ſtudied manners of the moſt 
finiſhed courtier. Blair. 


91. Opportunities At of Be 
; dar 2 W — 8 


dot, perhaps, it will be pleaded by ſome, 


like the blaze 


eriſtic of a 


AND 'RELIGIOUS 4. 
That this gentleneſs on which we nor, 
inſiſt, regards only thoſe ſmaller offices of 


life, which, in their eyes, are not eſſential. 
to religion and goodneſs. Negligent, they 
confeſs, on ſlight occaſions, of the govern- 
ment of their temper, or the regulation of 
their behaviour, they are attentive, as they: \ 
pretend, to the great duties of beneficence;. ' 
and ready, whenever the opportunity pre- 
ſents, to perform important ſervices . to 
their fellow-creatures. - But Jet ſuch per- 
ſons reflect, that the occaſions of perform». 
ing thoſe important good deeds very rarely 
occur. Perhaps their ſituation in life, or 
the nature of their connections, may, in a 
great meaſure, exclude them from ſuch 
opportunities. Great events give ſcope 
for great virtues; but the main tenor of 
human life is co of {mall occur-, . 
rences. Within the round of theſe, lie the. 
materials of the happineſs of mor men. 
the ſubjects of their duty, and the trials of 
their virtue. Virtue muſt be formed and 
ſupported, not by unfrequent acts, but by 
daily and repeated exertions. In order to. 
its ming either vigorous or uſeful, it. - 
mult be habitually active; not breaking 
forth occaſionally with a tranſient luſtre, 
the comet; but regular. 
in its returns, like the light of the day; not 
like the aromatic gale, which ſometimes 
feaſts the ſenſe; but, like the ordinary 
breeze, which purifies the air, and renders. 
it healthful. . ' 8 IE 
Years may paſs over our heads, without 
affording any, opportunity for acts of high. 
beneficence, or extenſive utility. Whereas, 


not a day paſſes, but in the common tranſ-, | 


actions oF life, and eſpecially in the inter- 
courſe of domeſtic ſociety, gentleneſs finds. 
place for promoting the happineſs of 
others, and for ſtrengthening in ourſelves, 

the habit of virtue. Nay, by ſeaſonable diſ- 

coveries of a humane ſpirit, we ſometimes. 
contribute more materially to the advance» - 
ment of happineſs, than by actions which. 


are ſeemingly. more important. There are 


fituations, not a few, in human life, Where 
the encouraging reception, the condeſcend - 
ing behaviour, and the look of ſympathy, 
bring greater relief to the heart, than the 
moſt bountiful gift : While, on the other. 
ſide, when the hand of liberality is extended. 


to beſtow, the want of gentleneſs is ſuffi- 


cient to fruſtrate the intention of the be- 
nefit; we ſoyr thoſe whom we meant to 
oblige ; and, Dy conferring favours with . 
oſtentation and harſhneſs, we convert them _ 
into Can any diſpoſition, _ | 

4 . 8 


— 


* 


* 


% 
- * 
72 


_ raſs one another? 


| them; 1 
3 it 


oy behaviour accompanies 
Without love: they are like 


o 


c virtue, whoſe influence is ſo conſider- 
able on the happineſs of the world. 


© Gentleneſs is, in truth, the great avenue 


to mutual enjoyment. Amidſt the ſtrife 


pk interfering intereſts, it tempers the vio- 


lence of contention, and keeps alive the 


ſeeds of harmony. It ſoftens animoſities, 


renews endearments, and renders the coun- 


. - tenance of à man, a refreſhment to a man. 
+ Baniſh gentleneſs from the earth; nr gen 
tze world to be filled with none but harſh 
aud contentious ſpirits, and what ſort of 


ſociety would remain ? the ſolitude of the 


deiſürt were preferable to it. The con- 


fit of jarring elements in chaos; the 
cave, where ſubterraneous winds contend 
and roar; the den, where ts hiſs, 
and beaſts of the foreſt howl ; would be 
the only proper repreſentations of ſuch 
affemblics of men. Strange! that where 


| 1 all one common intereſt, they 


fo often abfurdly concur in defeat- 


ing it! Has not nature already provided 
a ſufficient quantity of unavoid 


e evils 
for the ſtate of man? As if we did not 


 ſaffer enough from the form which bears 


1 out, muſt we conſpire alſo, in 
ole ſocieties where we aſſemble, in order 


, * - 


| to find a retreat from that ſtorm, to har- 


"Blair 
ions of our own Intereſt. ; 
y But if the ſenſe of duty, and of common 
happineſs, be inſufficient to recommend the 
virtue of gentleneſs, then let me defire you 
to confider your own intereſt. tever 


ends a good man can be ſuppo M to pur- 


ſue, gentleneſs wilt be found to favour 
t prepoſſeſſes and wins every.heart ; 
pf wh des, when every other argument 
Alls; often diſarms the fierce, and melts 


the ſtubborn. Whereas, harſhneſs confirms 


the oppoſition it would fubdue; and, of an 
ent perſon, creates an enemy. He 


Wo could overlook an injury committed 


In the collifion of intereſts, will long and 


ſeverely reſent the flights of a contemp- dif 
;  -tuous behaviour. 


2 7 To the N * gentle, 
iels, the world is generally diſpoſed to 
aſcribe every other good A The 
Higher endowments of che mind we admire 
at a diſtance, and when any impropriety of 
wr Sg 1 
With | ome of the 
diſtant ffars, whoſe beneficial influence 


Wezel dee e an Wherea of the ins 
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8 de held to poſſeſs a low place in the ſcale 


fluence of gentleneſs, all in ſome depres 
partake, and therefore all love it. The 
man of this character riſes in the world 
without ſtruggle, and flouriſhes without 
envy. His misfortunes are univerſall 
lamented ; and his failings are eaſily for. 
given. | 

But whatever may be the effeR of this 
virtue on our external condition, its in- 
fluence on our internal enjoyment is cer. - 
tain and erſul. That inward tran- 
quillity which it promotes, is the firſt 
oaifes to every pleaſurable feeling. It 
is the calm and clear atmoſphere, the 
ſerenity and ſunſhine of the mind. When 
benignity and gentleneſs reign. within, we 
are always leaf in hazard of being ruffled 
from without; eve rſon, and every 
occurrence, are beheld m the moſt favour. 
able light. But let ſome clouds of diſguſt 
and 8 gather on the mind, and 
immediately the ſcene changes: Nature 
ſeems transformed; and the appearance of 
all things blackened to our view. The 
gentle d is like the ſmooth. ſtream, 
which reflects every object in its juſt pro- 

rtion, and in its faireſt colours. be 
violent ſpirit, like troubled waters, renders 
back the images of things. diſtorted and 
broken; and communicates to them all 
that diſordered motion which ariſes ſolely 
from its own agitation, Lid. 


9 93. The Man of gentle Manners is 
93 68 gf gen fu- 


Periar 10 us Offences and ſlight 
Provocations, © 
As ſoon may the waves of the ſea ceaſe 


to roll, as provocations to ariſe from hu- 


man corruption and frailty. Attacked by 
r injuries, the man of mild and gentle 
pirit will feel what human nature feels; 
and will defend and reſent, as his duty 
allows him. But to thoſe flight provo- 
cations, and frivolous offences, which are 
the moſt frequent cauſes: of diſquiet, he is 
happily ſuperior. - Hence his days flow in 
a more placid tenor than thoſe of 
others ; exempted. from the numberleſs 
icompoſyres which agitate vulgar minds. 
Inſpired with higher ſentiments; taught 
to regard, with indulgent eye, the frailties 
of men, the amiſtions of the careleſs, the 
follies of the imprudent, and the levity of 
the fickle, he retreats into the calmneſs of 
his ſpirit, as into an undiſturbed ſanctuary; 
d quietly.allows the uſual current of lite 
die on” 


to 
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- 
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$96 be, 2 uli Harſine 


and Severity. 


Let me | adviſe vou to view your cha- 
rafter with an-impartial eye; and to learn, 
from your own failings, to give that in- 
dulgence which in your turn you. claim. 
It is pride which fills the world with ſo 


much harſhneſs and ſeverity. In the ful- 


neſs of ſelf-eſtimation, we forget what we 
are, we claim attentions to which we are, 
not entitled. We are ri 
28 if we had never 

diſtreſs, as if we knew not what it was to 
ſuffer. From thoſe airy regions of pride 
and folly, let us deſcend to our proper 
level. Let us ſurvey the natural equality 
on which Providence has placed man with 
man, and reflect on the infirmities com- 
mon to all. If the reflection on natural 
equality and mutual offences be inſufficient petty 
to prompt humanity, let us at leaſt conſider the 
what we are in the ſight of God. Have 
we none of that forbearanee to give one 
another, which we all ſo earneſtly entreat 
from Heaven? Can we look for clemency 
or gentleneſs from our Judge, when we 
are ſo backward to en n to our own 
brethren ? 4 T4. Blair. 4 


$ 95. Violence and Contention often c 
by Trifles and imaginary Miſc chieft. 
Accuſtom youtſelves, allo, v to reſſect on 
the ſmall moment of thoſe things which 
are the uſual incentives to violence 2 
contention. In the ruffled pr an 
we view every appearance thro * 
medium. The — 
of intereſt, or honour, ſwells into a momen- 
tous object; and the ſlighteſt attack ſeems 
to threaten immediate ruin. But after 
paſion or pride has ſubſided, we look 
round in vain for the mighty miſchiefs we 


dreaded :/ the fabric, which our diſturbed 


imagination had reared, totally diſappears. 
But though the cauſe of contention has 
dwindled away, ity conſequences remain. 
We have alienated a friend z we have em- 
dittered an enemy; we have ſown the 


ſeeds of future ſuſpicion, malevolence, or 


diſguſt Suſpend your violence, I beſeech 
Fw roar meme —_ po 
occur,” An of e 

which, of ſel will ſoon arrive. Allow 
yourſeves to think, how little you have any 


. — Apron 8 


il row are * of throwin ue 4. were "Bad 


orous to offences, 
ed; unfeeling to 


point pity 


youth, and ſoften 
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waters of ſtrife. are let forth; but their . 
courſe eannot be foreſeen z and de ſeldom 
fails of ſuffering moſt from the E 

eber, ho zb allowed them 1 - 


1 96. Centleſi of pond lit 


15 Boyz eſs will, molt of all, be pro- 
9 views, of thoſe great 

aa is which our ONE religion pou ents, 

immortality fill your 

Ts Look op n ann 

— Conkder r yourſelves as engaged 

in the n intereſts; as acting 
now, under the eye of God, an introduc- 
tory part to a more important ſcene. Ele- 

vated by ſuch ſentiments, your minds will 

become calm and ſedate. You will look 
down, as from a ſuperior ſtation, on the 

A prog of the world. They are 

25 the ſenſual, and the vain, w 
fubjet to the impotence of 
paſſion, The ue lake b cw ihe | 


Bad, by ſo many ſides N touch every 


2 and J d around them, that 

hurt, and perpetually 
— — . 4 But the ſpirit er true re- 
ligion removes us to a proper diſtance from 
the grating objects of 9 contentions. 


* It leaves yg ſufficiently connected with the 


world, for acting our part in it with pro- 
priety ; but diſengages us from it ſo far, 
as to n 2 — of diſturbing our 


ty; and 

ty; 
Ar — . entleneſs. 

It = us to view the Follies men with 


„ not with rancour; and to treat, with 
the mildneſs of a ſuperior nature, what in 
Baa jack end. coll Ft AA NE F 


neſs of paſſion. 


$ 97. | Gentleneſs to be aſſumed, as the Or. 


nament 'of every Age and Station 3 but 10 


| he Ming from ele or ede | 


anners, | 


h _ Aided by ſack confiiicrations, Jet us cul- 
tivate that gentle wiſdom which is, in ſa 


t both to our du 
. 


the ornament of every 89g, 6 of every 
ſtation. Let it tem * * tulance of 
moroſeneſs of old 


2 it mitigate authority in 
—— promote deference among 
thoſe _ I * with repeat - 


life ing the caution, not to miſtake for true 
os nk that flimſy imitation. of it, cal- 


EY TRAIN Op 


. 
MET 
LY 
4 u * 


? 


de native gentleneſs of heart, flowing from 


the love of God, and the love 


man. 
Unite this amiable ſpirit, with a proper 
zeal for all that is right, and juſt, and 
Let piety be combined in your character 


with humanity. Let determined integrity 

dwell in a mild and gentle breaſt. *A cha- 

rafter thus ſupported, will command more 
real reſpe& than can be procured by the 


moſt ſhining accompliſhments, when ſepa- 
rated from virtue. Blair. 


5 98. The Stings of Poverty, Difeak, and 
. tefs Junge than theſe of guilty 


Aſſemble all the evils which poverty, 
diſeaſe, or violence can inflit, and their 
Rings will be found, by far, leſs pungent 
than thoſe which guilty paſſions dart into 
the heart. Amidſt the ordinary calamities 


- ofthe world, the mind can exert its powers, 


Pd 


in he higher 


and ſuggeſt relief: and the mind is pro- 

by oe man; the ſufferer, and his ſuf- 
En , can be diſtinguiſhed. But thoſe 
Gier den of paſſion, by ſeizing directly on 
the mind, attack human nature in its 
ſtrong hold, and cut off its laſt reſource. 
They penetrate to the very ſeat of ſen- 
fation ; and convert all the powers of 


thought into inſtruments of torture, 
gy * ; ; 7 | ; : Ibid, 


An extenſive contemplation of human 


: | - affairs, will lead us to this concluſion, that 


among the different conditions and ranks 


of men, the balance of happineſs is pre- 


ſerved in a great meaſure equal; and. that 


the high and the low, the rich and the 


poor, approach, in point of real enjoyment, 


much nearer to each other, than is com- 


- monly imagined. In the lot of man, 

mutual compenſations, both of pleaſure 

and of pain, univerſally take place. Pro- 

vidence never intended, that any ftate here 

"ſhould be either completely happy, or en- 
tirely miſerable. If the feelings of 

ſure are more numerous, and more lively, 

| departments of life, ſuch 

alſo are thoſe of pain. If greatneſs-flatters 

our vanity, it multiplies our dangers. If 


_ "opulence increaſes our gratifications, it in- 


_ creaſes, in the ſame proportion, our deſires 


and demands. If the poor are confined to 
-a more narrow eircle, yet within that circle 


lie moſt of thoſe natural ſatisfaftions which, 


Alter all the refinements of art, are found 


true. 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN ROSE. 


- themenofthe world, under a ſmoothappear- | 
' ance, conceals much aſfperity. Let yours 


% 


ſtate; therefore, where there is neither ſo 
much to he coveted on the one hand, nor 
to be dreaded on the other, as at firſt ap. 
s, how ſubmiſſive- ought we to be to 
the diſpoſal of Providence! How tem. 
perate in our deſires and purſuits! How 
much more attentive to preſerve our vir. 
tue, and to improve our minds, than to 
gain the doubtful and equivocal advantages 
of worldly proſperity ! Ibid. 


$ 100, The trug Miſery ariſes from the 
Paſſions of Man in his preſent fallen and 
_ difturbed Condition. 

From this train of obſervation, can one 
avoid reflecting upon the diſorder in which 
human nature plainly appears at preſent 
to lie? We behold, in Haman, the pic- 
ture of that miſery, which ariſes from evil 
paſſions ; of that unhappineſs, which is in- 
cident to the higheſt proſperity ; of that 
diſcontent, which is common to every ſtate, 
Whether we conſider him as a man, 
a proſperous man, or ſimply as a man, in 
every light we behold reaſon too weak for 
paſſion. This is the ſource of the reigni 
evil; this is the root of the univerſal ai, 
eaſe. * The ſtory of Haman only ſhews us, 
what human nature has too 8 ap- 
peared to be in every age. Hence, when 
we read the hiſtory of nations, what do we 
read but the hiſtory of the follies and 
erimes of men? We may dignify thoſe 


to be the moſt genuine and true.— ; 


recorded tranſaQtions, by calling them the 


intrigues of ſtateſmen, and the exploits of 
conquerors; but they are, in truth, no 
other than the efforts of diſcontent to 
eſcape from its miſery, and the ſtruggles 
of contending paſſions among unhappy 
men. The hiſtory of mankind has ever 
been a continued tragedy ; the world, 2 

t theatre, exhibiting the ſame repeated 

, of the follies of men ſhooting forth 
into guilt, and of their paſſions ferment- 


ing, by a quick proces, into miſery. _ 
$ 101. Our Nature to be reftared by 0 


the Aſſiſtance of Revelation. 

But can we believe, that the nature of 
man came forth in this ſtate from the 
hands of its gracious Creator? Did be 
frame this world, and ſtore it with inha- 
bitants, ſolely that it might be repleniſhed 
with 'crimes and misfortunes 


ee r 
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ginal workmanſhip of the Almighty. Amidſt. 
this wreck of human nature, traces ſtill re- 


Thoſe high 


main which indicate its author. 

rs of conſcience and reaſon, that capa- 
city for happineſs, that ardour of enterprize, 
that glow of affection, which often break 
through the gloom of human vanity and 
guilt, are like the ſcattered columns, the 
broken arches, and defaced ſculptures of 
ſome fallen temple, whoſe ancient ſplendour 
appears amidſt its reins. So conſpicuous 
in human nature are thoſe characters, both 
of a high origin and of a degraded ſtate, 


that, by many religious ſets throughout 
the 2 they have been ſeen and con- 


fefſed. A tradition ſeems to have per- 
vaded almoſt all nations, that the human 
race had either, through ſome offence, for- 
feited,, or through ſome misfortune, loſt, 
that ſtation of primeval honour, which 
they once poſſeſſed. But while, from this 
doctrine, ill underſtood, and involved in 
many fabulous tales, the nations wandering 
in Pagan darkneſs could draw no con- 
ſequences that were juſt ;- while, totally 
ignorant of the nature of the diſeaſe, they 
ht in vain for the remedy; the ſame 
divine revelation, which has informed us in 
what manner our apoſtacy aroſe, from the 
abuſe of our rational powers, has inſtruct- 
ed us alſo how we may de reſtored to 
virtue and to happineſs. P48 
Let us, therefore, ſtudy to improve the 


aſſiſtance which this revelation affords, for 


the reſtoration of our nature and the re- 
covery of our felicity. With humble and 
grateful minds, let us apply to thoſe medi- 
cinal ſprings which it 
curing the diſorders of our heart and paſ- 
fons. © In this view, let us, with reverence, 
look up to that Divine Perſonage, who 
deſcended into this world, on purpoſe to be 
the light and the life of men: who came, 
in the fulneſs of grace and truth, to repair 
the deſolations of many generations, to 
reſtore order among the works of God, 
and to raiſe up a new earth, and new hea- 
vens, wherein righteouſneſs ſhould dwell 
for ever. Under his tuition let us put 
ourſelves ; and amidſt the ſtorms of paſſion 
to which we are here expoſed, and the 
lippery paths which we are left to tread, 
never truſt preſumptuouſly to our own un- 
derftanding. / Thankful . that a heavenly 


fivine 
rength 


= all external thi 
e 


opened, for 


neſtly . that from him may deſcend 0 | 
ight | the taint of guilt, 8 of 
to us that mo- 


Pay, that his grace may keep us from all | 
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intemperate 'paſſions, and miſtaken pur- 
ſuits of — that whether it ſhall be 
his will, to give or to deny us earthly proſ- 
pare he may bleſs us with a calm, a 
, and well-regulated mind ; may give” 
us moderation in ſucceſs, and fortitude 
under diſappointment; and may enable us 
ſo to take warning from the crimes and 
miſeries of others, as to eſcape the ſnares” 


of guilt. Au. 
$ 102. The appineſe 0 Man de. 
-  pends more 5 1 his own 


Mind, than' upon any external Circum- 
ſtance whatever. e 
While we thus maintain a due depen- 

dence on God, let us alſo exert ourſelves 

with care, in acting our own From 

the whole of what has been ſaid, this im- 

portant inſtruction ariſes, that the happi- 

neſs of every man s more upon the 
ſtate of his own mind, than upon any one 
external circumſtance ; nay, more than 
| s put together. 

have ſeen, that inordinate paſſions are 
the great diſturbers of life; and that un- 

leſs we poſſeſs a good conſcience, and a 

well governed mind, diſcontent will blaſt 

every enjoyment, and the higheſt proſperity 
will prove only diſguiſed miſery. Fix 
then this uſion in your minds, that 

N 

tion of your X | eart wit 

all diligence ;z govern it with the greateſt _ 
care; for out of it are the- iſſues of life. 

In no ftation, in no period, think your- , 

ſelves ſecure from te 


to the 
5 103. At firft ſetting out in Life, beware 

. ſeducing Appearance. 
At your firſt ſetting out in life eſpe- 


cially, when yet unacquainted with the 
world and its 3 


enchants with its ſmile, and every object 
ſhines with the gloſs of novelty; beware 
of the ſeducing appearances which ſur- 
round” and recolle& what others have 
ſuffered from the power of headftrong 
deſire, If you allow any paſſion, even 


1 # 


| wich the ſeaſon.of youth, does the perl 


end. To the impetuoſity of youthful de- 


fire, ſucceed- the more ſober, but no leſs 


„ attachments of advancing. 
years z when the paſſions which are con- 
nected with, intereſt and ambition begin 
their reign, and too frequently extend their 
malignant influence, even over thoſe periods 

of life which onght to be moſt tranquil. 
From the firſt to the laſt of man's abode, 


on earth, the diſcipline muſt never be re- 


taxed, of guarding the heart from the do- 
minion of paſſion. Eager paſſions, and 
violent defires, were not made for man. 

They exceed his ſphere: they ſind vo 


ü odjects on earth; and of coarſe that 


Lan be productive of nothing but miſery. 
The certain conſequence of indulging 
| 1 evil hal 
when ang iſappointment 
drive us to acknowledge, that all which 
SO Roe A nn Blair. 
- $104 | Enthufiaſm leſs pernicious to the 
he's] than Can alt Indifference in 
i Relogion.. bid, 1x Ki 
ABnt hate ver abſurdities may ariſe from 
. the fancied ardours of enthuſiaſm, they are 


extreme of coldneſs and indifference in re · 


witl 


10Mme 


; Par wry yore 
and perhaps fincere 
* Ewa Pao 
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« to reaſon or revelation. I know the 
© courſe of life I am in is wrong; I kngy 
that I am engroſſed by the world dat 
J have no time for reflection, nor for 
«. the practice of many duties which [ ac- 
« knowledge to be ſuch. But L know not 
how it is—l do not find that I can alter 
my way of living.” — Thus they coolly 
and contentedly give themſelves up to a 
conſtant courſe of diſſipation, and, a general 
worthleſſneſs of character. which, I fear, is 
as little favourable to their happineſs here 
or hereafter, as the occaſional commiſſion 
of erimes at which they would flan 
and tremble. The habitual neglect of all 
is moſt valuable and important, of 
children, friends, ſervants of neighboun 
and dependants of the poor of God 
and of their own minds, they conſider as 
an excuſable levity, and ſatisfy themſelves 
with laying the blame on the manners of 
the maes-: i 4 

If a modern lady of faſhion was to be 
called to account for-the diſpoſition of her 
ume, I imagine her defence would run in 
his ſtyle : I can't, you know, be out 
© of the world, nor act differently from 
“ every body in it. The hours are every 
& where late—conſequently I riſe late. L 
© haye ſcarce aſted before morning 
« whts begin, or tis time to go to an 
“ Auction, or a | 
* exerciſe. for my health. Dreſſing my 
*. hair is a long operation, but one can't 


. with a bead unlike every body 


2 cle. — nine go 163 ply 
*< or an opera; on it hurries 
one to death. Then what with neccl- 


which © ſary viſts—»the. perpetual en 
card- parties at p:iyate houſcs—un 


© aſlemblies, to 
faſhion ſubſcribe, 


or to take a little 


„ _ TY _— RR RqC-- _— . a4 
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* tha fort for them, or even be able to 
« gueſs whit they do with themfelves tlie 
ateſt part of the twenty- four hours. 
4 * to church, if poſſible, once on a 
6 Sunday, and then ſome of my ſervants 
« attend me; and if they will not m-nd 
« what the preacher ſays, how can I help 
« jt — The management of bur fortune, 
« az far as I am concerned, I muſt leave 
« to the 
« find J can barely ſnatch a quarter of an 
hour Juſt to look over the bill of fare 
« when I am to have company, that th 
may not fend — any then 0 frightful or 
« old-faſhioned—As to the Chriſtian duty 
« of charity, I affure you I am not ill- 
« natured; and (confidering that the great 
® Expencs of being always dreſt for com- 
y, with loſſes at cards, ſubſcriptions, 
and public ſpectacles, leave me very 
* little Fs diſpoſe of) I am ready enough 
« to give my money when I meet with'a 
« mherable « ject. vou ſay I mould en- 
© quire out ſuch, inform myſelf thoroughly 
„ of their caſes, make an acquaintance 
« with the poor of my neighbourhood in 
«the co le, and plan out the beſt 
„methods of relieving the ' unfortunate 
* and afliſting the Indufrious. But this 
« ſuppoſes much more time, and much 
more money, than I have to beſtow .I 
„ have had hopes indeed that my ſummers 
« would 1 afforded me more leiſure; 
« bur we fta 
« We generall 
or other r places, 
« where every motnenr'is ſpent in public; 
«and, for the few months in which we 
& 'refide at our on "feat, gur hoaſe is 
« always full, with à facceffion of com- 
« pany, to whoſe àmuſement one is obliged 
* to dedicate every hour of the tlay.” - 
* ends the account N Jer ue 
— * you. to prepare and edu- 
2 85 for gere er you be- 
heve the immortali rtality of the ſoul, and a 


late in town; then 


.futute fate of rewards and Puniſhment. 


Aſk your' own heart what rewards You de- 


frve, or what kind of felicity you are fitted 


to enjoy? — Which of thoſe faculties o 
Ae , which a 


| heaven can be — — 
o gratify, have you cultivated and im- 


provedF=—1F, in that eternaf world,” the 
ores" of kabwiedze ſhould be taid 

"you, have To preſerved that' 2 

of Knowled Wedge, or that taſte” for truth, 


ud ajels, che bel bekervloncr"and 


fteward and houſekeeper; for I friendſhij 


ey love?—Alas! you ſcarce knew y 


as an object of terror, than of” 


ay a $s ſeveral weeks at one tima 


1 [clita 1 
fections o our reator, and in poi 
out before hi 


ing is the life you have paſſed 


"miflion of what you call 


"our duty, 
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moſt cordial love is to conſtitute y 


ineſs, where is the heart that ſhauld en- | 


Joy this delightful intercourſe of Affection? 


Flas your's been exerciſed and refined - 


to a proper capacity of it during your 
ſtate tf ike ns, by the energies 4 
4 


generous friendſhip, by the welch 
parental fondneſs, or by that union of — 
and ſoul, that mixed exertion of perfect 
p and ineffable tenderneſs, which 
approaches neareſt to the full ſatisfaction 
of our nature, in the bands of conju 


heart, except when you felt it ſwell with 
pride, Le utter with vanity!— Has 
piety and gratitude to the Source of all 
Good, od S xerciſed and hened 
conſtant acts of praiſe and thankſgiving? 
Was it nouriſhed by — 
and fllent recollection of all the "wonders 


he hath done for us, till it burſt forth in fer- 


vent prayer?! fear it was rather d 
than devotion, that carried you once a 


week to the place of . 
for the reſt of the wee Wend ur and 


time were ſo very diff 
that the idea of Auer f of the univerſe 
could occur but ſeldom, and then, rather 


11 


joy. How tlien ſhall a foul ſo dead to 


divine love, ſo loſt to all but the moſt 


childiſh 1 be able to exalt and en 
large itſelf to a capacity of that bliſs which 
we are dee e for, in a more in- 

perception of the divine . 


more nearly 


s throne our ardent gratitude, 
love, and tion?— What Kin 
for ſuch an Immortality? 

And dare you look down with" 
on thoſe whom ſtrong temptation from 
tural paſſions, or à train of unförtun⸗ 
-circumſtatices, © have ſank into che com- 
great t erimes 2— 
Dare ou ſpeak ace to your dyn h 
becauſe by different eircumſtances you 


Have been pteſerved from them ?—Par -j 


it from e to wiſh to leſſen the horror of 
"eritnes ; but yet, as the temptations to 
"theſe occur hat feldom, whereas the” _ 
"txtions to neglect, and itidifference' 

„ for ever furroand us, it ma 


"necelliry to awaken” ourſelves to 


calculation of th rtions berween' fa k 
VEN ts iow co be indulged with endleſs "hab itt n 1 


nſdttnation'? — — An the fotiety of Mints the 


itual omiſtion'of "all that is good, and 

comm̃iſſion of more Reindus Acts of fin; 

deren Wand our own Ute" in What 
ab 


a 


hope ant 


3 | 


of train "IF 


- 


* 
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© falſely called innocent amuſtment, and diſ- 


he it by noſis — one alarm ns 
iety more, thoug y they might 
 Injure it lefs. Mrs. Chapone. 
9 205. Of the difference between the Ex- 
# 3 „ Fnus and Rigour in Re- 
„„ 5 $ 
How amazing is the diſtance between 
the extreme of negligence and ſelf-indul- 
_ gence in ſuch Chriſtians, and the 
oppoſite exceſs of rigour which ſome have 
| ay thought meritorious! between a 
$ (who dreaded the influence of plea- 
ſure ſo much, as to wear an iron, which 
he preſſed into his fide whenever he found 
himſelf taking delight in any obje& of 
ſenſe) and thoſe who think life lent them 
only to be ſquandered in ſenſeleſs diver- 
Hons, and the frivolous indulgence of 


1 a ſtrange compoſition is 
man 7 
intercourſe of hoſpitality 


| ever diverging from the right line 
-_ 15 etting the true end of his being 
or widely miſtaking the means that 

£0 it. 


I it were indeed true that the Supreme 

Being had made it the condition of our 
2 happineſs, that we ſhould ſpend the 
days of our pilgrimage here on earth in 
voluntary ſulfern and mortification, and 
a continual oppoſition to every inclination 
of nature, it would ſurely be worth while 
to conform even to theſe conditions, how- 
ever rigorous: and we ſee, by numerous 
examples, that it is got more than human 


creatures are capable of, when fully per- 


ſuaded that their eternal intereſts 
it. But if, in fact, the laws of God are no 
other than directions for the better enjoy- 
ment of our exiſtence—if he has forbid us 
nothang that is not pernicious, and com- 
made nothin EY oy highly advan- 
 * tageous to us a cent parent, 
2 inflicts neither puniſhment nor con- 
Kraint unneceſſarily, but makes our good 
the end of all his injunctions it will then 
much more extraordinary that we 


Hould Fee on in conſtant and 


Is there a fingle pleaſure worthy of a 


- rational being, which is not, within certiin 


imitations, conſiſtent with religion and vir- 

_ .  $ne?—And are not the limits, within which 
we are permitted to enjoy them, the ſame 
Which are preſcribed by reaſon and nature, 
and which we cannot exceed without mani- 
feſt hurt'to ourſelves, or others?—It is not 
ts fe of a hormit that js enjoined us; 


* 


4 


it is only the life of a rational being, form- 
ed for ſociety, capable of continual im- 
provement, and conſequently of continual 
advancement in happineſs. 

Sir Charles and Lady Worthy are nei. 
ther gloomy aſcetics, nor frantic enthy. 
ſiaſts; they married from affection on long 
acquaintance, and perfect eſteem; 
therefore enjoy the beſt pleaſures of the 


heart in the higheſt degree. They concur 


in a rational ſcheme of life, which, whilt 


renders them the friends of human-kind, 
and the bleſſing of all around them. 

do not deſert their ſtation in the = 
nor deny themſelves the proper and mode. 
rate uſe of their large fortune; though 
that portion of it, which is appropriated 


to the uſe of others, is that from which 


time 

an 

yea 

coui 

exat 

to t 

mor 

nei 

for 

a ſu 

and 

it makes them always chearful and happy, hone 
i at th 
and 

poſi 

comf 

quire 

awe 

ſome 
derive their - higheſt gravfications. inter 
They _ four or — 2 of every agg 
ear in where an r 
dof alin and cine vi 

many of the moſt reſpectable perſons of 
their own, or of higher rank ; but have 


_ endeavoured rather at a ſelect than a nu- neigh 


merous acquaintance ; and as they never their 
play at , this endeavour has the more wh 
y ſucceeded. Three days in the week, 
from the hour of dinner, are given up to diſpot 
this intercourſe with what may be called ſure, 


the world. Three more are ſpent in a of all 


family way, with a few intimate friends, as the 


_ whoſe taſles are conformable to their own, they 


and with whom the book and working in an 
table, or ſometimes muſic, ſupply the in- amuſe 
tervals of uſeful. and 2 e conver- Sir 


ſation. In theſe parties their children are dom 


always preſent, and of the in- vith t 
ement that ariſes ſach ſociety, or but, a 

the well-choſen pieces which are read never 
aloud. The ſeventh day is always ſpent do not 
hoon, He due attendance — 2 
worſhip; and is peculiarly a | 
to the religio! infiruttion of Heir chil- uſually 
2 ev. 8 —7 
ity. * urs, acquai 
7 ys friend! 
or admits morning viſits, they have ſeven Wi their | 
or eight hours in every day, free from a polleſs 
interruption from the world, in which the de ma 
cultivation of their own minds, and. thoſe WF grieva, 
of their children, the due attention to their { 
health, to. economy, and to the poor, are A conc 


carried on in the moſt regular manner. freely \ 
Thus, even in London, they contrive, I ferene 
without the appearance of quarrelling with iſ diſcoy 


[the world, or of dure dent 
ee e 


% »A 7 © 
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tzme in à reaſonable and uſeful, as well as 
an agreeable manner. The reſt of the 
they 1} 
ama yk wy the happy effects of their 
example, and of their uous attention 
to the of all around them, are ſtill 
more obſervable than in town. Their 
neighbours, their tenants, and the poor, 
for many miles about them, find in them 
2 ſure reſource and comfort in calamity, 
and a ready aſſiſtance to every ſcheme of 
honeſt induſtry. The young are inſtructed 
at their expence, and under their direction, 
and rendered uſeful at the earlieſt period 
poſſible; the aged and the ſick have every 
comfort adminiſtered that their ſtate re- 
quires; the idle and diſſolute are kept in 
awe by, vigilant inſpection; the quarrel- 
ſome are brought, by a ſenſe of their own 
intereſt, to live more quietly with their 


family and neighbours, and amicably to - 


_ their diſputes to Sir Charles's de- 
prized by the genteel families of 
neighbourhood, who are ſure of finding in 


at their family ſeat in the - 
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iſh, talents, which would otherwiſe have 
for ever loſt to the public. 15 
From this ſlight ſketch of their manner 
of living, can it be thought that the prac- 
tice of virtue coſts them any great fſacri- 
fices? Do they ap to 3 * ſervants 
of a hard maſter It is true, they have not 
the amuſement of gaming, nor do they 
curſe themſelves in bitterneſs of ſoul, for 
loſing the fortune Providence had be- 
ſtowed upon them: they are not conti- 


nually in public places, nor ſtifled in 
crowded zblies; nor are their hours 
conſumed in an in of un- 


meaning chat with hundreds of 
r indifferent to them 
ut then, in return, the Bei 

ſerve indulges them in the beſt pleaſures 
of love, of 


a piety, 
acts 4 — and praiſe! not to mention 
and ſtill alive to natural plea- 


2 the — 1 of nature, and 
* beauties joined with - 


their houſe the moſt polite and chearful utility in the around and 
* „ and in them a fund of good above all, from that flow of ſpirits, which 
e and good humour, with a con a life of activity, and the exertion 
diſpoſition to promote every innocent plea- of right. affections, naturally produce. 
ſure, They are particularly the delight Compare their countenances with theſe of 


of all the young people, who | 
as their hou their oracles, to whom 
they always apply for advice and aſſiſtance 
jar AY 4 
amuſement. 


Sir Charles and Lady Worthy are ſel⸗ 
dom without ſame friends in dhe bouſe 


ure made the confidants of all their famil 
e and the caſuiſts to ſettle 

in conduct. N 
freely with them, they find. out their dif- 
ferent characters and capacities, and often 


Uſcover gn PP 20. their own benefit, 
8 og $: Me SET 7 


1 21 


$ 


2 8 7, ha | 
ey tyranny ot ity, have almoſt 
Wh ez of By 


ples of , conſcience or difficulties 


them the wretched ſlaves of the world, who are 
hourly complaining of fatigue, of liſtleſf- 


neſs, diſtaſte, and vapours; and who, with 
faded checks and. worn out conſtitutions, 
ſtill continge to haunt the ſcenes where 


has chaſen the happier plan, admitting for | 
ent .that no future 


character that is given of Sir Charles 


7 and. then e, Ea 


Perhaps it is vai 
hom 1 1 


| poffibili of 1 itating 
ach patterns, and in Kh Bon: deſire 


of amendment is : extinguiſhed; but for 
thoſe who are now enterin on the ſtage of : 


life, and who have, their parts to 


choole, . 
how.carneftly could I wiſh for the ſpirit of 


perſuaſion—for ſuch a * warning voice” 
as ſhould make itſelf heard amidlt a 


„ * * 1 i \ * 
* p MY, 4 SES WW) 22 
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8 


ty was an- 
nexed to a wrong choice? Liſten to the 


all de 


gay buſtle that ſurrounds them! it ſhould 
cry to them without ceafing, not to be led 
away by the crowd of fools, without know- 


| ing wither they are going—not-to ex- 
| br. Ar real happineſs for the empty name 


of pleaſure not to prefer faſhion to im- 


mortality—and, not to fancy it poflible for 


1 3 and at the ſame time 


r.. Chapone, 
$ 106. Virtus Mam true Intereſt. 


I ind Pen onn Loh 
y an immenſe un- 
- known'e ere am 1? What 
fort of place do T inhabit? r 
accommodated, in every inftance, to 
convemience? Is there no excels of c 
r Ain 1 never 
—— animals, either of my own 
ifferent ? Is every thing ſub- 
kno lire hey. ing fb 


myſelf No like it—tte far- 
theſt from it poſſible.— The world appears 
not, then, ori made for the private 


convenience of me alone? It does not. 


But is it not poſſible ſo to accommodate it, 


by m 8 If to ac- 
— — and beaſt, heaven and 
earth, if this be me, *ris not poſſi- 


ble=What — bao then follows ? or 
ein there be any other than this——If I ſeek 


an ãntereſt of my own, detached from that 
bf others, 1 ſeek an intereſt which is chi- 
. metrical, bein ac ver have exiſtence? 


- How'then mult 1 determine? Have I 
; ho inteteſt at all If I have not, I um a 

ſool for ayiug here. Tis a ſmolcy houſe; 
and the ſooner out of it the better. But 
why 'no Intereſt? — Can | T'be eontented 
with none, but one f e and detached ? 
Is a foGal intereſt, 5 witk others, ſuch 
un abſurdity as not to be admitted? The 
Bee, the beaver, and che tribes of herding 
i fihirnals; are eros to convince me, that the 

[ivy is ſomewhere at leaſt poffble. — 
_ then, am I affured that tis not 


n == Adinit* it; and what fdHows? 


It fo, chen honour and juſtice are my in- 
tereſt; then the whole wan of moral vir- 


; es are intereſt ; without ſome portion 
er even thieves can maintain 


idly, 

Hut, farther ſtill 1 ſtop not -l 
Pati rhis ſcat nere, 2 fe I can 
my ſeveral relations. * 4 — 
dy on Rock, my own "neighbouthood, *y 
Ga 4 

ad, as 
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the times and feaſons'ever uniformly paſs 


he r e* 
throbghom the "earth, we 
e rd e them dl by th 


mutual aids of commerce, by the gener 
intereourſe of arts and letters, by that 
— nature of which we all partici. 


e muſt have food and cloath- 
—W tthout a proper genial warmth, 
I inſtantly periſh. —.— 1 * related, in 


s view, to the arth itſelf? to the their 
diſtant ſun, from w ys beams I derive + confi 
_ vigour? to that courſe and or. Being 


der of the infinite hoſt of — by which 


on Were this order once confounded, [ 


every 
could not ly ſurvive a moment; ſo and g 
abſolutely do I depend on this common thoug 
eneral welfare. What, then, have I to Ply 
o, but to enlarge virtue into piety? Not fingin: 
B- honour and juſtice, and what I owe to celebr, 
man, is my — but gratitude al, lacrifi 
acquieſeence, reſignation, adoration, and and re 
all 1 owe to this wy polity, and its preſen 
| 5 1 Harris, vine n 
PRE 1 Rn, Ne, 5 | reproo 
Theres not a more nr of ter of 
the mind, than gra more ple 222 he cel; 
It is . Seer wich ſuch inward to writ 
fitiefAion, that the duty is ſufficiently re- deities, 
warded by the performance. It is —.— Nr 
the practice of many other virtues, t 
and dut attended — — much N 
pleaſure, that were there no ve com- nity 
mand which enjoined it, nor any recom- wonle 
pence laid up for it hereafter—a generous Chriſti; 
TITS indulge in it, for the natural _ 
ation that accompanies it. W 
If gratictde + is due from man to man produce 
how much more from man to his Maker ? conſider 
«=The'Supreme Being does not only con. I hae tr 
fer upon us thoſe bounties which proceed Wl Wine 
mote immediately from his hand, but even Wl Lelivere 


thoſe "benefits which are conveyed to vs Ml Creeks 

by others. Every bleſing we ade by 

—— ſoever it may be derived upon 

3 been of Him who ts the ge 
good, and Father of mercies, 

If * when exerted towards one 

another, naturally 


7 — a very plea. 
ſing ſenſation in the mind ef a grateful 
man; it Exalts the ſoul inte raptore, when 
it is employed on this great object of gra- 
titude,- on this\ beneßcent Being, — — 


1 whiom'we on wing 8 
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their reſpective attributes and perfections. 
Thoſe who are acquainted with the works 
of the Greek and Latin 2 which are 
gill extant, will, upon reflection, find this 
obſervation ſo true, that I ſhall not enlarge 
upon it. One would wonder that more 
of our Chriſtian poets have not turned 
their thoughts this way, eſpecially if we 
conſider, that our idea of the Supreme 
Being, is not only infinitely more great 
and noble than could poſſibly enter into 
the heart of a heathen, but filled with 
every thing that can raiſe the imagination, 
and give an opportunity for the ſublimeſt 
thoughts and conceptions. - - * 
Plutarch tells us of a heathen who was 
ſinging an hymn to Diana, in which he 
celebrated her for. her delight in human 
ſacrifices, and other inſtances of cruelty 
and revenge; upon which a who was 
preſent at this piece of devotion, and 
leems to have had a truer idea of the di- 
vine nature, told the votary, by way of 
reproof, that in recompence for his hymn, 
he heartily wiſhed he might have a daugh- 
ter of the ſame temper with the goddeſs 
he celebrated. It was indeed impoſſible 
to write the praiſes of one of thoſe falſe 
deities, according to the Pagan creed, 
—_ a mixture of impertinence and 
| The Jews, who before the time of Chrif- 
tanity were the only people who had the 
knowledge of the. true God, have ſet the 
Chriſtian world an example how:. they 
ought to employ this divine talent, of 
which I am ſpeaking. As that nation 
produced men of great. genius, without 
conſidering. them as inſpired writers, they 
have 8 to us many hymns and 
drine odes, which excel thoſe that are 
elivered- down to us by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, in the as 
nuch as in the ſubject to which it is con- 


iewn, if there were occaſion for it. 
\ 108. Religion the Foundation 
| ö an Allagor rp. 
Omar, the hermit of the mountain Au- 
bakabis, which riſes on the caſt of Mecca, 
ud overlooks the city, found one evening 
man ſittin and alone, within a 
bv paces of his. cell, Omar regarded 
um with attention, and perceived that his 
Wks were wild and haggard, and that his- 
body was feeble and emaciated: the man 


of Content «| 


kcrated. This, I think, might be eaſily 


31 
but ſuch was the abſtraction of his mind, 
that his eye did not immediately take 
cognizance of its object. In the moment 
of recollection he ſtarted as from a dream, 
he covered his face in confuſion, and 
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bowed himſelf to the ground. “Son of 


affliction,” faid Omar, „who art thou, 


and what is thy diſtreſs ?” „ My name.” 
replied the ſtranger, „is Haſſan, and I 
am a native of this city : the Angel of ad- 
verſity has laid his hand upon me, and the 
wretch- whom thine eye compaſſionates, 
thou canſt not deliver.” -« To deliver thee,” 
ſaid Omar, „belongs to Him only, from 
whom we ſhould receive with humili 
both good and evil: yet hide not thy h 
from me; for the burthen which I cannot 
remove, I may at leaſt enable thee to 
ſuſtain.” Haſſan fixed his eyes upon the 
round, and remained ſome time filent ; 
hen fetching a deep ſigh, he looked up at 
the hermit, and thus complied with his re-/ 


the Caliph Almalic, whoſe memory be 


_ bleſſed, firſt came privately to worſhip in 


the temple of the holy city. The bleſſing 


which he petitioned of the prophet, as the 


prophet's- vicegerent, he was diligent to 
diſpenſe : in the intervals of his devotion, 


therefore, he went about the city relieving 


diſtreſs and reſtraining opprefiion : the 
widow ſmiled under his protection, and 
the weakneſs of age and infancy was ſuſ- 


evil but ſickneſs, and expected no good 


It is now fix years ſince our mighty lord 


- 


tained by his bounty. I, who dreaded no 


beyond the reward of my labour, was 
ſinging at my work, when Almalic entered 


my dwelling. He looked round with a 


{mile of complacency ;. perceiving that 


though it was mean it was neat, and 
though I was poor I ap 
tent. As his habit was that of a pilgrim, 
I haſtened to receive him with ſuch hoſ- 

as was in my power; and my 


piality 

. chearfulneſs was rather increaſed than re- 
ſtrained by his preſence. - After he had 
accepted ſome coffee, he aſked me many ' 


queſtions ; and though by my anſwers 1 


's . endeavoured to excite him to mirth, 
yet I perceived that he grew thoughtful, 


and eyed me with a placid but fixed at - 
tention. I ſuſpected that he had ſome 


knowledge of me, and therefore enquired | 


his country and his Name. q 7 Haſſan, 
ſaid he, “I have raiſed thy curioſity, and 
it ſhall be ſatisfied; he who now talks with 


thee, is Almalic, the ſovereign of the 


peared: to be con- 


& 
dina, and whoſe commiſſion is from above.” 
Theſe words ftruck me dumb with aſto- 
niſhment, though I had ſome doubt of 
their truth: but Almalic, throwing back 
his garment, diſcovered the peculiarity of 
his veſt, and put the royal ſignet upon his 
finger. I then ſtarted up, and was about 
to proſtrate myſelf before him, but he pre- 


vented me: © Haſſan,” ſaid he, © forbear : 


thou art greater than I, and from thee I 
have at once derived humility and wiſ- 
dom.” I anſwered, « Mock not thy ſer- 
vant, who is but as a worm before thee : 
life ard death are in thy hand, and 
pineſs and miſery are the daughters of 
thy will.” „ Haſlan,” he replied, «I can 
no otherwiſe give life or happineſs, than 
by not taking them away: thou art thy- 
ſelf beyond the reach of my bounty, and 
poſſeſſed of felicity which I can neither 
communicate nor obtain. influence 
cover others, fills my boſom with perpetual 
ſolicitude and anxiety; and yet my in- 
fluence over others extends only to their 
ices, whether I would reward or puniſh. 
zy the bow-ſtring, I can * violence 
and fraud; and by the delegation of 
power, I can transfer the inſatiable wiſhes 
of avarice and ambition from one object 
$0. another: but with reſpect to virtue, I 
am impotent; if I could reward it, I would 
reward it in thee. Thou art content, and 
haſt therefore neither avarice nor ambition: 
to exalt thee, would deſtroy the ſumplici 
of thy liſe, and diminiſh that bappinel 


1 
roſe up, and i 
to diſcloſe (Fig rin departed. ; 
As ſoon as I recovered from the con- 
fuſion and aftoniſhment in which the Ca- 
liph left me, I began to regret that my 
behaviour had intercepted 8 and 
accuſed that chearfulneſs of folly, which 
was. the concomitant of poverty and 
labour. I now repined at the —_— 
of my ſtation, which my former inſ: 
bility bad perpetuated: I neglected my 
labour, becauſe I deſpiſed the reward; I 


* 


ſpent the day in idleneſs, forming roman- 
tie projects to recover the advantages which 


1 had loft : and at night, inſtead of loſing 
myſelf in that ſweet and refreſhing ſleep, 
from which I uſed to ei n 
chearfulneſs, and vigour, I dreamt of 
ſplendid 7 41 and a —_— retinue, 'of 
gardens, palaces, - eunuchs, and womet 
And waked only to regret the — 


. * 


vhich I have no power either to encreaſe 


* 
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length impaired by the inquietude of 
mind; I fold all — moveables for Fri 
ſiſtence; and reſerved only a mattra(s, 

n which I ſometimes lay from one 
night to another. 

n the firſt moon of the following year, 
the Caliph came again to Mecca, with the 
ſame ſecrecy, and for the ſame purpoſe, 
He was willing once more to ſee the man, 
whom he conſidered as deriving felicity 
from himſelf, But he found me, not ſing. 
ing at my work, ruddy with health, vivid 
with chearfulneſs ; but pale and dejected, 


hap- ny on the ground, and chewing opium, 
whi 


contributed to ſubſtitute the phan- 
toms of imagination for the realities of 
greatneſs. entered with- a kind of 
Joyful impatience in his countenance, 
which, the moment he beheld me, was 
changed to a mixture of wonder and pity, 
I had often wiſhed for another opportunity 
to addreſs the Caliph; yet I was con- 
founded at his preſence, and, throwing 
myſelf at his feet, I laid my hand upon 
my head, and 296-3 e « Haſlan,” 
ſaid he, « what thou have loſt, whoſe 
wealth was the labour of thine own hand; 
and what can have made thee fad, the 
bas of whoſe joy was in thy own boſom? 
hat evil hath befallen thee ? Speak, 
and if I can remove it, thou art happy.” 
I was now en to look up, and [ 
replied, Let my forgiye the pre- 
ſumption of his ſervant, who rather than 
utter a falſchood, would be dumb for ever. 
I am become wretched by the loſs of 
that which I never poſlefled : thou haſt 
raiſed wiſhes, which indeed I am not 
worthy thou ſhouldſt ſatisfy ; but why 
ſhould it be thought, that he who was 
happy in obſcurity and indigence, would 
not have been rendered more happy -by 
eminence and wealth? 
finiſhed this ſpeech, Al- 


thee with authority, becauſe I would not 
ſubject my people to oppreſſion ; and be- 
cauſe I would not be compelled to puniſt 
thee for crimes which I firſt enabled thee 


to commit. But as I have taken from 
thee that which I cannot reſtore, I will 
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thy heart accuſe me of injuſtice. and thou 
continue ſtill a ſtranger to thyſelf, Ariſe, 


therefore, and follow me.” — I ſprung 


from the ground as it were with the wings 
of an eagle 3 1 kiſſed the hem of his gar- 
ment in an extaſy of gratitude and joy ; 
and when I went out of my houſe, my 


heart leaped as if I had eſcaped from the 
den of a lion. I followed Almalic to the 
caravanſera in which he lodged ; and after 


he had fulfilled his vows, he took me with 
him to Medina, He gave me an apart- 
ment in the ſeraglio; I was attended by 
his own ſervants ; my proviſions were ſent 
from his own table; I received every 
week a ſum from his treaſury, which ex- 
ceeded the moſt romantic of my expecta- 
tions. But I ſoon diſcovered, that no 
dainty was ſo taſteful, as the food to which 
labour procured an appetite ; no ſlumbers 
ſo ſweet, as thoſe which wearineſs invited; 
and no time ſo well enjoyed, as that in 
which diligence is expecting its reward. 
I remembered theſe enjoyments with re- 
gret; and while I was fighing in the midſt 
of ſuperfluities, which though they en- 
cumbered life, yet I could not give up, 
were ſuddenly taken away. 
ic, in the midſt of the 
his kingdom, and in the full vi 
life, expired ſuddenly in the 
thou knoweſt was iny which the 
Almighty had written upon his head. 
His fon Aububekir, who ſucceeded to 
the throne, was incenſed againſt me, by 
ſome who regarded me at once with con- 
tempt and envy ; he ſudd withdrew 
my penſion, and commanded that I ſhould 
be expelled the palace; a command which 
my enemies executed with ſo much rigor, 
that within twelve hours I found myſelf in 
the of Medina, indigent and friend- 


ath : fuch 


* 


leſs, expoſed to hunger and derifion, with. 


all the habits of luxury, and all the ſenſi- 
bility of pride. O! let not thy heart de- 
ſpiſe me, thou whom experience has not 
taught, that it is miſery to loſe that 
poſſeſs, 


dot fly from myſelf. How 
tie ſtates in which 1 have been placed! 
The remembrance of both is bitter! for 
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E him, and taking him hy the 
hand, « My ſon,” ſaid he, more is yet 
in thy power than Almalic could give, or 
Aububekir take away. The leſſon of thy 


life the prophet has in mercy appointed me 


to explain. | | 
Thon waſt once content with pony 
and labour, only becauſe they were become 
habitual,, and eaſe and affluence were 
placed beyond thy hope ; for when eaſe 
and affluence approached thee, thou waſt 
content with poverty and labour no more. 
That which then became the object, was 
alſo the bound of thy hope; and he, whoſe 
utmoſt hope is diſappointed, muſt inevita- 
bly be wretched. if thy ſupreme defire 
had the delights of paradiſe, and 
thou believed that by the tenor of 


thy life theſe delights had been ſecured, 


as more could not have been given th 

thou wouldit not have regretted that les 
was not offered. The content which was 
once enjoyed, was but the of ſoul ; 
and the diftreſs which is now ſu —_— 
but quicken it to action. Depart, there- 
fore, and be thankful for all things; put 


- 


thy truſt in Him, who alone can gratify 


the wiſh of reaſon, and ſatisfy thy foul wi 
good ; fix thy we hg og that portion, in 
compariſon of which the world is as the 
drop of the bucket, and the duſt of the ba- 
lance. Return, my ſon, to thy labour; th 
food ſhall be taſteful, and thy re 


ſhall be ſweet; to thy content alſo will be 


added ſtability, when it depends not 5 
that which 5 eſſed Io eneth, Bi 
upon that which is e in Heaven.” 
Haſſan, upon whoſe mind the Angel of 
inſtruction impreſſed the counſel of Omar, 
haſtened to proſtrate himſelf in the tem 


mind like the radiance of the mornin 
he returnad to his labour with chea 
1 * ON and habitual ; 
and the latter days of Haſſan were haps 
pier than the firſt. - Adventurer. 


. of the Prophet. Peace dawned upon his 
5; 


$ 109. Bad company—meaning of the phraſe * 


; em - 
* bad company—the danger of it, from our 
' aptneſs to imitate and catch the manners of 
. others —from the great power and force of 
fays the text, 


is «* corrupts oy manners.” The afler- 


tion is U, and no doubt all people 
ſuffer from ſuch communication; but above _ 


* 8 1 
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are yet unformed, unprincipled, unfur- 

8 and ready to receive any impreſ- 
n | | 


But before we conſider the dan 
keeping bad company, let us firſt ſee the 
meaning of the phraſe. 2 
In the phraſe of the world, com- 
pany means faſhionable people. Their 
ſtations in life, not their morals, are con- 
ſidered : and he, who aſſociates with ſuch, 
though they ſet him the example of break- 
ing every commandment of the decalogue, 
is fill ſaid to keep good company.—l 
ſhould wiſh you to fix another meaning to 
the expreſſion; and to conſider vice in the 
_ ſame "deteſtable light, in whatever com- 
pany it is found; nay, to conſider all com- 
"pany in which it is found, be their ſtation 
what it will, as bad company. 
The three following claſſes will perhaps 


include che greateſt part of thoſe, who 


deſerve this appellation. | 

In the firſt, I ſhould rank all who endea- 
vour to deſtroy the principles of Chriſ- 
tianity—who jeſt upon Scripture—talk 
blaſphemy —and treat revelation with con- 
tempt. 


who have a tendency to deſtroy in us the 
principles of common honeſty and inte- 
grity. Under this head we may rank 
ee of every denominatidn; and the 
Jow and infamous characters of every pro- 
feſſion. | | 

A third claſs of bad company, and ſuch 
as are commonly moſt dangerous to youth, 
ancludes the long catalogue of men of 
Pleaſure. In whatever way they follow 
the call of appetite, they have equally a 
ene to corrupt the purity of the 
mind. 6 

Beſides theſe three claſſes, whom we 
may call. bad company, there are others 
Who come under the denomination of ill- 
choſen company : trifling, infipid charac- 
ters of every kind; who follow no buſineſs 
Quare led by no ideas of improvement— 
but ſpend their time in diſſipation and folly 
—whoſe hipheſt praiſe it is, that they are 
only not vicious With none of theſe, a 
ſerious man would wiſh his ſon to keep 
company. a 
It may be aſked what is meant by keep- 
ing bad company? The world abounds 
with characters of this kind: they meet us 
in every place; and if we keep company 
at all, it is impoſſible to avoid keeping 
company with ſuch perſons. | 


% 75 ® See this ſubje& treated more at large in in anonymous pamphlet, on the employment of lime 
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A ſecond claſs of bad company are thoſe, 
of ruſticity. | 


turally adopt the ſentiments of thoſe about 


labour, and toil, and danger, which are the 


It is true, if we were determined never 
to have any commerce with bad men, ye 
muſt, as the apoſtle remarks, * altogether 
go out of the world.” By keeping bad 
company, therefore, 15 not meant a caſual 
intercourſe with them, on occaſion of bu- 
fineſs, or as they accidentally fall in our 
way; but having an inclination to conſort 
with them——complying with that inclina- 
tion—ſceking their company, when we 
might avoid 1t—entering into their parties 
and making them the companions of our 
choice. Mixing with them occaſionally, 
.cannot be avoided. 

The danger of keeping bad company, 
ariſes principal y from our aptneſs to imi- 
tate and catch the manners and ſentiments 
of others—from the power of cuſtom— 
from our own bad inclinations—and from 
the pains taken by the bad to corrupt us 

In our earlieſt youth, the contagion of 
manners is obſervable. In the boy, yet 
incapable of having any thing inſtilled into 
him, we eaſily diſcover from his firſt ac- 
tions, and rude attempts at language, the 
kind of perſons with whom he has becn 
brought up: we ſee the early ſpring of 2 
civilized education, or the firſt wild ſhoots 


As he enters farther into life, his be- 
haviour, manners, and converſation, all 
take their caſt from the company he keeps, 
Obſerve the peaſant, and the man of edu- 
cation; the difference is ſtriking. And 
yet God hath beſtowed equal talents ou 
each. 'The only difference 1s, they have 
been thrown into different ſcenes of life; 
and have had commerce with perſons of 
different ſtations. | OY 

Nor are manners and behaviour more 
eaſily caught, than opinions, and prin- 
ciples. In childhood and youth, we na- 


us. And as we advance in life, how few 
of us think for ourſelves? How many of 
us are fatisfied with taking our opinions at 


ſecond hand ? | 

The great power and force of cuſtom 
forms another ent againſt . 
bad company. ever ſeriouſly dil. 
poſed we may be; and however ſhocked 
at the firſt approaches of vice; this ſhock- 
ing appearance goes off, upon-an intimac 
with it. Cuſtom will ſoon render the mol 
diſguſtful thing familiar. And this is in- 
deed a kind proviſion of nature, to render 


lot of man, more eaſy to him. The 14. 


' ſoldier 
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Glier who trembles at the firſt encounter, 

becomes a hardy veteran in a few cam- 

paigns. Habit renders danger familiar, 

and of courſe indifferent to him. 85 

But habit, which is intended for our 

good, may, like other kind appointments 

of nature, be converted into à miſchief. 

The well · dĩſpoſed youth, entering firſt into 

bad company, is ſhocked at what he hears, 

and what he ſges. The good 22 

which he had imbibed, ring in his ears an 

alarming leſſon againſt the wickedneſs of 

| his companions. But, alas ] this ſenſibi- 
- lity is but of a day's continuance. . The 

| next jovial meeting makes the horrid pic- 
ture of yeſterday more eaſily - endured. 
ö Virtue is ſoon thought a ſevere rule; the 
goſpel, an inconvenient reſtraint: a few 

5 gs of conſcience now and then interrupt 
fas pleaſures ; and whiſper to him, that he 

f once had better thoughts: but even theſe 
t by degrees die away; and he who at firſt 
hocked even at the appearance of 

rice, is formed by cuſtom into a profligate 


0 leader of vicious pleaſures— perhaps into 
n an abandoned tempter to vice. So care- 
a fully ſhould we oppoſe the firſt approaches 
is of in! ſo vigilant ſhould we be againſt fo 
infdious an enemy! : 
e Our own bad inclinations form 
ll argument — 9 bad company. We have 
Ys, io many paſſions and appetites to govern ; 
u- ſo many bad propenſities of different kinds 
nd to watch, that, amidſt ſuch a variety of 
on enemies within, we ought at leaſt to be on 
ve our guard againſt thoſe without. The breaſt 
e; even of a good man is repreſented in ſerip- 
of ture, and experienced in fact, to be in a 
ate of warfare. His vicious inclinations 
ore are” continually drawing him one way; 
in- while his virtue is making efforts another. 
na- And if the ſcriptures repreſent this as the 
out cle even of a good man, whoſe paſſions, it 
few may be imagined, are become in ſome de- 
of Ul gree. cool, and temperate, and who has 
$ at made ſome p $ in a virtuous couilſe ; 
what may we ſuppoſe to be the danger of 
tom Wi a raw unexperienced youth, whoſe paſſions 


and appetites are violent and ſeducing, and 
whoſe mind is in a ſtill leſs confirmed Rate ? 
lc is his part ſurely to keep out of the way 
of temptafionz and to give his bad incli- 
tations as little rogm as poſſible to acquire 
bew firength, - > Gilpin 


uo. - Ridicule aus of the chief arts car- 

rußtion bad company injures our charac- 
* ters, as ewell as manneri—prefumption the 
forerunner of ruin tbe advantages of good 
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company equal to the diſadvantages of bad 


cautions in forming intimacies, # 


Theſe arguments againſt keeping bad 


company, will ſtill receive additional 
ſtreygth, if we conſider farther, the great 


| pow taken by the bad to corrupt others. 


t is a very true, but lamentaable fact, in 
the hiſtory of human uature, that bad men 
take more pains to corrupt their own ſpe- 
cies, than virtuous men do to reform them. 
Hence thoſe ſpecious arts, that ſhow of 
friendſhip, that appearance of diſintereſt- 
edneſs, with which the profligate ſeducer 
endeavours to lure the unwary youth ; and 
at the ſame time, yielding to his inclina- 
tions, ſeems to follow rather than to lead 
him, Many are the arts of theſe corrup- 
ters; but their principal art is ridicule. By 
this they endeavour to laugh out of coun- 
tenance all the better principles of their 
wavering proſelyte ; and nay him ghink 
contemptibly of thoſe, whom he formerly 
reſpected; by this they Rifle the ingenuous 
bluſh, and finally deſtroy all ſenſe of ſhame. 
Their cauſe is below argument. . They 
aim not therefore at reaſoning. Raille 
is the weapon they employ ; and who is 
there, that hath the ineſs to hear per- 
ſons and things, whatever reverence he 
may have ha for them, the ſubje& of 
continual ridicule, without loſing that reve- 
rence by degrees? * 

Having thus conſidered what principally 
makes bad company dangerous, I ſhall juſt 
add, that even were your morals in no 
danger from ſuch intercourſe, your cha- 
* would LR * he world 

ill always judge of you by your compa- 
nions: — —— will fppole, thats a 
youth of virtuous principles himſelf, can 
poſſibly form a connection with a pro- 


R : 
In reply to the danger ſuppoſed to ariſe 


bad company, perhaps the youth ma 

ſay, he is ſo — * — eee 0 
ſteady in his principles, that he thinks him- 
ſelf ſecure; and need not reſtrain himſelf 
from the. moſt unreſerved converſation. - 
Alas] this ſecurity is the very brink of 
the precipice: nor hath- vice in her whole 
train a more dangerous enemy to you, than 
preſumption, Caution, ever awake to dan- 

r, is a guard againſt it. But ſecurity 

ys every guard aſleep, - © Let him who 


thinketh he ftandeth,” ſaith the apoſtle, 
« take heed, leſt he fall.” Even an apoſ- 
tle himſelf did fall, by thinking that he 
die with 
thee,” 


ſtood ſecure, « Though I 
G 3 25 
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thee,” ſaid St. Peter to his maſter, „yet you ought to be, reſerved in offering it, 
Wille not deny thee.” That very night, Chuſe your companions, not merely for 
. _ notwithſtanding this boaſted ſecurity, he the fake of a few outward accompliſhments 
. repeated the crime three ſeveral times. —for the idle pleaſure of ſpending an 
And can we ſuppoſe, that preſumption, agreeable hour; but mark their diſpoſition 
wich occaſioned an apoſtle's al, ſhall not to virtue or vice; and, as much as poſſible, 
ruin un. unexperienced youth? The ſtory chuſe thoſe for your companions, whom 
is recorded for our inſtruction: and ſhould you ſee others reſpect: always remember. 
be a ſtanding leſſon againſt preſuming upon ing, that upon the choice of your company 
our own ſtrength” _ - daiepends in a great meaſure the ſucceſs of 
In concluſion, ſuch as the dangers are, all you have learned; the hopes of your 
which ariſe from bad company, ſuch are friends; your future characters in life; and, 
the advantages which accrue from good. what you ought above all other things to 
We imitate, and catch the manners and value, the purity of your hearts. 
2 - Fra -_ as we do 2 bad. | 8 Gilpin, 
uitom, which renders vice leſs a. defor- 2 ; 
mity, renders virtue more lovely. Good 9 111. Religion the beſt and only Suppert in 


examples have a force beyond inſtruction, Caſes of real Strg. 
and warm us into emulation beyond pre- There are no principles but thoſe of re. 
cept; while the countenance and converſa- ligion to be d on in caſes of real 
tion of virtuous men encourage, and draw ſtreſs; and e are able to encounter the at thi 
dut into action every kindred difpofition of worſt emergencies; and to bear us up un- back, 
dur hearts. der all the changes.and chances to which the w] 
-  Befides, as a ſenſe of ſhame often pre- our life is ſubject. roah, 
__ _ vents our doing a right thing in bad com- Conſider then what virtue the very firſt days 
- Pany;; it operates in the ſame way in pre- principle of religion has, and how wonder- up his 
venting our doing a wrong one in good. Fully it is conducive to this end: That there beholc 
Our r becomes a pledge; and we is a God, a powerful, a wiſe and good Be- ſtate, - 


cannot, without a kind of diſhonour, draw ing, who firſt made the world, and continues off his 
back. | — to govern it; by whoſe goodneſs all things tive, þ 
 _ Irisnot le, indeed, for a youth, yet are deſigned and by whoſe providence all ing he 
_ unfurniſhed with knowledge (which fits him things are condufted to bring about the Chains 
for good company) to chuſe his compa- greateſt and beſt ends. The ſorrowful and but loc 
nions as he pleaſes. A youth muſt have penſive wretch that was giving way to his countr 
e attractive, to qualify misfortunes, and mournfully ſinking under The 
. bim for acquaintance of men eſta- them, the moment this doctrine comes in us tow: 
bliſhed reputation. What he has to do, is, to his aid, huſhes all his complaint; —and the ey 
at all events, to avoid bad company; and thus ſpeaks comfort to his ſoul, “ It is they a 
to endeavour, by improving his mind and the Lord, let him do what ſeemeth him rences, 
morals, to.qualify himſelf for the beſt. good. Without his direction. I know that to ſtar 
Happy is that youth, who, upon his en- no evil can befal me. without his permil- content 
trance into che world, can chuie his com- fion, that no power can hurt me ;—it is Wl Pineſs 
Pay with diſcretion. There is often in impoſſible a Being ſo wiſe ſhould miſtake WI of ſpiri 
VICE, a galety, an unreſerve, a freedom of my happineſs—or that a Being ſo dents 
, Manners, which are apt at fight to engage ſhould contradict it—If he has denied me nded 
the .unwary: while virtue, on the other riches or other advantages—perhaps he the {li 
hand, is often modeſt, reſerved, diffdent, foreſees the gratifying my wiſhes would Which 
 Hackward, and eafily diſconcerted. That undo me, _ y my own abuſe of them and ſo 
HEB freedom of mannerg, however enga ing, be & to my ruin. If he has de- bits o. 
may cover a very corrupt heart: =, 8 requeſt of children or in his would 
-  aukwardneſs, however unpleaſing- may providence has, thought fit to take them WF habits 
Yell a thouſand virtues. Suffer not your —— ſay whether he has eaſe an 
mind, therefore, to be eaſily either engaged, not dealt kindly with me, and only taken I the pat 
or diſguſted at firſt fight. Form your in- that away which he foreſaw would embitter to conf 
UMacics with reſerve: and if drawn una- and ſhorten my days?—lt does fo to on- of nine 
| Wares into an acquaintance you diſa e, fands, where the d:lobedience ce of a thank- byall r 
mumediately retreat. Qpen not your hearts leſs child has brought down the parents BW Which 
CY _ eſſion of friendſhip. They, hairs with ſarrow to the grave. Has Which ; 
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2 ?—can I fay, but 
theſe are bleflings in diſguiſe ?-={o many 
different expreſſions of his care and con- 
cern to diſentangle my thoughts from this 
world, and fix them upon another —ano- 
ther, a better world beyond this !” This 
thought opens a new face of hope 
ſolation to the unfortunate :-—and as the 
rſuaſion of a Providence reconciles him 
to the evils he has ſuffered, - this proſpect 
of a future life gives him ſtren 
ſpiſe them, and eſteem the light afflictions of 
this life, as they are, not worthy to be com- 
pared to what is 'reſerved for him here- 
r. l 
Things are t or ſmall by compa- 
Wa 6" he CS looks no bc Fog than 
this world, and balances the accounts of 
his joys and ſufferings from that conſide- 
ration, finds all his ſorrows enlarged, and 
at the cloſe of them will be apt to look 
back, and caſt the ſame ſad reflection upon 
the whole, which the Patriarch did to Pha- 
wah, „ That few and evil had been the 
days of his pilgrimage.” But let him lift 
up his eyes towards heaven, and ſtedfaſtly 
behold the life and immortality of a future 
ſtate, —he then wipes away all tears from 
off his eyes for ever; like the exiled cap- 
tive, big with the hopes that he is return- 
ing home, he feels not the weight of his 
chains, or counts the days of his captivity ; 
but looks forward with rapture towards the 
country where his heart is fled before. 
Theſe are the aids which religion offers 
us towards the regulation of our ſpirit under 
the evils of life, — but like great cordials, 
they are ſeldom uſed but on great occur- 
rences.— In the leſſer evils of life, we ſeen 
to ſtand unguarded—and our os and 
contentment are overthrown, and our hap- 


; pineſs broke in upon, by a little impatience 


of ſpirit, under the croſs and untoward aeci- 
dents we meet with, Theſe ſtand unpro- 
m_ highs and we neglect them as we do 
ter indifpoſitions of the — 
Which we think not worth treating 3 
and fo leave them to nature. Ia good ha- 
bits of the body, this may do, and I 
would gladly believe, there are ſuch 
habits of the temper, ſuch a complexional 
eaſe and health of heart, as may often ſave 
the patient much medicine We are till 
to conſider, that however alt yr frames 
of mind are got, they are preſerving 
by all rules: Patience and contentment,— 
Which like the treafure hid in the field for 
Wiich a man ſold all he had ta purchaſe 
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and con- 


to de- 


to feed on the fleſh of the 


97 
is of that price, that it cannot be had at 
too great a purchaſe; ſince without it, the 
beſt condition of life cannot make us ha 
y ; and with it, it is impoſlible we 
be miſerable even in the worſt. 
Sterne's Sermons. 


$ 112. Ridicule dangerous to Morality and 
5 Religion. SEEM 
The unbounded freedom and licentiouſ- 
neſs of raillery and ridicule, is become of 
late years ſo faſhionable among us, and hath 
already been attended with ſuch fatal and 
deſtructive conſequences, as to give a rea- 
ſonable alarm to all friends of virtue. 
Writers have roſe up within this laſt cen- 
tury, who have endeavoured to blend and 
confound the colours of good and evil, to - 
laugh us out of our religion, and undermine 
the very foundations of morality. The 
character of the Scoffer hath, by an un- 
accountable favour and indulgence, met 
not only with pardon, but approbation, and 
hath therefore been almoſt univerſally 
ſought after and admired. Ridicule hath | 
been called (and this for no other reaſon 
but becauſe Lord Shafteſbury told us ſo) 
the teſt of truth, and, as ſuch, has been ap- 
plied indiſcriminately to every ſubjeR. - 
But in oppoſition to all the puny fol- 
lowers of Shafteſbury and Bolingbroke, 
all the laughing moraliſts of the lil age 
and all the ineering fatyriſts of this, I ſhalt 
not ſcruple WOE : look on ridi- 
cule as an oppreſſive arbi . t. 
who like * throws down all dnn; 
blind to the charms of virtue, and deaf to 
the complaints of truth; a bloody Moloch, 
who delights in human facrifice ; who loves 
r, and to 
drink the tear of the afflited ; who dou- 
bles the weight of poverty by ſcorn and 
laughter, and throws the poiſon of con- 
tempt into the cup of diſtreſs to embitter 
the draught. - IE ; 
Truth, ſay. the Shafteſburians, cannot 
ſſibly be an object of ridicule, and there- 
fore cannot ſuffer by it :—to which the 
anſwer is extremely obvious: Truth, naked, 
undiſguiſed, cannot, we will 12 
with them, be ridiculed ; but Truth, like - 
every thing elſe, may be miſrepreſented': 
it is the buſineſs of ridicule therefore to 


c_ her; to dreſs her up in a ſtrange 


fantaſtic habit; and when this is art. 
fully performed, it is no wonder that the 
crowd ſhould ſmile at her 5 = 
The nobleſt philoſopher . beſt * 
Bs ES: - + moraliſ 


7 


* 
88 


. -motalif in the heathen world, the great 
and immortal Socrates, fell à ſacrifice to 


to be, an enemy 
coun 


* 


this pernicious talent: ridicule firſt miſre- 


preſented, and afterwards deſtroyed him: 
the deluded multitude condemned him, not 
for what he was, but for what he appeared 
to the religion of his 


5 The folly and depravity of mankind 
will always furniſh out a ſufficient fund for 
ridicule ; and when we conſider how vaſt 
and ſpacious a field the little ſcene of hu- 
man Nife affords for malice and ill-nature, 
we ſhall not ſo much wonder to ſee the 
lover of ridicule rejoicing in 3 FR he 
has always an opportuni ratifyin 
his p47 ef and din his e 
from the frailties and abſurdities of others, 
he forms a wreath to adorn his own brow; 
gathers together, with all his art, the fail- 
ings and imperfections of others, and offers 
them up a ſacrifice to ſelf-love. The low- 
eſt and moſt abandoned of mankind can 
ridicule the moſt exalted beings ; thoſe who 
ever could boaſt of their own perfec- 


Vor 2 thoughts beyond the earth they 


; tr ' 
Even theſe can cenſure, thoſe can dare deride 


A Bacon's avarice, or a Tully's pride. 


"It wore well indeed for: mankind, if ri- 


dlicule would confine itſelf to the frailties 


and imperfections of human nature, and 


not extend its baleful influence over the 


good qualities and perfections of it: 


but there is not perhaps à virtue to be 


named, which may not, by the medium 
through which it is ſeen, be diſtorted into a 


vice. The glaſs of ridicule reflects things 


not only darkly, but falſely alſo: it always 
diſcolours the objects before it ventures to 
repreſent them to us. The pureſt metal, 

the mixture of a baſe alloy, ſhall ſeem 


changed to the meaneſt. Ridicule, in the 


fame; manner, will cloath prudence in the 
Fand of avarice, call courage raſhneſs, and 
rand good-nature with. the name of pro- 


_ digality; will laugh at the compaſſionate 
man for his — the ſerious man for 
his preciſeneſs, and the pious man for his 


| 1 A 33 
; 18 one of virtue's beſt ſupports; ology was 
and it is obſervable, that wherever this Sr 


. amiable quality is'moſt eminently conſpi- 


£yous, ridicule is always ready to attack 


and overthrow it. The man of wit and 


humour is never ſo happy as when he can 


me the bluſh of ingenuous merit, or ſtamp 


* 
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the marks of deformity- and guilt on the 
features of innocence-and beauty. Thus 
may our perfections conſpire to render us 


both unhappy and contemptible ! 


The lover of ridicule will, no doubt, 
plead in the defence of it, that his deſign 
is to reclaim and reform mankind ; that he 
is liſted in the ſervice of Virtue, and en- 
gaged in the cauſe of Truth but I will 
venture to aſſure him, that the allies he 
boaſts of diſclaim his friendſhip and deſpiſe 
his aſſiſtance. Truth defires no ſuch ſol- 
dier to fight under his banner; Virtue wants 
no ſuch advocate to plead for her. As it 
eee exerciſed, it is too great a pu- 

iſhment for ſmall faults, too light and in- 
conſiderable for great ones: the little foi- 
bles and blemiſhes of a character deſerve 
rather pity than contempt ; the more atro- 
cious crimes call for hatred and abhor- 
rence. Thus, we ſee, that in one caſe the 
medicine operates too powerfully, and in 
the other is of no effect. 

I might take this opportunity to add, 
that ridicule is not always contented with 
ravaging and deſtroying; the works of man, 
but y and impiouſly attacks thoſe of 
God; enters even into the ſanctuary, and 


, Prophanes the temple of the Moſt High. 


A late noble writer has made uſe of it to 
aſperſe the characters and deſtroy the vali- 
dity of the writers of both the Old and 
New Teftament; and to change the ſo- 
lemn truths of Chriſtianity into matter of 
mirth and laughter. The books of Moſes 
are called by him fables and tales, fit only 
for the amuſement of children: and St. 
Paul is treated by him as an enthuſiaſt, an 
idiot, and an avowed enemy to that reli- 
gon which he profeſſed. One would not 

urely think that there was any thing in 
Chriſtianity ſo ludicrous as to raiſe laugh- 
ter, or to excite contempt. ; but on the 
contrary, that the nature of its [1.46 jo 
and its own intrinſic excellence, would at 
leaſt have ſecured it from ſuch indigni- 
ties 


Nothing gives us a higher opinion of 
thoſe ancient heathens whom our modern 
bigots are ſo apt to deſpiſe, than that air of 
piety and devotion which runs through all 
their writings ; and though the Pagan the- 
ll of abſurdities and inconlil- 
tencies, which the more refined ſpirits a. 
mong their poets and philoſophers mult 
have doubtleſs deſpiſed, rejected, and con- 
temned ; ſuch was their reſpect and vene- 
ration for the eſtabliſhed. religion of their 


4 to decency and 
__ V ſuch their regard to Tebehel 


 ferioulnefs, duch their modeſty 


* 
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| and diffi- 
dence in affairs of ſo much weight and im- 

rtance, that we very ſeldom meet with 
jeſt or ridicule on ſubjects which they held 
thus ſacred and reſpectable. ; 

The privilege of publicly laughing at 
religion, and the — ſſion of it, of mak- 
ing the laws of God, and the great con- 
cerns of eternity, the objects of mirth and 
ridicule, was ed for more enlightened 
ages; and denied the more pious heathens, 
to reflect diſgrace and ignominy on the 
Chriſtian era. 

It hath indeed been the fate of the 
beſt and pureſt religion in the world, to 
become the jeſt of fools; and not only, 
with its Divine Founder, to be ſcourged 
and perſecuted, but with him to be mock- 
ed and ſpit at, trampled on and deſpiſed. 
But to conſider the dreadful conſequences 


of ridicule on this occaſion, will better be- 


come the divine than eſſayiſt; to him 
therefore I ſhall refer it, and conclude 
this eſſay by obſerving, that after all the 
undeſerved encomiums ſo laviſhly beſtowed 
on this child of wit and malice, ſo univer- 
fally approved and admired, I know of no 
ſervice the pernicious talent of ridicule can 
be of, unleſs it be to raiſe the bluſh of mo- 
deſty, and put virtue out of countenance ; 
to enhance the miſeries of the wretched, 
and poiſon the feaſt of happineſs; to inſult 
man, affront God; to make us, in ſhort, 
hateful to our fellow-creatures, uneaſy to 
ourſelves, and highly diſpleaſing to the 
Almighty. mollet. 


5 113. On Predigality. 55 
It is the fate of almoſt every paſſion, 
when it has paſſed the bounds which nature 


preſcribes, to counteract its own purpoſe. 


Too much rage hinders the warrior from 
circumſpection; and too much eagerneſs 
of proſit hurts the credit of the trader. Too 
much ardour takes away from the lover 
that eaſineſs of addreſs with which ladies 
are delighted. Thus extravagance, though 
diftated b 
tuouſneſs, ſeldom procures ultimately either 
applauſe or pleaſure. og 2 

f praiſe be juſtly eſtimated by the cha- 
nacter of thoſe from whom it is received, 
little ſatis faction will be given to the ſpend- 
thrift by the encomiums which he purchaſes, 
For aks are tliey that animate him in his 
purſuits, but young men, thoughtleſs and 
abandoned like himſelf, unacquainted with 
all on which the wiſdom of nations has im- 
preſſed the ſtamp. of excellence, and de- 


_ mate his riots, 


vanity, and incited by volup- 


that a very 
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void alike of knowledge and of virtue? By 


whom is his profuſion. praiſed, but 
wretches who conſider him as ſubſervient 
to their purpoſes ; Syrens that entice him 
to ſhipwreck ; and Cyclops that 'are gaping 
to devour him ? 2 

Every man whoſe knowledge, or whoſe 
virtue, can give value to his opinion, looks 
with ſcorn or pity (neither of which can 
afford much gratification to pride) on him 
whom the panders of luxury have drawn 
into the circle of their influence, and whom 
he ſees parcelled out among the different 
miniſters of folly, and about to be-torn to 
Pieces by tailors and jockies, vintners and 
attornies; who at once rob and ridicule 
hum, and who are ſecretly triumphing over 
his weakneſs, when they preſent new in- 
citements to his appetite, and heighten his 
deſires by counterteited applauſe. 

Such is the praiſe that is purchaſed by 
prodigality. Even when it is yet not di- 
covered to be falſe, it is the praiſe only of 
thoſe whom it is reproachful to pleaſe, and 
whoſe ſincerity is corrupted by their in- 
tereſt;, men who live by the riots which 
they encourage, and who know, that when- 
ever their pupil grows wile, they ſhall loſe 
their power. Yet with ſuch flatteries, if 


they could laſt, might the cravings of va- 


nity, which is ſeldom very delicate, be ſa- 
tisfied : but the time is always haſtening 
forward, when this triumph, poor as it is, 
ſhall vaniſh, and when thoſe who now ſur- 
round him with obſequiouſneſs and compli- 
ments, fawn amon kis equipage, and ani- 
turn upon him with in- 
ſolence, and reproach him with the vices 
promoted by themſelves. . : - 
And as little pretenſions has the man, 
who ſquanders his eſtate by vain or vici- 
ous expences, to greater degrees of plea- 
ſure than are obtained by others. To make 
any happineſs ſincere, it is neceſſary that 
we believe it to be laſting; ſince whatever 
we ſuppoſe ourſelves in danger of loſing, 
muſt be enjoyed with ſolicitude and unea- 
fineſs, and the more value we ſet upon it, 
the more mult the preſent poſſeſſion be im- 
bittered. How can he, then, be envied for 
his felicity, who knows that its continuance 
cannot be e „ and who is conſcious 
ort time will give him up to 

the gripe of poverty, which will be harder 
to be borne, as he has given way to more 
wo 2 Narren, in greater 5 5 
a his appetite with more pro- 
fuſeneſs. fy; ; 22 | 7 
It appears evident, that frugality is ne- 

| cellary . 


| 


| 


of a 5 PIE * : 
- * 
Ty e 


— 
- 


- mentary jollity, by the h 


— 


ce; for it may be generally remarked 
Bf chats who 3 a, 1 know their 
fortune not ſufficient to allow, that in their 
moſt jovial expence there always breaks 
out ſome proof of diſcontent and im 


tience; they either ſcatter with a kind of 


wild deſperation and affected laviſhneſs, as 
criumnals brave the gallows when they can- 
not eſcape it; -or pay their money with a 

iſh anxiety, and endeavour at once to 


v 
| Fd idly, and to fave meanly ; having 


neither firmneſs to deny their paſſions, nor 


courage to gratify them, they murmur at 


their own enjoyments, and poiſon the bowl 
of pleaſure by reflection on the coſt. 

Among theſe men there is often the vo- 

ciferation of merriment, but very ſeldom 

xe tranquillity of chearfuineſs ; they in- 

e their imaginations to a kind of mo- 

elp of wine and 


___ Tiot; and conſider it as the firſt buſineſs of 


the night to ſtupify recollection, and la 
that reaſon afleep, which difturbs — 


 gaiety, and calls upon them to retreat from 


_ But this poor broken ſatisfaction is of 
. Hort continuance, and muſt be expiated by 
a long ſeries of miſery and regret. In a 
ſhort time the creditor grows impatient, 
the laſt acre is ſold, the paſſions and ap- 
petites ſtill continue their tyranny, with in- 
ceſſant calls for their uſual gratifications; 


and the remainder of life paſſes away in 
Vain repentance, or impotent defire. 
8 4 


| Rambler. 

A $114 On Honour. | 
Exery principle that is a motive to good 
actions ought to be encouraged, ſince men 
are of ſo different a make, that the ſame 
principle does not work equally upon all 


minds. What ſome men are prompted to 


by conſcience, duty, or religion, which are 
only different names for the ſame thing, 


others are prompted to by honour. 
Ihe ſenſe of honour is of fo fine and de- 


acate a nature, that it is only to be met 
with in minds which are na noble, 


odr in ſuch as have been cultivated by as 
his 


examples, or a refined education. 
eſlay therefore is chiefly deſigned for thoſe, 


who by means of any of theſe advanta 
- are, or ought to'be, atuated by this glo- 


rious principle. 

But as nothing is more 
a principle of action, when it is miſunder- 
to0d, I ſhall conſider honour with reſpec 
to three ſorts. of men. Fixit of all, with 


4 
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. ceflary even to compleat the pleaſure of ex- 


ſiders vice as ſomethin 


to themſelves for a 


eſpect any thing as honourable that is diſ- 
pleading wo bis Makery or deflruBive to 6 


regard to thoſe who have a right notion of 
it. Secondly, with — thoſe who 
have a miſtaken notion of it. And thirdly, 
with regard to thoſe who treat it as chime. | 
rical, and turn it into ridicule. 

In the firſt place, true honour, though it 
be a different principle from religion, is 
that which produces the ſame effects. The 
lines of action, though drawn from dif- 
ferent parts, terminate in the ſame point. 
Religion embraces virtue as it is enjoined 
by the laws of God; honour, as it is grace- 
ful and ornamental to human nature. The 
religious man fears, the man of honour 
ſcorns, to do an ill ation. The latter con- 
that is beneath 
him ; the other, as ſomething that is offen- 
five to the Divine Being : the one, as what 
is unbecoming; the other, as what is for- 
bidden. Thus Seneca ſpeaks in the natural 
and genuine language of a man of honour, 
when he declares « that were there no God 
to ſee or puniſh vice, he would not commit 


it, it is of ſo mean, ſo baſe, and ſo 
vile a nature.“ 


. I fhall conclude this head with the de- 
ſcription of honour in the part of young 
Juba; 

Honour's a ſacred tie, the law of kings, 

- The noble mind's diſtinguiſhing perfection, 
fer no ſtrengthens virtue when it meets 
8 her actions where ſhe is not; 

It ought not to be ſported with. Caro. 
In the ſecond place, we are to conſider 

thoſe, who have miſtaken notions of honour, 

And theſe are ſuch as eftabliſh any thing 

point of honour, which 

is contrary either to the laws of God, or 
of their country; who think it more ho- 
nourable to revenge, than to forgive an in 

jury; who make no ſeruple of _ a 

lye, but would put any man to death that 

accuſes them of it; who are more careful 
to guard their reputation by their courage 
than by their > True fortitude 1 in 
deed ſo becoming in human nature, that he 
who wants it ſcarce deſerves the name of 
a man; but we find ſeveral who ſo much 
abuſe this notion, that they > the whole 
idea of honour in a kind of courage: 
by which means we have had many among 
us, ho have called themſelves men of ho- 
nour, that would have been a diſgrace to 

a gibber. In a word, the man who ſacri- 

fices any. duty of a reaſonable creature t9 

a prevailing mode or faſhion z who looks 


ciet/ j 


tuated by falſe honour. Tim 
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ciety; who thinks himſelf obliged by this 


principle to the practice of ſome virtues, 


and not of others, is by no means to be 


reckoned among true men of honour. 
Timogenes wasalively inſtance of one ac- 
would 
{mile at a man's jeſt who ridiculed his Ma- 
ker, and at the ſame time run a man throu 
the body that ſpoke ill of his friend. Ti- 
nes would have ſcorned to have be- 
trayed a ſecret that was intruſted with him, 
though the fate of his country depended 
upon the diſcovery of it, Timogenes took 
away the life of a young fellow in a duel, 
for having ſpoken ill of Belinda, a lady 


whom he himſelf had ſeduced in her youth, 


and betrayed into want and ignominy. To 
cloſe his character, Timogenes, after hav- 
ing ruined ſeveral poor tradeſmen's fami- 
lies who had truſted him, ſold his eſtate to 
fatisfy has creditors ; but, like a man of ho- 
nour, diſpoſed of all the money he could 
make of it, in paying off his play debts, or, 
— his own language, his debts of 
ur. 

In the third place, we are to conſider 
thoſe perſons, who treat this principle as 
chimerical, and turn it into ridicule, Men 
who are profeſſedly of no honour, are of a 
more profligate and abandoned nature than 
even thoſe who are actuated by falſe no- 
tions of it; as there is more hope of an 
heretic than of an atheiſt. Theſe ſons of 
infamy conſider honour, with old Syphax 


in the play before-mentioned, as a fine ima- him 
ginary notion that leads aſtray young un- 


experienced men, and draws them into real 
miſchiefa, while they are engaged in the 
purſuit of a ſhadow. Theſe are generally 
perſons who, in Shakeſpeare's phraſe, are 
worn and hackneyed in the ways of men;”” 
whoſe imaginations are grown callous, and 
have loſt all thoſe delicate ſentiments which 
are natural to minds that are innocent and 
undepraved. Such old battered miſcreants 
ndicule every thing as romantic, that comes 
in competition with their preſent intereſt ; 
and treat thoſe perſons as viſionaries, who 
dare to ſtand up, in a corrupt age, for what 
has not its immediate reward joined to it. 
The talents, intereſt, or experience of ſuch 
men, make them very uſeful in all 
— ——— — 
wealth ignities may arrive at, 
— — 9 
u a blot in the annals of his country, who 
imves at the temple of honour by any 
her way than through that of virtue. 
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$ 115, On Modeſty. ; 

I know no two words that have been 
more abuſed by the different and w. ag, 
interpretations, which are put upon them, 
than theſe two, Modeſty and Aſſurance. 
To iay ſuch a one is'a modeſt man, ſome- - 
times indeed paſſes for a good rs 
but at preſent is very often uſed to fignfy 
a ſheepiſh, awkward fellow, who has nei- 
ther _ good-breeding, poli nor any 
knowledge of the worl | N 


Again: A man of aſſurance, though at 
firſt 1t only denoted a perſon of a free and 
open carriage, is now very uſually 1 — ' 
to a profligate wretch, who can break 
through all the rules of decency and mo- 
rality without a bluſh. LE 

I ſhall endeavour, therefore, in this eſ- 
ſay, to reſtore theſe words to _ true 
meaning, to prevent the idea of Modeſty * 
from being — ra that of Sheep- 
iſhneſs, and to hinder Impudence from 


2 Aſſurance. | 
If I was put to define Modeſty, I would 
call it, The reflection of an i 
mind, either when a man has an 
action for which he cenſures himſelf, or 
fancies that he is expoſed to the cenſure of 
others. 8 | 
For this reaſon a man, truly modeft, is 
as much ſo when he is alone as in com- 
pany 3 and as ſubject to a bluſh ĩn his glo- 
t as when the eyes of multitudes are upon 


% 


I do not remember to have met with any 
inſtance of modeſty with which I am 
well pleaſed, as that celebrated one of the 
young Prince, whoſe father, being a tri- 
tary king to the Romans, had ſeveral © 
complaints laid againſt him before the ſe+ 
nate, as a tyrant and oppreſſor of his ſub- 


jets. The Prince went in Rome n , 


fend his father; but coming into the ſes - 
proved upon kim? win —— 
proved u im, was it 
come od Ks tarwdo-pente. — 
to. utter a word. The ſtory tells us, that 
r 
, * | 
have 1 hs nd pathetic oration 4 
for this early promiſe of virtue in the ſon. + 
I take 5 —. to be, The faculty of 
poſſeſſing a man's ſelf, or of ſaying and do- 
ing indifferent things without any uneaſi- 
neſs or emotion in the mind. That which 
nerally gives a. man aſſurance, is a mo- 
Gerae knowledge of the word b bore 


gs ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE. | 
all, a mind fixed and determined in itſelf | 


to do nothing againſt the rules of honour 
and decency. An open and aſſured beha- 
vieur is the natural conſequence of ſuch a 
reſolution. A man thus armed, if his words 
or actions are at any time miſinterpreted, 
retires within himſelf, and from a conſci- 
ouſneſs of his o integrity, aſſumes force 
enough to deſpiſe the little cenſures of ig- 
norance or malice. | | 
': Every one ought to cheriſh and encourage 
in himſelf the modeſty and aſſurance I have 
_ chere mentioned. 5 +; 
A man without aſſurance is liable to be 
made uneaſy by the folly or ill-nature of 
every one he converſes with. A man with- 
--out modeſty is loft to all: ſenſe of honour 
and virtue. 
It is more than probable, that the Prince 
above- mentioned poſſeſſed both thoſe qua- 
lications in a very eminent degree. With- 
. -.ont aſſurance, he would never have under- 
taken to ſpeak. before the moſt auguſt aſ- 
ſembly in the world; withont modeſty, he 
would have pleaded the cauſe he _ _ 
upon him, h it had appeared ever fo 
_ iFcandalous, * © p 8 ; 
From what has been ſaid, it is plain that 
_ modeſty and aſſurance are both amiable, 
and may very well meet in the ſame per- 


* 
. 


. fon. When they are thus mixed and blended ſeſs 


together, they ' compoſe what we endea- 
vour to rec 4 as ſay, a modeſt aſ- 
ſurance; by which we underſtand, the juſt 
mean between baſhfulneſs and impudence. 
I ſhall conclude with obferving, that as 
the ſame man may be both modeſt and aſ- 
ſured; ſo it is alſo poſſible for the ſame per- 
: fon to be both impudent and baſhful. 
We have frequent inſtances of this odd 


EEind of mixture in people of depraved minds 


and mean education; who, though they are 
not able to meet a man's eyes, or pronounce 
a ſentence without confuſion, can volunta- 
rily commit the greateſt villainies or moſt 
Such a perſon ſeems to have made a re- 
ſolution to do ill, even in ſpite of himſelf, 
33 e e ee eee ark 
ſtiraints his temper and complex ion ſeem to 
bave laid in his way. = Sap 
Upon the whole, I would endeavour to 
_ eſtabliſh/this maxim, eee pere of 
virtue is the moſt proper to give a 
man a becoming affarance in his words and 
actions. Guilt always ſeeks to ſhelter it- 
ſelf in one of the extremes; and is fome- 
times attended with both, — Spe&ator, 


\ 


numerary diſquietudes to thoſe who engage 


- doubtedly 1 To ſtrike out the friendly. af. 


- Ike extioguiſhing the dun in the natal! 
FOO TREO, þ * 


9 116. On difanterefted Friend ibis. 

I am informed that certain Greek writers 
(Philoſophers, it ſeems, in the opinion of 
their countrymen) have advanced ſome 
very extraordinary poſitions relating to 
friendſhip; as, indeed, what ſubject is there, 
which theſe ſubtle geniuſes have not tor. 
tured with their ſophiſtry ? | 
The authors to whom I refer, diſſuade 
their diſciples from entering into any ſtrong 
attachments, as unavoidably creating ſuper. 


in them; and, as every man has more than 
ſufficient to call forth his ſolicitude in the 
courſe of his own affairs, it is a weakfeß 
they contend, anxiouſly to involve himſelf 
in the concerns of others. They recom- 
mend it alſo, in all connections of this kind, 
to hold the bands of union extremely looſe; 
ſo as always to have it in one's power to 
ſtraiten or relax them, as circumſtances and 
ſituations ſhall render moſt expedient. They 
add, as a capital article of their doctrine, 
that 4 to live exempt from cares, is an el. 
ſential ingredient to conſtitute human hap- 
2 but an ingredient, however, which 
» who voluntarily diſtreſſes himſelf with 
cares in which he has no neceſlary and 
perſonal intereſt, muſt never hope to poſ- 


I have been told likewiſe, that there is 
another ſet of pretended philoſophers, of 
the ſame country, whoſe tenets; concernin 
this ſubject, are of a ſtill more illiberal an 
28 caſt. | | ; 
The propoſition they attempt to eſtabliſh, 
is, that « friendſhip is an affair of ſelf. in- 
tereſt entirely; and that the proper motive 
for engaging in it, is, not in order to gra- 
tify the kind and benevolent affections, but 
for the benefit of that aſſiſtance and ſup- 
port which is to be derived from the con- 
neQtion.” Accordingly they aflert, that 
thoſe perſons are moſt diſpoſed to have re. 
courſe to auxiliary alliances of this kind, 
who are leaſt qualified by nature, or for- 
tune, to depend upon 9 own ſtrength 
and powers: the weaker ſex, for inſtance, 
being generally more inclined to engage in 
friendſhips, than the male part of our 
2 ;\ and thoſe who are depreſt by in- 
igence, or labouring under misfortunes, 
than the wealthy and the proſperous. 
Excellent obliging ſages, theſe, un: 


fections from the moral world, would be 


> Gan — * yy we 
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f them being the ſource of the belt 
— grateful ſati: factions that Hea- 
ven has conferred on the ſons of men. 
But I ſhould. be glad to know what the 
real value of this boaſted exemption from 
care, which they promiſe their diſciples, 
juſtly amounts to? an exemption flatter- 
ing to ſelf- love, I confeſs ; but which, upon 
many occurrences in human life, ſhould 
be rejected with the utmoſt diſdain, For 
nothing, ſurely, can be more inconſiſtent 
with a well-poiſed and manly ſpirit, than 
to decline engaging in any laudable ac- 
tion, or to be diſcouraged from perſever- 
ing in it, by an apprehenſion of the trouble 
and ſolicitude with which it may probabl 
be attended. Virtue herſelf, indeed, 
ought to be totally renounced, if it be 
right to avoid every poſſible means that 
may be productive of uneaſineſs : for who, 
that is actuated by her principles, can ob- 


ſerve the conduct of an oppoſite character, 


without being affected with ſome degree 
of ſecret dirisfaRtion? Are not the juſt, 
the brave, and the good, neceſſarily ex- 
poſed to the diſagreeable emotions of diſ- 
ke and averſion, when they reſpectively 
meet with inſtances of fraud, of cowardice, 


or of villainy ? It is an eſſential pro- 


perty of every well-conſtituted mind, to be 
affected with pain, or pleaſure, according 
to the nature of thoſe moral appearances. 
that preſent themſelves to obſervation. 

If ſenſibility, therefore, be not incom- 
patible with true wiſdom (and it ſurely is 
not, unleſs we ſuppoſe that philoſophy 
deadens every finer feeling of our nature) 
what juſt reaſon can be aſſigned, why the 
lympathetic ſufferings which may reſult 
from friendſhip, ſhould be a ſufficient in- 
ducement for baniſhing that generous af- 
fection from the human breaſt ? Extin- 
uith all emotions of the heart, and what 
— will remain, I do not ſay be- 
tween man and brute, but between man 


and a mere inanimate clod? Away then : 


vith thoſe auſtere philoſophers, who re- 
preſent virtue as hardening the ſoul againſt 
al the ſofter impreſſions of humanity ! 
The fact, certainly, is much otherwiſe : a 
truly good man is, upon many occaſions, 
extremely ſuſceptible of tender ſentiments; 
and his heart expands with joy, or ſhrinks 
vith ſorrow, as good or ill fortune accom- 
panies his friend. Upon the whole, then, 
it may fairly be concluded, that, as in the 
aſe of virtue, ſo in that of friendſhip, 
thoſe painful ſenſations, which may ſome- 
mes be produced by the one, as well as. 
by the other, are equally ' inſufficient 


” 


* 


*- 
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grounds for excluding either of them from 
taking poſſeſſion of our boſoms. . 
They who inſiſt that © utility is the firſt 
and prevailing motive, which induces man- 
kind to enter into particular friendſhips,” 
appear to me to diveſt the aſſociation of 
its moſt amiable and engaging principle. 
For, to a mind rightly diſpoſed, it is not ſo 
much the benefits received, as the affec- _ 
tionate zeal from which they flow, that 
gives them their beſt and moſt valuable 
recommendation. It is ſo far indeed from 
being verified by fact, that a ſenſe of our 
wants is the original cauſe of forming theſe . 
amicable alliances ; that, on the contrary, 
it 15 obſervable, that none have been more 
diſtinguiſhed in their friendſhips than thoſe 
whoſe power and opulence, but, above all, 
whoſe ſuperior virtue (a much firmer ſup- 
port) have raiſed them above every ne- 
Se of having recourſe to the 2 
of others. | 
The true diſtinction, then, in this queſ- 
tion is, that although friendſhip is cer- 
tainly productive of utility, yet utility is 
not the primary motive of friendſhip.” 
. Thoſe 55 {enſualiſts, therefore, w 
lulled in the lap of luxury, preſume to 
maintain the reverſe, 8 no claim 
to attention; as they are neither qualified by 
reflection, nor experience, to be competent 
judges of the ſubject. c 
Good Gods! is there a man the 
face of the.earth, who would delibera 
accept of all the wealth and all the af- 
fluence this world can beſtow, if offered to 
kim upon the ſevere terms of his being 
unconnetted with a ſingle mortal whom he 
could love, or by whom he ſhould be be- 
loved? This would be to lead the wretch- 
ed life of a deteſted tyrant, who, amidſt 
perpetual ſuſpicions alarms, paſſes his 
miſerable days a ſtranger to every tender 
ſentiment, and utterly precluded from the 


heart-felt ſatisfactions of friendſhip. . _ 


Melmoth's Tranſlation of Cicero's Lelius. 
$ 117., The Art of Happingh, 
* Almoſt every object that attracts our 
notice has its bright and its dark ſide. 
He who habituates himſelf to look at the 
iſpleaſing ſide, will ſour his diſpoſition, 
and conſequently impair his happineſs; 
while he, who conſtantly beholds it on the 
bright ſide, inſenſibly meliorates his tem- 
per, and, in conſequence of it, improves 


his own happineſs, and the happineſs of we 


all about him. ns I 


- 


U 


1 
Tbey are, both of them, women in years, 
\— and alike in birth, fortune, education, and 

accompliſhments. They were originally 
alike in temper too; but, by different ma- 
nagement, are gr the reverſe of each 
other. Arachne has accuſtomed herſelf to 
look only on the dark fide of every object. 
If a new poem or play makes its appear- 

© ance, with a thouſand brilliancies, and but 
one or two blemiſhes, ſhe lightly ſkims 
ever the that ſhould give her plea- 
ure, and dwells upon thoſe only that fill 
ber with diflike, —If you ſhew her a very 
excellent portrait, ſhe looks at ſome part 
of the drapery which has been neglected, 
or to a hand or finger which has been left 
”, unfiniſhed. —Her garden is a very beauti- 
ful one, and kept with great neatneſs and 

_ Elegancy ; but * take a walk with her 
in t, ſne talks to you of nothing but blights 
Aud ſterms, of ſnails and caterpillars, and 

bow impoſſible it is to keep it from the 
” litter of falling leaves and worm-caſts.— 
If you fit down in one of her temples, to 
| enjoy a delightful proſpect, ſhe obſerves 
„t You, that there is too much wood, or too 
ketle water; that the day is too ſunny, vr 
too gloomy; that it is ſultry, or windy; 
and finiſhes with a long harangue upon 
. the wretchedneſs of our climate Wh. 
you return with her to the company, in 
hap * 8 3 ſhe 
8 its a over all, iving you the 
__ *Jiiftory of her own bad he 122 ſome 
melancholy accident that has befallen one 
© of her daughter's children. Thus ſhe in- 
5 2 finks her own fpirits, and the ſpi- 
_ Fits of all around her; and, at laſt, 2 
Covers, ſhe knows not why, that her friends 
- _ are grave. | : 
Mlł-liſſa is the reverſe of all this. By 
conſtantly habituating herſelf to look only 
| on the bright fide of objects, the preſerves 
_—— chearfulneſs in herſelf, which, 
by a kind ee er ſhe com- 
munieates to all t her. If any miſ- 
fortune has befallen her, ſhe conſiders it 
might have been worſe, and is thankful to 
Providence for. an eſeape. She rejoices 
in 1 an opportunity 
of knowing herſelf; and in ſociety, be- 
Kauſe ſhe can communicate the happineſs 


She oppoſes every man's vir- n 


= ebay tn 
© "tus to his failings, and can find out ſome- 
| e e appinnd in ve vere 
_ worlt of her. acquaintance. She opens 
every book with a defire to be entertained 
or inſtructed, and therefore ſeldom miſſes 
What \ ic looks for. Walk with her, 
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though it be on a heath or a common, and 
ſhe will diſcover numberleſs beauties, un- 


obſerved before, in the hills, the dales, the 


brooms, brakes, and the variegated flowery 
of weeds and poppies. She enjoys every 
change of weather and of ſeaſon, as bring. 
ing with it ſomething of health or conve- 
nience. In converſation, it is a rule with 
her, er 1 ſtart a 5 that leads to 
any thi oomy or diſagreeable. You 
theirs” fm hear her repeating her 
own grievances, or thoſe of her neigh- 
bours ; or, (what is worſt of all) their faults 
and imperfections. If any thing of the 
latter kind be mentioned in her hearing, 
ſhe has the addreſs to turn it into enter- 
tainment, by changing the moſt odious 
railing into a pleaſant raillery. Thus 
Meliſls, like the bee, gathers honey from 
every weed; while Arachne, like the ſpi- 


der, ſucks poiſon from the faireſt flowers, 
The conſequence is, that, of two tempers 


once very nearly allied, the one is ever 
four and diſſatisſied, the other always gay 
and chearful; the one ſpreads an uni- 
you gloom, the other a continual ſun- 
There is nothing more worthy of our 
attention, than this art of wetr Wa In 
converſation, as well as life, happineſs very 
often depends upon the {li Muell incidents 
The taking notice of the badneſs of the 
weather, a north-eaſt-wind, the approach 
of winter, or any trifling ci of 
the diſagreeable Lind, ſhall inſenſibly rob 
a whole company of its good-humour, and 
fling ever) — fr of it into the vapours. 
If, therefore, we would be happy in our- 
ſelves, and are defirous of communicating 
that happineſs to all about us, theſe minu- 
tiz of converſation ought carefully to be 
attended to. The brightneſs of the fy, 
the len 1 7 of che day, the increal- 
ure © * 4 ſpring, the arrival of 

od news, or whatever 


ſocial and happy converſation. Good- 


rg nar _ may be from 
acceeding ſhower. | 
Thus does politeneſs; as well as 
ſenſe, direft us to look at every objen g 


- * * 
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the bright ſide; and, by thus acting, we had helped with an artificial white and red; 


cheriſh and improve both. By this prac- 
tice it is that Meliſſa is become the wiſeſt 
and beſt-bred woman living ; and by this 
practice, may every perſon arrive at that 
agreeableneſs of temper, of which the 
nacural and never-failing fruit 1s Happi- 


nels. Harris, 
$ 118. Happineſs is founded in Rectitude 
5 of Conduct. 


All _ 2 Good, and —— Bs 
happy, i new how: not happy for 
— on miſ-rable for hours; but 
happy, if poſſible, through every part of 
their exiſtence. Either, therefore, there is 
a good of this ſteady, durable kind, or 
there is none. If none, then all good muſt 
be tranſient and uncertain; and if fo, an 
object of the loweſt value, which can little 
deſerve either our attention or inquiry. 
But if there be a better good, ſuch a good 
as we are ſeeking ; like every other thing, 
it muſt be derived from ſome cauſe; and 
that cauſe muſt be either external, internal, 
or mixed; in as much as, ex theſe 
three, there is no other poſſible. Now a 
ſteady, durable good cannot be derived 
from an external cauſe ; by reaſon, all de- 
rived from externals muſt fluctuate as they 
fluctuate. By the ſame rule, not from a 
mixture of the two; becauſe. the part 
which is external will proportionably de- 
ſtroy its eſſence. What then remains but 
the cauſe internal; the very cauſe which 


ve have ſuppoſed, when we place the So- 


vereign Good in Mind -in ReRitude 
Conduct? Ibid. © 


$ 119. The Choice Hercules. 
When Hercules was in 2 of his 
youth, in which it was natural for him to 
conſider what courſe of life he ought to 
purſuz, he one day retired — oa 
where the filence and folitude of the place 
rery much favoured his meditations. As 
be was muſing on his preſent condition, 
ad very much perplexed in himſelf on the 
late of life he ſhould chuſe, he ſaw two 
vomen, of a larger ſtature than ordinary, 
4 towards him. One of them 
2 very noble air, and graceful deport- 
ment; her was natural and eaſy, 
ter perſon. clean and unſpotted, her e 
alt towards the ground with an agreeable 
teſerve, her motion and behaviour full of 
nodeſty, and her raiment as white as ſnow. 
The other had u great deal df health and 
hridneſs in her countenance, which ſhe 


and ſhe endeavqured to appear more grace- 
ful than ordinary in her mien, by a 
mixture of affectation in all her geſtures. 
She had a wonderful confidence and af- 
ſurance in her looks, and all the variety of 
colours in her dreſs, that ſhe thought were 
the moſt proper to ſhew her complexion to 
advantage. She caſt her eyes upon her- 


ſelf, then turned them on thoſe that were 


preſent, to ſee how they liked her, and 
ofcen looked on the figure ſhe made in 
her own ſhadow. Upon her nearer ap- 
proach to Hercules, ſhe ſtepped before the 
other lady, who came forward with a re- 
gular, compoſed carriage, and running up 


to him, accofted him after the following 


manner: 


« My dear Hercules, fays ſhe, « I | 


find you are very much divided in your 
thoughts upon the way of life that you 
ought to chuſe: be friend, and follow 
me; I will lead you into the poſſeſſion of 


pleaſure, and out of the reach of pain, 85 


and remove you from all the noiſe and 


diſquietude of buſineſs. The affairs of - 


either war or peace ſhall have no power 


to diſturb you. Veur whole employment 


ſhall be to make your life eaſy, and t© 


entertain every ſenſe with its _ gra- 
, s of 


tifications. Sumptuous tables 
roſes, clouds perfumes, concerts of 
muſic, crowds of beauties, are all-in rea- 
dineſs to receive you. Come along with 
me into this region of delights, this world 
of pleaſure, and bid farewel for ever to 
care, to pain, to buſineſs.” Hercules 
—— the lady talk after this manner, 
ir 


are well acquainted with me, call 
Happineſs ; * my enemies, and 


who would injure my reputation, have 


given me the name of Pleaſure.” 


Zy this time the other lady was come 


up, who addreſſed herſelf to tlie young 
hero in a very different manner: —“ Her- 
cules,” ſays ſhe, I offer ver to you, 
becauſe I know you are deſcended N 
the Gods, and give proofs of that deſcent, 


by your love to virtue, and application to 


the ſtudies proper for your àge. This 


makes me hope you will gain, both for 
elf and me, An Yoko reputation. 


ut before I invite you into my ſociety 
and friendſhip, I will be open and fincere 
with you; and muſt lay this down as an 


truly valuable, which can be purchaſe 


eſtabliſhed truth, that there is —_— 


| to know her name: to which ſhe 
anſwered, My friends, and thoſe wha 
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E | 
without pains' and labour. The Gods 
have ſet a price upon every real and noble 
pleaſure. If you would gain the favour 


of the Deity, you muſt be at the pains of 


worſhipping him; if the friendſhip of good 
men, you muſt ſtudy to oblige them ; if 
you would be honoured by your country, 
you muſt take care to ſerve it: in ſhort, 
if you would be eminent in war or peace, 
you muſt become maſter of all the qualifi- 
cations. that can make you ſo. Theſe are 
the only terms and conditions upon which | 
I can propoſe happineſs.” | 
The Goddeſs of Pleaſure here broke in 
upon her diſcourſe : © You fee,” ſaid ſhe, 
Hercules, by her own confeſſion, the way 
to her pleaſures is long and difficult; 
whereas that which I propoſe is ſhort and 
'ealy.” Alas!“ ſaid the other lady, 
whoſe viſage glowed with paſſion, made 
up of ſcorn and pity, „what are the plea- 
fſures you propoſe? To eat before you 
are hungry, drink before you are athirſt, 
|  fleep before you are tired; to gratify ap- 
2 before they are raiſed, and raiſe 
appetites as nature never planted. 
You never heard the moſt delicious muſic, 


which is the praiſe of one's-ſelf ; nor ſaw thin 
tze moſt beautiful object, which is the 


work of one's own hands. Your votaries 
paſs away their youth in a dream of miſ- 
taken pleaſures ; while they are hoarding 
- © up. anguiſh, torment, l 


| . As for me, I am the friend of Gods, 
_ and of good men; an agreeable com- 
1 an houſhold guar- 
to the fathers of families; a patron 

and protector of ſervants; an aſſociate in 


all true and generous friendſhips. The 
banquets of my votaries are never coſtly, 


but always delicious; for none eat or drink 
at them, who are not invited by hunger 
and thirſt. Their ſlumbers are ſound, and 
their wakings chearful. My young men 
- have the pleaſure: of hearing themſelves 
Praiſed by thoſe who are in years; and 
thoſe who-are in years, of being honoured 
by thoſe who are young. In a- word, my 


followers are favoured by the Gods, be- 


loved by their acquaintance, eſteemed by 

their country, and, after the cloſe of their 
labours, honoured by poſterity.” 

We know, by the life of this memorable 


hero, to which of theſe two ladies he gave 


up his heart; and, I- beheve, every one 
who reads this, will do him the juflice to 
approve his choice, e, Withers 
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Letters on the Choice of Company. 


8 120. LeTTERr I. 
SIR, 


As you are now no longer under the 
e of either a parent, or a governor, but 
wholly at liberty to a& according to your 
own inclinations z your friends cannot be 
without their fears, on your account ; they 


cannot but have ſome uneaſy apprehen- 
ſions, leſt the very bad men, with whom 
you may converſe, ſhould be able to efface 
thoſe principles, which ſo much care was 


taken at firſt to imprint, and has been ſince 
to preſerve, in you. | 
The intimacy, in which I have, for 
many years, lived with your family, ſuf- 
fers me not to be otherwiſe than a ſharer 
of their concern, on this occaſion ; and 
you will perinit me, as ſuch, to lay before 
you thoſe conſiderations, which, while they 
ſhew you your danger, and excite your 
caution, may not be without their uſe in 
promoting your . 
That it ſhould be the endeavour of our 
parents, to give us juſt apprehenſions of 
hings, as ſoon as we are capable of re- 
ceiving them; and, in our earlier years, 
to ſtock our minds with uſeful truths—to 
accuſtom us to the uſe of our reaſon, the 
reſtraint of our appetites, and the govern- 
ment of our paſſions, is a point, on which, 
I believe, all are agreed, whoſe opinions 
about it you would think of any conſe- 
quence. SEW. | 
" From a neglect in theſe particulars, you 
ſee ſo many of one ſex, as much Girls at 
Sixty, as they were at Sixteen—their fal- 
lies only varied—their purſuits, though 
differently, yet equally, trifling; and you 
thence, likewiſe, find near as many of the 
other ſex, Boys in their adyanced years— 
as fond of feathers and toys in their riper 
age, as they were in their childhood—liv- 
ing as little to any of the purpoſes of Rea- 
ſon, when it has gained its full ſtrength, as 
they did when it was weakeſt, And, in- 
deed, from the ſame ſource all thoſe 
vices proceed, which moſt diſturb and dil- 
treſs the world. | 
When no pains are taken to correct our 
bad inclinations, before they become con- 
firmed and fixed in us; they acquire, at 
length, that power over us, from which 
we have the worſt to fear we give way to 
them in the inſtances where we ſee plaineſt, 


how grievouſly we muſt ſuffer by our com- 


pliance— 


* 


* - 
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pliance==we know not how to reſiſt hem, 
notwithſtanding the obvious ruin which 
will be the conſequence of our yielding to 


I don't ſay, that a right education will be 
25 beneficial, as a wrong one is hurtful : the 
very beſt may be diſappointed, of its pro- 

r effects. 

'" Though the tree you ſet be put into an 
excellent ſoil, and trained and pruned by 
the ſcilfulleſt hand; you are not, however, 
ſure of its thriving : vermin may deſtroy 
all your hopes from it. 13475 

When the utmoſt care has been taken to 
ſend a young man into the world well 
principled, and fully appriſed of the reaſon- 
ableneſs of a religious and virtuous life; 
he is, yet, far from being temptation proof 
he even then may fall, may fall into 
the worſt both of principles and practices; 
and he is very likely to do ſo, in the place 
where you are, if he will aſſociate with 
thoſe who ſpeak as freely as they act; and 
who ſeem to think, that their underſtand- 
ing would be leſs advantageouſly ſhewn, 
were they not to uſe it in defence of their 


vices. 1 | 
That we may be known by our compa- 
ny, is a truth become proverbial. The 
ends we have to ſerve may, indeed, occa- 
fon us to be often with the perſons, whom 
we by no means reſemble; or, the place, 
in which we are ſettled, keeping us at a 
great diſtance from others, if we will con- 
verſe at all, it muſt. be with ſome, whoſe 


| manners we Jeaſt approve. + But when we 
* have our choice when no valuable intereſt 
at 15 promoted by aſſociating with the cor- 
01 rupt—when, if we like the company of 
gh the wife and conſiderate, we may Have it; 
ou dat we then court the one, and ſhun the 
he ther, ſeems as full a proof, as we can well 
— cee, that, if we avoid. vice, it is not from 
ver de ſenſe we have of the amiableneis of 
3 virtue. . = { * 

4 Had I a large collection of books, and 
0 tever looked into any that treated on 
in- uave and uſeful ſubjects, that would con- 
ole WI -nbute to make me wiſer or better; but 
dil. ok thoſe frequently, and thoſe only, into 


ny hands, that would raiſe my laughter, 
or that would merely amuſe me, or that 
would give me looſe and impure ideas, or 
bat znculcated atheiſtical or ſceptical no-. 
ons, or that were filled with ſcurrility and 
nyective, and therefore could only ſerve 
v gratify my ſpleen and ill-natare-;+thry, 
Mo knew this to be my practice, muit, 


222 4 
— p » 
— 


2 N 


— 


certainly, form a very 


to hope, in à future ſtate; you would not, 
out this encouragement to it. 


not do it leſs. Both fall under the head 
of Conwer/ation; we fitly 


ſo far aſſiſtant to the other, that it greatly - 


weight to his reaſoning; and occaſions tliat 


We are not 


e we may be ſo by our conftita- © 


AND RELIGTOVUS. , 97 
unfavourable opi- 
nion of my capacity, or of my morals. If 
nature had given me a good underſtanding, 
and much of my time paſſed in reading: 
were I to read nothing but what was tri- 
fling, it would ſpoil that underſtanding, it 
would make me a Trifler: and though! 
formed with commendable diſpoſitions, or 
with none very blameable; yet if my a- 
wourite authors were ſuch as encouraged: 
me to make the moſt of the preſent. hour ; 
not to look beyond it, to taſte every plea- 
ſure that offered itſelf, to forego no ad- 
vantage, that I could obtain uch 2 | 
vice nothing to fear, nor virtue any thing 


I am ſure, pronounce otherwiſe + of thoſe 
writers, than that they would hurt my na- 
tural diſpoſition, carry me lengths of 
guilt, which I ſhauld not have gone, with- 


Nor can it allowed, that reading | 
wrong things would thus affect me, but it 
muſt be admitted, that hearing them would 


y chat term 
alike to btb; and we may ſaid, wien 
equal propriety, to converſe with books, 
and to converſe with men. The impreſ- 
fion, indeed, made on us by what we 
hear, is, uſually, much ſtronger than 
that received by us from what we read. 
That which paſſes in our uſual inter- 
courſe is liſtened to, without fatiguit 

us: each, then, taking his turn in ſpeak- 
ing, our attention is kept awake: we mind 
throughout what is ſaid, while we are at 
liberty to expreſs our own ſentiments of it, 
to confirm it, or to improve upon it, or to 
object to it, or to hear any part of it re- 
peated, or to aſk what queſtions we pleaſe 


concerning it. a 
Diſcourſe is an application to our eyes, 
as well as ears; and the one organ is here 
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increaſes the force of what is tranimitted © 
to our minds by it. The air and action of 
the ſpeaker gives no ſmall importance to 
his words: the very tone of his voice adds 


to be attended to throughout, which; ha 
RO _— us from the pen or the preſs, 
we” have aſleep, befgre we hal 
read half — it. we vs 

'That companions: will make us az 
bad as themſelves, I dent drm. When 
kept from their vices by our 


tion; 


98 
tion; we be leſs profligate than they 
A but what I 
| as certain is, That we cannot be 
among them—that they will, in ſome 
degree, and may in a very great one, hurt 


£4 y 
. . _ our morals. You may not, perhaps, be 


_ unwilling to have a diſtin, view of the 


was goin 

came into my thoughts, that though you 
may be a ſtranger to the much cen- 
ſured doctrine of our coun Pelagius 
cſtranger to his having denied original 
fin ; you may: perhaps, have never heard 
1 how the accounted for the 3 ſo 
manifeſt in the whole of our e aſ- 


cribed it to imitation. Had he ſaid, that 


'  Imitation'makes ſome of us very bad, and 

moſt of us worſe than we otherwiſe ſhould 
have been; I think he would not have 

paſſed for an heretic. Dean Bolton. 


+4121. I. ZT TER II. 
Sin, N | ZN 
I iſed you, that you ſhould have the 
why I think that there is great dan- 
ger of your being hurt by vitious acquaint- 
Ane. The firſt thing I have here to pro- 
s poſe to your conſideration is, hat I juſt 
mentioned at the cloſe of my laſt—our 
aptneſs to imitate. | 


ing ves upon what we obſerve in 
thoſe about us. We do not only learn 
heir phraſe, but their manners. You per- 
ceive among whom we were educated, not 
more plain) by our idiom, than by our 
behaviour. The cottage offers you a 
brood, with all the ruſticity and ſavageneſs 
of its grown inhabitants. The civility 
and courteſy, which, in a well- ordered fa- 


mily, are conſtantly ſeen by its younger 
members, fail not to influence their de- y 

* x \ moſt diſſolutely inclined ſuffers not a liber- 
„ ality may be, diſpoſe them ti check its . Y 


tinually in the kitchen or 

would ſoon only know the 

100 Would jadge kim the fo 

vou would j im the ſon of the 

or the ſcullio * | 2 88 


For many years of our life we are form- 
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Nor is the diſpoſition to imitate confined 
to our chil when this is paſt, and 
the man is to ſhew himſelf, he takes his 
colours, if I may 8 
is near —he ies thei pearance—he 
ſeldom is, — uſe of ths reaſon, or 
NT RE OR e inati would make 


Are the opinions of the rality, in 
moſt points, any other, 1 
hear advanced by this or that perſon high 
in their eſteem, and whoſe judgment they 
will not allow themſelves to queſtion ? You 
well know, that one could not lately go 
into company, but the firſt thing rey ua 
— Y ou have, y. read —What 
an excellent it is! The fine 
imagination of its noble author diſcovers 
itſelf in every line. As ſoon as this noble 
author ſeriouſly diſowned it, all the admi- 
ration of it was at an end. Its merit, with 


| thoſe who had moſt commended it, ap- 
peared to be wholly the name of -its ſup- 


poſed writer. Thus we find it through- 
out. It is not gubat is written, or ſaid, or 
acted, that we examine; and approve or 


condemn, as it is, in itfelf, good or bad: 


Our concern is, who writes, who ſays, or 
does it; and we, accordingly, regard, or 
diſregard it. . _— 


Look round the kingdom. There i, 


rhaps, ſcarce a village in it, where the 
eriouſneſs or diſſoluteneſs of the Yquire,if 
not quite a driveller, is not mor; or [els 
ſeen in the manners of the reſt of cd inha- 
bitants. And he, who is thus axpatrern, 
takes his pattern—faſhions himſel&þy ſome 
or other of a better eſtate, or high rank, 


with whoſe character he is pleaſed, or to 


whom he ſeeks to recommend himſelf. 


In what a ſhort ff 
metamorphoſed ! 


tine exp 


its ap 


pearance. * b 5 4 
a None claim, from their ſtations, 2 pn 
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wen is a grave aſpect denominated a pu- 


ritanical; decorum, preciſeneſs; ſeriouſ- 
nefs, fanaticiſm !! He, who cannot extin- 


guiß in himſelf all ſenſe of religion, is in- 
duſtrious to conceal his having any — appear. 
worſe than he i would be thought to fa- 
vour the crime, that he dares not commit. 
The lewdeſt converſation is the 
No repreſentation pleaſes, in which de- 
cency 1s conſulted. Every favourite drama 


magiſtrate, only to expoſe him as a knave, 
or à cuckold; and the prieſt, only to de- 
ſcribe him a profligate or hypocrite. 
How much greater the power of faſhion 
is, than that of any laws; by whatſoever 
penalties enforced, the experience of all 
s and nations concurs in teaching us. 
We readily imitate, where we cannot be 
conſtrained to obey ; and become by ex- 
ample, what our rule ſeeks in vain to make 


us, Rees 
$0 far we may be all truly ſtyled players, 
u we all perſonate==borrow our charac- 
ten repreſent ſome other act a 
exhibit thoſe who have been moſt under 


nith whom we are pleaſed. 


As the Chameleon, who is known \ + 
To have no colours of his owa 1 
But borrows from his neighbour's hue 

His white or black, his green or blue: 
And ſtruts as much in ready light, 

Which credit gives him upon ſſght, 

As if the rainbow were in tai 

Settled on him, and his heirs male: g 
$0 the young Squire, when firſt he comes 
From country ſchool to Vs vr Tom's 3 

And equally, in truth, is fit 92 

To de a ſtateſman, or a wit ; - 

Without one notion of his own, SIS 
He ſaunters wildly np and down 5 
Till ſome acquaintance, good or bad, 
Takes notice of a ſtaring lad, 
Admits him in among the gang: 

He ats and talks as they befriend 7 
Smear'd with the colours which they lend him. 
Thus, merely, as his fortune chances, 

His merit or his vice advances. PRIoR. 


F 143. L R 1 TIA III. 
d Sin, : 
My laſt endeavoured to ſhew you, 


under to recommend your 
Whoſe | 


decline, 


„ 


m. woourchy: is reftored. . How: ſaon 


liteft. - 


has its hero a libertine—introduces the 


part— or humour? 'Yet he is welcome to all. 
our notice, or whom we ſeek to pleaſe, or wit, who have humour, who. are, really, 


* 


the way generally taken. 


AND RELIGIOUS. 9g. 
Converſation, like marriage, muſt- have 
conſent of parties. There is no being in» 
timate with him, who will not be ſo with 
you; and, in order to contract or ſupport 


an intimacy, you muſt give the pleafure, 
which you — * receive. This 1 a truth, 


that every man's. experience muſt fore 
him to acknowledge 2 are ſure to ſeek 
in vain a familiarity with any, who have 
no intereſt to ſerve by us, if we diſregard 
their, humour, . . 
In courts, indeed, where the art f 
pleaſing is more ſtudied than it is elſe- 
where, you ſee people more dexterouſly 
accommodating themſelves to the turn of - 
thoſe, for whoſe favour they wiſh; bur, - 
wherever you go, you almoſt conſtantly 
perceive the ſame end purſued by the ſame 
means, though there may not be the ſame 
adroitneſs in applying them. What a 
roof have you in your own neighbour- 
how theſe means are! 
Did you ever hear Gharles—tell a good 
ftory—make a ſhrewd obſervation drop 
an expreſſion, which bordered either on wit 


| tables—he is much with thoſe, who have + 


men of abilities. Whence is this, but from 
the approbation he ſhews of whatever - 
paſles ? A ftory he cannot tell, but he has 

a laugh in readineſs for every one he hears : 

by his admiration of wit, be ſupplies the - 
want of it; and they, who have capacity, 
find no objection to the meanneſs of hit, 
whilſt he appears always to think as 

do. Few bave their looks and tempers ſo 
much at command as this man; and few, 


. -. therefore, are ſo happy in recommending 


themſelves; but as in Bis way of doing it, 
there is, obviouſly, the greateſt likelihood 
of ſucceſs, we may be ſure that it will be 


* 


Some, I grant, you meet with, who by 
their endeavours, on all occaſions, to ſhew - 
a ſuperior diſcernment, may ſeem to think, - 
that to gain the favour of any one, he muſt 
be brought to their ſentiments, rather than 
they adopt his; but I fear theſe perſons 
will be found _ giving too clear a proof, 

either how abſurdly ſelf-conceit ſometimes -_ 
operates, or how much knowledge there 


Th, may be, where there is very little common 
t we are to imitate, Let me now defire Did I, in deſcribing the creature called 5 
you to conſider the diſpoſition; you will be Max, repreſent him as having, in propor- 

| to thoſe, / tion to his bulk, more brains than any 
pany you deſire, or would not 


ſenſe. 


* 


other animal we know of; I-ſhould not 


think 15 deſcription falſe, 8 
"BE 2 '% ; A | 


* 
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- be proved that of the ſpecies had leſs ſober, that they might be won to 
+28 any beg fl | 2 regularity, as occaſion you to Ab, the 
Even where favour is not particularly you ſhould be ry. to Join in their ex. 
ſoaght, the very civility, in which he, who ceſſes ? The good have been for ſo long 
would be regarded as a well-bred man, is a ſpace loſing ground among us, and the 
never wanting, muſt render him unwilling bad gaining it; and theſe are now become 
to avow the moſt juſt diſapprobation of ſuch a prodigious multitude ; that it is un- 
What his companions agree in acting, or deniable, how much more apt we are to 

_-  - commending, He is by no means to give form ourſelves on the manners of thoſe, 

"diſguſt, ww peer Fin when he hears the who diſregard their duty, than on theirs, 
worſt principles vindicated, and the beſt who are attentive to it. 

ridiculed; or when he ſees what ought to You will here be pleaſed to remark, that 

be matter of the greateſ fame, done with- I do not confider you as ſetting out with 

out any; he is to acquieſce, he is to ſhew any reforming views—as converſing with 

no token, that what paſſes is at all offenſive the immoral, in order to diſpoſe them to 

| ohm. reaſonable purſuits; but that I only apply 

Conſider yourſelf then in either of theſe to you, as induced to aſſociate with them 

' e to engage the favour from the eaſineſs of their temper, or the 

of the bad man, into whoſe company you pleaſantry of their humour, or your com- 

are ' admitted—or, only unwilling to be mon literary purſuits, or their {kill in ſome 

: —_ by him deficient in manners; of your favourite amuſements, or on ſome 

and, I think, you will-plainly ſee the dan- fuch-like account: and then, what I have « bad; 


. ger you ſhould apprehend from him the obſerved may not a weak argument, « by 
Herba ther hi that you ſhould at that they are mu pt likely to hun 27 

length loſe the ab borrence of his crimes, you, than you are to benefit them. that w 
„Which, when with him, you never ex- I will cloſe my argument and my letter, ſhall n. 

preſs. | | with a paſlage from a very good hiſtorian, doing i 

Will you aſk me, why it is not as proba- which will ſhew you the ſenſe of one of the 

"ble—that you ſhould reform your vitious ableſt of che ancient legiſlators on my pre- 

- acquaintance, as that they ſhould corrupt ſent ſubjet, 

"you? Or, why may I not as well — This writer, mentioning the laws which reconci. 
. - that they will avoid ſpeaking and acti Charcndas gave the Thuriant, ſays—“ He dreaded 
* what will give you offence, as that you will « enacted a law with reference to an evil, Neec 

> be averſe from giving them any that they * on which former lawgivers had not ani- Wl yity ha 
will conſult your inclinations, as that you * madverted, that of keeping bad compa- Wil tian wr 
Will theirs ? | „ ny. As he conceived that the morals Wi heathen 
To avoid the length, which will be equal- of the good were ſometimes quite ruin- phers, j 
| ly diſa le to both of us, I will only ed by alas diſſolute acquaintance—that When 
anſq er Do you know any inſtance, which « vice was apt, like an infectious diſeaſe, Wi his. wro 
can induce you to think this probable? © to ſpread itſelf, and to extend its conti- ¶¶ do you 
Are not you appriſed of many inſtances, „gion even to the beſt diſpoſed of our Wi rent a 0 
that greatly weaken the probability of 7 ies. In order to prevent this mil- Wi tice? 
it? « chief, he expreſsly enjoined, that none Acco 
I ̃ e vaſt diſproportion, which there is « ſhould en in any intimacy or fami- Wl ve, cert 
| between the numbers of the ſerious and the * liarity mp immoral ' perfons—he 2a ger fron 
- difſolute, is ſo notorious, as to render it. “ pointed that an pens tion might vill ſee! 
unqueſtionable that the influence of the © exhibited for keeping bad company, Bi counten; 
latter far exceeds the influence of the for- „and laid a heavy fine on ſuch as were abhorre; 
_ mer—that a vitious man is much more convicted of it.” | 


Bp ; com 
- * likely to corrupt a virtuous, than to be re- Remember Charondas, when you are di- ray 
ſiotmed by him. | poſed to cenſure the cautionſuggeſted by, de mad 
_ An anſwer of the ſame kind I ſhould Dear Sin, _ ations, 
N ſatisfactory; if, with TTW Tan” Yours &c. © frm ba 
| _ , to what I had urged. in my farmer letter, 3 Dean Hollen. ely te 
2 u queſtioned me—why the readineſs to i Bk 9-4 w. ﬀ 
imitate thoſe, with whom we are much $1123, LIE TTA N. of wile 
ATE converſant, might not as juſtly encourape oy Sp | Vho ha 
Wo to hope, when you afleclated with Sit Francis Walſinghan, in 1 letter” | 
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r. Ant Bacon, then a ve oun 
12 22 his travels, 5 — Mme f 
thus The danger 1s great that we are 
« ſubje& to, in lying in the company of 
« the worſer ſort. Fo natural bodies, evil 
« airs are avoided, aud infection ſhunned 
« of them, that have any regard to their 
« health. There is not ſo probable a rea- 
« fn for the corruptions, that may grow 
« to the mind of one, from the mind of an- 
« other; but the danger is far greater, and 
« the effetts, we ſee, more frequent : for 
« the number of evil-diſpoſed in mind is 
« preater than the number of ſick in bo- 
« dee ++ + Though the well - diſpoſed will 
remain ſome good ſpace without corrup- 
u. tion, yet time, I know not how, worketh 
a wound into him... . . Which weakneſs 
u of ours conſidered, and eaſineſs of nature, 
« apt to be deceived, looked into; they do 
u beſt provide for themſelves, that /eparate 
„ them/elves, as far as they can, from the 
4 bad, and draw as nigh to the good, as 
« 2 ay peſfebility they can attain to.“ 

o what I have already faid, in proof 
that we ſhould thus ſeparate ourſelves, I 
hall now add two further reaſons for our 
Going it: 1. The wrong inclinations, the 
proneneſs to violate ſome or other part of 
bar duty, which we all find in ourſelves. 
t. The power which cuſtom hath, to 
reconcile ug to what we, at firſt, \moſt 
dreaded. | 

Need I tell you, that our natural depra- 
nity has not only been the theme of chriſ- 
tian writers; but that the moſt eminent 
beathen authors, poets, hiſtorians, philoſo- 
phers, join in confeſſing it? | b 

Where, alas! is the man, who has' not 
lis wrong tendencies to lament ?. Whom 
© you know able to conceal them, to pre- 


feat a clear diſcovery of them in his prac- 


— 


ee? 
According as we are liable to act amiſs, 
ve, certainly, muſt be in more or leſs dan- 


er from @flociating with thoſe, who either 


vil ſeek- to draw us into guilt—or will 
Ountenance us in it—or will diminiſh our 
adhorrence ot it. Some danger from ſuch 
Ompany there muſt be even to him, whoſe 
vlinations are leaſt faulty; ſince they may 
te made worſe—they may produce bad 
ions, the repetition of which would 
* bad habits; and nothing _ be fo 
ely-to heighten any depravi diſpo- 
ition, and — 38 be aft ical lengths 
& miſconduct, as a familiarity with thoſe, 
Wo have xo dread of guilt, or noue that 


,*% » * 
t 
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reſtrains them from en, with the 
temptations they meet with to guilt. i 
ou may, perhaps, think, that you could 
be in, no danger from any- companion, to 
whoſe exceſies you found not in' yourſelf 
the leaſt propenſity : but believe me, my 
friend, this wade by no means warrant 


your ſafety. © e . 
Though ſuch a du ere, might not 
induce you to offend in the very ſame way, 


that he doth; he would, probably, make 
you the offender, that you otherwiſe never 
would have been. If he did not bring you 
to conform to his practice, would he not 
be likely to inſinuate his principles? His 
diſregard to his duty would tend to render 
you indifferent to yours : and, while he leſ- 
ſened your general regard to virtue, he 
might make you a very bad man, though 
you ſhould continue wholly to avoid 
particular crimes. . | 

The unconcernedneſs, with which he 
gave his worſt inclinations their ſcope, 
could hardly be day after day obſerved, 
without making you leſs ſolicitous tg re- 
ſtrain your own wrong tendencies, and 
frongly urging you to a compliance with 

em > 174 ; 


- 2: The danger there is in converſing 


with the immoral will be yet more appa- 
rent; if you will, next, attend to the power 
of cuſtom in reconciling us to that, which 
we, at firſt, moſt — 8 * 
Whence is it, that veteran troops face 
an enemy, with almoſt as little concern as 
they perform their exerciſe? The man of 
the greateſt courage among them felt, pro- 


bably, in the firſt battle wherein he was, a - 
terror that required all his courage to ſur- 
mount. Nor was this terror, afterwards; 


overcome by him, but by degrees; wy 


ſucceeding engagement abated it: the 


tener he fought, the leſs he feared: by 


being habituated to danger, he learned, at 
length, to deſpiſe it. © 5 3 
An ordinary {well of the ocean alarm 
the youth who has never before been upon 
it; but he, whoſe fears are now railed, - 
when there is nothing that ought to excite 
them, becomes ſoon without any, even 
when in a ſituation, that mighkt-jultly dif- 
may him; he is calm, when the ftormis 
moſt violent; and diſcovers no uneaſy ap+ 
chenſions, while the veſſel, ip which bs =+ 
is barely not finking, ooo et 
* You camot, I am perſuaded, vifit an 
hoſpital - ſurvey the variety of ' diftrefy> \ | 


there—hear the complaints of the fick— 
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fee che ſores of the wounded, without be- « fuch 
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perſons as are themſelves careful to 


yourſelf in pain, and a ſharer of their « make a proficiency therein.” 


in 
nee attenda theſe 
ö The t nts on 
wretches have no ſuch concern: with Al. 
ſitions not leis humane than yours, they 
o not feel the emotions, that you would 
be under, at this ſcene of miſery; their 
frequent view of it has reconciled them to 
- R=-—has been che cauſe, that their minds 
are no otherwiſe affected by it, than yours 
Is by the objects ordinarily before you. 
_ From how many other inſtances might 
it be ſhewn, that the things, which, at their 
fuſt appearance, ſtrike us with the greateſt 
terror, no ſooner become familiar, than 
they ceaſe to diſcompoſe us ? Let, there- 
fore, our education have been the careful- 
lleſt and wiſeſt; let there have been uſed 
therein all the means likelieſt to fix in us 
an abhorrence of vice ; we, yet, cannot be 
frequently among thoſe, who allow them- 
ſelves in it. and have as few ſcruples about 
the concealment of any crime they are diſ- 
"ar to, as about its commiſſion, without 
- beholdiug it with abundantly leſs uneaſineſs 
than its urſt view e. us. 

When it is ſo beheld; when what is very 
wrong no more us—is no longer 
highly offenſive to us; the natural and ne. 

ary progreis is to a ſtill farther abate- 
ment of our averſion from it: and what is 


in a good meaſure, upon pur temper, upon 
our conſtitutional t KCl 
- circumſtances ; but ſurely we are become 
bad enough, when it is not the conſideration 
of what is amiſs in any practice, that with- 
holds us from it——when we only avoid it, 
becauſe it is not agreeable to our humour; 
or, becauſe the law puniſhes it; or 
it interferes with ſome other criminal 
- tification, which better pleaſes us. 
I begun this with an extract from a 


letter of Valungbam: I will end it wid 


one from a letter of Grotius, when am- 

ee e e ape cs fee concern- 

g n, whom recommended 
to that gentleman's car. 

Aſter having expreſſed his wiſhes, that 
the young man might be formed a comp 
advocate,' he udes thus Above all 
« things 1 intreat you to cultivate thoſe 
« ſeeds of knowledge, ſown by me in him, 
.F6 


* 


; . 


„ upon our 


lete 


which are productive of piety; and to 


. GroT, E 
|  , Dean — 
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Sin, | 

When I ended my laſt, I continued in 
my chair, thinking of the obje&iens which 
might be made to what I writren to 
you. The following then occurred to me, 
That, when we are in poſſeſſion of truth, 
from fair examination and full evidence, 
there can be very little danger of our being 
induced to quit it, either by repeatedly 
hearing the weak objections of any to it, 
or by remarking them to a2 as wrong]y as 
they argue. That, as in mathematics the 
ropoſyion, which we had once demon. 
ſtrated, would always have our afſent, 
whomſoe ver we heard cavilling at it, or 
ridiculing our judgment concerning it: ſo 
in morals, when once a due conſideration of 
the eſſential and unchangeable differences 
of things hath: rendered us certain of what 
is right and our duty; we can never be 
made leſs certain thereof, whatever errors, 
in judgment or practice, we may daily ob. 
ſerve in our aſſociates, or daily hear them 
8 to 9 1 = 

not only plain! cet pra 
virtue bo be 4% becoming us—to be 
what the nature and reaſon of things re. 
_ af us; but actually feel, likewiſe, the 
tisfaction which it s, the ſolid plea· 
ſure which is its inſeparable attendant; 
there can be =o more ground to /uppo/e, that 
our having continually before us the follies 
and vices of any would lead us to depart 
from what we know to he fitteſt, and have 
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we ſhall experience it ſo, even when 
it is truly lamented; and when, to avoid 
it, is both our wiſh and our endeavour. 
And if the influence of truth may receive 
ſuch hindrance from our natural depravity, 
from this deprawvity, even when we have 
kept out af the way of all, who would en- 
courage us to favour it, there, ſurely, muſt 
be an high degree of probability, that we 
ſhall be leſs mindful of our obligations, 
when we are not only prompted by our 
own appetites to violate them, but moved 
thereto by the counſel and example of thoſe, 
whoſe. canverſation beſt pleaſes us; and 
whoſe opinions and actions will, therefore, 
come with a more than ordinary recom- 

The aſſent, which we give, upon ſuffi 
cient evidence, to moral truths, could no 
more be unſettled by ridicule and ſophiſtry, 
than that which we give to mathematical 
truths, did our Ar of groom retain the 
ſame 4iſpoſition with reſpect to the one, 
that they do, as to the other. bg 

Wi to the latter, we are never 
wilting to be deceived—-we always ſtand 


alike affected towards them: our conwic- 


tion about them was obtained, az fir/t, upon 
ſuch grounds, as muſt a/wvays remain our 
inducements to preſerve it: no luſt could 
be gratified, no intereſt ſerved, by its acting 
leſs forcibly upon us: in its defence the 
credit of our underſtanding is greatly con- 
cerned. - And how vain muſt ridicule and 
ſophiſtry be neceſſarily thought, where 
their only aim is, that we ſhould acknow- 


ledge a ſuperior diſcernment in thoſe per- 


ſons, 9 oppoſition MO our con- 
tempt of their ignorance, making a 
plainer diſcovery of it? 4 | 

As for moral truths, they - are often 
diſagreeable to us When. we have had 
the fulleſt wiadence of them, we want not, 
occaſionally, the inclination to overlook it ; 
If, under /ome circumftances, we are ready 


to acknowledge it force ; there are others, 
yhen we will not give it any attention. 


Here fancy and hope interpoſe: a gewern- 
ing paſien allows us only a. faint _ of, 


or whally diverts our notice from, whatever - 


ſhould be our inducement to reſtrain it; 
and ſuffers us to dwell on nothing but what 
will juſtify,/ or excuſe, us in giving way to 
it. Our reluctance to admit, that we have 

udged as we ought to have done, is 
ely abated, when we thereby are ſet 
x liberty to a as we pleaſe. 9 983 
When the endeavour is to laugh us, or 
out of thaſe principles chat 


9 \ 
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we, with much /e{/-denial adhere to; we 
ſhall but feebly oppoſe its ſucceſs, He has 
a rty on his fide within our bo- 
ſoms, who ſeeks to make us quit opinions, 
which are ſtill controuling our affectiont. 
If we are not ſecure from acting contrary 
to our duty, what cogent proofs ſoever we 
have of its being ſach, and what ſatisfac- 
tion ſoever we have had in its diſcharge ; 
we are highly concerned to avoid- every 
temptation to offend : and it, undoubtedly, 
is a very ftrong one, to ear continually 


what is likelieft to remove the fear of in- 


dulging our —— and continually to 
who 


fee, that they apply to us a# as they 
adwviſe—allow themſelves in the liberties, 


they would have us to take; and are under 
none of the checks, which they prompt us 
to throw off. | 
Though what we did not reliſh, and 
what we thought would ſpeedily deſtroy 
us, we might not eat, when our companions 
ſhewed themſelves fond of it, and preſſed 
us to taſte it; yet, if we — 7 no 
immediate danger from their meal if we 
were eye - witneſſes of its being attended 
with ee, 75 were 3 expreſſ- 
ir hi * * 
% 2 — 55 all, either . 
from erer an pepoſicionz we, very 
rejudice and. prepoſſeſſion; we, v 
our diſguſt of their repaſt,- and our 
dread of its conſequences. And if this 
might 2 when we big invited to 
partake 0 t, which was agreeable 
to our palates, what ſhould be feared, 
when. our company tem us to that, 
which I — _ and were 
only wi m by ſuch an apprebenfion 
of ak as nothing could ſooner remove, 
than our obſerving thoſe, with whom we 
moſt converſed, to be without it? 
: Reaſon is, certainly, always on the fide: 
of duty. Nor is there, perhaps, any man, 
who, when he ſeriouſly conſiders what is 
beſt for him to do, will not purpoſe to do 
that, which is right. But, fince we can 
act without conſideration in the arg ce 
portant articles, and nothing is leſs likely 7 
to be conſidered, than e find — 
cuſtomary with others α hat we ſee them 
act without remorſe or ſeruple; when we 
are, day after day, eye witneſſes of our 
aſſociates allowing themſelves in a wrong 
rſiſting in it without expreſſing 


Rice, 
he leaſt dread of its conſequences z- it-is as 


abſurd to think, that our moral feeling 


ſhould N injured thereby, as it is to- 


ſuppoſe, 


1 ; 
town, nothing, perhaps, was more the of 
5 of converſation, than his merit. He 


- — 
— 


ſuppoſe, that our hands would preſerve the 
ſame ſoftneſs, when they had been for 
ears accuitomed to the oar, which they 
when they firſt took it up; or, that 
hard labour would affect us as much when 
inured to it, as when we entered upon it. 


I willl, for the preſent, take my leave of 


with an Italian proverb, an Eng- 
13 one exactly anſwerable to it 
Dimmi con chi tu vai, ſapro cbel che fai. 
Tell me with whom thou goeſt, and I'II 
tell thee what thou doeſt. 
| | Dean Bolton. 


rn .. 
8 Fe Fit hy 
1 know not what I can add on the pre- 
ſent ſubje& of our correſpondence, that may 
be of greater ſervice to you than the fol- 
lowing ſhort relation.—-I may not, indeed, 
be exact in every particular of it, becauſe 
I was not at all acquainted with the gentle- 


_ - man, whom it concerns; and becauſe many 


years have paſſed fince I received an ac- 
count of him: but as my information came 

from perſons, on Sh veracity -I could 

nd, and as what they told me much 


E- me when I heard it, and has, ſince, 


been very often in my thoughts; I fear 
that the melancholy deſcription, which 
* will here have of human frailty, is 
but too true in every thing 


of 
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read much: what he had read, as it 
was on the moſt uſeful ſubjects, ſo he was 
2 maſter of it; gave an exact 
account of it, and made very wiſe reflec- 
tions ps be During his long reſidence 
at a from our metropolis, he had 
met with few, to whom he was not grea 
ſuperior, both in capacity and attainments: 


yet chis had not in the leaſt diſpoſed him to 
dictate, to be poſitive and — to 
treat any with contempt or neglect. "oft 


He was obliging to all, who came near 
him; talked on 4 ſubjects which 


lieſt to induce them to take their full ſhare 
of the converſation. f 


They, who had ſpent every winter near 


e | court, ſaw nothing in his behaviour, 
that ſhew'd how far he had lived from 54 
—nothing” which was leſs ſuitable to any 
civility, that could be learned in 1. 

His manners were only leſs courtly, in 


of his 
0 repe 
reconciled him, at length, to them. As 
their funplicicy and purity. He did not, 


f 
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often, directly reprove the libertine diſcourſe 
of his equals; but would recommend him. 
ſelf to none, by expreſſing the ſlighteſt 
approbation of ſuch diſcourſe : He ſhrewd 
: wot ah e him, though he declined 
ing ſo. | 
"He forbore that invective againſt the 
manners of the age, which could only irri- 
tate ; and- thought -that, at his years, the 
fitteſt cenſure he could paſs. on them, would 
be to avoid them. It ſeemed, indeed, his 
particular care, that he might not be re- 
reſented either as a bigot, or a cynic; 
yet, as he knew how to defend his 
principles, fo he ſhew'd himſelf, on every 
proper occaſion, neither afraid nor aſhamed 
to engage in their defence. 

His converſation was nm perſons of 
his own rank, only ſo far as decorum re- 
quired it ſhould be: their favourite topics 
were ſo little to his taſte, that his leiſure 
hours, where he could have his choice, 
were paſſed among thoſe, who had the 
moſt learning virtue, and, whether 
diſtiaguiſhed, or not, by their anceſtors 
worth, would be ſo by their own. 

He had high notions of his duty to his 

country; but having ſeen what ſelf-inte- 

reſtedneſs, at length, ſhew'd itſelf, where 
he had heard the ſtrongeſt . profeſſions of 
patriotiſm, it made him very cautious 
with whom he engaged, and utterly averſe 
from determining of any as friends to the 
public, merely becauſe 
No * htly of the h 

o one judged more rightly o urt 
that muſt enſue, from irreligion ſ f 
itſelf among the common people; and, 
therefore, where his example was moſt re- 
marked, and could be moſt efficacious, he 
took particular care, that it ſhould promote 
a juſt reverence of the Deity. 

Thus did 4. A. ſet out in the world, and 
thus behaved, for ſome years, notwith- 
ſtanding the bad examples he had every 
where before him, among thoſe of his own 
ſtation. In one of the accompliſhments of 
a gentleman (though, ſurely, one of the 


were oppoſers 


: very meaneſt he thought to 
c ut A e - 


excel ; and many fine ſpeeches were made 
him upon that account, They were but 
too much. re d by him; and, gradu- 
ally, drew him often intò the company that 
he would have deſpiſed, had he heard leſs 
own praiſe in it. The compliments 

wedly paid him by the frivolous 
his attachment to them got ground, bis 


ſeriouſneſs loſt it. The * 
1 * N 7 74 more 
* 
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more The zeal he had for the morals of 
his countrymen abated. —— 
The tragical concluſion of his ſtory, let 
thoſe tell you, who would got feel that 
concern at the relation of it, which I ſhould 
do: this you ceftainly may learn from it 
— That, as the conſtant dropping of water 
wears away the hardeſt ſtone, ſo the conti- 
nual /olicitations of the vitious are not to be 
withitood by the firmeſt mind All, who 
are in the way of them, will be hurt by 
them Whereſoever they are uſed, they 
will make an impreſſion e only is ſecure 
from their force, who will not hazard its 
being tried upon him. | 
In what you have hitherto received from 
me, I have wholly from your own 
diſpefitions, and endeavoured to ſhew you, 
from thence, the danger of having bad 
companions : See now. pou danger from 
their diſpofitions. And, firſt, let theſe per- 
ſons be conſidered, only, in general, as 
partial to their notions and practices, and 
eager to defend mw * 
tever our per or conduct is, 
we are uſually 3 to it; we have 
our plea for it; very few of us can bear, 
with any patience, that it ſhould be judged 
irrational: The approbation of ut is a 
compliment to our underſtanding, that we 
receive with pleaſure ; and to cenſure it, is 


ſuch a diſpar t of us, as doth not 
fail to diſguſt us. I will not ſay, there are 


zone to be found, that give themſelves little 
or no concern who thinks or acts as they 


do; but it is certain, that, ordinaxily, we are -urged 


deſirous to be joined inthe cauſe.we eſpouſe 
Ae are ſolicitous to vindicate and ſpread 
our opinions, and to have ,others take the 
lame courſes with us. Should I allow you 
to be as intent on this, as any of your ac- 
quaintance are; yet, pray, conſider what 
you may expect, when you ſtand alone, or 
when a majority is againſt you when each 
of them relieves the other in an attack upon 
jou when this attack is, day after day, 
repeated hen your numerous opponents 
Join in applauding, or ſtrengthening, or 
enlivening their ſeveral objections to your 
ſentiments ; and in treating whatever you 
can urge in your defence, as abſurd, or 
weak and impertinent—when your peace 
can only be purchaſed by your . filence— 
when you find, that there is no hope of 
bringing thoſe you delight to be with into 
your opinions, that they confirm each other 
in oppoſition to you, and that you can only 
be agreeable to them, by adopting their 
axims, and conforming to their manners, 
lh is next to de conſidered,. what you 
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may fear from an intimacy with the im- 
moral, when they muſt look upon them- 
ſelves to be reproached by ſuch of their 
acquaintance, as will not concur with them 


in their exceſſes. They cannot but do 
this; becauſe all who ſeek either to make 
them alter their manners, or to weaken their 
influence upon others, charge them with 
what is, really, the higheſt reproach to them; 
and becauſe they are ſenſible, that the ar- 
eg likelieſt to be uſed by any one for 

is not comply ing with them, are grounded 
on the m/chief of their conduct, or on its 
Folly. Regard then yourſelf, as in their 
place. Reflect how you would behave. 
towards the man whoſe opinion of you was, 
that yqu acted either a very criminal, or a 
very imprudent part: reflect, I ſay, how you 
would behave towards the perſon thus 
judging of you, if you wiſhed to pre- 
ſerve a familiarity with him, but yet. 
was reſolved to perſiſt in your notions 
and practice. You, certainly, would 
try every method to remove luis diſ- 
taſte of them; you would colour them 


as agreeably as you Ae could: you 


would ſpare no to weaken every ob- 
jection, he e to them you f 5 
in your turn, attack his maxims and man- 
ners; you would ſeek to convince him 
upon what ſlight grounds he perferred them 
to yours - you would apply to every arti- 
fice, that could give them the appearance 


of being leſs enſible, or could 
incline him to overlook what might be 
rged in their defence. 8 


And if this might naturally be ſuppoſed 
the part you would act towards j Exc A 
you ought to expect that they, in the ſame 
cire ces, would behave alike towards 


you. But can you think it prudent to let 


them iry, with what ſucceſs they may 

proceed ? Would not caution be your moſt 
_— be Would 4 not be the 
wiſeſt me of providing for your ſafety, © 
to keep out of the way of danger? _ ” 

| You are, further, to look upon thoſe, | 

from aſſociating with whom I would diſ- 
ſuade you, as extremely ſolicitous to be 
kept in countenance. The vitious well 
know, to how many objections their con- 
duct is liable: they are ſenſible, to what 


eſteem good morals are entitled, what praiſe 


they clain, and what they, in che moſt 
corrupt times, receive. 
Virtus is ſo much for the intereſt of 


mankind, that there can never be a general 


agreement, to deny all manner of applauſe 
to the practice of it ſuch numbers are 
made ſufferers. by a departure from ite 


ai - 


- 


cenſure, by 
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rules, that there are few crimes, which 


meet not with an extenfive cenſure. 


23 have long ſince e to be the 
e of paganiſm itſelf, 
fl. ko act contrary to what the 
« reaſon of things requires—whp do what 
& is hurtful to 3 or others, muſt 
« ſtand ſelf- condemned: and you cannot 
want to be informed, in what light they 
are ſeen by thoſe who do not ſhare their 
guilt. The endeavour, therefore, of ſuch 
men, while they are without any purpoſe 
of amendment, will, unqueſtionably, be, to 


make their cauſe as ſpecious as poſſible, by 


engaging many in its defence; and to filence 
1 e danger, that would ariſe 


from the numbers it would provoke. The 


Petrarcb. Amon 
Dante, after his bani 
one was to the then much - famed Can, 
Prince of Yerona. 


— 


to our own. 


motives to this endeavour, when duly 


reflected on, will fully ſatisfy us, with what 


zeal it muſt be accompanied; and it may 
well, therefore, alarm all, on whom its 
r is likely to be tried may well in- 


* Qute them to confider ſeriouſly, what = fancy 


have to fear from it, how much 


Virtue may ſufferby it. 


I will conclude this with a ſhort ſtory of 
the Poet Dante, for which Bayle quotes 


t from Florence, 


Can treated him, at firft, with great 
civility ; but this did not laſt : and by the 
little complaiſance at length ſhewn the 
Poet,” he plainly ived that he ceaſed 


to be an acceptable gueſt, _- 


Scholars, it ſeems, were not Car's fa- 


vourites—he liked thoſe much better, wo 


ſtudied to divert him; and ribaldry was 
by no means the diſcourſe that leaſt pleaſed 
him. Suſpecting that this did not raiſe 
Dante's' opinion of him, he one day took 
occaſion to ſingle out the moſt obnoxious 
of the libertine crew, that he entertained ; 


and, "after high Pw iven the man, 
turning to Dante, he ſaid, I wonder how it 


is, that this mad fellow is beloved by us all, 


as giving us the pleaſure which, really, we 
do not find e396 company, wiſe as you 


are thought to 


Sir, anſwered the Poet, you would not 
wonder at this, if you conſidered, that our 
love of any proceeds from their manners 
being futile, and their diſpoſitions ſimilar, 

. Dean Bolton. 
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5 7 have but one ting more to propoſe 
e os 


to your conſideration, as 2 diſſuaſiv 


other viſits n by 


intemperate, 
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aſſociating with the vitious; and it is... 
The way, in which they, ordinarily, ſeek 
to corrupt thoſe, with whom they con- 
verſe, | Ax 

The logic of the immoral contributes 
but _ ———— their numbers, in 
compariſon of what effect by rail 
e - This is ee 3 they 
are ſenſible of its being ſo; and you may 
be aſſured that it will be exerted againſt 
you. There is nothing that cannot be 
Jeſted with; and there is nothing that we, 
univerſally, bear worſe, than to be made 
the jeſt of ax. 

What reaſoning on moral ſubjects may 
not have its force evaded by a man of 
wit and humour ; and receive a turn, that 
ſhall induce the leſs conſiderate to light 
it, as weak and inconcluſive } The moſt 
becoming practice - that which is moſt our 
duty, and the importance of which to our 
preſent welfare is moſt evident, a lively 
r iculous view, 
_ thereby brings it into an utter neg- 


That reverence- of the Deity, which the 
beſt both ancient and modern writers have 
ſo ſtrongly recommended—which the wor- 
thieſt men in every age have ſo carefully 


expreſſed which any obſervation of na- 


ture, any attention to our own frame, 
fails not to inculcate, is yet, by being 
repreſented under the garb of ſuperſtition 
or fanaticiſm, ſeen among us to ſuch 
diſadvantage, that many, our military 
gentlemen- eſpecially, appear to take a 
pride in ſhewing themſelves diveſted of it. 

Conjugal fidelity, though of ſuch mo- 
ment to the peace of families—to their 
intereſt—to the proſperity of the com- 
monwealth, that, by the laws of the wiſeſt 
and beſt regulated ſtates, the ſevereſt 

uniſhment has been inflited on the vio- 
— of it, is, nevertheleſs, by the 1 
with which ſome have treated it, ſo much, 
at —— flighted, that the adulterer is 
well received: Women, who would think 
it the groſſeſt affront to have their virtue 
gnome who affect the character of the 

iteſt obſervers of deoorum, ſhun bin 
not—ſhew him the utmoſt complaiſance. 


Whatever diſhonour, in this caſe, falls on 


any, it acerues wholly to the injured 


On. . 
Can you aſſign a better reaſon, why the 
among the meaner people, 
have fo prodigiouſſy increaſed their num- 
bers, than ä they uſe towards ſuch 
as they meet with diſpoſed to ſobriety,— 


the. mockery,” with which they treat 8 
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BOOK I. MORAL 


; the ſongs and catches, with which they are 
ſo plentifully provided, in deriſion of it? 


-I cannot give you the very terms 
j-_ Shafteſbury, as I have not his works; 
I think I may be certain that there is an 
obſervation in them to this effect That, 
« had the enemies to Chriſtianity expoſed 
« its firſt profeſſors, not to wild beaſts, but 
« to ridicule, their endeavours to ſtop its 
« progreſs might have had very different 
« ſucceſs from what they experienced.” 
the wit of man been dnly concerned 
in the ſpreading that religion, I believe the 
conjecture well founded. But this ſycceſs 
could no more have affected the truth of 
that religion, than it leflens the worth of a 
public 55 rit, of honeſty, of temperance, 
that ſo many have been laughed out of 
them—that the jeſt made of them has 
their being ſo rare among us. 
The author of the Beggar's Opera gives 
the true character of his Newgate tribe, 
when he exhibits them- ludicrous on all 
to virtue, and thus hardening 
each other in their crimes. It was the 
moſt effectual means to keep up 7heir ſpirits 
under their guilt, and may well be judged 


the likelieſt method of bringing orhers to 


it, 

« The Duke of Buckingham,” ſays a 
late writer, “had the art of turning per- 
« ſons or things into ridicule, beyond any 
man of the age. He poſſeſſed the young 
King [Charles II.] with very ill prin- 
* ciples, both as to religion and morality, 
% and with a very mean opinion of his 
« father, whoſe ſtiffneſs was, with him, a 
# ſybjeQt of raillery,” It is elſewhere 


obſerved, that, to make way for the ruin - 


of the Lord Clarendon, «© He often acted 
* and mimicked him in the King's pre- 
« ſence, walking ſtately with a pair of 
« bellows before him, for the purte, and 
Colonel Titus carrying a fire-ſhovel-on 
“ his ſhoulder, for the mace ; with which 
* ſort of banter and farce the King was 
| too much delighted,” 
Such are the impreſſions, to the diſpa- 
ragement of the beſt things, and of the 
men, that wm be made by burleſque 
and buffoonry : They can deſtroy the effi: 
; Lacy of the wiſeſt precepts, and the nobleſt 
examples, ' | 
The Monarch here ſpoken of may, per- 
haps, be thought as ill-diſpoſed as the 
meh; of X end 2 -_— _ hv- 
moured, than corrupted, by the ſp« 
pade. with, af har . ordinarily, held 
your, © Were this adyutted do Ls rye of 


of or done before 


when we may, 


his  proence had no ſhare. 


AND RELIGIOUS. 


him — Were we to ſuppoſe _— ee 
ravity not heigh any thing ſai 
pet an, him, in Bruty. of virtue 
or the virtuous; yet the effects of his being 
accuſtomed to ſuch repreſentations may be 
looked upon as extremely miſchievous z 
ſo probably, attribute to 
them the looſe he gave. to his natural 
depravity—the little decorum he obſerved 
that utter careleſſneſs to ſave appear- 
ances, * ſo 3 1 enſued bo = 
morals 0 e, where 
occaſioned ſuch iſtration in his ien 
ſa weakened his authority, ſo entirely loſt 
the affections of the beſt of his ſubjects; 
and whence that he did not experience ſtill 
worſe conſequences, may be aſcribed to a 
concurrence of circumſtances, in which 


107 


he weakneſs of an argument may be 
e e e arts of the Cotes 
may be detected, and the ng 4 of his 
reaſoning demonſtrated—To moſt 
ſubtile objections there may be given ſa- 
tis factory anſwers: but there ie no con- 
futing raillery the acuteſt logician would 
be filenced by a Merry Andrew. JIE 
It is to no manner of purpoſe that we 
have rea/on on eur fide, when the /augh is 
inſt us: and how eaſy is it, by playing 
agai y is. 
with our words—by a 2 the 
loweſt jeſt, to excite that laugb * , 
When the company is diſpoſed to attack 
your principles with drollery, no plea for 
them is attended to; the more ſerious you 
ſhew yourſelf in their defence, the more 
ſcope you give to the mirth of your oppo- 
nenty, . 2% | | <7 
How well ſoever we have informed 
ourſelves of the motives to a right con- 
duct, theſe motives are not attended to, as 
often as we act: our ordinary practice is 
founded on the impreſſion, that a former 
conſideration of them has made; which 
impreſſion is very liable to be weakened 
wants frequently to be renewed in the ſame 
way, that it was at firſt produced. 
en we continually hear our virtue 
banter'd as mere prejudice, and our no- 
tions of honour and decorum treated, as 
the ſole effects of our pride being dexte- 
rouſly flattered—When our piety" is fre- 
ol ſubjecting us to be derided as 
cha diſhly tunorous, or abſurdly ſuperſti- 
tious; we ſoon know not how to perſuade 
ourſelves, that we are not more ſcrupulous 
than we need to be; we begin to queſtion, 


whether, in ſettling the extent of our ob/i- 
$86. as „we have 


y conſulted the 
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imperfeions of our nature—whether our 


#dement is without its bias from our fears. 

5 Let our ſeriouſneſs be nude 12 us in 
that odd figure, which wit and humour 
can uy give it; we ſhall be inſenſibly 
led to judge of it, according to its appear- 


' ance, as thus overcharged; and under the 
. diſadvantage, in which it is ſhewn us: we 


ſhall, firft, ſeem unconcerned at the greater 
liberties that others take, and, by degrees, 
proceed to take the very ſame ourſelves. 

be perſon, whom we moſt highly and 
juſtly honoured, if the buffoonry of our 
companions were conſtantly levelled at him, 
would ſoon have his worth overlooked by 
us; and, though we might not be brought 
to think of him as contemptibly, as they 


appeared to do, our reverence of him 


would certainly, at length abate, and both 


Hus advice and example have much leſs ins 


- fluence upon us. 
Of this you ſhall have an inſtance in my 
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Sin, 
What follows will diſcharge the pro- 
miſe, which I made you at the concluſion 
of my laſt. N | 
S. was the oracle of his county; to 
Whatever point he turned” his thoughts, he 
ſoon made himſelf maſter of it. He en- 
tered, indeed, fo early upon buſineſs, that 
he had little time for books; but he had 
read thoſe, which beſt deſerved his peruſal, 
and his memory was the faithful repoſitory 
of their contents. - ; 
The helps, that he had not received from 
* readin 25 had abundantly ſupplied the 
want of, by obſervation and converſation. 
The compaſs of his knowledge was amaz- 


3 ; aan 
rr 


in- 
formed, wherein he appeared to be ig- 
norant. experience, great ſagacity, 


a ready apprehenſion, a retentivę memory, 


the reſort to him of all ſorts of people, from 
whom any thing could be learned, and an 
intimacy with ſome of the worthieſt per- 


eee 


ſpeak on moſt points with ſuch juſtneſs and 
copiouſneſs, as might induce you to con- 
clude, upon firſt being with him, that the 
topic, on which his Fecourke turned, was 
what he had 88 and principally 
attended to. Though he owned himſelf 
never to have ſo much as look'd into the 
wntings of atheiſts or deiſts; yet, from 
the promiſcuous company he had been 
obliged to keep, and the freedom, with 
whach all ſpoke their ſentiments to him, 
there was not, perhaps, a material objec- 
tion to the chriſtian religion, of which he 
was not opened, and which he had not 
well conſidered, Shy 
Senſible of his ſtrength, and ever defirous 
to uſe it in the beſt of cauſes—in the ſer- 
vice of that truth, which operates on men's 
practice, and would, if attended to, reQfy 
it throughout; he did not diſcourage the 
moſt free ſpeakers: he calmly and willing. 
Ae what they could ſay againſt his 
ith, while they uſed reaſon and argument; 
but drollery and jeft he-failed not, though 
with great good-humour, to reprove, as a 
cies of miſrepreſentation—as a ſure evi- 
nce, that truth was not ſought—as an ar- 
tifice, to which none would apply, who 
2 ag na; 51 their weakneſs, who 
id not deſpair of ſu ing their notions 
by rational proofs. NEEDED » 
Virtue and true religion had not, per, 


haps, an abler advocate than this gentle- 


man ; but whatever ſervice his tongue 
— do them, his manners, certainly, 
did them far greater: he convinced you 
of their excellency, by exhibiting to your 


ſenſes their efed5——he left you no room 


to queſtion how amiable they were, when 
it was from their influence upon him, that 
he ſo much engaged your eſteem and af- 
fectiou; he proved undeniably, how much 
they ſhould be cur care, by being himſelf 
an inftance, how much they contributed 
to our happineſs, 5 ; 
Never, certainly, did pinry fit eaſier up- 
on any man Never, perhaps, was any 
man more eſteemed by the very perſons, 
between whoſe practice and his there was 
the wideſt difference, 

The. ſuperior talents he diſcover'd, and 
his readineſs to employ them for the benefit 
of all, who applied to him, engaged alike 
their admiration and their love. 

The obligations, conferred by him, ob- 
tained the height of complaifance 

his n. * Invitations were made the you h 
from z11 quarters; and there was not & 
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was not introduced to him, and directed 


to pay him particular civility. They, who 


ſought to attach him cloſeſt to them by 
conſulting his humour, were never without 
their arguments for /icen/ing it. True it 
« was, this or that purſuit might not be to 
« the taſte of 'his father; but neither did 
« jt ſuit his years— When he was a young 
« man, he, undoubtedly, acted as one; he 
« took the diverſions, wen 2 — in 
« the gratifications, to which youth in- 
« clines: no wonder that he ſhould now 
« cenſure what he could not reliſh—that 
« he ſhould condemn the draught, which 
« his head could not bear, and be indiffe- 
gent to the features, which he could not 

« diſtinguiſh without his ſpeQacles.” 
When this kind of language had abated 
the reverence, due to ſo excellent an in- 
ſtructor, the buffoon interpoſed ſtill further 
to weaken his influence; gave an air of af- 
fectation to his decorum—of hypocriſy to 
his ſeriouſneſs—of timorouſneſs to his pru- 
dence—of avarice to his wiſe ceconomy— 
burleſqued the advice, that he might be ſup- 
to give, the arguments with which 


was likely to ſupport it, and the reproof perhaps, be more properly applied, than 
he would naturally uſe, when he did not Ga one, who Sn five 4 8 the ſole 
) ſee a diſpoſition to follow it. _ 1 of reaſon, has long, you know, 
, Soon as the young man had attained the been matter of diſpute. I will only ob- 
age, at which the law ſuppoſes us /afficient- ſerve, concerning the comic writer's ri- 
; ly diſcreet, he expreſſed a moſt earneſt de- dicule of Socraterm— . : 
4 fire to have an rtunity of appearing - 1. That, when ſuch a repreſentation 
3 ſe. Repeated promiſes were made, that if a could be made of ſo excellent a perſon, 
't roper allowance was ſettled on him, and it demonſtrates, that no degree of worth 
ve — him to chuſe a place of abode, ean ſecure any per/on from an a to 
. there ſhould not be the leaſt miſmanage- deſtroy his credit; and that they, whoſe 
m ment; tlie income aſſigned him ſhould an- capacities fully enable them to diſcern this 
ſwer every article of expence. worth, may be its ſpitefulleſt enemies, and 
f The ſon's importunity was ſeconded by bend their wits to diſparage it—— 
* the fond mother's, and their joint ſolicita= 2. That, when ſuch à repreſentation * 
If ions prevailed. The youth was now ac- could be made by a man of g arts, with 
1 ceſſible, at all times, to the moſt profligate any confidence of ſucceſs, it is, further, an 
f of his acquaintance: and one part of their evidence of the probability, that the higheſt 
entertainment uſually was, to ſet his ex- and moſt juſt reputation may. ſuffer from 
cellent father's maxims and manners in ridicule, and that it may bring into con- 


33 light. This failed 
not to bring on a diſregard to both ſo en- 


which che bottle relieved not. 
Thus fell the heit of one of the worthieft 
of our countrymen It was to no purpoſe, 
that ſuch an admirable example had been 
ſet him by the perſon, he was moſt likely 
to regard that ſuch particular care had 
been taken to reaſon him into a diſcharge 
of his duty— that he had been preſent, 
when the moſt ſubtile adyocates for irre- 


— 


i 


tire a diſregard to them, that the whore 
aud the card-table took up all the hours, 
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ligion either were ſilenced, or induced to 
acknowledge their principles to be much 
leſs defenſible, than they had hitherto 
thought them. None of the impreſſions 
of what nad been done for him, or faid to 
him, or had paſſed hefore him, could hold 
out againſt ridicule; it effaced every trace 
of them, and prepared him to be as bad, as 
his worſt companions could be inclined to 
make him. How great a negle& of him 


enſued ! They who had laugh'd him out 


of the reverence due to his parent's worth, 
rendered him ſoon deſpiſed by all, whoſe 
eſteem could profit or credit him; and he 
died in the 7oth year of his conſtitution, 
when but in the edt No en 
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y laſt gave you a melancholy in- 
ſtance of the ha done by ridicule to 
the heir of a moſt worthy man, not ma- 
ny miles from you. influence it 
had towards the condemnation of him, 
to whom the epithet of divine might, 


tempt what is entitled to the greateſt 
eſteem and honour - 

3. That if the Athenians were fo 
pleaſed with the means uſed to leſſen the 
character of this ornament, not only to his 
country, but his ſpecies, as to render the 
interpoſition of a powerful party in the 
ſtate neceſſary, to prevent the poet's abuſe 
from meeting with all the ſucceſs, he pro- 
miſed himſelf in it; we are fully taught, 
what may be the pernicious effects of inge - 


nious drollery—how much it may weaken : 
the force of any inſtruction, or any example. 


Where 


ance, as 


9 


Want of, by obſervation and converſation... 


intimacy 
bens of every profe Ton, enabled kim to 


INT 

inperfectiont of our nature—whether our 

1 2 is without its bias from our fears. 
Let our ſeriouſneſs be exhibited to us in 


chat odd figure, which wit and humour 


can eaſily give it; we ſhall be inſenſibly 
led to judge of it, according to its appear- 
us overcharged; and under the 
diſadvantage, in which it is ſhewn us: we 
ſhall, firſt, ſeem unconcerned at the greater 
liberties that others take, and, by degrees, 
proceed to take the very ſame ourſelves. 


by The perſon, whom we moſt highly and 


juſtly honoured, if the buffoonry of our 
Fu were conſtantly levelled at him, 
would ſoon have his worth overlooked by 
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What follows will diſcharge the pro- 
miſe, which I made you at the concluſion 
of my laſt. 


F. was the oracle of his county; to 
whatever point he turned his thoughts, he 
ſoon made himſelf maſter of it. He en- 
tered, indeed, fo early upon buſineſs, that 
he had little time for books; but he had 


read thoſe, which beſt deſerved his peruſal, 
and his memory was the faithful repoſitory 


of their contents. ; 
The helps, that he had not received from 
7 had abundantly ſupplied the 


_  Thecompaſsof his knowledge was amaz- 


ing. There was ſcarce any thing, of 
which 


one in his Ration ought to be in- 


_  . formed, wherein he appeared to be ig- 


norant. Long experience, great ſagacity, 
ach en „ retentivg memory, 


a re 
the reſort to him of all ſorts of people, from 


whom any thing could be learned, and an 
I with ſome of the worthieſt per- 


* The. ſu 
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ſpeak on moſt points with ſuch juſtneſs and 
copiouſneſs, as might induce you to con. 
clude, upon firſt being with him, that the 
topic, on which his diſcourſe turned, was 
what he had particularly and principally 
attended to. Though he owned himſeif 
never to have ſo much as look'd into the 
writings of atheiſts or deiſts; yet, from 
the promiſcuous company he had been 
obliged to keep, and the freedom, with 
which all ſpoke their ſentiments to him, 
there was not, perhaps, a material objec- 


tion to the chriſtian religion, of which he 


was not F. £14 and which he had not 
well conſidered, 
- Senfible of his ſtrength, and ever deſirous 
to ule it in the beſt of cauſes—in the ſer- 
vice of that truth, which operates on men's 
Aice, and would, if attended to, rectify 
it throughout; he did not diſcourage the 
moſt free ſpeakers: he calmly and willing. 
Lege what they could ſay againſt his 
ith, while they uſed reaſon and argument; 
but drollery and jeſt he failed not, though 
with great 
ſpecies of miſrepreſentation—as a ſure evi- 
nce, that truth was not ſought—as an ar- 
tifice, to which none would apply, who 
wu ec 8 their 9 who 
id not deſpair of ſupporting their notions 
by rational — e 
Virtue and true religion had not, per, 


| haps, an abler advocate than this gentle- 


man ; but whatever ſervice his tongue 
might do them, his manners, certainly, 
did them far greater: he convinced you 
of their excellency, by exhibiting to your 


ſenſes their fich he left you no room 


to queſtion how amiable they were, when 
it was from their influence upon him, that 
he ſo much engaged your eſteem and af- 
fectiou; he proved undeniably, how much 
they ſhould bis cur care, by being himſelf 
an inſtance, how much they contributed 
to our happineſs. 7 i 
Never, certainly, did piety ſit eaſier up- 
on any man —— Never, perhaps, was any 
man more eſteemed by the very perſons, 
between whoſe practice and his there was 
the wideſt difference, | 
perior talents he diſcover'd, and 
his readineſs to employ them for the benefit 
of all, who applied to him, engaged alike 
their admiration and their love. 

The obligations, conferred by him, ob- 


tained the height of complaiſance 


his en. Invitations were made the you h 
from :11 quarters; and there was not & 


young man of unf figure near him, wha 
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humour, to reprove, as a 
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was not introduced to him, and directed 


to pay him particular civility, They, who 


ſought to attach him cloſeſt to them by 
conſulting his humour, were never without 


their arguments for licenſing it. True it 


« was, this or that purſuit might not be to 
« the taſte of his father; but neither did 
« jt ſuit his years—When he was a young 
« man, he, undoubtedly, acted as one; he 
« took the diverfions, allowed 3 in 
« the gratifications, to which youth in- 
« clines: no wonder that he ſhould now 
« cenſure what he could not reliſh—that 
« he ſhould condemn the draught, which 
« his head could not bear, and be indiffe- 
.« rent to the features, which he could not 
« diſtinguiſh without his ſpectacles.“ 

When this kind of language had abated 
the reverence, due to ſo excellent an in- 
ſtructor, the buffoon interpoſed ſtill further 
to weaken his influence; gave an air of af- 
ſectation to his decorum—of hypocriſy to 
his ſeriouſneſs—of timorouſneſs to his pru- 
dence—of avarice to his wiſe economy— 
burleſqued the advice, that he might be ſup- 
2 to give, the arguments with which 

was likely to ſupport it, and the reproof 
he would naturally uſe, when he did not 
ſee a diſpoſition to follow i. 

Soon as the young man had attained the 
age, at which the law ſuppoſes us ſaſicient- 
h diſcreet, he expreſſed a moſt earneſt de- 
fire to have an opportunity of appearing 
ſo. Repeated promiſes were made, that if a 

roper allowance was ſettled on him, and 
ve given him to chuſe a place of abode, 


there thould not be the leaſt miſmanage- 


ment; the income aſſigned him ſhould an- 
ſwer every article of expence. | 
The ſon's importunity was ſeconded by 
the fond mother's, and their joint ſolicita- 
tions prevailed. ; The youth was now ac- 
ceſſible, at all times, to the moſt profligate 
of his acquaintance: and one part of their 
entertainment uſually was, to ſet his ex- 
cellent father's maxims and manners in 
the moſt 2 t. This failed 
not to bring on a diſregard to both ſo en- 
tire a 
and the card- table took up all the hours, 
which the bottle relieved not. 
Thus fell the heir of one of the worthieſt 
of our countrymen !—[t was to no purpoſe, 
that ſuch an admirable example had been 
ſet him by the perſon, he was moſt likely 


to regard that ſuch. particular care had 


been taken to reaſon him into a diſcharge 


of his duty—that he had been preſent, 


when the moſt ſubtile adyocates for irre- 


— 


diſregard to them, that the whore 


ligion either were filenced, or induced to 

acknowledge their principles to be mach 
leſs defenſible, than they had hitherto | 
thought them. None of the impreſſions 

of what had been done for him, or ſaid to 
him, or had paſſed hefore him, could hold 
out againſt ridicule; it effaced every trace 
of them, and prepared him to be as bad, as 
his worſt companions could be inclined to 
make him. How great a negle& of him 


enſued ! They who had laugh'd him out 


of the reverence due to his parent's worth, 
rendered him ſoon deſpiſed by all, whoſe 
eſteem could profit or credit him; and he 
died in the 7oth year of his conſtitution, 
when but in the 25th of his age. BY 
J 128. LITE IX 
* n 1 
y laſt gave you a melancholy in- 
ſtance of 1 done by ridicule to 
the heir of a moſt worthy man, not ma- 
ny miles from you. t inflaence it 
had towards the condemnation of him, 
to whom the epithet of divine might, 
perhaps, be more properly applied, than 


to any one, who ever lived under the ſole 


lance of reaſon, has long, you know, 
en matter of diſpute. I will only ob- 
ſerve, concerning the comic writer's ri- 


dicule of Socraterom— 23 
1. That, when ſuch a repreſentation 
could be made of ſo excellent a genen, 


it demonſtrates, that no degree of worth 
can ſecure any perſon from an attempt to 
deſtroy his credit; and' that they, whoſe 
capacities fully enable them to diſcern this 
«worth, may be its ſpitefulleſt enemies, and 
bend their wits to Fr parage it ·— 

2. That, when ſuch à repreſentation 
could be made by a man of arts, with 
any confidence of ſucceſs, it is, further, an 
evidence of the probability, that the higheſt 
and moſt juſt reputation may · ſuffer 


ridicule, and that it may bring into con- 


tempt what is entitled to the greateſt 
1 and hon ou as | 

3. That if the Athenians were fo well 
pleaſed with the means uſed to leſſen the 
character of this ornament, not only to his 
country, but his ſpecies, as to render the 
interpoſition of a powerful party in the 
ſtate neceſſary, to prevent the poet's abuſe 
from meeting with all the ſucceſs, he pro- 
miſed himſelf in it; we are fully taught, 
what may be the pernicious effects of ipge- 
nious drollery—how mach it may weaken - 
the force of any inſtructiou, or any example. 
| Where 


mirth and pl 
us, we neither contract that hatred towards but 
thoſe, by whom we are thus treated, which 


116 


Where violent methods are purſued, in 
order to withdraw us from any religious 
prallice or opinion; they who thus oppoſe it 
88 that they look upon it as 
ſomewhat of great importance, teach «s to 
do the ſame; and often increaſe our at- 
tachment to iK render us more earneſt 
it, than we, otherwiſe ſhould have 

n. But where ſuch practice or opinion 

is treated as a matter of jeſt—where it 
meets with all the ſlight, that {: and 
laughter can expreſs, we ſcarcely know 
how to preſerve our regard to it, as a thing 
of much conſequence; and from eſteem- 
ing it of little moment, we eaſily proceed 


wm to judge it of none at all. 


The force that is offered us, on account 
of our perſuaſion, either occafions ſuch an 
averſion from him, who to it, as 
prevents his having any influence upon us; 
* er engages us in ſo careful an attention to 
+, the grounds, upon whieh we formed our 
| Judgment, as fixes us in the reſolution not 
W of goed h hen onl 
| umour— 0 
— es are exerted againk 


will be our nx from any bad impreſ- 
fions they can make upon us; nor are we 
excited to any examination of our principles, 
that can co us in them. The freedom 
which our companions uſe, in ſporting with 
What we have hitherto reverenced, will 
tempt. us to conclude, that its importance 
is far from being obvious; nor, indeed, 
fp fail, bg afar minds wi a more 

ordinary , to raiſe at len 
ſome doubt in us, whether we have = 
been too fanciful or too credulous. And as 

„ The woman, who deliberates, is loſt,” 
we may fear the man will be ſo likewiſe, 
who ſuffers himſelf to queſtion, how well 
founded his ſeriouſneſs is, merely becauſe 

- his aſſociates are continually deriding it. 
Would you not, induſtriouſly, keep out 
of the way of thoſe, who had power to tor- 
ture you, and whom you knew ready to do 
It; if you would not he guided by them, 
but was determined to think and act, as 
your own reaſon ſhould direct? Believe 


me, Sir, the ſcoffer ſhould- be as much 


. ſhunned by the friend to virtue, as the in- 
. quiſitor by the friend of truth, Whoever 


x it. But when all paſſes under the do 
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ble with thoſe who would diſcourages | 


fincerity—who would oppoſe it, either 

the faggot, or the fair, of Smithfield, A 
very uucommon reſolution is required to 
be ſteady to'the principles, from avowing 
which we muſt to be the heroes 
in a farce; though. we need not appre- 
hend that it will make us victims to the 
flames. 8 | og | 
Wat your temper may be; I cannot af. 
firm; but 1 really think that, with great 
numbers, drollery is not only a ſpecies of 


perſecution, but the moſt dangerous kind 
of it: they would as ſoon be ſcourged, 23 


moeked; be burthened with the croſs, 23 


habited with the purple. Vou can ſcarce- 
2 enough aware of the riſk you run 

being jeſted with, as a viſionary or a 
bigot—as one of much whim, or very lit- 
tle tration. 

But enough of the inducements, that vi- 
tious companions would be under to cor- 
rupt you, and the means they would uſe to 

It, G 


The care you ſhould take, in the choice 
of your company, will be the ſubje& of 
one letter more from Dean Bolton. 
$ 129. LIE TTY EA X. 
All I have to add, on what has lately 
been the ſubje& of correſpondence 
with you, will be contained in this letter, 
I will not lengthen it, by apologizing for 


at, 
Might I ſuppoſe you ſo fortified by a 
right diſpoſition, a wiſe education, _ 
ſenſe, and a thorough knowledge of the 
reaſonableneſy —_— practice enjoined by 
your religion, every attempt to cor- 
rupt your morals would miſcarry ; this 
hurt, however, you would be ſure to find 
from being much in the company of u- 
tious-men, that you would be leis careful 
to become eminently wirtuons—you would 
be leſs careful. to fulfil your obligations, 
than you otherwiſe would be: While yo 
ſaw others ſo much worſe than yourſelf; 
you would not conſider, how much better 
ought to be, than you at preſent are 
ile their groſs faults were avoided, you 
would not conſider, how much there is in 
you, that ought to be amended. | 
We m what is, in any way, com- 


- would attain or preſerve a juſt ſenſe of his mendable, by aring our ſhare of it 
. rr 


Auty, ſhould have as little 
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zund in what degree, as to itſelf, we poſſeſs 
the but in how greater a degree it is 
oſleſſed by us, than by others. i 2 
Among a very ignorant „ 
11 of the loves form wr” both in 
their and his own judgment, for an adept. 
You would, I am ſure, pronounce of 
any gentleman, who kept mean company, 
that there was little hope of his ever acting 
z part, which would greatly credit him: 
de be loved to be chiefly with thoſe, 
who would own, and do h to, his 
ſuperiority; you would think ham by no 
means likely to cultivate much real worth. 
And were it to be ſaid, that you ſhould 
make ſuch. a judgment of him, not becauſe 
of any impreſſion he would 3 
lis companions, but becauſe of the 
tion he ſhewed in the choice of them; I 
ſhould be glad to know, how that man 
muſt be thought affected towards religi 
and virtue, could be willingly preſent, 
where he was ſure, that they would be 
groſoly depreciated. Whoever could bear 
a difparagement of them, muſt have ſo lit- 
tle ſenſe of their worth, that we muſt juſtly 
conclude him ill prepared for reſiſting the 
attempt, to deprive them wholly of their 
influence upon him. And, therefore, we 
may as fitly determine, from diſpoſi- 
tion evidenced by him who keeps bad 
company, What his morals will at length 
be; as we'can determine from the turn of 
mind, diſcoyered by one who keeps mean 
2 what his figure in the world is 
likely to be. 3 TOE 


Thoſe among us, whoſe capacities qua- 


lify them for the moſt conſiderable attain- 


ment>—who might raiſe themſelves to an 


equality with the heroes in literature, of 
the laſt century, fit down contented with 
the ſuperiority they have over their con- 
temporaries—acquieſce in furniſhing a 
bare ſpecimen of what could do, if 
their genius were rouſed, if they were to 
exert their abilities. They regard only 
tage they poſſeſs over the idle 
and illiterate, by whom they are ſurround- 
ed; and give way to their eaſe, when they 


may take it; and yet a as conſider - 
1 fk —— men, we 
moſt admire, did in heir reſpective ages. 


able in their ti 


How many could I mention, to whom 
nature has been. moſt liberal of her endow- 
ments, who are barely in the liſt of au- 
thore, who have only writ enough to ſhew 
how much honour would have done 
their country, had their application been 
called out, and if their names muſt have 


7 


kinds; one 


been no better known than thoſe of their 
acquaintance, unleſs their diligence had 
equalled their capacity. | | | 

What is thus notoriouſly true of lite-. 
rary deſert, is equally ſo of moral: 
perſons, to whom we allot a greater ſhare 
of it, than has long been found-in any in 
their ſtations, how have they their ſenſe of 
right with-held from exerting' itſelf, by 
the few they meet with diſpoſed to animate 
them to any endeavour towards correcting 
the gen IE the connections 
uy have with ſuch numbers, whoſe rule 
is their inelination by that utter diſregard 
to duty, which they ſee in moſt of tho 


with whom they have an intercourſe, © - 


Alas! in the very beſt of us; a convic-. 
tion of what becomes us goes but a litrle 
way in exciting us to practice it. Solici- 
_—_ 2 leſs obſervant of it are, from 
ome or other quarter, perpetually offerin 
themſelves; and are by no . likely 
to be withſtoad, if our reſolutions are not 
ſtrengthened by the wiſe counſels and cor- 
reſpondent examples of our aſſociates. 

« Behold !- young man—You live in an 


age, when it is requiſite to fortify the 


« mind by examples of conſtancy,” ' — + 


This Tacitus mentions as the of 
the admirable Thrajea to the r, ſent 


to tell him, he muſt die; and by whom he 
would have it remarked, with what com- 
polure he died. ll 2 hal ie, > 
Nor is it only when our virtue endan- 
gers our life, as was then the caſe; that 
examples are wanted. Wherever 
there is a prevailing corruption of man- 
ners; they who would act throughout the 
becoming _ muſt be ani to.it by 
ae they hear 2 and ſee 8 
tterns . * * w * F 
— oe ths 1 a oY 

We are eafily induced to judge ſome 
deviation from our rule very excuſable; 
and to allow ourſelves in. it: when our 
thoughts are not called off from our own 
weakneſs and the general guilt: butwhite 
we are converſant with thoſe, whoſe con- 
duct is as unſuitable, as our own, to that of 
the multitude; we are kept awake to a 
ſenſe of our obligations our ſpirits are 
ſupported—we feel the courage that we 
e —we ſee what can be done by ſuch 
as ſhare our frail nature; and ave are a- 
ſhamed to waver, where they per 155 
Aristotle conſiders friendſhip as of three 
3; one ari from virtue, another 
from pleaſure, and another from intereſt; 
but juſtly determines, that there can be no 


. 


112 
true friendſhip, which is not founded in 
virtue. | Par Hies 
The friendſhip contracted from pleafure, 
_- or profit, regards only the pleaſure or pro- 
fit obtained thereby; and ceaſes; when 
theſe precarious motives to it fail: but 
tat, to which virtue gives birth, not hav- 
ing any accidental caufe—being without 
any dependence on humour or intereſt— 


— " 


* 


what we are in ourſelves, never fluctuates, 
op uy and uniformly, remains 
firm and uninterrupted, is laſting as our 
ves. That which is the eſſential quali- 
fication of a friend, ſhould be the chief re- 
commendation in a companion. If, indeed, 
we have any concern for real worth; with 
whom ſhould we be more deſirous to con- 
verſe, than with thoſe, who would accom- 


r us, and encourage us, in the purſuit 
3 9 . 
The ſame writer, mentioning the uſe, 


that friends are of to us in every part of 
life, remarks the benefit, which young men 
find from them to be That they keep 
< them in their duty.” ; 


Had he thought, that any thin 


have been urged more in behalf df friend- 
ſhip; he, 3 would have obſerv- 


ed it. And when ſuch is the language of 
ſo able an inftruRor, and of one who guided 
himſelf in his inſtructions only by the cer- 
tam, the preſent advantage, that would 
Attend a conformity to them; the leſſon we 
have here for the choice of company muſt 
appear worthy the notice even of thoſe, 
Who will have no other guides, but reaſon 


and nature. 

+ If to keep us ſteady to our duty be the 
beſt office, that can be done us If they, 
who are our friends, will be thus ſervice- 
able to us—If the virtuous alone can be 


our friends, our converſation ſhould be 


.chiefly with the virtuous; all familiarity - 


with the vitious ſhould be avoided ; we 
mould conſider thoſe, who would deftroy 
our virtue, as our enemies—our very wort 
enemies, whilſt endeavouring to deprive us 


of the greateſt blefüng, that it is in our 


Power to.obtain; - Dean Bolton, 
J 130, - Os Intemperance in Eating. 
3 By 8 x c T. I. | 


© This reſpedts the 
or the kind of it: if, in either of theſe, we 


intemperance, 
From tranſgreſſing in the quantity of 


ariſing wholly from intrinſic worth, from 
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from doing ſo in the quality of it; ant 
therein we never can tranſgreſs, without 
being . directly admoniſned of it, by our 


very conſtitution, Our meal is never too 


large, but heavineſs comes on— the load 
on our ſtomach is our inſtant tormentor; 
and every repetition of our fault a caution 
to us, that we do not any more thus offend, 
A caution, alas, how unheeded by us 
Crammed like an Engliſhman, was, I find, 2 
proverbial expreſſion in Eraſmus's day 
above two hundred years ago. . 
An error barely in the kind of our ali- 
ment gives us, frequently, no preſent 
alarm; and, perhaps, but a very ſlight one, 


after we have, for ſome years, continued 


in it. In the vigour of youth, ſcarce any 
thing we eat appears to diſagree with us: 


we gratify our palate with whatever pleaſes 


. that we do not yet 


could 


it; feeling nd ill conſequence, and there- 
fore fearing none, 'The inconveniences, 
find, we hope we ſhall 
always eſcape; or we then propoſe to our- 
ſelves a oe upon our appetite, when 
we experience the bad of indulg- 
ing it. 

ith reſpe& to the quantity of our 
food; that may be no *. — in one man, 
which may be the moſt blameable in an- 
other: what would be the height of glut- 
tony in us, if of a weak and tender frame, 
may be, to perſons-of much ſtronger con- 
ſtitution, a quite temperate meal. The 
ſame s of food can, likewiſe, ne- 


ver ſuit ſuch, as have in them diſpoſitions 


to | am diſeaſes, and ſuch, as have no 
evils of that nature to guard againſt : nor 
can they, further, ſait thoſe, who are em- 


ployed in hard labour, and thoſe, who live 


wholly at their eaſe - thoſe, who are fre- 
quently ſtirring and in action, and thoſe, 
whoſe life is ſedentary and inactive. The 


ſame man may, alſo, in the very ſame 


quantity, be free from, or guilty of, excels, 
as he is k. old healthy or diſeaſed 


— as he accuſtoms his body to fatigue, ot 
to e. . 3 
The influence that our food has upon our 


health, its tendency to preſerve or to im- 


pair our conſtitution, is the meaſure of its 


. temperance or exceſs, 


quantity of our food, 


: 


our food a ſpeedier miſchief enſues, than when we feed at tae charge of — 


It may, indeed, ſo happen, that our diet 
ſhall be, g „ver ſparing, without 
ing us any claim to the virtue of tem- 


- perance ;. as when we are more defirous 
3 to the hurt it may do us, 2 
We are g. x pt aol hgh 


to ſave our money, than to pleaſe our pa- 
lates, and, therefore, deny ourſelves at our 
own table, what we eat with greedineſs, 


4 


great 1 


moſt re 
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likewiſe; when our circumſtances not per- 


mitting us, ordinarily, to indulge our ap- 
1 ite, we yet ſet no bounds to it, when we 
0 ve an opportunity of gratifying it. 

d He is the temperate man, whoſe health 


directs his 1 is beſt pleaſed 
with what beſt agrees with him who 


ſerve his life—who is the ſame at every 
table, as at his own—who, when he feaſts, 


* is not cloyed; and ſees all the delicacies 
ä beſore him, that luxury can accumulate; 
x. yet preſerves a due abſtinence amidſt _ 
nt them, N 
The rules of temperance not only obli 

8 vs to abſtain from what now does, or — 
ny we are ſure ſoon will, hurt us: we offend 
hs againſt them, when we avoid not whatever 
* has a probability of being hurtful to us. — 
. They are, further, tranſgreſſed by too 
* great nicety about our —— much ſo- 

lcitude and eagerneſs to procure what we 


noſt reliſh——by frequently eating to ſati- 


en . e 
We have a letter remaining of an hea- 


s then, who was one of the moſt eminent 
ur berſons in an age diſtinguiſhed by the 
i great men it p „ in which he ex- 
n. WM preſſes how uneaſy it made him, to be 
ut. mong thoſe, who placed no ſmall part of 
5 their —＋—ͤ in an elegant table, and 
on. 0 themſelves twice a dax. 
"he In thus deſcribing temperance, let me 
ne. vt be underſtood to cenſure, as a failure 
ons berein, all regard to the food that beſt 
no deaſes us, when it is equally wholeſome 
nor ich other kinds—when its price is neither 
m. N uſaitable to our circumſtances, nor very 
live bat —when it may be conveniently pro- 
fre. ared - hen we are not anxious about it— 
os, den we do not frequently ſeek after it 
The len we are always moderate in its uſe. 
we To govers our appetite is neceſſary; but, 
oh norder to this, there is no neceſſity, that 
ed "* ould always morzify it—that we'ſhould, 
orden every occaſion, conſider what is leaſt 
, wreeable to us. BF AER; 
* Life is no more to be paſſed in a con- 
Fg tant ſelf, denial, than in a round of ſenſual 


oyments. We'ſhould endeavour, that 
l may not be, at any time, painful to us 
þ deny ourſelves what is improper for us; 


wt T b on that as well as other accounts, it is 
4 f 1 that we ſhould frequen 
1 ace ſelf-denial=-that we ſhould often 


lirego what would delight us. But to do + 
ps continually, I cannot ſuppoſe required 
la; becauſe it doth not ſeem reaſonable 
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our virtue, or our health. - 


q eats, not to gratify his taſte, but to pre- ; 


Pu 


te 


on] 
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to debar ourſelves af that food which our 


-palate is formed to reliſh, and which we are 


ſure may be uſed, without any prejudice to 


us, 


Thus much may ſuffice to inform 
guilt of eating intem - 


when we incur the 
perately. r 
The diſſuaſives from it, that appear of 
greateſt weight, are theſe: MME EA 
It is the groiſeſt abuſe 
Providence. 5 


Our bodies owe to it the moſt painful 
diſeaſes, and, generally,” a ſpeedy decay. 
It frequently interrupts the uſe of our 
nobler faculties, and is ſure, at length, great 
ly to enfeeble then. | 
The ftraits to which it often reduces us, 
occaſion our falling into crimes, which 
would, otherwiſe, have been our utter ab- 


- 


horrence, Dean Bolton. 
$ 131. On Intemperance in Eating. + 
S = cm. II. | 


To conſider, firſt, exceſs in our ſood as 
the grotieſt abuſe of the giſts of -Provi- 
aricty of creatures, with which 
God has repleniſhed the earth the abun- 
dant proviſion, which he has made for 
many of them — the care, which he has 


The vaſt v 


taken that each ſpecies - of them ſhould be 


preſerved the numerous conveniencies 


of the gifts of - 
Ie is the vileſt detafiment ef onrthives;s: : © 


they adminiſter to us—the pleaſing change 


of food they afford us—the ſuitable food _ 
that we find, among their different kinds, 
to different climates, to our different ways 
of life, ages, conſtitutions, diſtempers, are, 
certainly, the moſt awakening call to the 
higheſt admiration, and the gratefulleſt 
of the divine wiſdom-an eſs. 
ſenſe is properly expreſſed, by the 
due gere of whit is ſo graciouſly af. 
forded us by the application of it to thoſe 
es, for which it was manifeſtly -in« - 
But how contrary hereto is his 
practice, who lives as it were but to eat, 
and conſiders the liberality of idence 
as catering for his . 8. 
| doth us will be pre- 
ſently conſidered; and, in whatſoever de- 
gree it hurtz us, we to ſuch a degree aduſe 
our Maker's bounty, which m deſign our 


thy good — Which, certainly, is directed to our 
welfare. 


5 ere we, by indulging our 
petites, only to make qurſelves 


leſs capable of diſcharging any of the du- 


. 
 * & 4 


ink that it ſhould be our duty wholly dee our fayiony-i5 why _ | 


> fit fot 3 * 
any of the offices of life, only to become 


* 


14 
that, in this reſpect likewiſe, our uſe of the 


Divine beneficence is quite contrary to 


what it requires. He who has appointed 
us our buſineſs here—who, by our pecu- 
liar capacities, has ſignified to us our pro- 
per employments, thereby diſcovers to us 
. how far merely to pleaſe ourſelves is al- 
lowed us; and that, if we do fo, to the 
- hindrance of a nobler work, it is oppoſing 
is intention; it is defeating the end of life, 
by thoſe very gifts, which were beſtowed to 
carry us on more chea towards it. 
When my palate has a large ſcope for 
its innocent choice—when I have at hand 
what may moſt agreeably recruit my 
ſtrength, and what is moſt effeRual to 
reſerve it; how ingratitude and 
Peſencts ſhew th ves in the exceſs, 
which perverts the aim of ſo much kind- 
_ - neſs, and makes that to be the cauſe of m 
forgetting with what view I was. — 
which ought to keep me ever mindful of 
it! As the bounty of Heaven is one of the 
ſtrongeſt motives to a reaſenable life, how 
guilty are we if we abuſe it to the purpoſes 
of a ſenſual! Our crime muſt be highly 
* aggravated, when the more conveniences 
our Maker has provided for us, we are ſo 
much the more unmindful of the taſk he 


| has enjoined us—when'by his granting us 


what may ſatisfy our appetite, we are in- 
K 
{elves fla ves to it. 

Let intemperance in our food be next 
conſidered, as the ſhamefulleſt debaſement 
of ourſelves. 5 c 

Life, as we have been wiſely taught to 
conſider it, is more than meat. Man could 
not be ſent into the world but for quite 
tlifferent purpoſes, than merely to indulge 

Bis palate. ble has an underſtanding 

given him, whichhe may greatly improve ; 

many are the perfections, which he is 
| 40 attain; much good to his fellow - 
creatures he has abilities to do: and all 
2 be truly ſaid of all mankind; all 

| us may improve our reaſon, ma 

„ uſaful to — 
low creatures. There are none, therefore, 


e bom it is not the fouleſt reproach, that 


Heir belly is their God. that they are 
anote doljcitous to -favour, and th 
| 40 frengthen, the importuvity of their ap- 


* to weaken and maſter it, b 
| Frequent rvitance and reſtraint; The 


reaſ being is to be always under the 
anfiucdce of reaſon ; it is his excellence, 
is atxe; to be ſo: Whatever is an 
- Anarapee tatbis degrades him, reflects on 
him diſgrace and contempt. And as our 
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1 


reaſon and appetite are in a conſtant 


ſation td each other, there is no indulging 8 
the latter, without leſſening the power of * 
the former: If our appetite is not govem- ſen 
ed by, it will govern, our reaſon, and pro 
make its moſt prudent ſuggeſtions, its wiſck 4 
counſels, to be unheeded and lighted. ing 
The fewer the wants of any being are, hon 
we muſt conſider it as fo much the more is n 
perfect; ſiqce thereby it is leſs dependent, com 
and has leſgeof its 7 without itſelf, ſach 
When we raiſe our thoughts to the Beings cove 
above us, we. cannot but attribute to the inter 
higher orders of them, {till farther removes that 
from our own weakneſs and indigence, for © 
till we reach God bimſelf, and exempt 
him from wants of every kind. 

Knowing thus what muſt be afcribed to $ 
natures ſuperior to ours, we cannot be ig- | 
norant, what is our own beſt recommend- T 
ation ; by what our nature 1s raiſed; where- as h 
in its worth is diſtinguiſhed. us th 
To be without any wants is the Divine It 
prerogative; our praiſe is, that we add not more 
to the number of thoſe, to which we were perar 
appointed—that we have none we can E 
avoid that we have none from our own and t 
miſconduct. In this we attain the utmoſt that i 
degree of perfection within our reach. Th 

On the other hand, when fancy has the a 
multiplied our neceſſities— When we owe | years 
know nat how many to ourſelves—when of it, 
our eaſe is made dependent on delicacies, W] 
to which our Maker never ſubjected it— fore t 
when the cravings of our luxury bear no find, 
proportion to thoſe of our natural hunger, WI feaſt i 
What a degenerate race do we become bread. 
What do we but fink our rank in the cre- , 
ation. | ; conſid 
- He whoſe voraciouſbeſs prevents his be- dſe th 
ing ſatisfied, till he is loaded to the full of « mee 
what he is able to hear, who eats to the kim 
utmoſt extent of what he can eat, is a were terrain 
brute, and one af the loweſt kind of brutes WW by hin 
the generality of them obſerving a } "meal, 
moderation in their food When duly re- 04 
lieved ſeeking no more, and forbearing i luftrio 
even what is before them. But below a kid of 
brute is he, who, by indulging himſelſ oke 
has contraſted. wants, from which natur prince 
exempted him; whomuſt be made hung Per 
by art, muſt have his focd undergo nel . 
moſt unwholeſome preparations, be ore þ hiſtory 
can be inclined to taſte it; only reliſhung has rec 
_— — his life ſup Tw 
ported by what noceſſarily ſhortens l. a 
3 
Ra reaſon, refleftzon, foreſight given 1 twas 
wants a name to-repreſent it in the ful Fc. 


its deformity, With privileges 1 5 


thoſe of the creatures below us, how 
eat is our baſeneſs, our puilt, if thoſe 
endowments are ſo far — „that they 
ſerve us but to find out the means of more 
profsly corrupting ourſelves | 
I cannot quit this head, without remark- 
ing it to be no Met argument of the diſ- 
honour we incur by gluttony, that nothin 
is more carefully avoided in all-well-bred 
company, nothing would be thought 
{ach more brutal and rude, than the diſ- 
covery of any marks of our having eat 
intemperately—of our having exceeded 
that proportion of food, which is proper 
for our nouriſhment. 
I, : f Dean Bolton. 


5132. On Intemperance in Eating, 
| SzxcrT. III. | 
To conſider, further, exceſs in our food 


as haſtening our death, and bringing on 
us the moſt painful diſeaſes. 

It is evident, that nothing contributes 
more to the preſervation of life, than tem- 
perance. © 
Experience proves it to be act ſo; 
and the ſtructure of the human body ſhews 


that it muſt be ſo. 
They who deſeribe the golden age, or 


the age of innocence, and near a 

ve | 8 years of life, repreſent the cuſtomary food 
men WY of it, as the plaineſt and moſt ſimple; - 
cies, Whether animal food was at all uſed be- 
1— ſore the flood, is queſtioned: we certainly 
r no find, long after it, that Ler's making a 
er, Feat is deſcribed by his baking unleavened 
me! bread. 1 3 

cr. Abrabam entertained thoſe, whom he 


conſidered of ſuch eminence, as that, to 
uſe the words of ſcripture, he ran to 
meet them from the tent door, aud bowed 
* himſelf to the ground; Abraham's. en- 
tertainment, I ſay, of perſons thus honoured 
by him, was only with a calf, with cakes 
meal, with butter and mill. 


luſtrious of gueſts ſhewed itſelf in killing a 
kid of the goats; and we read that Fife 
looked upon this to be a preſent, which his 
prince would not diſdain. 

Perhaps my reader would rather take a 
neal with fome of the worthies-of profane 


Nest at an entertainment, which was, cer- 
amly, defigned to be a fplendid one; fince 
Twas made by Acbillr for three ſuch con- 
10 „ as- Phenix, Ajax, and 
Wer; perſons, 


1 


Gidiom's hoſpitality towards the moſt il- 
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iy 


and putting it into the r, if Mr. 
ope be allowed to deſcribe their taſks on 
this occaſion, E 
==—Þ atrocles o'er the blazing fire h 
Heaps in a brazen vaſe three chines entire: 
The brazen vaſe Automedon ſuſtains, 
Which fleſh of „and goat contains: 


The parts trans fixes, and with ſkill divides. 
Mean while Rarroclus ſweats the fire to raiſes 


| will, in the language of Hebie, eat 
liffory, than with thoſe, wuom the ſacred table. eee 
recorded. a | 


I'will be bis introduce He ſhall be a 


whom he himſelf repre- 


.wlſe- was 


._ 
ſents as being, of all the Grecian chiefs, 
thoſe whom he moſt honours. NE IT 
He will eafily be believed herein; for 
this declaration is-ſcarce ſooner out of his 
mouth, than he and his friends, Patroches - 
and Automedon, ſeverally employ themſelves .. 
in niaking up the fire—chopping the meat, 


bet 
Achilles at the — Kat preſides 


The tent is brighten'd with the riſing blaze. 


But who is dreſſing the fiſh and fowls # 
This ul 2 9 The 
is ſo v a caterer, that he 
Ude, 3 of that kind for his 4 : 
on this occaſion ; or, on another, even for 
the luxurious Phæaciam. Such ſamples 
theſe of Homer's entertainments, as will 
ain entire credit to what is ſaid of them in 
Plutarch, that we muſt riſe almoſt hungry 
from them.” Symp. Lib. II. Qu. 10. 
_—— blind __— c | —4 
a ftroller=okeepi company, 
23 — the feaſts he 1 for the 
t, more to re e quanti 
of the food which he — for — 
than the kind of it: would you rather be 
one of FirgiPs gueſts, as he lived in an 
age, when good —_— was underſtood 
converſed with people of rank knew 
whatdiſhes they liked, and would therefore 
not fail to place fuch befpre them Þ 
Von then be the gueſt of the Row 
man Do you chuſe beef, or mutton 
would you be helped to pork, 6r do you 
po goat's-fleſh ? You have no ſtomach 
rſuch fort of diet. He has nothing elſe 
for you, unleſs Polypbemus will ſpare you a 
leg or an arm of one of the por Greet he 
z or unleſs you will join the half 
crew, and take a bit of the ſtags, 
which are dreſſod as ſoon as killed-; or un- 
leſs you pd. lover of bread- and 
apples, and in order tofatisfy yourbunger, 


ta ＋ 

Dito, indeed, gives Bas and his come 
panions a moſt ſplendid entertainment, as 
far as numerous attendants eonſtitute one; 
but the poet mentions nothing chat the 
heroes tad tv eat, except bread; whatever 
got for them he includes in the 
ue term Dapes ; which, in other po | 
Fe * f L b : 


* 
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\ 


* 
3 — 
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of the Zneid, is applied to all the coarſe 


fare already mentioned. 


As the luxury of mankind increaſed, 


their lives ſhortened : The half of Abra- 


Bam's age became regarded as a ſtretch, 
far beyond the cuſtomary period. So in 


profane hiſtory we find, that when the arts 
of luxury were unknown in Rome, its ſeven 


kings reigned a longer term, than, after- 
wards, upon the prevalency of thoſe arts, 
was completed by its firit twenty empe- 
Tors. 

Such perſons, indeed, among the an- 


cients, whoſe precepts and practice moſt 
- recommended temperance in diet, were 


eminent inſtances of the benefit accruing 
from it, in the health preſerved, and long 
Lfe attained by it. | 
Gorgias lived 107 years. 
Hippocrates reached, according to ſome 
writers, his 104th year, according to others 


his 109th. 


Pythagoras, of whom it was obſerved, 
that he was never known to eat to ſatiety, 
lived to near 100 years; if Famblichus may 
be credited. D. Laertius ſays, that ac- 
cording to moſt writers he was, when he 
loſt his life, in his goth year. Out of his 
ſchool came n N who lived, as ſome 
fay, to 109; Kenophilus, who lived to 

ve 105. 

Zeno lived to 98: his diſciple and ſuc- 
ceſſor Cleanthes - 99. pl | 

Diegenes, when he died, was about go. 
Plato reach'd his 81ſt year; and his fol- 
lower Xenocrates his 84th. | 
| Lycurgus, the lawgiver of the Lacedæ- 
monans, who, when they obeyed: his laws, 


were not leſs h re by their abſte- 


miouſneſs than by eir fortitude, lived to 
25; and their King Age/laus took pay of 
achos at 80; afterwards aſſiſted Netane- 
bos; and, having eſtabliſhed him in his 


* died, in his return to Sparta at 


Cato, the Cenſor, is introduced by Tlly 
repreſenting himſelf as, when in his 84th 


year, able to aſſiſt in the ſenate—to ſpeak - 


uf the aſſembly of the le, and to pi 
his friends and 8 the —— 
which they might want from him. 

Lucian introduces his account of long- 


lived perſons, with the obſervation, that it 


might be of uſe, as ſhewing that they, who 

too my _— of their bodies and 
Vi and enjo 

e 3 geſt, enjoyed the 


To come nearer to our own times: the 


diſcovery of a new world has confirmed the 


{ 
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obſervations furniſhed by the old; that in 
thoſe countries, where the greateſt ſimpli- 
city of diet has been uſed, the greateſt 
length of life has been attained. 

f the ancient inhabitants of Virginia we 
are told, That their chief diſh was mai, 
and that they drank only water: That their 


diſeaſes were few, and chiefly proceeded 


from exceſſive heats or colds.” Al. Greg, 
vol. v. p. 711. © Some of them lived to 
upwards of 200 years.” PuRrcCnas, vol. 
v. p. 946. The ſobriety of the ancient 
inhabitants of Florida lengthen'd their lives 
in ſuch ſort, that one of their kin 7 ſays 
Morgues, told me, he was three hundred 


years old; and his father, whom he then 


ſhewed me alive, was fifty years older than 
himſelf.” Purcxsas, vol. v. p. 961. 
And if we now ſearch after particular 
inſtances of perſons reaching to extreme 
old age, it is certain that we mult not reſos: 
for how to courts and palaces; to 1he 
dwellings of the great or the wealthy ; but 
to the cells of the religious, or to cot- 
tages; to the habitations of ſuch, whole 
hunger is their ſauce, and to whom a 
wholeſome meal is a fafticiently delicate 
one. : | 
- » Martha Waterhouſe, of the townſhip of 
North Bierley in Yorkſhire, died about the 
year 1711, in the 104th year of her age: 
— maiden ſiſter, Heſter Fager, of the ſame 
lace, died in 1713, in the 107th year of 
er age. They had both of them reef 
from the townſhip of Py nigh fifty 
years. Abridgement of Phil. Tran. by 
Jom xs, vol. it. p. 2. p. 115. 
Dr. Harvey in his anatomical account 
of J. Parr, who died in the 15 3d year of 
his age, ſays— that, if he had not changed 
his Ke and air, he might, perhaps, have 
lived a good while longer. His diet was 
old eheele, milk, coarſe bread, ſmall beer, 
and whey. ; | 
Dr. 7 Robinſon ſays of H. Jenkins the 
fiſherman, who lived 169 years, that his 
diet was coarſe and ſour. 
Dr. M. Lifter, having mentioned ſeveral 


old perſons of Craven in 7: ork/hire, ſays= | 


The food of all this mountainous country 
is exceeding coarſe. Abr. of Phil. Tra. 
by Lowr non r, vol. iti. p. 307, Cc. 
Bucbanas ſpeaks of a rman in his 
own time, who married at ſoo, went out 
in his little "fiſhing boat in the roughet 
weather at 149, and at laſt did not die of 
any painful diſtemper, but merely won 
out by age. Rer. Scat, Hift. lib. 1. ad fin. 
Plutarch mentions. our countrymen 2 
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in his time, growing old at 120, To ac- 


count for this, as he does, from their cli- . & 


mate, ſeems: leſs rational than to aſcribe it 

to their way of living, as related by Dio- 

darus Siculus, who. tell us—that their diet 

was fimple, and that they were utter ſtran- 
rs to the delicate fare of the wealthy. 

In our ſeveral neighbourhoods we all of 
us ſee, that they who leaſt conſult their 
appetite, who leaſt give way to its wanton- 
neſs or voraciouſneſs, attain, generally, to 
years far exceeding theirs, who deny- 
themſelves nothing they can reliſh, and 
conveniently procure. | 
Human life, indeed, being expoſed to fo 
many thouſand accidents, its end being 
haſtened by ſuch a prodigious diverſity 
of means, there is no care we can take of 
ourſelves, in any one reſpect, that will be 
our effectual preſervative ; but, allowing 
for caſualties and difference in conſtitutions; 
we every where perceive, that the age 
of thoſe, who neglect the rules of tempe- 
rance, is of a much ſhorter date than 
theirs, by whom theſe rules are carefully 
followed. 83 

And if we attend to our ſtructure, it 
muſt thence be evident that it cannot be 


-. 
* 


otherwiſe. Dean Bolton. 
9 133- On Intemperance in Eating. 
| Sz cr, IV. yet 


The human body may be conſidered as 
compoſed of a great variety of tubes, in 
which their proper fluid is in a perpetual 
motion, Our health is according to the 
condition, in which theſe veſſels and this 
fluid are. LP 18, 2643 
The ruptured, or too relaxed, or too ri- 
zid ſtate of the one; and the redundancy 
or deficiency, the reſolved or viſcid, the 
aceſcent or the putreſcent ſtate of the other, 
is a diſorder in our frame. Whether our 
exceſs be in the quantity or quality of ali- 
ment, we muſt ſuffer by it, in . /ome or other 
of theſe ways. e ON | 

By the ſtomach being frequently loaded, 
that fulneſs of the veſſels enſues; y which 
the fibres are weakened - the circulation 
becomes languid - perſpiration js leſſened: 
—o0bſtructions. are formed - the humours 
become viſcid and ſoon putrid. - 
In the progreſs to this laſt ſtate, different 
diſeaſes take place; according to the gene- 
ral ſtrength or weakneſs of the ſolids, or 
«cording to the debility of ſome particular 
organ; according to the conſtitution of the 
ur; according to our reſt or motion ; ac- 
cording to the warmth in which we keep, or 


} 
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the cold, to which we expoſe ourſelves, 


Co 
Exceſs may be in the quantity of our 
food, not only when we eat ſo as to bur- 
then the ſtomach; but, likewiſe, when our 
meals bear not a juſt proportion to our la- 
bour or exerciſe, 75 Tots LP 
We are tempted to exceed in the quan- 
tity of our food, by the ſeaſoning of it, or 
by the variety of it. | 
The ſtimulus of ſauce ſerves but to ex- 
cite a falſe appetite—to make us eat much 
more than we ſhould do, if our diet were 
quite ſimple. | . 5 
The effect is the ſame, when our meal is 
compoſed of ſeveral kinds of food: their dif- 
ferent taſtes are ſo many inducements to ex-' 
ceſs, as they are ſo many provocations to eat 
beyond what will ſatisfy our natural wants. 
And thus, tho? we were never to touch a 
diſh, which had its reliſh from any the 
leaſt unwholeſome ingredient; tho? our diet 
were the plaineſt, and nothing came ever 
before us, that had any other elegance than 


from the ſeaſon, in which it was brought 


to our table, or the place in which it ap- 
peared there; we yet might greatly hurt 
ourſelves: we might be as 1 rate, 
and as ſpeedily deſtroy ourſelves by our 


intemperance with and boiled meat, as 


with fricaſſees and ragouts. | 
The quality of our aliment may be miſ—- 
chievous to us, either as univerſally pre- 
judicial to the human conſtitution, or aa 
unſuitable to our own ;—unſaitable to the 
weakneſs of our whole frame, or to ſome 
defect in the formation of a part of it, or 


to that taint we have in us, from the diſ- 


* 


eaſes or vices of our parents. _ . _ ' 
We may be greatly prejudiced by the 
kind of our food. i in many other ways z and 
we, ordinarily, are ſo, by not regarding 
what agrees with the elimate, in Which we 
are - hat with the country we inhabĩt 
what with the manner of life we lead. 
From the great heat that ſpices occaſion, 
and from the length of time they continue 
it, we may truly ſay, that their copious 
and daily uſe in food muſt be injurious to 
all counſtitutim mm ar net 
- So for ſalted meats, the hurt that may be 


feared from them, when they are our con- £ 
ſtant meals, is eaſily: collected, from the - 


irritation they muſt cauſe in their pa 8 
thro' the body from the injury, that muſt 
hence enſue to its finer membranes from 
the numerous acrid particles, that muſt here- 
by be lodged in the of the ſkin, he 
cker which his pſt produce, 7 
3 ; ; RE. 


" * 


- 
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the large quantity of perſpirable matter 
which Poe, — I in, and, 


— — 
— — Ay = cot —— 


term, nor much interrupt the eomfort, of 
life, if. we will make 


8 greatly foul the blood 
from the 8 ul ſymptoms, that attend a 
high 


of the ſcurvy ; the relief of 


which, by vegetables, by freſh meat, by 
liquids fitteſt to remove the effects of a 


. muriatic cauſe, plainly ſhews them to be 


_ ſuch a cauſe. 

Whatever has the baut-gout may be 
looked upon as conſiſting of ſuch ative 
partieles, as cannot but make our frequent 
eating. of it very dangerous — as' muſt 
render it much fitter to be uſed as phyſic, 
than as food, 


. From a mixture of meats, each of them 


wholeſome in its kind, a bad chyle may be 


formed: and the rule in phyſic is, that an 


error in the firſt digeſtion will not be 


- mended in the ſecond. - 


A delicate conſtitution is, ſpeedily, either 
quite-defſtroyed, or irrecoverably diſorder- 


ed, when. the diet is not exactly adapted 
to it—is not ſuch as leaſt irritates, as 


leaſt heats, as is moſt eaſily concocted, as 
ſooneſt paſſes out of the body, and leaves 
the feweſt impurities behind it there. 


Tu weakneſs, or the wrong formation, 
of a part of our frame is, generally, a call 


to the utmoſt care about our food; and as 


our obſerving this may extend our. life, 
even under either of thoſe. circumſtances, 
as far as we could have hoped it would; 


have been prolonged, if we had been with- 


aut an fach def ; ſo. our failure therein. 
May, in à ve 
8 


ſhort time, be fatal to us. 
e moſt fimple aliment will, perhaps, 
be unable to. hinder our feeling, in ſome 


degree, the bad conſequences of the diſ- 
| 2 of our parents: but 


how far they ſhall affect us, depends, v 
in a great meaſure, u — onayg 


L hunger our ſance, 
and, in every meal we eat, regard the diſ- 


tempers we inherit; but early, alas! and- 
8 ſufferings be, our years few 


of uneaſineſs, when, without any 


ſuch regard, our taſte is directed by that of 
the ſound and athletic when the ſolicita- 


Lions of appetite lead us to forget the rea- 
ions we have to reſtrain it. | 


In. this climate and country, where, for 
ſo many months in the year, the cuticular 
diſcharges are fo ſmall--where the air ſq 
often, ſuddenly, and to. ſo. great a de- 
gree, Varies its equilibrium, and where our 


. haps, as fatal to us, as 


contract the 
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veſſels, therefore, are as frequently, as ſud. 
denly, and as greatly contracted or expan- 
ded where fogs ſo much abound, and {6 
much contribute to impair the elaſticity of 
our fibres—to hinder-the proper both. ſe- 
cretions and excretions—to deſtroy the due 
texture of the blood, and vitiate our whole 
habit, it muſt be obvious, what we have 
to fear, when our aliment hurts us in the 
ſame way with our air—when the one 
heightens the diſorder, to which we are 
expoſed by the other. 

An inattention to the nutriment fit for 
us, when we ſeldom uſe any exerciſe, or, 
always, very gentle when our life is ſe- 
dentary, * from the buſineſs by which 
we tain ourſelves, or from our love of 
eaſe, or from our ee ee is per- 

almoſt any inſtance 
of wrong conduct, with which we can be 
cha le. By bigh feeding and little or 
no exerciſe, we are not only expoſed to 
the moſt dangerous diſeaſes, but we make 
all diſeaſes dangerous: we make thoſe 
ſo, which would; otherwiſe, be ſlight and 
eaſily removed we do not only ſubje& 
ourſelves to the particular maladies, which 
have their riſe wholly from luxury, butwe 
render ourſelves more liable to thoſe, which 
have no connexion with it. We, then, are 
among the firſt, who are ſeized with the 
diſtempers, which the conſtitution of the 
air oecaſions We are moſt apt to receive 
all thoſe of the infeftious kind We take 
cold whence we might leaſt fear it; and 
find its immediate conſequence, a malig- 
nant or an inflammatory fever, or ſome 
other diſeaſe equally to be dreaded: 

A writer in phyſie of the firſt rank aſſerts, 


that our diet is the chief cauſe of all our 


diſeaſes that other cauſes only take effect 


— 


from the diſpoſition of our body, and the 


ſtate of its humours. 

There Is, I am perſuaded, much truth in 
this aſſertion. For, as in countries, where 
the inhabitants greatly indulge themſelves, 
few die of old age; ſo where a ſtrict tempe- 


rance is obſerved, few. die but of old age. 


We find, hkewiſe, perſons, as Socrates for 
inſtance, who, by their regular living, have 
preferved ves from the infection of 
a diſeaſe, that has made the cruelleſt havock 


around them. We perceive, alſo, the re- 
ſtorers of health uſually attempting its reco- 


very by ſome or other diſcharge, by drain- 
ing the body in ſome way or other. And if 
evacuation is the cure of our diſorders, we 


juſtly think, that repletion is their moſt 
AY 9 general 
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nefal cauſe. But if this may admit 


do; yet is it on all hands agreed—that 
there are ſeveral diſtempers, to which few. 
are ſubject but for want of ſelf-denial in 
themſelves, or their anceſtors—that moſt 
of theſe ens a are of the painfulleſt 
fort, and that ſome of them are ſuch as we 
for years lament, without the leaſt kope of 
recovery, and under an abſolute certainty, 
that the longer they continue upon us the 
more grievouſly they will diſtreſs us; the 
zcuteneſt of our ſufferings 
be conſtantly: increafing. Dear Bolton. 

134. On Intemperance in Tating. 

| SECT. V. 

Let me, alſo, conſider intemperance 
in what we eat, as frequently interrupt- 
ing the uſe of our nobler faculties; and 


ſure; at length, greatly to enfeeble them. 
Hoy long is it before we are really ourſelves, 


3 


— 


Under ĩt, our ſenſes are dulled, our memory 
clouded; heavin n 
ſome hours muſt paſs, before our vivacity 
fill vigour. The man is not ſeen to ad- 
vantage, his real abilities are not to be diſ- 
covered, till the effects of his gluttony are 


the weight that oppreſſed it. | 

The hours preceding a plentiful meal, or 
thoſe; which ſacceed its entire digeſtion, 
are, vr all find; ſuch, in which we are fitteſt 


r .  F=r17 wv 7 


| of the- are beſt exerted; 
3 How ſmall a part of his time is therefore, . 
Ty 1 himſelf! What 3 
* ae length of his repaſts - the ſpace during 
br nile hea a0 inmare, Rapifion by his ex. 
ceſs in them - the many hours of ſlerp that 
in ie wants to refreſh, and of exerciſe to 
re freagthen him; within how ſmall a com- 
3, paſs-15 that portion of his life b „ in 
e wiel hig rational powers are fitly diſ- 
e. 1 Ee. 
or n the yigour of youth, in the full 
ve — bar —— | 
of tration of: appetite allows only ſhort in- 
ck aua of clear enſion, of-cloſe at- 
e- tention, and the uſe of our * 
o- but if; either g an uncomimonly firm. 
n- {nſitation, or by ſpending all thoſe hours: 
lif reer 
wo ies or in our beds, we are enabled, not- 
oft ithitanding ſuch gratification; to reach a 


tr advanced age; what a melancholy 


/ 


- 


3 


Fade, which, I think, it hardly can 


from them will 


creaſe its un 


aſter our ſtomach has received its fil laad: 
returns, before reaſon can again act with its 


removed, till his conſtitution has thrown off 


to tranſact our affairs, in which all the acts 


with too much ſpeed advancing, 
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ſpectacle do we 2 y afford out 
memory, our wit, our ſenſe almoſt wholly ' 
deſtroyed—their remains ſcarce allowing a 
conjecture to be formed thence, what they 
have been the ruins of the man hardly  - 
furniſhing a trace of his former ornaments. 
Moſt of thoſe diſeaſes, which luxury 
brings upon our bodies are, indeed; a gra- 
dual impairing of our intellectual faculties: 
the mind ſhares: the diſorder of its com- 
panion, acts as that permits, diſcovers a 


greater or leſs capacity, according to the 
— i perfect ſtare. And as the 


body, when dead, is totally unſit to be acted 
upon by the ſoul; ſo the nearer it is brought 
to death by our gluttony, the more we in- 
to diſplay, by how noble 
a principle it is actuated what the extent 
of thoſe abilities is, hogan the bounty of 
our infinitely ' powerful Creator 
has afforded Jer ö 7 
It only remains that I'confider, how ru- 
inous the exceſs I am cenſuring is to our | - 
fortune; and to what a mean dependence, 5 
to what: vile diſhoneſt practices, it often 
There are few eſtates, that can bear the 
expence, into which what is called an ele- 
gant table will draw us. It is not only the 
rice of what is ſet before us, that we are 
ere to regard, but the waſte that the 1. 
niſters to our luxury occaſion - their rapine 
the example they ſet to all, who are con- 
cerned in our affairs, and the diſqualifica- / 


ion, tion, under which we put ourſelves to look * 


into them. 
He who is determined to pleaſe his pa- 
late at any price, infects not only theſe 
about him with his extravagant turn; but 
ives them opportunities of defrauding 
— which are ſeldom neglected. He. 
houſe is the reſort of the of mankind; - 
for ſuch they always are, whom a well 
ſpread table aſſembles; and who, by ap- 
lauding. the profuſeneſs that feeds them, 
y extling, a proofs of a refined under- 
ſtanding, what are the ſureſt marks of a 
one, or rather of the total want of 
one, hurry on the ruin, that was, otherwiſe, 


Bat ſmall is their number; whom it con- 


- cerns to be told, how a large fortune max 


be reduced; how the making aꝶ muſt be 

hindered, is the argument, in which the” © - 

generality are intereſted. is hindrance 

is the ſure, the undeniable conſequence! of 
iving way to our appetite, | I'havealrea- 

£ obſerved, what hurt our 'very N 4) 

often + Fi from it to what a degree 

| 4 . dur 


12⁰ 
our intellect is at length impaired by it: I 
may, further, truly repreſent it as always 


indiſpoſing us to that diligence, to that ap- 


lication, without which no ſcience is to 
maſtered, no art learned, no buſineſs 
well conducted, no valuable accompliſh- 
ment, of any kind, obtained. 
Let us have our ſupport, and ſeek the 
increaſe of our ſtore, from our traffick, or 
from our labour;. it is plain, that he who 
indulges himſelf leſs than we do, as he 
needs leſs to maintain hir than we do, ſo 
he can fell, or can work, cheaper, and 
muſt, therefore, make thoie advantages, 
which we are not to z muſt by his 
leſſer, gains be, at lng enriched, while 
we, with our larger, be in a conſtant 


poverty. i 

A ſtill worſe effect of our luxurious turn 
I reckon thoſe mean and baſe practices, to 
which it tempts us. When the plain meal, 
that our ſcanty circumſtances, after a libe- 
ral and expenſive education, furniſh, can- 
not content us; and we muſt either live at 
another's table, or provide a chargeable 
entertainment at our own ; we deſcend to 


the vileſt flattery, the moſt ſervile complai- 


ſance; every generous ſentiment is extin- 


guiſhed in us; we ſoon become fully con- 
vinced, that he, who will often eat at ano- 
ther's coſt, muſt be ſubje& to another's 
humours, muſt countenance him in his 
fallies — and comply with him in his 
Let his favour at length exempt us from 
ſo diſhonourable an attendance, by furniſh- 
ing us with the means of having plenty at 
home: yet what is plenty to 4 
rious ? His wantonneſs increaſes with his 
income; and, always needy, he is always 
dependent. Hence no ſenſe of his birth or 
education, of honourtr conſcience, is any 
check upon him; he is the mean drudge, 
the abandoned tool of his feeder, of who- 
ever-will be at the charge of gratifying his 
palate. > $041 
So, if our trade be our maintenance, as 


* 


no fair gains can anſwer the expence, which 


what is called good eating occaſions, we 


are ſoon led to indirect artiſices, to fraudu- . 


lent dealing, to the moſt tricking and 
knaviſh practices. | . 
In a word, neither our health nor life, 
neither our credit nor fortune, neither our 
virtue nor underſtanding, have any ſecurity 


but from our temperance. The greateſt 


bleſſings, which are here enjoyed by us 
ha ve it for their ſource, NY 97 — 


— 


e luxu- 
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Hence it is that we have the fullef uſe 
of our faculties, and the longefe. 

Hence it is, that we fear not to be poor, 
and are ſure to be independent. 

Hence diſeaſe and pain are removed 
from us, our decay advances inſenſibly, 
and the approaches of death are as gentle 
as thoſe of ſleep. * 

Hence it is we free ourſelves from all 
temptations to a baſe or ungenerous ac- 
tion. | þ 5744s 

Hence it is that our paſſions are calmed, 
our luſts ſubdued, the purity of our hearts 
preſerved, and a virtuous conduct through- 
out made eaſy to us. | 

When it is made ſo—when by the eaſe, 
which we find in the praQtice of virtue, we 
become confirmed therein render it habi- 
tual to us; we have then that qualifica- 
tion for happineſs in a future hate, which, 
as the beſt title to it, affords us the beſt 
grounds to expect it. Dean Bolton, 


$ 135, On Intemperance in Drinking. 
The ns drunkenneſ: 
* <2 55 
which the common reaſon of mankind ſug - 
geſts, are theſe— FT 
The contemptible figure which it gives 
22 556] 
The hindrance it is to any confidence 


being repoſed in us, ſo far as our ſecrecy 


is concerned: ; 


The dangerous advantage, which it af- 
fords the crafty and the knaviſh over us: 
The bad effects, which it hath on our 
health: E 
The prejudice, which our minds receive 
from it: 4 
Its diſpoſing us to many - crimes, and pre- 
paring us for the greateſt : 
The contemptible figure, which drunk- 


enneſs gives us, is no weak argument for 


avoiding it. Wi 

Every reader has found the Spartans 
mentioned as inculcating ſobriety on their 
children, by expoſing to their notice the 
behaviopr of. their ſlaves in a drunken fit. 
They thought, that were they to apply 
wholly to the reaſon of the youths, it 
might be to little purpoſe : as the force of 
the arguments, which they uſed, might not 
be ſufficiently apprehended, or the impreſ- 
ſion thereof might be ſoon effaced: but 
when they made them frequently eye-wit- 
neſſes of all the .madneſs and abſurdities, 
and at length the perfect ſenſeleflne(s, 
which the immoderate draught e 


are fl 


FE 88. 
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the idea of the vile change would be ſo fixed © civilized have perceived drunkenneſs to be 
in the minds of its beholders, as to render ſuch an offence againſt common decency, 
them utterly averſe from its cauſe, ſuch an abandoning one's ſelf to the ridi- 

And may we not juſtly conclude it to be cule and ſcoffs of the meaneſt, that, in 
from hence, that the offspring of the per- « whatever elſe they might tranſgreſs, they 
ſons who are accuſtomed thus to diſguiſe would not do it in this particular; butleave + 
themſelves, often prove remarkably ſober ? a vice of ſuch a nature to the wild and un- 
They avoid, in their riper years, eir pa- cultivated—to the ſtupid and undiſtinguiſh- 
rents crime, from the deteſtation of it, ing part of mankind —to thoſe, who had 
which they contracted in their ear/ier. As no notion of propriety of character, and 
to moſt other vices, their debaſing circcum- decency of conduct. How: late this vice 
ſtances are not fully known to us, till we became the reproach of our coun 
have attained anna age, nor can we find in Mr. Camaem s Annals. Under 
be then, till they have duly attended the year 1581, he has this obſervation— 
to: but in our very childhood, at our firſt « The Exg/i, who hitherto had, of all the 
beholding the effects of drunkenneſs, we northern nations, ſhewn themſelves the 
are with aſtoniſhment, that a reaſon- . leaſt addicted to immoderate drinking, 
able being ſhould be thus changed —ſhould and been commended for their ſobriety, 
be induced to make himſelf ſuch an object . firſt. learned, in theſe wars in the | 
of contempt and ſcorn. And, indeed, we * therlands, to ſwallow a large quantity 
muſt have the man in the «tmo/# contempt, „of intoxicating liquor, and to deſtroy: }_- 
whom we hear and ſee in his progreſs “ their own health, by drinking that of 
to exceſs; at firſt, teazing you with his. “ others.“ | * 
contentioufneſs or impertinence—miſtak- Some trace of our antient regard to ſo- - 
ing your meaning, and hardly knowing briety, we may ſeem ſtill to retain, in our 
his own—then, faultering in his ſpeech uſe of the term o which carries with it as 
unable to get through an entire ſentence — great reproach among us, as OuweCage; did 
his hand trembling—his eyes ſwimming— among the Greeks. _ 28 5 
his legs too feeble to ſupport him; till, at There is a ſhort „ in Rerefby's Me- 
en yo only know the human creature 2 very proper to be mentioned under 

is tha "4 is head 5 5 


1 — roi add, that were one of any The Lord Chancellor ( Jefftries) had now 
ſenſe to have a juſt notion of all the filly like to have died of a fit of the ftone; > - 
things he ſays or does, of the wretched which he virtuouſly brought upon himſelf, 
appearance, which he makes in a drunken by a furious debauch of wine, at Mr. Al. 
ft, he could nat want a more powerful ar- derman Duncomb's; where he, the: Lord 
gument againſt ting his crime. Treaſurer, and others, drank "themſelves  _ 

But as none of us are inclined to think into that height of frenzy, that, among + 
il of ourſelves, we none of us will know, friends, it was whiſpered, they had ftrip- 
how far our vices e us; we allow ped into their ſhirts 3 and that, had not an 
them excuſes, which meet not with accident prevented them, they had got up=" ' © 
from any but ourſelves. 1 on a ſign- poſt, to drink the Ki 's heal „ 

This is the caſe of all; it is particularly which was the ſubject of much Lerifion, to 
. ſay no worſe. Dean Bolton. 

e wo could 8 = ; F 
they be brought to — any — much F 136. On Intemperance in Drinking. as 
they did to be aſhamed of. 4 $8 C Te II. int 

Nor is it improbable, that it is this very A ſecond objection to drunkenneſs is, , 
conſideration, how much drunkenneſs con- that it hinders any confidence being re- 
tributes to make a man the contempt of poſed in us, ſo far as our ſecrecy. is con- 


* 


his wife his children his ſervants—of cerned. eo vii bee 

all his ſober beholders, which has been the = Who can truſt che man, that is not maſ- 
cauſe, that it has never been the reigning ter of himſelf? Wine, as it leſſens out 
vice among a people of any refinement of caution, ſo it prompts us to ſpeak our 
manners, No, it has only prevailed among thoughts without reſerve: when it has ſuf- 

the rude and ſavage, among thoſe of groſſer ficiently inflamed us, all the ſuggeſtions af 
underſtandings, and leſs delicacy of ſenti- prudence paſs for the appre $of c 
ment. Crimes, as there are in all men, ardice; we are regardleſs of conſequences ; 

there mult be in all zatiens; but the more our foreſight is gone, and our fear 1 


— 


— —— — — 


Here then the artful perſon properly intro- 
ducing the ſubject, urging us to enter upon 
it and, after that, praiſing. or blaming, or 
contradicting, or queſtioning us, is ſoon able 
to draw from us whatever inſurmation he 
deſires ta obtain. | 
Qur diſtretion never outlaſts our ſobrie- 
ty. Failings:which it moſt concerns: us to 
conceal, and which, when we are ourſelves, . 
we do moſt induſtriouſly conceal, we uſually 
liſh; when we: have drank: to exceſs. 
man is then ſeen; with all the 

ill nature and bad qualities, from which his 
behaviour, in his cooker hours, had induced 
his tio intimate friendb to believe him 
wholly free. We muſt be loſt to reflection, 
to tliougiit, when we can thus far throw 
of our diſguiſe. And what is it, but our 
thought and reflection that can engage our 
ſecrecy. in any inſtance that can ever be 


enables us to diſtinguiſh: what we may 

ſpeak, and on what we ought to be ſilent? 
Do we ceaſe to be in æ condition to hide 
- the deformities in ourſelves, which we moſt 
wiſh to have concealed? On what point, 
then, is it likely:that we ſhould be reſerved ? 
Whoſe ſecrets can he keep; who ſo foully. 

3 — 2 
2 char it gives the crafty and 
knaviſh the: maſt datigerous' advant: 


ſtances, in which every one would wiſh us 
to be, who had a view to impoſe upon us, 
to ver reach us, or 222 
ends of: us; When the repeated dran 
has diſordered us, it ĩs then, that only by 
complying with our humour, and joining, 
2 in we may be 
del into meaſures the moſt prejudicial. 
to us into ſuch as are our on and our fa- 
milias utter undoing. It is then that our 
purſe is whelly at the mercy of our com- 
panys we ſpend we give=we lend we 
e. What unhappy marriages have been 
then concluded! 


at ruinous convey- 


a nces have been then made! How ſecure 
ſoever we may apprehend ourſelves from 


impoſitions of ſo very pernicious a nature; 
yet more or fewer we muſt have to fear 
from drunkenneſs, as the © ities, 
. whith'it gives, will conſtantly 
Are Fn ry have any deſign npon us: and 
if ue are known frequently to diſorder” 

all in our neighbo 


watched 
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avoid us, and leave us wholly to thoſe; whe 
find their account in aſſociating with us; 
who, while they can make us their proper- 
ty, will be, as often as we pleaſe, our com- 


— — 

is its bad effects upon our health. Every 
act of it is a fever: for a time: and whence 
have we more reaſon to apprehend one of a 
longer cominuance, and of the worſt con- 
ſequence ? Our blood thus fired, none can 
be ſure; when the diſorder raiſed in it will 
be quieted; whether its in 


will admit of a : in ſeveral thou- 
ſands it has been incapable of any; 
and what has ſo frequently happened to 


others, may: juſtly be conſidered as likely to 
befal us, By the ſame abſurd reliance on 


agood conſtitution, which they were 
deceived; aue may be ſo Iikewiſe. 
But ſt the mere fever ſit weari 


dere RI one; how fatal woul 

it prove to be then ſeized with a diſtemper 
of the infectious kind, that was at all ma- 
lignant! This has often been the caſe; 


and when it has been ſo, che applications of 


the moſt ſkilful have been entirely vain. 
Let our 1 ranee have nothing; in- 
ſtantly to dread; for how-ſhort a ſpace can 
it be in ſuch ſecurity? The young de- 
bauchee ſoon experiences the iſſue of his: 
miſconduct . ſoon finds his food difreliſhed, 


his ſtomach-weakened; his ſtrength decay- 


ed; his body: waſted: In the flower of his 
youth, he often feels all the infirmities of 
extreme old age; and when not yet in the 
middle of human life, is got to the end of 

If we have attained to manhood, to our 
full vigour, before we rum into the excels, 
from which I am di T 3 We may, in- 


t — tion: but then; if a ſud 


—.— 


uneaſineſs are we, 


what a variety of diſtempers threat- 


en us! All of them there is very little 


probability we ſhould: eſcape ; and under 


whieh ſoever. of them we may labour, we 
expe hopeleſs, and its 
ſeverity- the ſaddeſt leſſom hon / dear the 


ſhall rience its cure. 


purchaſe was of our former-mirth. 


There are, I grant, inſtances, where | 


long. continued 1 has not pre- 


d; or vented the attainmeni of a very advanced 


Porn our acquaintance, who are of any age; free from diforders of every kind. 


— 


us not; if we are not cut 
off without the leaſt leiſure given us to im- 
plore the mercy of heaven; to how much 
0 reſerved 


do, a t 
tavag: 
void of 
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inſtances are; that it is not, 2 
— a thouſand, who eſcapes thus; that 
of thoſe, who do thus eſcape, the far great- 
er part owe their preſervation to hard 
working, or to an exerciſe as fatiguing, as 
any of the more laborious employments. 


$ that if either our frame be not of an 


unuſual firmneſs, or we do not labour for 

our bread, and will not for our health ; we 
| cannot be of their number, who have ſo 
much as a chance, that they will notſhorten 
; their lives by their exceſs. And when we 
hare this chance, we are to remember, 
how very little we can promiſe ourſelves 
from it. We are liable to all the diſeaſes, 
which, in the ordinary courſe of things, 
are connected with intemperance ; and we 
are liable to all thoſe, from which even ſo- 
briety exempts not; but in this latter caſe, 
we have, by no means, the ſame to hope 
with the ſober, who are eaſily recovered of 
what proves mortal to the intemperate. 


= wa ©.  - 2-4 > 


r Dean Bolton. 
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x CE Crs th 
To conſider, f/?bly,. ppy ä 
of drunkenneſs — our minds. 


do, a thouſand the moſt ridiculous and ex- 
travagant things, and then appear quite 
rod of ſenſe. By annexing theſe conſtant 
inconveniences to drinking immoderately, 
it ſeems the deſign of a wiſe Providence to 
teach us, what we may fear from a habit of 
to give us a foretaſte of the miſeries, 
which it will at length bring upon us, not for 
afew hours alone, but for the whole remain- 
der of our lives. What numbers have, by 
lard drinking, fallen into an incurable diſ- 
nation! And who was ever for many 
jears a ſot, without deſtroying the quick- 


of his memory? What mere drive 
ave ſome of the beſt capacities bec 
er a long courſe of exceſs ! 

As we drink to raiſe our ſpirits,. but, by 
kus raiſing, we weaken them; ſo what- 
ner freſh vigour our may ſeem to 
ſerive from our wine, it is a vigourwhich 
hates them; which, by being often thus 
alled out, d its ſource, our natural 
icy and underſtanding. Tis like a man's 
ending upon his principal: he may, for a 


„ 
= 
o 


CERT FEE SSOHTES SASET LE 


alan, make a figure much ſuperior to his, 
ho ſapparts himſelf” upon the intereſt 
fortune; but is ſure to he yndone, when 
| Wer is unhurt. 


markabl judicial to a 
From all obſervations, 


Every: time we offend in it, we are firſt 
madmen, and then idiots: we firſt ſay, and 


cls. of his apprehenſion, and the 2 
ers 
tention, ſe 


*% 


1 
We meet with, as I have already ob- 
n nary 
happineſs of conſtitution has prevented its 
entire ruin, even from a courſe of drunk«; 
enneſs of many continuance: but I 


much queſtion, whether there are any in- 


ſtances, that ſuch a courſe has not been re- 

good capacity. > 

which: we can 

make on the human frame, it may be fair 

ly ſuppoſed, that there are no ſuch in- 
that it is not reaſonable to think 


we can be, for many years inflaming. our 


brains, without injuring. them be conti- 


nually diſordering the moſt delicare parts of 
our machine; widwotimpetrilg thr - A 
lively imagination, a quaek: apprehenſiom æ 
retentive memory, upon parts im 
our ſtructure, which are much more eaſily 
hurt, than ſuch, whoſe _— ſtate is" 5 
for tlie preſervation of mere liſe: 
and therefore we perceive thoſe ſeveral fa 
culties often _— loſt, long before the" 
drops. e man 1s very frequently 
— farvive himſelf-—to:continue alivi < 
creature, after he has, for ſome years, ceaſed 
to be a rational one. And to this deplora- 
ble ſtate nothing is more likely to bring us, 
than a habit of 2 
viee, that more immedi affects thoſe 


organs, by the help of which- we appre-. 


hend, reaſon, remember, and perform the * 


1 bly, ought to raiſe in us the 
What, /ix:hly, ought to raiſe in us the 

utmoſt EEK of drunkenneſs is, tha 

conſideration of the many. crumes; to which 


it diſpoſes us. He, through whoſe: veins. / 


the i potion has ſpread itſelf, muſt 
be under a greater temptation to lewdneſs, 
than you can think him in any other cir- 
cumſtances: and from the little * 


of which he is then capable, as to the dif- 


ference of the two crimes, would heſitate 
no more at than fornication, 
Thus, alſo, for immoderate anger, con- 
urrility and abuſe, acts of vio- 
lence, and the moſt injurious treatment of 
others; they are all offences, into which 
drunkenneſs: is moſt apt to betray us; ſo 
apt to do it, that you will ſcarcely find a 
3 
voking an in 
— _ or leſs Arif, before it 
ſeparates. e. even. perceive 
gentle and peaceable, the moſt humane and 
civilized, when they are ſober, no ſooner 
intoxicated, than they put off all thoſe 
commendable qualities, and aſſume, as it 


Were, A new nature 4 nature 8 


nneſs; as there is no 


4 
3 x 
1 „ Hz 


8 . their former, as the moſt untractable 
and fierceſt of the brute kind are, from 
the moſt accompliſhed and amiable of our 


To ſome vices drunkenneſs diſpoſes us; 


ly, lays us to more, and cer- 
wi to he Cs. It lays us, indeed, 
pen to vic 
r gt of temptations over us; and 
y putting us into a condition, in which the 
21 and pernicious ſuggeſtions of others have 
an eſpecial influence upon us—in which, a 
profligate companion is enabled to direct 
us almoſt as he pleaſes. 6 
It gives all forts of iemptations power 
over us, by diſqualifying us for conſidera- 
tion; and by extingwſhing in us all regard 
to the motives of prudence and caution. 
It makes us ready to follow the raſoef 
counſels of our companions ; becauſe, not 
allowing us to reaſon upon them, and in- 


itating us for the government of our- 


ſelves, it, of courſe, leaves us to the guid- 
- ance of thoſe, with whom we are molt pleaſ- 


ed of thoſe, who give into our exceſſes. 


It, certainly, lays us open to the great 


Crimes; uſe, when we are thoroughly 


Heated by the ſpirituous draught, we then 
gant—we, 
are then turned to bold and deſperate un- 


like what is daring and extrava 


* T have, in the former tract, taken notice of the coarſe fare, which Homer provides for his heroes: 


by the power, which it. 
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dertakings ; and that, Which is moſt licen, 
tious, carries then with it the appearance 
of an attempt, ſuiting a courageous and 
undaunted mind. Hence rapes, murthers, 
acts of the utmoſt inhumanity and barbari- 
ty have been heir acts; who, when ſober, 
would have deteſted themſelves, if ſuch 
crimes could have entered their thoughts, 
It may, perhaps, be of uſe to obſerve 
here, what cenſure has been paſſed on 
drunkenneſs by thoſe, who had only the 
light of reaſon far their guide. 
It was the ſaying of one of the wiſer 
Heathen, That a wiſe man would rin 
wine, but would be ſure never to be made 
drunk by it. Another of them condemns 
wine, as betraying even the prudent into 
imprudence. The advice of a third is, 


avoid drinking company : if you acciden- 


tally come into it, leave it before you 
ceaſe to be ſober; for, when that happens, 


the mind is like a chariot, whoſe driver is 


thrown off: as it is then ſure to be hurried 
away at random, ſo are we, when our rea- 
ſon is gone, ſure to be drawn into much 
guilt. We have one calling drunkenneſi 
the fudy of madneſ3 ; another, a woluntary 
madneſs. He who was aſked, how a perſon 
. be brought to a diſlike of wine! 
anſwered. by beholding the indecencies of 
the drunken.“ | 


it may not be amiſs to remark here, from Athencus, what leſſons of ſobriety he furniſhes—what his 
care is, to diſſuade from drinking to exceſs. This, indeed, may appear deſerving to be more parti- 
- evlarly-infiſted upon, fince from the praiſes which he gives wine he was thought not to have been 


ſparing in the uſe of it. 


The boaſt that near, heated by liquor, had made of his willingneſs to fight with Achilles, was urged 
to engage him in a combat, which would have been fatal to him, but that 


r The King 


| of Ocean to the fight deſcends, 
_ Thro' all the whiſtling darts his courſe he bends; 


Swift interpos'd between the warriors flies, 


And caſts thick darkneſs o'er Achilles eyes. 


IL1an, Book XX. 


In the Third Book of the 0y/y, the diſcord of the Greeks, at a Council called to deliberate about 
their return, #e Poet aſcribes to their druakenneſs, : = 


Sour with debauch a reeling tribe they came, 


4 


was drunk, by a few of thoſe, whoſe joint force was not, with reſpect to his, that of à chi 
| IF 8 N Ho greedy grafy'Ciths 9 child. 
Thrice drained, and pour d the — 0 . 
1 N 8 
Then nodding with the fumes of wine 
Dropt his huge bead, and ſnoring lay ſopine. 


Then fort the renal übte I bring 


* = Li . . = s „ 


With ireful taunts each other hey oppoſe | 
Till in loud tumult all the Greeks aroſe, 125 ; 

Now diff rent counſels every breaſt divide, 
Each burns with rancour to the adverſe ſide. 


In Book the Ninth of the Opvss. Polyphemus is repreſented as having his ſight deſtroyed, when K 


* 
Cy 


In th 
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The diſcountenance, which drunkenneſs 
received among the Romans, will be here- 
after taken notice of. 

Among the Greeks, by a law of Solon, if 
2 chief magiſtrate made himſelf drunk, he 
was to be put to death. By a law of Pit- 
zacus, à double puniſhment was inflited 
upon ſuch who, when drunk, had commit- 
ted any other crime. 'They were thoſe, 


uantity of wine than was really neceſſary 
fr his health, ſuffered death. 2 
Thus much as to their ſentiments on 


of Nature to ſhew them its hue 

| 1 Dean Bolton. 
On Intemperance in Drinking. 
6.80 7» N. 

Let me in the next place, ſuggeſt ſuch 
cautions, as onght to be obſerved by him, 
whoſe deſire it is to avoid drunkenneſs. 

Carefully ſhun the company that is ad- 
ditted to it. 4 

Do not ſit long among thoſe, who are in 
the progreſs towards exceſs. | 


9138. 


by whoſe laws he, who drank any greater 


* 
drinking to exceſs, who had only the light - 


which the intemperauce of his companions ſubjected them. 


AND RELIGIOUS, 229. 


If you have often loſt the command of 
yourſelf, when a certain -quantity of liquor 
has been exceeded, you ſhould be ſure to 
keep yourſelf always much within that 
quantity. > „ 

Make not ſtrong liquor neceſſary to your 
refreſhment. | 3 TX - 

Never apply to it for eaſe, under cares. 
and troubles of wy ER Fas 

Know always how to employ yourſelf 
uſefully, or innocently to amuſe yourſelf, . 
that your time may never be a burden upon 
ou. ; 
In the firſt place, Do not aſſociate with 
thoſe who are addicted to drunkenneſs. . 
This I lay down as a rule, from which it 
is ſcarce poſſible to depart, and keep our 
ſobriety. No man, not the ſteadieſt and 
wiſeſt of men, is proof. againſt a bad ex- 
ample. continually before him. By fre- 
quently ſeeing what is wrong, we, firſt, loſe 
our abhorrence of it, and, then, are eafily 
prevailed with to do it. Where we like 
our company we are inſenſibly led into their 
manners. It is natural to think we ſhould 
endeavour to make ourſelves agreeable to 


Urg'd by fome preſent God, they ſwift let fall 
The pointed torment on the viſual ball. 


In Book the Tenth, The ſelf-denial of Furylchus preſerved him from the vile transformation, ts 


** 


The Soon in the luſcious feaſt themſelves they loſt, 
And drank oblivion of their native coaſt. | 
Nen Inſtant her cireling wand the Goddeſs waves, 
a To hogs transforms them, and the ſty receives. 
been Ia the ſame Book the tragical end of Elpener is thus deſcribed : | : 
rged . | — — A vulgar ſon], ; « t. 
Born but to banquet, and to drain the bowl. - 8 
He, hot and careleſs, on a turret's height 
With fleep repair d the long debauch of night; 
The ſudden tumult ſtirr'd him where he lay, 
And down he haſten'd, but forgot his way; * N 
Full headlong from the roof ths fleeper fell, - 5 ; 
And ſnapp'd the ſpinal joint, and wak'd in Hell. 
about 


The drugkenneſs of Eurytion, one of the Centaurr, is fatal to him, and to the whole xace. Ov, N. XXII 


The great Eurytion when this frenzy ſtung, 

Piritbous* roofs with frantic riot rung : 

His noſe they ſhorten'd, andhis ears they flit, 
And fent him ſober'd home, with better wit. . 


n Uin his hand. Ob. Book XXI 


%% 06k ON 1G Tr. 
High io his hands he rear d the golden bowl, 
Ev'n then to drain it lengthen'd out his breath; 


Hence with long war the double race was curs'd, 
Fatal to all, but to the aggreſſor firſt. 


Epos who had reproached Ulyſſes as made inſolent by wine, dies himſelf with the igtoxicating 


2 , v 
* = » ”- = = 


3 Chang'd to the deep, the bitter draught of death. 


Full thro” his throat Ulyſſes” weapon paſt, _ 
© RF And pierc'd the neck. He falls, bee e 


une 


extremities, to which 


the perſons with whom we much converſe; 
and you can never make yourſelf more 


GE to any, at leaſt as a companion, 
; when you countenance their conduct 
pr Away it. —— who aſſociates with 
intemperate; and yet refuſes to join in 
their exceſſes, will — find, that he is 
looked upon as condemning their practice; 
and, therefore, 1 of con- 
tinuing them his fri y going into 
the ſame i ity, in which they allow 
themſelves. If his chearfulneſs, his face- 
- - tiouſneſs, or wit, endear him to them, and 
_ renderthemunwilling to quit an intercourſe 
with one ſo qualified to amuſe them; all 
their arts will be tried to corrupt his ſo- 
briety : where he lies moſt to temp- 
tation will be carefully watched ; and no 
method left unattempted, that can appear 
likely to make him regardleſs of his duty. 
But who can reckon himſelf ſafe, when fo 
much pains will be uſed to enſnare him? 
Whoſe virtue is ſecure, amidſt the earneſt 


 . endeavours of his conſtant companions to 


undermine it ? | 

Another caution which I have laid down 

1s, Never fit long among thoſe, who are in 

the rn towards exceſs. The 1 
of this 
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clines—from chearfulneſs we paſs to noily 
mirth—our mirth ſtops not long ſhort of 
folly—our folly hurries us to a madneſ, 
that we never could have imagined likely 
to have been dur reproach. | 
If you have often loſt the command of 
rſelf, where a certain quantity of liquor 
hath been exceeded; you ſhould be ſure 
never to approach that  quantity—yoy 
ſhould yourſelf to what is much 
ſhort of it. Where we find that a reliance 
upon our warineſs, upon the ſteadineſs and 
firmneſs of our general reſolutions, has de- 
ceived us, we ſhould truſt them no more; 
we ſhould confide no more in thoſe precau- 
tions, which have already proved an in- 
ſufficient check upon us. When I cannot 
reſiſt a temptation, I have nothing left for 
my ſecurity but to fly it. If I know that 
I am apt to yield, when I am tempted; 
the part I have then to a& +, to take care 
that I may not be tempted. I nus only! 
ſhew myſelf in earneſt; hereby alone I evi- 
dence, that my duty is really. my care. 
We have experienced, that we cannot 
withdraw from the company. we like, ex- 
actly at ſuch a point of time—we have ex- 


penenced, that we ſometimes do not pre- 


ency advice will be acknow » ceive, when we have got to the utmoſt 
if we conſider how difficult it is to be long _ bounds of tem ce—we have unhappily 
upon our guard—how apt we are to forget experienced, that when it has been known 


ourſelves, and _ ay be rg" into the 
uilt, againſt which we | 

In the eagerneſs of our own diſcourſe, 
or in our attention to that of others, or in 
the pleaſure we receive. from the good hu- 
mour of our companions, or in the ſhare we 
take of their mirth, we may very naturally 
be ſuppoſed unobſerving, how much we 
have drank—how near we are got to the 
utmoſt bounds of ſobriety : theſe, under the 
circumſtances I have mentioned, may 
be paſſed by us, without the leaſt ſufpicion 
of u- before we are under any apprehen- 
fion of our danger. | 

As in diſputes, one unadviſed expreſſion 
brings on another, and after a few argu- 
ments both fides grow warm, from warmth , 
advance to anger, are by anger ſpurred on 
to abuſe, and thence, often, go to thoſe 


- thought themſelves incapable of proceed- 


ing: fo is it when we ſit long, where what 
diſ- 


gives the moſt frequent occaſion to 
putes is before us — where the intowicating 
draught is circulating ; one invites us to 


they would have 


to us, how ſmall an addition of liquor 
would diforder us, we then have ſo far loft 
the power over ourſelves, as not to be able 
to refrain from what we thus fully knew 
would be prejudicial to us. In theſe cir- 
oumſtances, no way remains of ſecuring 
our ſobriety, if we will geſort to any place 
where it is at al! hazarded, but either hav- 
ing our ftint at once before us, or confining 
ourſelves to that certain number of mea- 
ſured draughts, whence we are ſure 
we can have nothing to fear. And he, 
who will not take this method—he who 
will reſt in intention of ſobriety, 
when he has ſeen how often that intention 


has been in vain, how often he has miſ- 


carried, notwithſtanding it, can never be 
confidered as truly concerned for his paſt 
failings, as having ſeriouſly reſolved not to 
repeat them. So far as I omit any due 

ecauti ee a crime, into which I 

now myſelf apt to be drawn, fo far ! 
may juſtly be regarded as indifferent to- 
wards it; and fo far all my declarations, 
of being ſorry for and determined to 
leave it, muſt be conſidered as inſu- 


1139. 05 


15 to be the next 


[ 139. 05 Intemperance in Drinking. 
| 8 Br. V. . 
Never make any quantity of ſtrong li- 


quor neceſſary to your refreſnment. What 


occaſions this to be a fit caution is, That 
if the quantity we cannot be without is, in 
the beginning, a very moderate one, it will, 
tobably, ſoon increaſe, and become, at 
ag, ſo great as muſt give us the worſt 
The reaſon, why it is thus likely to 
be increaſed, is, that a ſmall Craught, by 
the habitual uſe of it, will ceaſe to raiſe our 
ſpirits; and therefore, when the deſign of 
our drinking 
ſhall at length ſeek to do it by a much 
larger quantity of liquor, than what was 
wanted for that purpoſe at firſt, 
Itſeems to be, further, proper advice on 
this ſubject, That we ſhould never apply 
to liquor for eaſe under cares or 
troubles of any kind. From fears, from 
diſappointments, and a variety of uneaſi- 
neſſes, none are —_— — — 
are impatient for a y relief; whi 
u the ſpirituous draught affords, they are 
to ſeek it from thence, _ 
mult be, 


But how very imprudent 
who wonld by ſuch means quiet their minds, 


15 moſt evident. For, is any real 
of trouble removed, by not attending to it 


by diverting our thoughts from it? In 
many caſes, the evil we would remedy by 
not thinking upon it is, by that very courſe, 
made much more diſtreſſing, than it other- 
wiſe would have been; nay, ſometimes, 
quite remedileſs. In all caſes, the leſs heated 
dur brain is, and the greater calmneſs we 
preſerve, the fitter we are to help ourſelves; 
the fitter we are to encounter difficulties, 
to prevent our being involved an them; or, 
if that cannot be, to extricate ourſelves 
ſpeedily from them. 
The eaſe, which liquor 
of a dream: when we awake, we are again 
ourſelves; we- are in the ſame ſituation as 
before, or, perhaps, in a worſe. What then 
Soon as the ſtupi 
— . of one ht are gone off, 
mother muſt be taken; the ſure conſe- 
vence of which is, that ſuch a Habit of 
inking will be contracted, as we ſhall 
ninly endeavour to conquer, though the 
original inducement to it ſhould no longer 
ſubliſt. To guard againſt this, as it is of 


tle-utmoſt importance to all of us, ſo the 


certain way is, by ſtopping in the ve- 
. 
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is in order to raiſe them, we 1 


ives, is but that 


120 
drink, but from thoſe helps, which reaſon 
and religion furniſh; theonly ones, indeed, 
to which we can wiſely reſort in anyiſtraitsg 
and vchich are often — Ta ex- 
tricating us, when our condition ſeems the 
moſt deſperate. $M Rt 
A prudent man ſhould never deſerthim- 
= Where his own efforts avail him not, 
care of an over-ruling Providence may 
interpoſe, and deliver him. But to borrow 
ſupport . troubles from liquor, is 
an entire deſertion of ourſelves ; it is giving 
up our ſtate, as an undone one —it is aban- 


fully employ, or innocently amuſe yourſelf. 
When time 1s a burden upon us, when we 
are ata loſs how to paſs it, our chearfulneſs 
of courſe abates, our ſpirits flag, we art: 
reſtleſs and uneaſy : here then we are in 

the fitteſt diſpoſition, and under the ftrong- 

eſt inducements, to reſort to what we know 

will enliven us, and make our hours glide ' 
away inſenſibly. Beſides, when we cannot 
tell what to do with ourſelves, it is natural 


we ſhould ſeek for thoſe, who are as idle 


as -ourſelves; and when fuch company 
meet, it is eaſy to ſee what will keep them 
together; that drinking muſt be their en- 
tertainment, ſince they are ſo ill qualified 
for any other. | 
Idleneſs has been not unfitly term'd, the 
parent of all yices ; but none it more fre- 
quently produces than drunkenneſs; as na 
vice can make a greater waſte of our time, 
the chief thing about which the idle are ſo- 
licitous. - On the other hand, he who can' 
rofitably buſy, or innocently divert him- 
Telf, bas a ſure reſort in all humours—he 
has his ſpirits ſeldom depreſſed, or when they 


are ſo, he can, without any hazard, recruit 


them he is ſofarfromſeeking a eorreſpon- 


dence with ſuch, as are always in a readineſs 
to engage in ſchemes of intemperance and 
riot, that he ſhuns them; his amuſements, 
quite different from theirs, occaſion him to 
be ſeldom with them, and ſecure him from 
8 A © .-" | 
: we may lay down as a moſt certain 
truth, that our virtue is never ſaſe, but 
when we have proper frons. 5 
we ſometimes muſt be; and when we know - 
not how to be fo in an innocent way, we 
foon ſhall be in a guilty. But if we can 
find full entertatnment in what is freefrom 
all reproach, in what neither has any thin 
crimipal in it, nor can Had us into what 18 
criminal; then, indeed; and only then, can 
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De be thought in little danger, and not led. Let it be ſo. I. would no mor 
Jikely to yield to the bad examples ſur- 
eee rough aan, peoiges 


_ _ 140. On Intemperance in Printing. 


: er. of JOrm 
ut let me conſider what the intemperate 
muy in their excuſe. : | 


That any ſhould frequently ut them- 
ſelves into a condition, in which th 


are 


incapable of taking the leaſt care of them 


ſelves—in which 


y are quite ſtupid and 


helpleſs—in which, whatever danger threa- 
tens them, they can contribute nothing to- 
__ wards its cemoval—in which they may be 
drawn into the moſt ſhocking crimes—in 
which all they hold dear is at the mercy of 
their companions ; the exceſs, 1 ſay, which 
cauſes us to be in ſuch a fituation, none 
ſeem diſpoſed to defend: but what leads 
to it, you find numbers thus vindicating, 
or excufing. 840 8. 
They muſt converſe They muſt have 
their hours of chearfulneſs and mirth— 


When they are diſordered, it 


pens be- 


fore they are aware of it A ſmall quantity 


of liquor has this unhappy eff 


upon 


them If they will keep up their intereſt, 
it muſt be by complying with the intem- 
perate humour of their n 


them 


to our minds, we 
m, as we do wi 


be liable to ſome ohjection, and never en- 


tirely, as he would wiſh it. 


£ 


diſſuade 5 from it, than I would from 
ſeriouſneſs. Each ſhould have its ſeaſon, 
and its meaſure : and as it would be thought 
by all very proper advice, with reſpe& to 
ſeriouſneſs, « Let it not proceed to me- 
« lancholy, to moroſeneſs, or to cenſoriouſ. 


© neſs;” it is equally fit advice, with te: 


Y, are aware of it. This may be an 


T ati 8 


gard to mirth, . Let wiſdom accompany 
« it: Let it not tranſport you to riot or in- 


« temperance: Do not think you can be 
« called merry, when you are ceaſing to 


be reaſonable.” | 

Good humour, chearfulneſs, facetiouſ. 
neſs, which are the proper ingredients of 
mirth, do not want to be called out by the 
repeated draught: it will rather damp 
them, from the apprehenſion of the diſor- 
der it may ſoon produce. Whenever we 
depart from, or endanger, our innocence, 
we are Jaying a foundation for uneaſineſ; 
and. grief; nor can. we, in ſuch circum- 
ſtances, be merry, if we are not void of all 
thought and reflection: and this is, undoubt- 
edly, the moſt melancholy ſituation, in which 
we can be conceived, except when we are 


undergoing. the puniſhment of our folly. 
The joy, the elevation of ſpirits proper to 


be ſought after by us, is that alone, which 
can never bea ſybje of remorſe, or which 
never will embitter more of our hours than 
it relieves. And when this may be ob- 
tained in ſuch a variety of ways, we muſt 
be loſt to all common prudence, if we will 
apply to none of them; if we can only 


find mirth in a departure from ſobriety. 


You are, it ſeems, overtaken, before you 
owable 
excuſe for three or four times, in a man's 
life ;-oftencr, I think, it cannot be. What 
you are ſenſible may eaſily happen, and 
muſt be extremely prejudicial to you, when 
it does happen, you ſhould be a/wways aware 
sf, No one's virtue is any farther his 

raiſe, than from the care he takes to pre- 

rve it. If he is at no trouble and pams 
on that account, his innocence has nothing 


in it, that can entitle him to a reward. If 


you are truly concerned for a fault, 
will neceſſarily keep out of the way of re- 
it; and the more frequent your. 
repetitions of it have been, ſo much the 
greater caution you will uſe ſor the future. 
Many <ve hear excufing- their druntenneſo 


by the ſmall quantity which occaſion: 1. A 


more trifling excuſe for it could not be 
made. For if you know how. /mall a quan- 
tity. of liquor will have that unhappy effect, 


- you-ſhould forbear bar quantity, It is as 
. 2 e much 


” 
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mach your duty to do ſo, as it is his duty 
e a greater quantity, who Austen, 
the fame, from it, which you do from a 
leer. When you know that it is a crime 
to be drunk, and know likewiſe what will 


make you fo ; the more or leſs, which will 


do this, is nothing to the purpoſe—alters 
not ted, a If you will not refrain from 
two of three draughts, when you are ſure 
that drunkenneſs will be the n e of 
them ; it cannot be thought, that any mere 


regard to ſobriety keeps you from drink- 


ing the largeſt quantity whatſoever. Had 
15 4 Ned 2 inff 

— Jo Aion al one; it would k <P 
og ever y which | 
bas ls, 

A to ſupporting an intereſt, promoting a 
trade, ad vautageouſiy bargaining for ourſel vet, 
by drinking more than is convenient for us ; 


they are, for the moſt part, only the poor 


e of the infiticere; of hals whe are 


wiling to lay the blame of their miſconduct 

on atiy thing, rather than on what alone 

deſerves it—rather than on their-bad incli- 
ti : 0 . g : * 


Civility and courteſy, kind offices, acts b 


of charity and liberality will both raiſe 
us more friends, and keep thoſe We have 
irmer to us, than any tities of liquor, 
3 can _ ribute or dtink: 
as for mens or their bargains, let 
tem always act fairly—let them, whether 
tey buy or fell, ſhew that they abbor all 
rieking and impoſition—al! littte and mean 
arufices; and Pl! ftake my life, they ſhall 
5 object, that, if they 
s preſerve” their /obriety 
mult leſſen their gains 6 TER wy 
But were it true, that, if we will reſolve 
never to hazard intoxicati 
mult loſe our friends, and forego 


- 


ſent advantage; they are inconveniences, 


expect happineſs in. a future ſtate.. Of this 
een common ſenſe mult ſatisfy us. 
Creduldus” as 1 n it 
w 


. e e are, I _thinl 
irre me, if berg h del A, Gt he 


wght mils no opportuni 
my 


2 2 ieE 


uence upon you, it 


ourſelves, we 
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aſſertion would not appear extremely 
abſurd : notwithſtanding which, we, cer- 
tainly, do not act, as if there were any ab- 
ſurdity in it, when we make what -is evi- 
dently our duty give way to our con- 
venience ; and rather confider, how profi- 
table this or that practice is than how 
right. That, therefore, ſobriety, added to 
otter part of a virtuous conduct, may en- 
title us to the ſo much hoped for reward, we 
mult be ſober, under all ſorts. of eons, wt 
ments. It rarely, indeed, happens, 

we meet with any; but to reſiſt the - 
% muſt be our reſolution, if we will re- 
commend ourſelves to the Governor of 
the univerſe—if we will 

vour. 


Dean Bolton. 

-$ 141. On Intemperance in Drinking. 

Sx.c T.. VII. 2 

Thus much with regard to drunken- 
neſs, fo far as it is committed by in- 
toxicating ourſelves by drinking, till our 
reaſon is gone: but as there is yet another 
way, in which we may offend in it, wiz. 
y drinking more than is proper for our 
refreſhment ; I muſt on this likewiſe be- 
ſtow a few obſervations. . . 
When we drink more than ſuffices to 
recruit our ſpirits, our paſſions are height- 
ened, and we ceaſe to. be under the influ- 
ence of that calm r, Which is our 
only ſafe counſellor. next advance 
beyond refreſhment is to that mirth, Wick 
both draws many unguarded ſpeeches from 
us, and carries us to many indiſcreet actions 
— which waſtes our time, not barely. while 
we are in the act of drinking, but. as it 
unſettles our heads, and indiſpoſes us to at- 
tention, to buſineſs. to a cloſe application 
in any way. | Soon as our ſpirits are raiſed 
beyond their juſt pitch, we are for ſchemes 


ſpirits, thei fall will, afterward, be; en | 


whence is it to be feared, that we ſhall be- 
come downright ſot that we ae" 


> for his fa» 


KY 


tract a habit of drinking to the moſt diſ- 
uiſing exceſs; whence, I ſay, is this to be 


to the frequent draughts, which neither 
our thirſt—nor fatigue - nor cônſtitution 
requires: by frequently uſing them, our 
Inclination to them is ſtrengthened ; till at 
length we cannot prevail upon ourſelves to 
leave our cup, while we are in a condition 
to liſt it. | | 
Theſe are objections, in which all are 
concerned, whoſe refreſhment, from what 
they drink, is not their rule in it; but to 
men of moderate fortunes, or who are to 
make their fortunes, other arguments are to 
be uſed : theſe perſons are to conſider, that 
even the leſſer degree of intemperance, now 
cenſured, is generally their utter undoing, 
thro? that neglect of their affairs, which is 
its neceſſary conſequence. When we mind 
not our own buſineſs, whom can we think 
likely to mind it for us? Very few, certain- 
Ty, will be met with, iſpoſed and able to do 
It; and not to be both, 15 much the ſame, 
as to be neither. While we are paſſing our 
time with our chearful companions, we are 
not only loſing the advantages, which care 
and ĩnduſtry, either in inſpecting our affairs, 
or purſuing our employment, would have 
afforded us; but we are actually conſuming 
dur fortune—we are habituating ourſelves 
do a moſt expenſive idleneſs -e are con- 
Ttracting a diſinelination to fatigue and con- 
EH 38 even when we moſt become ſenſi- 
ble of their neceſſity, when our affairs muſt 
tun into the utmoſt confuſion without them. 
And we, in fact, perceive that, as ſoon as 
the ſcholar, or trader, or artificer, or 
whoever it is, that has the whole of his main- 
tenance to gain, or has not much to ſpend, 
addicts himſelf only to this lower degree of 
intemperance— accuſtoms himſelf to fit 
long at his wine, and to exceed that quantity 
of it which his relief demands, he becomes 


thing, and, if a care greater than his own 
ſave him not, as having nothing. 

Add to all this, that the very ſame diſea- 

ſes, which may be apprehended often 

| r erere, ourſelves, are the uſual attend- 

ants notonly of frequently drinking to the full 

of what we can conveniently bear, but even 

of doing it in a large quantity. The only 

difference 1s, that ſych diſeaſes come more 

ſpeedily on us from the former, than the 

| latter cauſe ; and, perhaps, deſtroy us ſooner. 

But how deſirable it is to be long ftrug- 

Blog with zy of che diſtempers, which our 


"=" 
- 


4 
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red, if not from accuſtomicg ourſelves 


worthleſs in a double ſenſe, as deſerving no- | 


exceſſes occaſion, they can beſt determine, 
who labour under them. 

The inconveniences which attend our 
more freely uſing the leaſt hurtful of any 
ſpirituous liquors have ſo evidently ap- 
peared have ſhewn themſclves ſo many 


and fo great, as even to call for a remedy 


from the law itſelf; which; therefore, pu- 
hiſhes both thoſe, who loiter away their 
time at their cups, and thoſe, who ſuffer 
it to be done in their houſes. i 

A great part of the world, àa much greater 
than all the parts added together, in which 
the Chriſtian religion is profeſſed, are for- 
bidden all manner of liguors, which can cauſe 
drunkenneſs ; they are not allowed the fmalle 
quantity of them ; and it would be an offence 
which would receive the moſt rigorous 
chaſtiſement, if they were &nown to ule any; 


their lawgiver has, in this particular, been 


thought to have ated according to the rules 
of good policy; and the governors of thoſe 
countries, in which this law is in force, have, 
from its firſt reception amongſt them, found 
it of ſuch benefit, as to allow no relaxation of 


it. I do not mention ſuch a practice as any 


rule for us: difference of climates makes 


quite different ways of living neceſſary: I 


only mention it as a leſſon to us, that, if ſo 
great a part of mankind ſubmit to a total 


abſtinence from vine and ſtrong drink, we 


ſhould uſe them ſparingly, with caution and 
moderation; which is, certainly, neceſſary 
to our welfare, whatever may be the effect 
of entirely forbearing them on theirs. - 

In the moſt admired of all the weſtern 
governments, a ſtrict ſobriety was required 


of their women, under the very ſevereſt 


nalties: the puniſhment of a departure 

rom it was * leſs than capital: and 

the cuſtom of ſaluting women, we are told, 

was introduced in order to diſcover whether 

_ ſpirituous liquor had been drank by 
em "x ; 


In this commonwealth the men were 
prohibited to drink wine till they had at- 
tained thirty years. * 6 
The whole body of ſoldiery, among this 
people, had no other draught to enable them 
to bear the ſt fatigue to raiſe their 
courage, and animate to encounter 


the moſt terrifying difficulties and dangers, 


but water ſharpened with vinegar. And 
what was the conſequence of ſuch ſtrict ſo- 
briety, obſerved ſexes? What was 
the conſequence of being born of parents ſo 
exactly temperate, and of being trained up 


in a habit of the utmoſt abſtemiouſnels— 


U 
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What, I ſay, followed upon this, but the 
attainment of ſuch a firmneſs of body and 
mind—of ſuch an indifference to all the 
emaſculating pleaſures—of ſuch vigour and 
fearleſſneſs, that the people, thus born and 
educated, ſoon made all oppoſition fall be- 
fore them, experienced no enemy a match 
for them—were conquerors, wherever they 
carried their arms. 

By theſe remarks on the temperance of 
the antient Romans, I am not for recalling 
cuſtoms ſo quite the reverſe of thoſe, in 
which we were brought up ; but ſome 
change in our manners I could heartily wiſh 
they might effect: and if not induce us to 
the ſame ſobriety, which was practiſed by 
theſe heathens, yet to a much greater than 
is practiſed by the generality of Chriſ- 
tiaus. Dean Bolton. 


$ 142. On Plegſure. 


Sy cm In 


To the Honourable ——— 
While you are conſtantly engaged 


in the purſuit of knowledge, or in mak- 


ing what you have acquired of uſe to 
your fellow-creatures—while information 
15 your amuſement, and to become wiſer 
15 as much your aim, in all the company you 
keep, as in all the books you read; may I 
not juſtly think it matter of aſtoniſhment to 
ou,that ſuch numbers of your ſpecies ſhould 
quite unmindful of all rational improve- 
ment—ſolely intent on ſchemes of mirth 
anddiverfion—paſling their lives in a round 
of ſporting and trifling. 9 
If every age has its madneſs, and one is di- 
ſtinguiſhed by its warlike humour, a ſecond 
by its enthuſiaſm, a third by its party and 


political rage; the diſtraction of the preſent 


may truly be pronounced, its turn to plea- 
ſure, ſo Lay poſſeſſing thoſe of each ſex 
and of all agds—thoſe of every profeſſion 
andemployment—the ſeveral ranks and or- 
ders of men; that they, who are ſtrangers to 
the ſudden changes in human dip tions, 
are apt to think, that all ſeriouſneſs and ap- 
Plication—all the valuable attainments, 
which are the reward only of our pains, 
muſt, inevitably, be ſoon loſt among us. 

I am-not out of hopes, that what thus 
threatens, in the opinion of ſome, our ſpeedy 
ruin, and has its very great miſchief dented 
by none, who give it the leaſt attention, 


will one day receive as remarkable an op- 


12 from 1 — pen, as n 
Aucouragement from your example. 
Let, a the mean time, a fincere well- 
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wiſher to his countrymen interpoſe his mean 
endeavours to ſerve them—offet to their 
conſideration ſome, perhaps not wholly 
contemptible, arguments againſt the pur-. 
ſuit; to whieh they are ſo blameably attach-' - 
ed—ſhew them pleaſure in that true light, 

in which they are unwilling to ſee it 


teach them, not that it ſhould be always 


declined, but that they ſhould never be en- 
ſlaved to it repreſent the dangers, to 
which it expoſes them, yet point out how far 
it may be enjoyed with innocence and ſafety. 
Every man ſeems to be ſo far free, as he 
can diſpoſe of himſelf— as he can main 


tain a due ſubordination in the parts of his 


frame, uſe the deliberation proper to ac- 
quaint him with what is moſt for his ad- 
vantage, and, according to the reſult there- 
of, proceed to action. I conſider each hin- 
drance to the knowledge of our true m5 


neſs, or to its purſuit, as, according to its 


gree, an abridgment of our liberty; and I 
think that he may be truly ſtiled a ſlave to 
pleaſure, who follows it, whereſoever di- 
rected to it by appetite, paſſion, or fancy. 
When we liſten ls F ome too in the 
choice of good, we allow them an autho- 
rity, that our Creator never intended they 
ſhould have; and when their direRions in 


that choĩce are actually complied with, * 
lawleſs ſway enſues— the uſe of our nabler 


faculties becomes obſtructed - our ability 


to deliberate, as we ought, on our con- 
duct, gradually fails, and to alter it, at 
length wholly ceaſes. e i 
Our ſenſual and rational parts are al- 
moſt in continual oppoſition: we add to 
the power of the former, by a thoughtleſs, 
idle, voluptuous life; and to that of the 
latter by reflection, induſtry, continence. 
As you cannot give way to appetite, but 
you increaſe its reſtleſsneſs, you multiply 
its demands, and become leſs able to reſiſt 
them; ſo the very ſame holds true of every 
principle that oppoſes reaſon; if capable to 
influence you in one inſtance, it will more 
eaſily do it in a ſecond, gaining ground, till 
its dominion over you es abſolute. 
When the queſtion concerns our an 
2 all are ready to acknowledge the 
nger of not reſtraining them, the terri- 
ble ſubjection to which ſuch remiſſneſs ex- 
poſes us. Theſe falling more under the 
peneral notice, from the apparency of the 
iforder, and extent of the miſchief which 
they occaſion, a better judgment is ordi- 
narily made of them, than of affections leſs 
tumultuous, leſs dangerous to our aſſoci- 
ates: but there can be no reaſon imagin+. 
3 © 3 able 


* 


. 


ready to gratify 
; fo let what will be the 
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our infancy, doth not afford us the leaft, 
when this ſtate is paſſed : what then de. 
ights us much in our youth, is quite taſte. 
leſs to us, as we approach manhood ; and 
our engagements at this period give way 
to ſome others, as we advance in age, 

Nor do our pleaſures thus paſs i with 
our years, but, really, thoſe which beſt ſuit 
our time of life, and on the purſuit of 
which we are moſt intent, muſt be inter- 
rupted in order to be enjoyed. 

Wa4 can no more long bear pleaſure, than 
we can long endure fatigue ; or, rather, 
what we call pleaſure, after ſome continu- 
ance, becomes fatigue. 

We want relief in our diverfions, as well 


as in our moſt ſerious employments, 


When Socrates had obſerved, © of how 
« unaccountable a nature that thing is, 


ng © which men call Pleaſure, fince, though 


the ſecond. Inclination is never beheld as 
poſſible to became are 42 
never regarded as capab e ot being ? 
ed, till it cannot be reſiſted. —— — 
took the road of pleaſure, but he appre- 
hended that he eaſily leave it: had he 
conſidered his whole life likely to be paſſed 
in its windings, the preference of the ways 


E of virtue would have been indiſputable. 


But as — — could not engage 
ſo many, if ſomething very delightful were 
not expected in them; it will be proper to 


mhew, how unlikely they are to anſwer ſuch 


an expectation hat there is to diſcou- 


rage us from attaching ourſelves to them. 


long without 


ments; Our 


onſider ſenſual 


to theſe obj 


2 ns. 

Fin, That its enjoyment is fleeting, ex- 
1 ond a. few mo- 
on: 8 — — inſtantly under 

it, if in a higher degree; nor are th 

1 
erfully affects them. A review here af- 


fords me no comfort: I have here nothing 


delightful to expect from Reflection. The 
cations, in which I have allowed my- 


ſelf, have made me neither wiſer nor bet- 
ter. The fruitwas reliſhed while upon my 
carcely 


tongue, but when paſſed thence 1 


retain. the idea of its flayour, 
How; tranſitory our pleaſures are, we 


c̃annot but acknowledge, when we conſi- 
dier, how many we, in different parts 


our lives, eagerly purſue, and then wholly 


decline- 


That, which is the high entertainment of 


f pleaſure under the high- 
eſt poſſible advantages, it will yet — — 


a to the eye that has 
2 "The , 


« it may a to be contrary to Pain, as 
4 er it in * 1 perſon, 
« yet they ſo cloſely follow. each other, 
that they may ſeem linked, as it were, 
« together,” He then adds“ If As 
« had attended to this, he would, I think, 


have given us a fable, in which the Di- 


« vinity, willing to reconcile theſe two 
« enemies, but yet unable to do it, had, 
« nevertheleſs, ſo connected them in their 
« extremities, that where the one comes, 
« the other ſhall be fare to ſucceed it.” 

Fram the exceſs of joy, how uſual is the 
tranſition to that of dejection! Laughter, 
as well as grief, calls for tears to eaſe us 
under it; and it may be even more dan- 

erous to my life to be immoderately de- 
hted, than to be ſeverely afflicted. 

Our pleaſures then ſoon paſs ; and, /- 
condly, their repetition c cloys. 

As the eaſineſs of poſture and agreeable- 
neſs of place wear off by a very ſhort con- 
tinuance in either; it is the ſame with any 
ſenſual L which we can purſue, 
and with every enjoyment of that kind, to 
which we can apply, What fo deli 
our - palate, that we ſhould reliſh it; if it 
were. our conſtant food ? What juice has 
nature furniſhed, that, after being a fre- 

uent, continues to be a pleaſing, draught ? 

| how artfully ſo ever blended or ſuc- 
ceſſive, tire at length the ear ; and odours, 
at firſt the moſt grateful, ſoon either ceaſe 
to recreate us, or become offenſive to us. 
The fineft e e no entertainment 
n long accuſtomed 


to it, that ſtrikes with admira- 


tion tach caſual beholder, affords its royal 
imhabitant 
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inhabitant no comfort, but what the pea- 
fant has in his cottage. + | 


That love of variety andchange, towhich 
none of our kind are ftrangers, might be 
a leſſon to us, where our expectations are ill 

rounded, where they muſt neceſſarily be 
E opointed ; for if no manever yet lived, 
who could ſay of any of the pleaſures of 
ſenſe On this I repoſe myſelf—it quite 
anſwers my hopes from it - my wiſhes rove 
not beyond it: if none 1 ever affirm 
this, it is moſt evident, that we in vain 
ſearch after permanent delight from any 
of the objects, with which we are now con- 
verſant—that the only difference between 
the ſatisfactions we purſue, and thoſe we 
quit, is, that we are already tired of the 
one, and ſhall ſoon be of the other. 

Hear the language of him, who had tried 
the extent of every ſenſual pleaſure, and 
muſt have found the uncloying, had any 
fuch exiſted : *I ſaid in my heart, Go to 
« now, I will prove thee with mirth. I 
« gave myſelf to wine, I made me great 
« works, I builded me houſes, I planted 
* me vineyards, I made me gardens, I 
« planted trees in them of all kinds of 
fruit. I made me s of water, I 
* amaſled 1 and ſilver, Ihad poſſeſſions, 
above all that were in Jeru/a/em before 
% me. I tried what love, what muſic, 
« what all the delights of the ſons of men 
could effect: whatſoever, mine eyes de- 
* fired I kept not from then, I with-held 


„not my heart from any joy. Then I 


looked on all my works, on all my pur- 
4 ſuits, and behold ! all was vanity and 
* vexation of ſpirit.” - 
Tully mentions Xerxes as having pro- 
ed a reward to the man, who could make 
nown to him ſome new pleaſure, The 
monarch of the Eaſt, it ſeems, met with 
nothing within the bounds of his mighty 
empire that could fix his inclinations. 
moſt yoluptuous people on earth had diſco- 
vered no delight, that their ſovereign could 


acknowledge otherwiſe than ſuperficial, 


Happy ] had it been a leſſon to their prince, 
or could it be one to us, where our good 
ſhould be ſought—what purſuits were 
likely to bring us bleſſings certain to im- 
prove, as well as endure. 


* / 
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endeavour worthy of our nature, and ſuit- 
the relations, in which we are placed. 
| diſappointment, which the Per, 
Emperor met with in all his ſchemes of the 
voluptuous kind, did not put him on ap- 
plying to thoſe of a different one. Expe- 
rience ſhewed him his folly, but could not 
teach him wiſdom—lt could not, when it 
had convinced him of the vanity of his 
purſuits, induce him to relinquiſh” them. 
We find a Solomon, indeed, 3 . 
his error, acknowledging that he had 
and bearing teſtimony to religion and vir- 
tue as alone productive of true happineſs ; 


but where are we to look for another among 


the votaries to ſenſuality, thus affected, thus 
changed ? Ent | 
As ſome have obſerved of courts, that 

ſuch, who live in them, are always uneaſy 
there, yet always unwilling to retreat; the 
very ſame holds true of the licentious prac- 
tice, which they too generally countenance: 
fully convinced vf its vanity and folly, we 
continue to our laſt moments attached to 
— averſe from altering the conduct, which 
we cannot but diſapprove. Our faculties 
are, indeed, ſo conſtituted, that our capacity 
for many enjoyments extends not er 
ſuch a period in our being: if we will not 
quit them, they will us—will depart, what- 
ever our eagerneſs may be for their con- 
tinuance. Bur let us not deceive ourſelves: 
when they are gone as to their ſenſe, they 
are not as to their power. He who ſays to 
his youth, eat, drink, and be merry—who 
thinks of nothing elſe at that fe will 
hanker after delicacies, when he has neither 
teeth ro chew, nor to diſtinguiſh 
them ; will want the cup, which he cannot 
lift; and ſeek for mirth, when he will 
thereby become the object of it. The habit 
operates, when none of the inducements 
for our contracting it remain; and when - 
the days of pleaſure are paſt, thoſe of wiſ- 
dee do wor decey with our Wugde 

iſpoſitions do not decay with our itri | 
The prudence, which ſhould attend grey 
hairs, doth not neceſſarily come to us wi 
them, The young rake is a laſcivieus obs. 
ſcene wretch, when he owes his wartnth to 
his flannel ; delights in the filthy tale, when 
his hearers are almoſt poiſoned by the 
breath, with which he utters it ; and when 


That the humour for fighting or racing, 
or whatever inclination governed us in this 
world, accompanies us to the other, is not 


— 


# 


to t 
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Has thus much truth in it, that whatever 
humour. we indulge, it accompanies us to 
the cloſe of life. There is a time, when 
our manners are plant, when the counſels 
of the ſaber operate upon us as ſucceſsful- 
ly, as the infinuations of the corrupt ; but 
when that time is paſſed, our cuſtoms are, 
daily, working themſelves into our conftitu- 


rion, and want not many years to become 


ſcarce diftinguiſhable from it. God, I am 
perſuaded, has formed us all with ſuch 
apprehenſions of what is right, as, if a 
Proper care were taken to preſerve and 


improve them, would have the happieſt in- 


fluence upon our practices but when the 
ſeaſon for extend. ag this care to them has 
been neglected, they are in moſt of us 
greatly impaired, and in ſome appear al- 
moſt wholly loſt. 
- Let the anderſtanding remain uninformed, 


till half the age of man is paſt, and what 


improvement 15 the beſt then likely to make? 
how urkſome would it ſeem to be put upon 
any? It is with our will the very ſame; 
turned for half or three parts of our life to 
Noth and wantonneſs, to riot and exceſs, 
any correction of it, any alteration to the 
urſuits becoming us, may ſeem quite hope- 
Jeſs. While we are devoting ourſ-lves to 
pleaſure, we are weakening every princi- 
ple, whereby virtue can engage us, we are 
extinguiſhing within us all ſenſe of true de- 
ſert—ſubduing conſcience—diveſting our- 
ſelves of ſhame—corrupting our natural 
notions of and evil; and ſo indiſpoſing 
ourſelves for confideration, that our con- 
ſtant endeavour will be to decline it. Thus 
when our follies are a burden to us, their 
correction ſeems a greater; and we try 


what eaſe may be found by 4 rather 
, them. 


than ſeek any from quittin 


- Fourthly, The larger out ſhare is of out- 
ward enjoyments, and the dearer they are 
to us; ſo much the more afflicting our con- 
cern will be to leave this ſcene of them—ſo 
much the greater terror and torment ſhall 


we receive from the apprehenſion, how ſoon 


we may be obliged to do it. 


Let the man of pleaſure colour it the moſt 
agreeably, place it in the faireſt point of 


view, this objection will remain in its full 
trength againſt him: « You are not maſter 


« of the continuance of the good, of which 


« you boaſt; and can you avoid thinking 
« of its removal, or bear the thoughts 
thereof, with any calmneſs and compo- 
« ſure ?“ But what kind of happineſs is 
that, which we are in hourly fears of loſing, 
and which, when Job, is gone for ever? 


If I am only here for a few days, the 
part I ought to act is, certainly, that of 
a traveller on his journey, making uſe, in- 
deed, of ſuch cohveniences, as the road af. 
fords him, but ſtill regarding himſelf. as 
upon his road—never ſo incumbring him. 
ſelf that he ſhall be unwilling to ad- 
vance, when he knows he muſt do it — never 
ſo diverting himſelf at any reſting place, 
that it ſhall be painful to him to depart 
thence. 

When we are accuſtomed to derive all 
our comforts from ſenſe, we come to wart 
the very idea of any other: this momen- 
tary part of our exiftence is the full extent 
we give to our joys ; and we have the mor. 
tifying reflection continually before us, 
that their concluſion is nearer every hour 
we are here, and may poſſibly take place 
the very next. Thus cach acceſſion cf 
delight will really be but a new ſource of 
affliction, become an additional motive for 
complaint of the ſhort ſpace allowed for its 
enjoyment, ö 

The mind of man is ſo diſpoſed to look 
forward, ſo fitted to extend its views, that, 
as much as it is contracted by ſenſuality, it 
cannot be fixed thereby to the inſtant 
moment: We can never, like the beaſts, 
be ſo far engroſſed by the ſatisfaction before 


us, but the thoughts will occur, how often 


may we hope to oO it—how many diſ- 
tant hours it is likely to relieve - how / much 
of our duration can it advantage? and the 
ſcanty continuance which our moſt ng 24x 
hopes can —_ it, muſt therefore, be in 
ſome degree its abatement==muſt be an 
ingredient in our draught ſure to embitter 
the many pleaſing ones which compound it. 
And what a wiſe part are we then acting, 
when we are taking the brutes portion for 
ours, and cannot have all the benefits even 
of that! cannot remove the inconveni- 
ences ot reaſon, when we forego its com- 
forts J ; 

Theſe are ſome of the many diſadvan- 
tages inſeparable from pleaſure, and from 
the expectation of which none of its vota- 
ries are exempt. 'We cannot attach our- 
ſelves to any of the delights, which w_ 
tite or fancy provides, but we ſhall be ſure 
to find them quickly paſſing—when re- 
peated, cloying—indiſpoſing us for worthy 
purſuits—rendering us averſe from quitting 
the world, and uneaſy as often as it occurs 
to our thoughts, how ſoon our ſummong 
may be twodepan, 
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9 144 On Pleaſure. 

X ier, HE: 1 

But what, you'll ſay, muſt all then com- 
mence philoſophers? Muſt every gay 
amuſement 'be baniſhed the world? Mal 
thoſe of each ſex and of all ages have their 
looks ever in form, and their manners un- 
der the regulation of the ſevereſt wiſdom? 
Has nature given us propenſities only to be 
reſiſted? Have we ears to diſtinguiſh har- 


mony, and are we never to delight them 


with it? Is the food which our palate beſt 
reliſhes, to be therefore denied it? Can 
odours recreate our brain, beauty pleaſe 
our eye, and the deſign of their ſtructure be, 
that we ſhould exclude all agreeable ſenſa- 
tion from either ? Are not natural inclina- 
tions nature's commands; are they not its 
declarations whence we. may obtain our 
* and its injunctions to ſeek it thence? 
s any thing more evident, than that ſerious 
applications cannot long be ſultained—that 
we mult fink under their weight—that the 
ſoon {tupify or diſtract us? The exerciſe 
of our intellectual part is the fatigue of our 
corporeal, -and cannot be carried on, but 
by allowing us intervals of relaxation 
and mirth. Deny us pleaſure, and you 
unfit us for buſineſs ; and deſtroy the man, 
while you thus ſcek to perfect him. 

A fl anſwer might, I ſhould think, be 
ew to whatever is here alledged, by en- 

rging on the following obſervations. 

[+ Plealure is only ſo far cenſured, as it 
coſts us more than it is worth—2s it brings 
on a degree of uneaſineſs, for which it doth 
not compenſate. | | 

2. It is granted, that we are licenſed to 
take all that pleaſure, which there is no 
reaſon for our declining. So much true 
pleaſure, or ſo much pleaſure, as is not 
counterbalanced by any inconveniences 
attending it, is ſo much happineſs accruing 
to him who takes it, and a part of that, 
general good, which our Creator deſigned 
us, : a 
3. As the inclinations, with which man- 
kind were originally formed, were, cer- 
tainly, very different from thoſe, which. 
guilt has ſince propagated; many re/traints 
muſt, therefore, be neceſſary, which would * 
not have been fo, had our primitive recti- 
tude been preſerved. X | 


4. Bad education, bad example, increaſe of by the choleric | Ho 
ity, before we and phlegmatic roam, where he, who - -. .. 
greatly our natural depravity, before we cold 3 Wh 2 Wt 


come to reaſon at all upon it; and give 


the appearance of good to many things, 
(hich would be ſeen in a quite different 
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not approach What . atkends the 
contemner of gain, where moſt fatal 
K 4 TS ſnares 
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light, under a different education and in - 
tercourſe, _ „ 
Theſe particulars let it ſuſice barely to 
mention; ſince, as it is here admitted, that 


when there 1s no reaſon for our declining 


any pleaſure, there is one for our taking it, 
I am more eſpecially concerned to ſhew,. 
when there is a reaſon, why pleaſure ſhould. 
be declined—what thoſe limits are, which 
ought to be preſcribed to our pleaſures, 
and which when any, in themſelves the 
moſt innocent, pals, they. neceſſarily be- 
come immoral. and culpable. A minute 
diſcuſſion of this point is not here propoſ- 
ed: ſuch obſervations only will be made 
upon it, as appear to. be of more general 
uſe, and of greateſt importance. 3 
What I would, firſt, conſider as render- 
ing any pleaſure blameable is, - 
When it raiſes our Paſſions. - 

As our greateſt danger is from them, 
their regulation claims our conſtant atten- 
tion and care. Human laws conſider them 
in their effects, but the divine /aw in their 
aim and intention, To render me ob- 
noxious to men, it is neceſſary that my, 
impure luſt be gratified, or an attempt be 
made to gratify it; that my anger operate. 
by violence, my covetouſneſs by knavery ; 
but my duty is violated, when my heart is 
impure, when my rage extends not beyond 
my looks and my wiſhes, when I invade. 
my neighbour's property but in defire.. 
The man is guilty the moment his affec-- 
tions become fo, the inſtant that any diſ- 
honeſt thought finds him approving and. 
indulging it. 1 8 £2 

The enquiry, therefore, what is a fit 
amuſement, ſhould always be preceded by, 
the. conſideration of what is our diſpoſition. 
For, it is not greater madneſs-to ſuppoſe,, 
that equal quantities of food or liquor may 
be taken by all with equal temperance, than, 
to aſſert, that the ſame pleaſure may be 
uſed by all with the ſame innocence. As, 
in the former caſe, what barely ſatisfies the 
ſtomach of one, would be a load inſupport- 
able to that of another; and the draught, , 
that intoxicates me, may ſcarcely refreſh; 
my companion: ſo in the latter, an amuſe- 
ment perfectly warrantable to this ſort of 
conſtitution, will to a different become the 
moſt criminal. What liberties are allow--, 
able to the calm, that muſt not be thought 

How ſecurely-may the , 
5 
ſenſibility, ſho 
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Foares await the avaritious! Some leſs go- 
wernable paſſions to be found in them, whoſe 
reſolution is N and — 5 . 
ar a conſtant guard mu ept; 
kay relaxation, any indulgence, it may 
be able to gain that ſtrength, which we 
ſhall afterwards fruitleſsly oppoſe. When 
all is quiet and compoſed within us, the 


rr robe rage 


N thereof is not the 
— 47 that ſo many are willing to 
repreſent it: but to reſtore order and peace 


is a work very different from preſerving 
them, and is with the utmoſt difficulty 
effected. 


It is with the natural body; as 
with the politic; rebellion in the members 
is much eaſier prevented than quelled ; 
confuſion once entered, none can foreſee 
to what lengths i it may 28 or of how 
wide a ruin 1 be productive. 
What, ewig, renders any pleaſure 
e, is its making a large, or an un- 
ble, demand upon our time. 

No one is to live to himſelf, and much 
leſs to confine his care to but one, and that 
the worſt, part of himſelf. Man's — 
employment is to cultivate right 
tions in his own breaſt, and to benefit his 
ſpecies—to perfe& himſelf, and to be of as 
much uſe in the world, as his faculties and 
: er portunities will permit. The ſatisfac- 

Fe er w. be purſued for 
their own ſake: their ou 1g 1s none 
of our end, is not the purpoſe, for which 
God created us; amuſe, refreſh us it may, 
but when it buſies, when it chiefly Sages 
us, we act directly contrary to the deſi 
for — we- were formed; making 

— which was only intended to be 

: © Gomes, deſtitute of the neceſſaries, others, 
of the conveniences of life, are called to 
labour, to commerce, to literary applica- 
tion, in order to obtain them; and any re- 
miſſneſs of theſe perſons, in their reſpective 
employments or p „any purſuit 
inconfiſtent with 2 dye regard to their 
— meets cvs with the harſheſt 
© cenſure, is univerſally branded, as a failure 
in common prudence and diſcretion: but 
what is this 1 life, in compariſon with 
that to which we are raiſed following 
the dittates of reaſon and conſcience ? ? How 
deſpicable may the man continue, when all 
nn 


Sen it then be io indifcreet a part, to 


Planſure, when we ſhould mind our 


. 


much buſineſs 
mc? Ge all fo ge ke WY eee = 


this? And may we doubt how guilty that 
attachment to it is, which lays waſte our 
underſtanding—which entails on us igno- 
rance and error—which renders us even 
more uſeleſs than the beings, whom inſtin& 


alone directs? All capacity for improve- 


ment 1s evidently a call to it. The neglect 
of our powers is their abuſe; and the flight 
of them is that of their giver. Whatever 
talents we have received, we are to account 
for: and it is not from revelation alone 
that we learn this: no moral truth com- 
_— & ſtron ly our aſſent, than that 
erg 2 upon us, are 

ed us, in 1 e to our cultivati1 


them to our obtaining from them the 


vantages they can yield us; and that 
foregoing ſuch advantages, we become 
obnoxious to him, who deſigned us them, 
as we miſapply his gift, and knowingly 
oppoſe his will. For, the ſureſt token we 
can have, that any perfectious ought to be 


. purſued, is, that they may be attained : 


our ability to acquire them is the voice of 
God within us to endeavour after them, 

And would we but aſk ourſelves the queſ- 
tion, Did the Creator raiſe us above the 
herd, and doth he aHow us to have no aims 
nobler than thoſe of the herd—to make its 
engagements the whole of ours ? we could 
not poſſibly miſtake in the anſwer. All, 
who have Treaſon pay them, know that 


they, may and ought to improve it, ought 
to cultivate it at ſome ſeaſons, and — to 
conform to it. 

Greater privi call us but to. more 
important cares. You are not placed above 


— fellow- creatures, you have not the 
„which they want, that you may be 
more idle and worthleſs, Pax ote more 


of your time to vanity and folly, but that 


you may become more eminent in the 


fections you acquire, and the good you do. 


He, who has all his hours at command, is 
to confider himſelf as favoured with thoſe 
opportunities to increaſe in wiſdom and 
virtue, which are vouchſafed to few ; if no 
good effect follows; if having them, he 
only miſapplies them; his guilt is, accord- 


Sy es, e 
The difpenſations of heaven are not ſo 
unequal, as that ſome are appointed to the 
heavieſt toil an ſupport, and mentor 
. 
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pleaſe; a different employment conſtitutes 
it. The mechanic has his part aſſigned him, 
the ſcholar his, the l and powerful 
theirs, each has his taſk to perform, his 
talent to improve,—has barely ſo much 
time for his pleaſure, as is neceſſary forre- 
cruiting himſelf—as is conſiſtent with ha- 
bitual ſeriouſneſs, and may rather qualify 
than interrupt it. Ny 
We are furniſhed with numerous argu- 
ments, why the graver occupations ſhould 
be remitted—why the humour for gaiety 
and mirth ſhould be allowed its place; and 
no man in his right mind ever taught the 
contrary. Let the delights of ſenſe have 
their ſeaſon, but let them ftand confined to 
it; the ſame abſurdity follows the exceſs 
on either fide, our never uſing, and our 
never quitting them. 5 
Be not over wie, is an excellent rule; 
but it is a rule full as good, and much 
more wanted. That /me ⁊uiſcdom ſhould be 
ſought——That dreſs and diverſion ſhould 
not take up all our hours That more time 
ſhould not be ſpent in adorning our perſons, 
than in improving our minds— That the 
beautiſied ſepulchre ſhould not be our ex- 
act reſemblance, much ſhew and ornament 
without, and within nothing but ſtench and 
rottenneſs——That barely to paſs our time 
ſhould not be all the account we make of 
it, but that ſome profit ſhould be conſulted, 
as well as ſome delight. 3 


9 145 On Pleaſure. 
SecT. IV. 


: Again, no pleaſure can be innocent, 


from which our health is a ſufferer. You 
are no more to ſhorten your days, than with 
one ſtroke to end them; and we are ſuicides 


but in a different way, if wantonneſs and v 


uxury be our gradual deſtruction, or de- 


] 
ſpair our inſtant. It is ſelf-murder, to take 


om our continuance here any part of that 
term, to which the due care of ourſelves 
would have extended it; and our life, pro- 
bably falls a more criminal ſacrifice to our 
voluptuouſneſs, than to our impatience. 
yy en . ee „ wad, which 
rovidence thought ut to n us, 
we fail greatly in a 2 3 it's 
wiſdom, in a due ſubmiſſion to its will; but 
then we have to plead, ſufferings too 
grievous to be ſuſtaĩned a diſtreſs too 
ghty to be contended with ; a plea, which 


r us; yet how pre- 


can alledge, who, 


in the midſt of all things that can give a 


reliſh to big being, negleQsthe preſ 


our 
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of it—who abuſes the conveniences of life 
to its waſte, and turns its very comforts to 


its ruin? Or, could we ſuppoſe our pleaſures 
diſordering our conſtitution, after a manner 


not likely to contribute to its decay, they 


would not even then be exempted from 
gat: to preſerve yourſelf ſhould not 
olely be your concern, but to maintain 
your moſt perfect ſtate ; every part and 
every power of your frame claums your 
regard; and it is great ingratitude towards 
him, who gave us our faculties, when we 
in any wiſe obſtruct their free uſe. The 
proper thankfulneſs to God for our life us 
to be expreſſed by our care about it; both. 
by keeping it, till he pleaſes to require itz 
and by ſo preſerving it, that it may be fit 
for all thoſe purpoſes, to which he has ap- 
pointed it. 9 5 
Further, the pleaſure is, undoubtedly, 

criminal, which is not adapted to our for- 
tune—which either impairs it, or hinders 
an applicable of it to what has the princi- 
pal claim upon it. | | 

If actions, otherwiſe the moſt commend- 
able, loſe their merit, when they diſqualify 


us for continuing them—if 'generofity 


changes its name, when it ſuits not our 
circumſtances ; and even alms are culpable, 
when by beftowing them we come to want 
them— if the very beſt uſes, to which we 
can put our wealth, are not fo to draw off, 
as to dry the ſtream; we can by no means 
ſuppoſe, that our amuſements are not to'be 
limited, as by other confiderations, fo by 
this in particular - the expence which they 
create: we cannot imagine, that the re- 
ſtraints ſhould not lie upon our wantonneſs, 


— > 


which lie upon our beneficence. 
Be our polleBons the largeſt, it is but a 
ery ſmall part of them that we have to 
diſpoſe of as we think fit, on what conduces 
ſolely to our mirth and diverſion. ' Great 
affluence, whatever we may account it, is 
really but a greater truſt; the means com- 
mitted to us of a more extenſiye proviſion 
for the neceſſities of our fellow- creatures 
and when our maintenance—our CcOnveni- 
ence—an appearance ſuitable'to our rank 
have been conſulted, all that remains is the 
claim of others, of our family, our friends, 
e of thoſe who are moſt in 
* and whom we are moſt obliged 


In the figure we make, in our attend- 
ants, table, habit, there may be a very cul- 
able parſimony ; but in the expence which, 


as nothing but ma a 5 view, 
thrift can never is Here our 
1 


138 
abſtinence is the moſt generous and · com- 
mendable, as it at once qualifies us to re- 
heve the wants of others, and leſſens our 
own—as it fets us above the world, at the 
time that it enables us to be a bleſſing to 
There is not a nobler quality to diſtin- 
guiſh us, than that of an indifference to 
ourſelves—a readineſs to forego our own 
liking for the eaſe and advantage of our 
fellow-creatures. And it is but jultice, in- 
deed, that the conveniences of many ſhould 
preſcribe” to thoſe of one : whatever his 
fortune may be, as he owes all the ſervice 
he has from it to the concurrence of num- 
bers, he ought to make it of benefit to 
- them, and by no means to conclude, that 
what they are not to take from him, they 
are not to ſhare, - 
Nor ſhoyld it be unremarked, that the 
gratifications, beſt ſuited to nature, are of 
all the cheapeſt : ſhe, like a wiſe parent, 
has not made thoſe things needful to the 
well-being of any of us, which are preju- 
dicial to the intereſts of the reſt. We have 
a large field for enjoyment, at little or no 
charge, and may yery allowably exceed 
the bounds of this; but we ſhould always 
remember, that the verge of right is t 
entrance upon wrong—that the indulgence, 


which goes to the full extent of a lawful 


expence, r too near a criminal 
one, to be wholly clear from it. 


Again, Care ſhould be taken that our 
plea ures be in character. 1 8 


The ffation of ſome, the profeſſion of 


| others, and an advanced age in all, require 
that we ſhould decline pleaſures 
allowable to thoſe of an inferior rank —of 


a different profeſſion—of much younger 


ears. 

| F Do your decifons conſtitute the Janw— 
does your honour balance the plebeian's 
oath? How very fitting is it that you 
fhould never be ſeen eager on trifles—in- 
tent on boyiſh ſporte—unbent to the loweſt 
amuſements of the ulace—ſolicitous 
after gratifications, which may ſhew, that 
neither your ſagacity is greater, nor your 
ſcruples fewer 
9 the community ! - 


I ſet apa:t to recommend a reaſon - 


able and uſeful life—to repreſent the world 
as a ſcene of vanity and folly, and propoſe 
the things above as only proper to engage 
our affections? how ungraceful . figure 8 
I then make, when J join in all the-com- 


mon amuſements—when the world tem 


5 Wen * wee hearers, 


n what are found in the 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE. 


and the only difference berween us is, that 
their words and aQtions correſpund, and 
mine are utterly inconſiſtent ! 

Have you attained the years, which ex- 
tinguiſh the reliſh of many enjoyment: — 
which bid you expect the ſpeedy concluſion 
of the few remaining, and ought to inſtruc 
you in the emptineſs of all thoſe of the 
ſenſual kind ? We expett you ſhould leave 


them to ſuch who can taſte them better, 


and who know them leſs. The maſly veſt- 
ment ill becomes you, when you fink under 
its weight; the gay aſſembly, when your 
dim eyes cannot diſtinguiſh the perſons 
compoſing it: your feet ſcarcely ſupport 
you; attend not, therefore, where the con- 
teſt is, whoſe motions are the gracefulleſt: 


fly the repreſentation deſigned to raiſe the 


mirth of the ſpectators, when you can only 
remind them of their coffins. 


Laſtly, every pleaſure ſhould be avoid- 


ed; that is an offence to the ſcrupulous, or a 


ſnare to the © 4g e I ought to have - 


nothing more at heart than my brother's 
innocence, except my own; and when 
there are ſo many ways of entertaining 
oprſelves, which admit of no miſconſtruc- 
tion, why ſhould I chuſe ſuch, as afford oc- 
caſion for any? N 

To be able greatly to benefit our fellow- 
creafures 1s the happineſs of few, but not 
to hurt them is in the power of all; and 
when we cannot do the world much good, 
we muſt be very unthi 
endcavour not to do it the leaſt poſſible 
miſchief, T8, 


How this on will appear, to what in- 


terpretation it is liable, ought to be our 
conſideration in whatever we engage. We 
are here ſo much intereſted in each other's 
morals, that, if we looked not beyond our 
preſent” being, it ſhould never be a point 


indifferent to us, what notions our conduct 


may propagate, and for what corruptions 
it may be made the plea: but profeſling the 
doctrine of Chriſ as our rule, we can in 
nothing more directly op 
taking thoſe liberties, by which the virtue 


of any is endangered. Which of our plea- 


ſpres have this pernicious tendency, it will 
he more proper for my readers to recollect, 
than for me to deſcribe. To thoſe who 
are in earneſt I have ſaid exon ; 
infincere more would be fruitleſs, What 


has been ſaid deſerves, I think, ſome con-. 
ſideration, and that it may have a ſerioua 


one, 1s the n W 
n Hear zu. 


* 


5 146. 


thinking indeed, if we 


poſe it, than in 
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a quite different effect from what, alas} we 
F 146. 4 Letter to a young Nobleman, ſoon ory where ſadly experience. - _ 
after his leaving School, VMegligere guid de je quiſque' ſentiat, non 
NES Plum arrogantis eft, Jed etiam omnino 
The obligations I have to your family luti. I need not tell you where the remark 
cannot but make me ſolicitous for the is: it has, indeed, ſo much obvious truth, 
welfare of every member of it, and for that that it wants no ſupport from authority. 3 
of yourſelf in particular, on whom its ho- Every generous principle muſt be extince 
nours-are to deſcend. in him, who knows that it is ſaid of him 
Such inftruftions and ſuch 3 as or that it juſtly may be ſaid of him Hou 
it has been your happineſs to find, muſt, different is this young man from his noble 
neceſſarily, raiſe great expectations of you, father! the latter took every courſe that 
and will not allow you any praiſe for a could engage the public eſteem; the for- 
common degree of merit. You will not mer is as induſtrious to forfeit it. The Sire 
be thought to have worth, if you have not was a pattern of religion, virtue, and ever,, 
G a diſtinguiſhed worth, and what may ſuit commendable quality: his deſcendant is ann 
bs the concurrence of ſo many extraordinary impions, ignorant, profligatewretch : raiſed - 


a FT 2 4 1 Ls = So 


WY 3-0” 


* 


Me, advantages. | 4:0 above others, but to have his folly more 
y In low life, our good or bad qualities are public—high in his rank, only to extend 

| known to few—to thoſe only wha are re- his 1 | 5 
4 lated to us, who converſe with, or live near, A thirſt after fame may have its incon». _ 
2 ys. In your ſtation, you are expoſed to veniences, but which are by no means equal 
. - the notice of a kingdom. The excellen- to choſe that attend a contempt of it. Our 
3 cies or defects of a youth of quality make earneſtneſs in its purſuit may poſſibly ſlack- 


a part of polite converſation—are a topic en our purſuit of true deſert; but indiffe- 


n 
reeable to all who have been liberally rent we cannot be to reputation, witho 
G | Fen to all who are not amongſt the being ſo to virtue, * n 5 
"4 meaneſt of the people. oo In theſe remarks you, Sir, are no farther 
Should I, in any ques e . begin a cha- concerned, than as you muſt, ſometimes, - Mi 
* racer of my friend with hard name, converſe with the perſons to whom they  . Wl 


t whom I hope you left well at ——, they may be applied, and your deteſtation of 

would naturally aſk me, What relation he whom one cannot do too much to increaſe, 
bore to the Emperor's miniſter? When I Bad examples may juſtly raife our fears even. 
anſwered, That I had never heard of his for him, who has been the moſt wiſely + --| 
bearing any ; that all I knew of him was, educated, and is the moſt happily diſ- 

bis being the ſon of a German merchant, poſed: no caution againſt them is ſuper= * Wi 
ſent into chis 2 for education; I, fluous: in the place; in which you are = 
probably, ſhould be thought impertinent, at preſent, you will meet with them in 
for intrcducing ſuch a ſubje&; and 1, cer- all ſhapes. __ 80 3 
tainly, ſhould ſoon be obliged to drop it, Under whatever diſadvantages I offer. 
or be wholly diſregarded, were I unwiſe you my advice, I am thus far qualified” 
enough to continue it. for giving it, that I have -experienced ſome - 

But if, upon a proper occaſion, I men- of the dangers which will be your trial, 

| tioned, that I had known the Honourable and had ſufficient opportunity of obſerving 
— — from his infancy, and that I had others. The obſervations I have made, 

made fuch obſervations on his capacity, his that are at all likely to be of ſervice to 

application, his attainments, and his ge- you, either from their own weight, or 

neral conduct, as induced me to conclade, the hints they may afford for your impror- 

he would one day be an eminent ornament ing upon them, I cannot conceal from you. 

and a very great bleſſing, to his country, t comes from him who wiſhes you ſo: 

I. ſhould have an hundred queſtions aſced well, and ſo much eſteems you, will be 

me about him my narrative would appear ſufficiently recommended by its motives ;: 

of conſequence to all who heard it, and and may, therefore, poſſibly be read with 

would not fail to engage their attention.  partiality in its favour, that ſhall make it 

. Thave, I myſt own, often wondered, that of more uſe than it could be-of from any, 

the conſideration of the numbers, who are mtrinfic worth,” ©. OE BEET > 

continually remarking the behaviour of te But, without farther preface'or : pology, OE 

perſons of rank among us, has had ſo lit- Jet me proceed to the points that I think 

lle influence upon themmphas not produced deſerving your more particulaz confidera- 
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pd begin ith what, certainly, ſhould, 
ale 0 N (4h be canfidered—Rz- 
1010. It is, indeed, what every man 
Lys he has more or leſs conſidered ; and 
by this, every man acknowledges its im- 
Ws | vet, when we enquire into the 
n that has been given it, we can 
hardly perſuade ourſelves, that a point of 
the leaſt conſequence could be ſo treated. 
0 T9 our examination here we uſually fit 
down r:/alved, how far our corvidion ſhall 


extend. 
4 the purſuit of 2 NN 
| e. we enga to take 
= FL oo find Ae let our aſſent 
Red by the evidence we meet with: 
2 the doctrines of religion each inſpects, 
not in order to inform himſelf what he 
ought to believe and Riſe; but to re- 


.. them with his preſent faith and way | 


of life—with the paſſions he favours—wi 
Gn babies be has contratied- A 
15, 5 is 
ie doe: che little — — there is 
in the manpers of any, when they know, as 
much of religion as they ever intend to 
Knove. — ee — the ſame N as 
former Y.3 are y. furniſh WIN Are 
ts, or excuſes, they had not before 
aeg en ; N 
oſe by w 
guide themſelves; which objections they 
often judge the only defence their = 
kan Boy Bp in need of. 
Wa ſure, Sir, that to one of your un- 
derſtanding the abſurdity. of ſuch a way of 
Ice Can Mint no pr ; and that 
bare ae to it 18, your ſufficient 


Religion is w founded on the 
fears or fancies r of all 


5 


worthy. of 
if 2 ? 
x the human race abandon, 1 * Apr 


What Ee call ſuc 


g are 


e eee an what üer. 


preſerving; or to run a circle of enjoy. 
ments, the cenſure of all which is, that we 
cannot long be pleaſed with any one of them. 
Difintereſtedneſs, generoſity, public ſpirit, 
are idle, empty ſounds; terms, which im- 
py no more, than that we ſhould neg- 


our own happineſs to promote that of 
Others, 


What Tully has obſerved on the con- 
nexion there is between religion, and the 
virtues which are the chief ſu up rt of ſo- 
ciety, is, I am perſuaded, known to 


you 
A r regard to ſocial duties wholl 

Phot i heouce that religion — 
upon us. Deſtroy, in mankind, all hopes 
and fears, ref any. future ſtate; you 
inſtantly let them looſe to all the methods 
likely to pr romote their immediate conve- 
nience. They, who think they have only 
the preſent_hour to truſt to, will not be 


. with-hela, by any refined conſiderations, 


from doing what 


pears to them cer- 
tain to make it 
faction. 


with greater ſatis- 


Now, 1 a calm and im 
enquirer could never determine "5 
be a viſionary ſcheme, the full * 
of the truth of which approves our exiſt- 
ence a wiſe d ives order and regu- 
larity. to our, an end in our 
view, confeſſedly the nobleſt that can en- 
gage it —raiſes our nature—exempts us 
a ſervitude to our paſſions, equally 
debaſing and tormenting us—affords us 
the trueſt enjoyment of ourſelves—puts us 
on the due improvement of our fa — 
— our {elfiſhneſs—calls us to be of 
7 to our fellow - creatures, by become pub- 
bleſſings—inſpires us with true courage, 
with ſentiments of real honour and gene- 
rofity—inclines us to be ſuch, in every 
relation, as ſuits the peace and proſperity 
of ſociety—derives an uniformi to our 
whole conduct, and makes ſati its 
is, inſeparable attendant- directs us to acounfe 
af action plesſing when it employs us, and 
equally when we either look back 
ypon 1t, NING 09 gs ws 


If Palma cham and ſuch vaſt ad- 
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quaintance with our limited ca 

would induce us to expect, were we 8 
rs to the ſeveral religions that prevailed 

in the world, and purpoſed, upon enquiry 

into their reſpective merits, to embrace 

that which came beſt recommended to our 

belief. 


But all objections of difficulties muſt be 
e abſurd in either of theſe caſes — —— 
en the creed you oppoſe, on account 


of its difficulties, is attended with fewer 
than that which you would advance in its ,add many others, 


ſtead ; or 
When the whole of the practical doctrines 
of a religion are ſuch, as, undeniably, con- 
tribute to the happineſs of mankind, in 
whatever ſtate, or — Whatſoever rela- 
tions, you can conſider them. 
To reject a religion thus cirtumſtanced, 


ſor ſome dints ow: its Theme leſs level to 
rs to me, I confeſs, - 


our a 
a0 2 — e, as it would be to ab: 
Hain From oe fook; till we could be ſatiſ- 
fied about the ori 
of the muſcles t 
low it. 
I would, in no caſe, have you re 


, inſertion, and action 
enable us to ſwal- 


mere authority; yet as 6, kar youre wo U 


its weight, allow me to take notice, that 


men of the greateſt penetration, the acuteſt 
reaſoning, and the moſt ſolid 2 


have been on the ſide of r — 


perſuaſion 


ive myſelf, for having 
long over Lord Bacon's Poſen 
cal Works. It was but lately I began to 


3 the rol chankind, 6 


Virgil makes the ſtature of Maſus, with 
ba tharof the multitade furround- 


Honc tadet,atque homeris reren uſpici alt. 


"An; L. vi. 667, 8. 
or 4s Homer 
among the n. ſporting with her 
vi. 107. 
Throughout his writings there runs a vein 
of piety : you can hardly open them, but 
you find ſome' or other teſtimony ofthe Full 
conviaion entertained - bn 


8 i our vega, 
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accrue to it were the ND | 


in the very defig 
leave . 


then be more careful fully conſide uſtdered by us, or 


Diana's height, 
- conf; gence, thete js Tes in w 


I have too many failings | 10 be 
willin 's centre ae nd a 
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He, who ſo clearly ſaw the defects in e 
ſcience—ſaw from whente they proceeds 
and had ſuch amazing Agri, as to dif- 
cover how they might be remedied, and to 


point out thoſe very methods, urfuit - 
e of 


them He, who could diſcern thus . ä 


left it to the witlin s of the following ape,- - 
to diſtover any we in the * | 
of 8 . x 
and Sir Jſaae Newroif I might 
eminent both natuxal 
and acquired endowments, the moſt unſuſ- 
RE favourers of the chriſfian relipi 
ut thoſe two, as they may be corilide 
— the heal of mankind; wol 
really be. diſtionoured, were we to ſeek 
for any weight, from mere authority, to the 
opinions they had jointly patronized, , to the 
opinions they had maintained, aftertheftriQ- 
_ what ground there was for them. 
hat grounds of chriſtianity were 
* enquired _ by them, is certain; for 
the one appea the quotations from 
the bible cp rſperſ ehrovghouthis works, 


to have read it with an uncommon 


care 
and ĩt is well known, that the other made 


Ira indeed, appear 


very ile; ö p 
duce authorities on one e aer 


are none who deſerve the name of ſuchi un 
the other. Whatever elſe may have ren 
dered the writers in favour of 

fo markable, t certainly, have not 

ſo for their gacity, or ſcience—for 


ſuperior either natural, or at acquired, « 
ments. And I cannot but think, that be 


who takes up his pen, in order — Foal 


the advants 


y received, how b wrong 
of e © . 
doubt, how little credit 
3 
undation for our 
to the chriſtian doctrine? N ſhouſd 


he could 
F 


have a more immediate and in- 
ſluenee upon our practice. OP 
Shall T be told, that if this'were K ff 


te rent Perſons would be found, than 
þ wr preſent meet with's 


love truth, to attempt an excuſe 
what admits nee l meth, tat 


conſequenckꝭ àre not tie leſs true, forthbir 
| trath 


2 
% 


- 
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truth being diſregarded, Lucian's deſcrip- 
tion of the 8 of his age is _ 
odious, than can belong to any ſet of men 
In our time: and as it was never thought, 
that the precepts of philoſophy ought to be 
lighted, becauſe they who inculcated, diſ- 
| them; neither can it be any reflec- 

ton on nobler rules, that they are re- 
commended by perſons who do not obſerve 
Of this I am as certain as I can be of 


3 r thing, That our practice is no in- 


ble teſt of our principles; and that 

we may do religion no injury by our 
ſpeculations, when we do it a great deal 
by our manners. I ſhould be very unwil- 
Ung to rely on the ſtrength of my own vir- 
tue in ſo many inſtances, that it exceeding- 
ly.mortifies me to reflect on their number: 
yet, in whichſoever of them I offended, it 
would not be for want of conviction, how 
excellent a precept, or precepts, I had 
tranſgreſſed it would not be becauſe I did 
not think, that a life throughout agreeable 
to the commands of the religion I profeſs, 
- ought to be conſtantly my care. 
"How frequently we act contrary to the 
obligations, which we readily admit our- 
ſelves to be under, can ſcarcely be other- 
wiſe than matter of every one's notice ; and 
if none of us infer from thoſe purſuits, 
- which tend-to deftroy our health, or our 
underſtanding, or our reputation, that he, 
who 
diſeaſe, or infamy, or a ſecond childhood, 
| deſerves his choice; neither ſhould it be 
taken for granted, that he is not inwardly 
convinced of the worth of religion, who 
appears, at ſome times, very different from 
- what a due regard thereto ought to make 


Incon is, through the whole com- 
paſs of our acling, ſo much our reproach, 
chat it would be great injuſtice towards us, 
to charge each defect in our morals, upon 
corrupt and bad principles. For a proof of 
the injuſtice of ſuch a charge, I am confi- 
dent, - none need look 5 themſelves. 
Each will find the complaint of Medea in 
the poet, very proper to be made his own 


ee and approve of what is right, at the 


- ſame time that I do what is wrong. 
bs Don't think, that I woald juſtify the 
faults of any, and much leſs theirs, who, 
profeſſing themſelves ſet apart to promote 
the intereſts of religion and virtue, and 
having a large revenue aſſigned them, bath 
that — . - * 
noble a work, and that their pains in it 


es in them, is perſuaded that 


y may be more at leiſure for 0 


may be ch recompenſed, are, certain« 
ly, extremely blameable, not only when 
they countenance the immoral and irreli- 
gious; but even, when they take no care 
to reform them. >, | 
All I aim at, is, That the cauſe may not 
ſuffer by its advocates. That you may be 


Juſt to it, whatever you may diſlike in them 


hat their failures may have the allow- 
ance, to which the frailty of human na- 
ture is entitled That you may not, by 
their manners, when worſt, be prejudiced 
againſt their Doctrine; as you would not 
cenſure phaloſophy, for the faults of philo- 
ſophers. : 
Ihe prevalency of any practice cannot 
make it to be either ſafe, or prudent; and 
I would fain have your's and mine ſuch, as 
may alike credit our religion, and under- 
ftanding: without the great reproach of 
both, we cannot profeſs to believe that rule 
of life, to be from God, which, yet, we 
model to our paſſions and intereſts. 

Whether ſuch a particular is my duty, 
ought to be the fir? confederation ; and when 
it is found ſo, common ſenſe ſuggeſts the 
xext=How it may be 3 

But I muſt not proceed. A letter of two 
ſheets ! How can I expect, that you ſhould 
give it the reading ? If you can perſuade 
yourſelf to do it, from conviction of 
the ſincere affection towards you, that has 
drawn me into this length; I promiſe you, 
never again to make ſuch a demand on 
your patience.— I will never again give 
you ſo troubleſome a proof of my friend- 
ſhip... I have here begun a ſubject, which 
I am very deſirous to proſecute ; and every 
letter, you may hereafter receive from me 


* 


upon it, whatever other recommendation it 


may want, ſhall, certainly, not be without 
that of brevity. Dean Belton, 
$ 147- Three Eſſays on the Employment 
e eee OT LOCS 
PREF ACE. 


The e/ays I here publiſh, though at firl 
penned for the benefit of ſome o> the au- 


. thor's neighbours in the country, may, it is 


hoped, from the alterations ſince made in 


them, be of more general uſe. The /ubje# 


of them is, in itſelf, of the higheſt import- 
ance, and could, therefore, never be un- 
ſeaſonably conſidered ; but the general 
practice, at preſent, more eſpecially entitles 
it to our notice. The principles on which 


their ar gumentatiue part proceeds, are de- 
nied by none whaſe conviction it conſults. 
Such as regard tlie human frame as * 


- 
— 
- 


, 


— 
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in its- mechaniſm excelling that of beaſts 
«ſuch as would deprive man's breaſt of 
ſocial affections, exempt him from all ap- 
rehenſions of a deity, and confine his 
5 to his preſent exiſtence, are not the 
ferſous whom any thing here ſaid propoſes 
to affect. They are not, I mean, directly 
applied to in this vor; but even their be- 
nefit it may be ſaid conſequentially to in- 
tend, as it would certainly contribute 
thereto, could it properly operate on thoſe 
whoſe advantage is its immediate aim. 

We have been told, by very good judges 
of human nature, how engaging virtue 
would be, if jt came under the notice of 
ſenſe. . And what is a right practice, but 
virtue made; in ſome meaſure, the object 
of our ſenſe? What is a man ever acting 
reaſonably, but, if I may ſo ſpeak, imper- 
ſonated virtue Virtue-in a viſible ſhape, 
brought into view, preſenting itſelf to the 
fight, and through the ſight as much af- 
fecting the mind, as it could be affected by 
any « Jan of form, by any of the beau- 
ties of colouring or proportion. 

The notions moſt diſhonourable to the 
deity, and to the human ſpecies, are often, I 
ſuſpect, firſt taken up, and always, certain- 
ly, confirmed by remarking how they act 
whoſe ſpeculations expreſs the greateſt ho- 
nour towards both, 1 
When the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of an all-power- 
ful and wiſe, a moſt holy and juſt Governor 
of the world, is profeſſed by thoſe who 
ſhew not the leaſt concern to pleaſe him 
When reaſon, choice, civil obligations, 
a future recompence, have for their advo- 
cates ſuch as are governed by humour, 
paſſion, appetite ; or who deny themſelves 
no preſent pleaſure or advantage, for any 
thing that an hereafter promiſes ; it natu- 
rally leads others, firſt, to think it of little 
moment which {i is taken on theſe points, 
and then, to take that which ſuits the man- 
ners of them who, in their declarations, are 
its warmeſt oppoſers. Ta | 
" Whereas, were the apprebenſians that do 
juſtice to a ſuperintending providence 
an immaterial principle in man——his li- 
berty his duties in fociety——his hopes 
at his diſſolution, to be univerſally evi- 
'denced by a ſuitable practice; the great 
and manifeſt advantage ariſing from them 
would be capable of ſuppreſſing every doubt 
'of their truth, would prevent the entrance 
of any, or would ſoon remove it. | 


As, indeed, all that we are capable of 


'knowing in-our preſent ſtate, appears either 
immediately to regard its wants, or to be 


Ly 
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connected with what regards them it is by 
no means a flight confirmation of the truth 
of a doQrine, That the perſuaſion thereof 
is of the utmoſt conſequence to our preſent 
well-being, And thus the great advan- 
tages that are in this life derivable from 


the belief of a future retribution that 


are here the proper fruits of ſuch a belief, 
may be conſidered as evidencing how well 


it is founded how reaſonably it is en- 
tertained. On this it may be of ſome uſe 


more largely to inſiſt. ; 

conviction that the ſtate in which we now 
are is. but the paſſage to a better, is conſfi- 
dered in the laſt of theſe eſſays: and that; 
when ſo engaged, we are acting the part 


What engagements 2 to the 
i 


befitting our nature and our fituation; ſeems 


manifeſt both on account of the approbas . 
tion it has from our calmeſt hours, our moſt 
ſerious deliberation and freeſt judgment, 
and likewiſe on account of the teſtimony jt 
receives even from them who act a quite 
contrary one. What they conform not to, 


they applaud ; they acknowledge their 


failures to be ſuch; they admire the worth, 
which they cannot bring themſelves to cul · 
tivate.. | . i 
If we look into the writers who ſuppoſed 
all the pleaſures of man to be thoſe of his 
body, and all his views limited to his pre- 
ſent exiſtence ; we find them, in the rule of 
life they gave, deſerting the neceſſary con» 
ſequences of their /uppo/ition, and prefcribs 
ing a morality utterly. inconſiſtent with 18. 
Even when pn ag aaa what was good 
or evil was to be determined by our feel- 
ing only that right or wrong was ac- 
cording to the 
enſue to us during the continuance of our 
prep frame, ſince after. its diſſolution we 
ve nothing to hope or fear; their practi- 
cal directions were, however, that we ought 
to be ſtrictly juſt, ſeverely abſtinent, true 
to our friendſhips, ſteady in the purſuit of 
honour and virtue, attentive to the public 
welfare, and willing to part with our lives 


in its defence. ; 


\ Such they adrhitted man ought to be- 


ſuch they exhorted him to be, and, there- 
fore, when they would allow him to act 
only upon mori ves utterly incongruous to 
his bei i 
that theſe were wrong 
a conduct was require 
able to his nature 6:3 > 

That his obligations were rightly ſtated 
was on all hands agreed. The miſtake was 


aſſigned, or that 


in the inducements alledged for diſcharging. 
XR | 


ure or pain that would 


this perſon, it followed either 
from him unſuit- 
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them. Nothing was more improbable than 


the Epicurean 


Kis fulfilling the duties this /cheme appointed 
himz if he was determined by it in judging 
of the conſequences of his action 
what or hurt they would do him 
t happineſs or miſery would be 

their reſult. - th 
While the Epicureans admitted juſtice to 
be preferable to injuſtice—— public ſpirit, 
to private ſelfiſh views ; while they acknow- 
edged it more fitting that we ſhould ſacri- 
fice life to the of our country, than 
ge it by deſerting the common wel- 
re; they muſt, I think, be regarded as 


—_— preference of the principles 
which will make man juſt and public- 


irited, to thoſe which will diſpoſe him to 
unjuſt, and wholly attentive to his own 
ittle intereſts. | 
Loet us ſee, then, what will be the practi- 
cal conſequences of adopting or rezefting 
| tenet of our having nothing 
to hope for beyond the grave. 
The value we ſet on life is ſhewn by 
what we do to preſerve it, and what we 
ſuffer rather than part with it. We ſapport 
ourſelves by the hardeſt labour, the ſevereſt 
drudgery, and we think death a much 
eater evil, than to ſtruggle for years with 
ifeaſe and pain, deſpalting of cure, and 


even of any long intervals of eaſe. Such, 


ordinarily, is our love of life. And this 
defire to keep ĩt cannot but-be in- 
creaſed,. when we are induced to think that 
once loft it is ſo for ever. To be without 
of again enjoying the bleflng we 


thus may pine, muſt naturally difincline 


all 

us to hazard it, and indifpoſe us for what 
He who is 
pleaſure is all he 


to expect, and that i is confined to his 


would be perfidious to his friend, and a 


traitor to his country. All thoſe ſentiments 
aud actions that expreſs an entire attach- 


--* 


if the reaſoning principle in ũs be an incor- 
diſtreſs ruptible one, and its ge or wrong appli- 
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ment to the delights of ſenſe, and the ſtrong- 
eſt reluctance to forego them, are ſtrictly in 
charafter when we look not beyond RE 
— —when we acknowledge not any higher 
fatisfations, and behold 2 e as expirin 
with us, and ſure never to be again taſte 
Whereas tlie proſpect of a returning life, 
and of enjoyments in it far ſuperior to any 
we now experience, or promiſe ourſelyes, 
has a neceſſary tendency to leſſen our ſoli- 
citude about the exiſtence here appointed 
us. We cannot well be reconciled to the 
loſs of our being, but are eaſily ſo to its 
change; and death conſidered as only its 
change, as the paſſage from a leſs to a 
more defirable ſtate, will, certainly, have 
the terror of its apperance much abated. 
The conviction that there is a greater go! 
in reſerve for us than any pleaſure whi 
earth can afford, and that there is ſome- 


thing far more to be feared by us than any 


pain we can now be made to ſuffer, will, in 
e to its ſtrength, render us indif- 
nt to the delights and conveniencies of 
our abode on earth; and diſpoſe us to qua- 
lify ourſelves for obtaining that greater 
, and avoiding that ſo much more to 
dreaded evil. In theſe c ations of 


_ Ufe and death, of happineſs and miſery, 


virtue has its proper rt. We are by 
them brought to judge ightly of the part 
becoming us, and to adhere to it immove- 
ably : they furniſh ſufficient inducements to 
avoid falſehood and injuſtice, of whatever 
immediate advantage we may be thereby 
deprived——bhey encourage us to ſerve 
our friends and country with the utmoſt 
fidelity, notwithſtanding all the inconveni- 
encies that can be ſuppoſed to attend it 
they are, indeed, proper incitements 
to prefer the public welfare to our own 
ſafety, while they repreſent to us how much 
our gain thereby would overbalance our loſs. 

K ures in our end and expectations, how 
can we be otherwiſe in our purſuits ? But 


eationiri this embodied ſtate affect the whole 
of our future exiſtence ; we have, in that 
12323 the moſt powerful motive to 


in other words, never to ſwerve from vir- 
W zue alike Zur 

fure when ſtandi - in mp 2 with 
Thas * whew Socrates, in Plato's Phets, 
has proved the immortality of our ſoul, he 


* 
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conſiders it as a conſequence of the 
belief thereof, „That we ſhould be em- 
« ployed in the culture of our minds 
in ſuch care of them as ſhall not only 
« regard that term, to which we give the 
« name of life, but the whole which fol- 
« lows it— in making ourſelves as wiſe 
and good as may be, ſince on it our ſafe- 
« ty entirely depends, the ſoul, carrying 
« hence nothing with it, but its good or 
bad actions, its virtues or vices, and theſe 
« conſtituting its happineſs or miſery to all 
« eternity.” 

12 5 elder Faves is 52 

„ 2 in younger, 

TOY is led w_ life, — be more 
« properly ſtyled our death that we 
« truly live, when we are freed from the 


« fetters of our body; he proceeds to 


obſerve, how much it then concerned him 
to be juſt to promote the public wel- 
fare. to make n aim, 
doing what is right without to 


« any advantage it will now yield him, 
« deſpiſin — opinion, adherin to. 
« virtue for its real worth.” And the 
youth thus inſtruRted, profeſles, That af - 
ter ſuch information into what ſtate he 
« is to paſs, he would not be wanting to 
* himſelf : unmindful he had not been of 
his anceſtor's worth, but to copy it 
4 oo now be by mae n care, 
4 encoura reto t a 
* reward.” 11 the wel « 
Lucan, repreſenting the inhabitants of 
this part of Europe ,as perſuaded that the 
ſoul ſurvived the diſſolution of the body, 
congratulates them, indeed, only on the. 
happineſs they enjoyed in an opinion that 
freed them from the moſ tormenting of all 
fears, the dread of death — that made 
them act with ſo much bravery and intre - 
pidity. But when he admits a contempt 
of death to be the proper effect of this op1- 
nien, he muſt be conſidered as allowing it 


all that practical influence which as natu- 
rally ults from it, as ſuch an indifference 


wry doth, and has the ſame connexion 
mk 

If, therefore, the perſuaſion that death 
renders us utterly inſenſible, be a perſua- 
hon that unmans us quite that diſpoſes 
to a courſe of action moſt unworthy of us 
—that is extremely prejudicial to ſociety, 
and tends, in every way, to our own great- 
eſt hart or debaſement, we may well ſup- 
E. an erroneous one; ſince it is in the 
igheſt degree improbable, that there ſhould 
de any truth in a notion the reception of 


more regular in their manners, 


- 
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which ſo far operates to the prejudice of 
mankind —ſo neceſſarily e 247 to 
introduce a general diſorder. : 5 
On the L hand, if, from the convic- 
tion that there is a recompence for us be- 
2 the grave, we derive ſentiments moſt 
oming us——if from it the worthieſt 
actions proceed——if it be the ſource of . 
the greateſt both private and ublic good 
———if with it be connected due diſ- 
charge of our duty in the ſeveral relations 
in which we are p if it alone can 
lead us to perfect our nature, and can fur- 
niſh our ſtate with ſatisfactory enjoyments; 
there may ſeem ſufficient grounds to con- 
clude that there is ſuch a recompence; the 
perſuaſion thereof, thus affecting us, may 
well appear moſt reaſonably entertained, 
When all thoſe principles, of whoſe 
truth we have eateſt certainty, con- 
duct us to happlnels, it is natural to think 
that the influence of any principle upon 
our happineſs ſnould be no improper teſt 
of its truth. ee ere Tabk 
If there be no ſurer token of à right 
practice, than its tendency to promote the 
common good, can we but judge that to be 
a right opinion, which has undeniably, in 
an eminent degree, ſuch a tendency? 
When the difficulties that, under a gene- 
ral corruption, attend our adherence to vir- 
tue, are only to be ſurmounted by the 
proſpect of future reward; one Knows. 
not how / to believe that the Proper. induce- .' 
ment to our acting a part ſo becoming us 
——ſo much our praiſe, ſhould be no 
other than a chimerical view, a romantic” 
and utterly vain expectation. er- K 
When error is manifeſtly the cauſe of 


whatever ill we do or ſuffer, it is extreme-" 


ly improbable, that to an erroneous notion 
we muſt ftand indebted for the beſt uſe of 
life, and its moſt ſolid ſatisfactions. R 
But it may be aſked——where does this 
opinion produce theſe boaſted effects? 
Among them who profeſs it their firmeſt 
belief that there is .a future recompence, 
how few do we find better men for ii 
more 
uſeful to the world, than they would have 
been without any ſuch perſuaſion ? | 


Ho far any truth ſhall operate upon us 


—how far it ſhall influence us, depends up- 


1 


* . 


on our application of it, upon our attention * 
to it. Experience furniſhes the utmoſt cer- 
tainty-of a vaſt variety of particulars bighly ß 
intereſting our preſent e, which yet we 


overlook, we give ourſelves little or no con- 
cern about, tho? we thereby make ourſelves _ 
E . - 


Wa 


p. 262. > | | of 
general and great d:fe in thoſe that profeſs the Chriſtian faith is, that they hope For liſe eter- 


* 
e ſevereſt ſufferers ; and may be almoſt as 


ſiure as we can be of any thing, that our un- 


concernedneſs about them muſt be attended 
with conſequences thus fatal to us, The ſe- 
veral rules which regard the lengthening of 
life the preſervation of health the 
enjoyment of eaſe, tho' they carry with 
them the cleareſt evidence of their im- 
Portance, how very little weight have they 
with the generality of mankind——how 
enheeded are they when oppoſing an eager 
appetite, a ſtrong inclination ! while yet 

heſe rules are acknowledged to remain 
as true, as worthy of our notice, as cer- 
tain in their ſalutary eſfects when obſerved, 
as if all that practical regard to which they 
are entitled, was paid them; and we may 
be as juſtly thought endowed with a capa- 
city of diſcovering thoſe effects in order to 
their profiting us, as if they univerſally 

| benefit was intended in qualifying 
us for the diſcernment of any truth, is by no 
means to be inferred from what ordinarily 
exſues to us when diſcerning it. A juſt in- 
ference as to this can only be e from 
regarding the dictates of reaſon upon ſuch 
a truth being diſcerned by us ; or, what uſe 


of its diſcernment reaſon directs us to make. 


Wben we are leſs wicked than very bad 
principles prompt us to be, which is often 
tze caſe; theſe are, nevertheleſs, full as 
- blameable as they would be if we were to 
act conſiſtently with them. That they are 
not purſued, is, as to them, quite an acci- 
He e and nature they 
| thould be; and therefore are fitly charge 
able with all the conſequences acting 
- . according to them would produce. 
So, on the other hand, tho? it muſt be 
confeſſed, that, with the beſt principles, our 
- courſe of life is, frequently, very faulty; 
' . the objeQtion mult lye not to the nature or 
kind of their influence, but to a weakneſs 
* Sir 
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of it, which is our crime, and not their de- 


fects. We will not let them act upon us; 
as are qualified to do. Their worth 
is to be eſtimated by the worth they are 
ſuited to produce. And it would be full as 
abſurd, when we will not mind our way, 
to deny that the light can be of any help 
to us in ſeeing it; as to deny the ſervice- 
ableneſs of any principle, becauſe we fail 


in its application. 


Nor is it, indeed, our unhappineſs 
that we are — what tbe 2 
a future recompence requires from us; reli- 
gion itſelf, is, alas! every where abuſed to 
the obſtructing the proper effects of this be- 
lief. I mean, that whatever religion is any 
where profeſſed; ſome or other rite or doc- 
trine of it does favour, as in Paganiſm and 
Mohammediſm; or is /o conftrued, as in Ju- 
daiſm and Chriſtianity, that it is made to 
favour a departure from the practice which 
ſuits the perſuaſion of a future reward. 
The reproach that belonged to the Jews in 
our Saviour's time, they have as far as ap- 
, deſerved —_ _ — by _ 
us r to efſer points o 
pos rig ys. think my — ends 
for the groſſeſt neglect of its moſt impor- 
tant precepts. And with” reſpect to us 
Chriſtians“, whence is it, that there is ſo 
little virtue among © us——that we are 
throughout ſo corrupt; but from taking ſanc- 
tuary for our crimes in our very religion, 
from perverting its moſt holy inſti- 
tutions doctrines to be our full ſe- 
curity whatſoever are our vices 47 
Thus, we are either of a church in 
which we can be abſolved of al our „it; 
or we are of the number of the ele&, and 
cannot commit any; or the merits of Chriſt 


| atone for our not having the merit even 


of honeſty and fincerity ; or a right faith 
makes amends for our moſt — 
practice 1. x , £13” 4 


Newton having obſerved, That the ophbecies mg Chr: ? | ſetti 
che 2 adds, which all nations hau: fon co⸗ „ the Proph. Eben. . 


of, gon 20d grew 8 Fe es 
nal, without performing thoſe conditions, whereupon it is promiſed in the Goſpel, namely, repentance 


and reformation They will truſt to a fruit lgſi, livelzſi faith, or to ſome penaxes, and ſatisfad3ions, and 
f 


commutations made with God, doing what he bath not required inſtead of what he hath commanded. 
No perſuaſions ſhall prevail to move and excite them to do this, no reaſons, arguments, or demonſtsa- 
tion, no not the expreſs words of God, that it is neceſſary to be done; or to forbear to cenſure them 
as Enemies to the Grace of Gad, who do with clear and exprefs Scripture ſhew the abſolute neceſſity of 


it. Ownram's Sermons, p. 166, 167. 


+ Thearuly wiſh, that by public authority it were ſo ordered, that no man ſhould ever preach or 
print this doctrine, That Faith alone juſtifies, unleſs he joins this together with it, That univerſal obe- 
dience is neceſſary to ſalvation. Chillingworth's Rehg, of Prot, p. 3. | 


our-2eal in our opin qe grow cool in our piety and praQtical duties. Epi. Dedicat, pr fd 


6 the Diſco ſe of Liberty of Progh, __ 
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We have prayers, ſacraments, faſts, that To be intent on pleaſure, yet negligent - 


are never thought of to improve us in vir- of happineſs, is to be careful for what will 

? tue, but to ſupply the want of it to eaſe us a few moments of our life; and yet, 

a quiet our conſciences under the moſt cul- without any regard to what will diſtreſs us 

4 pable gratification of our luſts, , for many years of it. | 

, How the belief of a future recompence When I ſtudy my happineſs, I conſult 

4 ſhould, in reaſon, affect our practice the ſatisfattion of the whole continuance of 

: what its proper and natural influence is, my hinges endeavour, that throughout 

1 ſolely concerns the preſent argument. It it I may ſuffer as little, and enjoy myſelf as 
ſeems enough, in the caſe before us, that much, as my nature and ſituation will ad- 

no one can be conſiſtent with himſelf, but, mit. Happineſs is laſting pleaſure; its 

f if he has any hopes of happineſs in another 2 is, really, that of pleaſute, with as 

[= world, his conduct will be regular, becom ſmall an allay as poſſible of pain. We can- 

0 ing, rational: and, that where we” find not, therefore, provide for our happineſs, 

Þ theſe hopes entertained on mature confi- without taking our ſhare of pleaſure; tho', 

y deration, juſtly reaſoned upon, duly at- as is every where but, too. evident, out 

— - tended to, there we, certainly, find great eagerneſs after Pleaſure may plunge us : 

d purity of morals, a ſtrict regard to the into che miſery we are unable to ſupport. - , 

1 part befitting a reaſonable creature, and Nothing, indeed, is more ſpecioùs than 

o every other advantage aſcribed to them, If the general term Pleaſure, It carries with 

h I cannot be allowed to infer from hence that it the idea of ſemething which muſt be per- 

d. they are well founded, they have ſtill for mitted us by our Maker; ſince we know © 

in their ſupport all thoſe arguments in favour not how to ſuppoſe him forbidding us to 

p- of a final retribution, with which I have taſte what he has diſpoſed us to reliſh. His 

Ar not at all meddled, nor in the leaſt weak- having formed us to receive pleaſure, is 

of ened by any thing I may have leſs perti- our licence to take it. This I will admit 

ds nently obſerved. The ſubject of the third to be true, under proper reſtrictions. 

r- of the following eſſays led me to the re- It 3s true, that from our nature and con- 

us marks here made; and to me they ap- ſtitution we may collect wherein we act 

ſo pear not immaterial. I cannot, indeed, agrecably to our Creator's will, and where- 

Ire dri 8 2 to think but that the hopes in we act contrary to it; but the miſchief 

de- which induce me to act molt agreeably to is, we commonly - miſtake our nature, we 

on, my Creator's will, he has formed me to miſeal it; we call that it which is but a 

ſt1- entertain; and will not let me be diſap- part of it, or the corruption of it; and we 


ſe- pointed in them. | RAS: thence make concluhons, by which when - 3 
Of one thing I am ſure, that they who we govern our practice, we ſoon find our- f 
= ſuffer the perſuaſion of a future happineſs. ſelves ms difliculties and diſtreſs _ | 
us 3 to operate, as it ought, on their practice, For inſtanee, we call our paſſions our na- 
conſtantly experience their practice adding ture; then infer, that, in gratifying them, | 
riſt ſtrength to their. perſuaſion; the better they we follow nature; and, being thus convinc - | 
Ven become by their. belief, the more confirmed ed - that their gratification muſt be quite 
uth they become in it. This is a great deal to awful, we allow ourſelyes in it; and are 
upt ſay on its behalf. What weightier recom- . undone by it. Whereas, the body is as | 
mendation to our aſſent cam any doctrine much the man, as his paſſions are his na- = 
15 have, than that, as it tends to improve us ture; a part of it, indeed, they are, but 
He. in virtue, ſo the more virtuous we are, the the loweſt part; and which, if more re- 
more firmly we aſſent to iz ; or, the better garded than the higher and nobler, it muſt 
der- Judges we are of truth, the fuller aſſurance be as fatal to us, as to be guided rather by 


r we have of ius truth? ? . agreeable to our appetite, than 
ded. 8 | —conducive to our health, Of thi | 
fe. $248. Os the Emplymext of Tine. bereafter. 5 _ 
7 Tune denim intelliges, quid | faciendum tibi, quid vi- topic of all che men of pleaſure —— of all 
h of ee, — — E goto mink mercy 

obe- 


* Sex. Ep. 121. ture, I will confine the whole of the fol- 
0 Amaxing! that a creature, ſo warm in lowing. eſſay to the e o 
fd * the purſuit of her pleaſures, ſhould never far as it relates to the employment of our 
« caſt one oops towards her happineſs.” time: and ſhewhowour time thould be em- 
We A refletionthis, made indeed by a comic ployed, if we have a juſt regard to our na- 
writer, but not unworthy the moſt ſeriods. 3 requires be conſulted by us. 
i . „„ Af 5 . 
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T bat man is the work of a wife agent, 
is in the cleareſt manner diſcovered by the 
marks of wiſdom, that ſhew-themſelves in 
his frame——by the contrivance and ſkill, 
chat each part of it exprefſes——by the 
exact proportion and ſuitable diſpoſition, 
that the ſeveral parts of it have to each 
other, and by their reſpective fitneſs to pro- 
mote the well-being of the whole. 
When we 'muſt thus acknowledge the 
great wiſdom exerted in our ſtructure; 
when we are ſo capable of diſcerning its 
| beauties and advantages, and fo Fully 
know their preſervation and improvement 

to depend upon ourſelves, upon our own 
_ endeavours, care and pains: we cannot 
poſſibly be at a loſs to diſcover what our 
wiſe” Maker muſt, in this particular, ex- 
pect from us. The duty of man is as cer- 
tainly known from his nature what he 
ought to do for himſelf is as fully under- 
ſtwod from what he can do; as the uſes of 
any machine are underſtood by a thorough 

uaintance with its _ 

I can'no more doubt for what I am in- 
tended what muſt be required of me, 
when I ſee plainly what I am able to ef- 
fet; than I can queſtion for what 1 
a watch or clock is deſigned, when I am 
duly appriſed how che different parts of it 
act upon each other, to what they all con- 
cur, and to what only. q 

"We want no reaſcning to convince us, 

that a frame ſo curious as the human, muſt 
be made in order to its continuance, as long 
as the materials compoſing it will admit; 
- and that we ourſelves muſt give it ſuch con- 
tinuance: how this is ſhortened, how it is 
Pages we are likewiſe all of us fully 
enſible. There is no man but perceives 
what will haſten his diſſolution, and what 


will probably, retard it; by what * ; 
ew 


ment of himſelf he is ſure to paſs but 
5 in the world, and by what he is like- 
y to be upheld in it for many. Here then 
our rule is obvious; theſe notizes afforded 
us to make it ſo: when we are taught, that 
the ſupport of our'life muſt be agreeable 


to him from whom we received it, and 


that ave are appointed to give it this-ſup- 
port, that it. muſt come from ourſelves, 
from what wwe do in order to it; we are at 
the ſame time ĩnilructed to regard all thin 
conttibuting to it as enjoined us, and all 
things detrimental to, and incovfiſtent with 
it, 8 us; we have it ſuggeſted 
to us, we are properly employed, 
when we conſult the 52 ſervation of 
life, and that the engagements are impro- 
per, are blumeable, hinder it. 


1 
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Thus, to ſpend our time well, we muſt 
give our bodies ſuch exerciſe, ſuch reſt, and 
other refreſhments, as their ſubſiſtence de- 


mands; and we miſ-ſpend it, when we are 


lazy and flothful, when we are leſs ſober, 


. chaſte and temperate; when we proceed 


to exceſſes of any kind, when we let our 
paſſions and tites direct us: eve 
thing in this way tends to haſten our diſ- 
ſolution ; and therefore muſt be. criminal, 
as oppoſing that continuance here, which 
our very compoſition ſhews our Maker to 
have defi us, Et ; 

But that our frame ſhould be barely up- 


held, cannot be all we are to do for it; 


we muſt preſerve it in its moſt perfect 
ſtate, in a ſtate in which its ſeveral powers 
can be beſt exerted. A Sb 
To take this care about it, is evidently 
required of us. Any unfitneſs for the func- 


tions of life is a partial death. I don't ſee 


of what we can well be more certain, than 
that all the health and ſtrength, of which 
our conſtitution admits were intended us 
in it ; and they muſt, therefore, be as be- 
coming our concern, as it is to hinder the 
ruin of our conſtitution : we know not how 
ſufficiently to lament the loſs of them, even 
from the advantage of which they are to 
us in themſelves, not only from their pre- 


venting the uneaſineſs, the pains, and the 


numerous inconveniences with which the 
fickly and infirm have to ſtruggle, but 
likewiſe from the ſatisfaction they give 


us in our being, from what we feel, when 
our blood flows regularly, our ne-ves . 
have their due tone, and our vigour is, 


entire, , 


Yet theſe are but the leaſt of the bene - 


fits we have from them. 
We conſiſt of two parts, of two very 
different parts; the one inert, paſſive, ut- 


terly incapable of directing itſelf, barely 
che other, moved, animated 
by it. When bur body has its full health and 


miniſterial 
ſtrength, the mind is ſo far aſſiſted thereby, 
that it can beat acloſer and longer applica- 


tion, out apprehenſion is readier, our ĩmagi- 
nation is livelier, we can better enlarge our 


compaſs of thought, e can examine our 


perceptions more ſtrictly, and compare 


them more exactly; by which means we 


gs are enabled to form a truer — of 


things o remove more e y the 


- miſtakes into which we have been led by 


a wrong education, by paſſion, inattention, 
exam 


view of what ia beſt for us, of what i 


© moſt for our intereſt, and thence deter- 
mine ourſelves more readily to its moe 
| Ae „%% 5 


le to have A clearer * 
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, conſulting its conveniences, 1 


\ 


uit, and perſiſt therein with greater reſo- 
lution and fteadineſs, ECT 
The ſoundneſs of the body can be thus 
ſerviceable to the mind, and when made ſo, 
may in its turn be as much profited by ir. 
The poet's obſervation is no leſs true of 
them, than it is of nature and art, each 
wants, each helps the other ; 


« Mutually they need each bre all.” 5 
0 


The mind, when not reſtrained by any 


thing deficient in its companion, and hav:- 
ing from it all the afliſtance it is adapted 


to afford, can with much greater facility 
$a that diſcompoſure and trouble, 
by which our bodily health is ever in- 
Jured, and preſerve in us that quiet and 
peace, by which it is always promoted. 
ence we are to conclude, that we ſhould 
forbear, not only what neceſſarily brings 
on diſeaſe and decay, but whatever con- 
tributes to enfeeble and enervate us; 
not only what has a direct tendency to 
haſten our end, but likewiſe what leſſens 
our activity, what abates of our vigour and 
ſpirit. —That we ſhould alſo avoid what- 
ever is in any wiſe prejudicial to a due 
conſideration of things, and a right judg- 
ment of them; whatever can hinder the 
underſtanding from properly informing it- 
ſelf, and the will from a ready compliance 
with its directions. We muſt be intent on 
ſuch a * of our{elves as will pro- 
cure us the fulleſt uſe of our frame, as will 
capacitate us to receive from it the whole 
of the advantage it is capable of yielding 
us; ſo exerciſing the members of our body, 


ö upplying its 
wants, that it may be the leaft ne 
to us, may give us the leaſt uneaſineſ 
that none of its motions may, through 
any fault of ours, be obſtructed, none of 
its parts injured that it may be kept 
in as unimpaired, as athletic a ſtate as our 
endeavours can procure, and all its func- 
tions performed with the utmoſt exactneſs 
and readineſs; ſo guarding, likewiſe, a- 
2 the impreſſions of ſenſe, and delu- 
veneſs of fancy, ſo compoſing our minds, 
purifying them, diveſting them of all cor- 
ey may be in a 


rupt 2 chat | 
dſp tion equally favourable to them, 
to 


our bodies—that they may Hot be 
betrayed into miſtakes. dangerous to the 
welfare of either that they may be in 


aà condition to diſcern what is becoming us, 
what is fitteſt for us; defirous of diico- 
8 it, and preparing to be influenced 
* 2 , Ws / ; 
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never becomingly engroſs the concern of 


adorning their perſons — who ſtudy molt 


longeſt term, that he would be 


| regen it is thus univerſally acknow- 
e 


* 


We are thus to ſeek our moſt perfect 
ſtate, ſuch as allows us the freeſt uſe of 
our ſeveral powers a full liberty for the due 
application of them, And the ability thus to 
apply them, muſt be in order to our doing 
it, to our receiving from them whatever 
ſervice they can effec r. 

As what is corporeal in us is of leaſt 
excellence and value, our care in general 
about it, ſhould bear a proportion to the lit- 
tle worth it has in itſelt—thould chiefly re- 

the reference it has to our under- 
nding, the aſſiſtance that it may afford 
our intellectual faculties. ; | 

Merely to preſerve our being to poſ- 
ſeſs our members entire — to have our 
ſenſes perfect to be free from pain 
—— to enjoy health, ſtrength, beauty, are 
but very low aims for human creatures. 
The moſt perfect ſtate of animal life can 


a rational nature: fitted for much nobler 
and worthier attainments, we are by that 
fitneſs fr them called to purſue them. 

Aſk thoſe of either ſex, who rate higheſt 
the recommendation of features, complex- 
ion, and ſhape—— who are moſt intent on 


the accompliſhments of an outward appear- 
ance ; aſk them, I fay, which they think 
their chief endowment, and what it is that 
does them the higheſt honour? You will 
find them with one conſent pronouncing it 
their reaſon. © With all their folly they will 
not defend it as ſuch :; with their little 
ſenſe, they will prefer that little to their 
every other fancied perfection. The fineſt 
woman in the world would rather make 
deformity her choice than' idiocy, would 
rather have uglineſs than incapacity her 
Wen Meri, whom 4 % reh 
us, likewiſe, whom do we eive 

ſo fond of life, ſo deſirous of . 8 
g to 


furvive his underſtanding; that he would 
chuſe to live after he ceaſed to reaſon? 
The health and eaſe, the vigour and chear- 
falneſs that are oſten the lunatic's por- 
tion, would not induce the moſt infirm, 
ſickly, and complaining among us, to wiſh 
himlelf in his ſtead; to wiſh an exchange 
of his own diſtempered body, for the 
other's diſordered mind. | 


Nor does the mind only claim our chief 


d, and as. it really is the principal, the 
moſt excellent, the preſiding part of us, 
but as our well-being is neceſſarily con- 


need with giving it this preference, with 
me Ol 88 N beſtowing 


— —— — 2 


—— 
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* 


n it. 

What 3s beſt for the body, what is beſt 
for the whole man, can only be diſcovered 
and provided for, by our rational facul- 
ties, by them aſſiduouſly cultivated, dili- 


gently exerted, and thence ſtrengthened 


and enlarged. 
Our well-being wholly depends upon the 


ſufficient information of our underſtanding, 


upon the light in which we ſee things, 
upon the knowledge we have how far they 
can profit or hurt us, how the benefit they 
can be of to. us may 'be derived from 


them, and how the hurt they can do us 


may be eſcaped. | 
1fTI think that to be good, or that to be 


evil, which is not ſuch or if I know 
not that to be good, or that to be evil, 


which is really ſuch—— or if I think there 
is more or leſs good, or more or leſs evil in 
any thing than there really is — or if 
what, by a proper application, might be 
made of yery great advantage to me, I am 
ignorant how to make of any, or of as 
much as it would yield me——or if I am ig- 
norant how to render that very little, or 
not at all, hurtful to me, which might have 


its evil either greatly leſſened or wholly ' 
_ avoided: in all theſe inſtances, my well- | 


being muſt of neceſſity be. a ſufferer ; my 
Ignorance muſt greatly abate of the ſatis- 
faction of my life, and heighten its un- 

No one is prejudiced by his not defiring 
what he conceives to be good, by his diſ- 
inclination towards it, by his unwillingneſs 
to embrace it. So far is this from being 


our caſe, that we are always purſuing it. 
The ſource of all our motions, the deſign 
of all our endeavours is to better ourſelves, 


to remove from us that which is really, or 
9 W 
at alone hurts us is our miſapprehen- 


Fon of 1 our miſtakes about, our igno- 
| it. Let us fully underſtand it — ' 
have juſt gr voy wa of it, we then ſhall 


Tance o 


never deſerve the blame of its being leſs 


earneſtly ſought after, and therefore unat- 
_ _ tained by us. The exceſs of our earneſt- 
_ neſs after it, is, indeed, uſually the occafion 


'of miſſing it. Our ſolicitude, our eager- 


. * 


they won't aliow us time to examine ap- 


| pearances — to diſtinguiſh between them 
_ and. realities———to weigh what is future 


*- - Knowledge, Locke of lb. C nde of the Did fande. 


' ourſelves, as that we 
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beſtowing the moſt of our care and pains "againſt what is preſent——to deliberate 


whether we dd not forego a much greater 


advantage hereafter, by cloſing with that 


which immediately offers ; or ſhall not have 


it abundantly overbalanced, by its miſ- 


chicvous conſequences. 

We want not to be put on the purſuit of 
happineſs, but we want very much to have 
that purſuit rightly directed; and as this 
mult be done by the improvement of our 


rational powers, we can be intereſted in no- 


thing more than in improving them, than 


in ſuch an application of them, as will con- 
tribute moſt to perfect them, - | 


We are ſo placed, that there are very 


few of the objects ſurrounding us, which 


may not be ſerviceable or hurtful to us; 


nor is that ſervice to be obtained, or detri- 


ment avoided, otherwiſe than by our ac- 
quaintance with hem and with ourſelves ; 
the more exact our knowledge of this kind 


is, the more we leſſen the calamities, and 
add to the comforts of life: and it cer- 


tainly muſt be as much the intention of our 
Creator, that we ſhould attain the utme/ 
good which we are —_ of procuring 
ould attain any for 

which he has qualified us. X 
Nor is the benefit arifing to us from an 
d underſtanding rendered leſs cer. 
tain, by the uneaſineſs that we find to be 


the fhare of the ſtudious, the contemplative, 


and learned——of them whoſe intellectual 


attainments we chliefſy admire. . 
The philoſopher's obſervation' to his 


friend on 6ceks, that it ſignifies nothing how 
many, but what he had, is applicable to the 
knowledge they communicate : what it is, 
and not how various, is the thing that con- 
cerns us, It may extend to a prodigious 
number of particulars of no moment, or of 
very little ; and that extent of it gain us all 
the extravagance of applauſe, though we 
have the ignorance of the vulgar, where it 
mult be of the worſt conſequence. 
Crowding our memory is no more im- 


' proving our underſtanding, than filling our 


coffers with pebbles is enriching ourſelves“: 
and what is common 
ing, what uſually denominates us very 
learned is, really, no more than our memory 


heavily and uſeleſsly burthened. 
neſs and impatience are here ſo great, that 


high is the deſert, in the more eaſt- 
ern parts, of him who can but read and 


write the language of his country ? A life 


ſpent in the 1 udy of ir alone {hall be there 


© * There is nothing almoſt has done more harm to men dedicated to letters, than giving the name 
pk ſtod/ to reading, and waking a man of great reading to be the ſame with a man of great 


-- 


name of learn- 
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BOOK. I. MORAL AND RELIGIOUS. ut 
as evident to all, as that we want to be di- 


udged an exerciſe of reaſon moſt worthy 
5 lanka And are we in theſe ſo en- 
lightened regions, in this ſchool of ſcience, 
as we are apt to fancy it, at all more juſt to 
rational improvements? We have, indeed, 
no encomiums for him who is not at a loſs 
for the meaning of any word that his native 
tongue furniſkes ; but he who is well ſkilled 
in two or three antient ones, will have the 
1 applauſe for that ſkill, and be con- 
red as among them, who have diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves, by a right application 


of their capacities. In this number we, 
to place ſuch as derſtandings, we may, indeed, be miſtaken, 


as we may 


likewife, generally agree 
have paſſed years * only qualifying them- 
ſelves either to cavil and diſpute, or to diſ- 


guiſe their ignorance on any ſubjeQ, or to 


colour ſtrongly, and command the ns 
of their hearers. We are equally favour- 
able to them, who buſy their minds on diſ- 
coveries that have no foundation but in 
fancy and credulity or whoſe whole 
endeavour it has been to learn what this or 
that man has determined on a point, where- 
in he was as ill qualified as themſelves to 
make a right determination, or who 
amuſe themſelves with theories, with tri- 
fling and vain ſpeculations. 5 

Let a juſt allowance be made for theſe, 
and ſuch like perſons, whoſe reputation for 
learning is only built on the generality 
miſcalling it, on the prevailing miſtakes 
about it, and who have really hurt their 
underſtandings by what is thus falſely eſ- 
teemed improving them; we ſhall have 
proceeded a great way in removing the ob- 
jection to the purſuit of knowledge, from 
the little ſervice it is of, to ſuch whoſe at- 
tainments in it we concur in acknowledging 

When our intellectual purſuits are uſeful, 
they are often limited to what is of leaſt uſe. 
How few of us are prompted toour reſearch- 


es from the conſideration of the degree or 
extent of the derivable from them ? 
It is humour, „or ſordid gain alone, 


that ordinarily gives riſe to the very inqui- 
ries which are of advantage to the world; 

ſeldom are made from à regard to 
their proper worth, from the influence they 


can have upon our on or others” hap- 


That the better our ynderſtanding is in- 
formed, the better it can direct us, muſt be 


2 Since our faculties plainly diſcover to us the being of a God, and the knowledge of ourſelves, TT 
enough to lead us into a full and clear diſcovery of our duty, and great concernment ;z it will become 


rected by it. The mind of man is as much 


affiſted by knowledge, as his eye by light. 
Whatever his intellectual powers may be in 


themſelves, they are to him according to 
his application of them: as the advantage 
he receives from his ſight is according 
to the uſe he makes of it. That igno- 
rance of his good which he might, but 
will not, remove, deprives him of it as cer- 


tainly as an utter inability to acquaint him- 


ſelf with it. | 3 | 

In what is the vement of our un- 
what conſtitutes our true hap- 
N but in each caſe we muſt be wilful· 
y ſo, we muſt be ſo by refuſing to attend, 
to conſider, | od , 

Could we by inftint diſcover our own 
good, as the brute diſtinguiſhes its good, all 
concern on our part to increaſe our diſcern- 
ment might be needleſs; but the endeavour 
after this muſt be in the higheſt degree ne- 
ceſſary, when the more clearly we diſcern 
things, the more we are benefited, and'the 
leſs hurt 

htly direct 


rig 
the poet, LES 
ne ſearch of truth 

And moral decency hath fill d my breaſt; 
Hach every thought and Faculty poſſeſt?ꝰ 

Of knowledge as diſtinct from true wiſ- 
dom, it may be not unjuſtly obſerved, that 
the increaſe of it is only the increaſe of ſor- 


nd w 


row; but of that knowledge, the purſuit of 
which expreſſes our wiſdom, we may con- 
ert, that our ſatisfaction muſt ad- 


fidently ion 
vance with it. All will admit it a proof of 


- wiſdom, to judge rightly of what is moſt 


for our intereſt, and take ſuch meaſures as 
ſuitit: and as we are qualified for this by 
our knowledge, by the knowl 
own nature, and of the properties of the 
things without us, ſo far as they can con- 


tribute to our better or worſe ſtate; in the 


degree we are thus knowing we can 1 
be wiſe, determide rightly of what 1s beſt, 
and uſe the fitteſt means to precure it. At- 
tainments that ſerve not to this purpoſe 
1 hted ; but for ſuch as are requiſite 
to it, 1 


to it. ; 
Pg my We 


us, as rational creatures, to employ thoſe faculties we have, about what they are moſt adapted to, and 


les dns direRtion of nature, where it ſaoms to point us out . For 'tis rational to conclude 
| . þ L 4 


that 


« 1 
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them. Where is the man'who 
is not made happier by inquiries that are 
ed, and den he can fw with | 


> of our 


y principally deſerve not wur | | 
concern, I ſee not what can have any title 


— — 
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vis ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE. 
Me are, indeed, ſtartled at the very terms eaſy under their ignorance and miſtakes, 
of dcliberating, weighing, conſidering, that they will not advance a ſtep to remove 


comparing; we have aftixed ſuch ideas to them: and what greater recommendation 
them, to make them appear rather hinder- can there be of any ſituation, than that 


_ Ing the true enjoyment of ourſelves than 
. oting it: but if we would not ſhare 
the uneaſineſs that. ſo many of our fellow- 
creatures lament, we muft not adopt their 


| - prejudices, In every point of conſequence 


we uſe more or leſs conſideration ; and in 
all the pleafures that allure, in all the tri- 


oy who are in it are entirely ſatisfied 
with it? 


1. The pains that we are to take in order 


to an advantage that muſt infinitely over- 
balance them, we can have no excuſe for 
omitting : and we are called to no pains 
for the improvement of our reaſon, but 


5 , 
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fles that amuſe us, we are ſtill making com- ſuch as cannot be declined without leſſening 
pariſons, preferring one to the other, pro- our happineſs—without incurring ſoine evil 
nouncing this leſs, and that more worthy of we ſhould otherwiſe have eſcaped, or want- 
our choice. Tho? none, if the philoſopher ing ſome good we ſhould otherwiſe have 
may be believed, deliberate on the whole.of obtained : whatever has its _— attended 
life, all do on the parts of it: and if we with theſe conſequences, mult be expected 
fail not to compare and reaſon upon our from uss. 
lower enjoyments, I ſee not what there can 2. That they are to ſeek knowledge who 
be forbidding in the advice to attend ſe- are to get their bread, might ſeem 2 harſh 
riouſly, to examine fairly, and to delay our leſſon, if the endeavour to inform, hindered 
choice till we have gained the inſtruction that to maintain themſelves ; if the In- 
requiſite to determine it, when the object leage they were to ſeek was any other but 
thereof is what can be m for our eaſe and of wwhat is beft for them, of what can give 
ſatisfaction. them all the happineſs that creatures ſo 
But it is not, perhaps, all exerciſe of our conſtituted can receive. For this every one 
reaſon, in a way ſo well deſerving it, that muſt have leiſure ; it ſhould be judged our 
diſguſts us; it is the degree of application chief buſineſs; it directs us to that very em- 
ired from us, that we reliſh not. ployment from which we have our ſupport 
1. We know not how to be reconciled to —is carried on with it—aſſiſts us in i. 
ſo much trouble about enlarging our diſ- gives it every conſideration that can make 
cernment, and refining our judgment. it eaſy and ſatisfactory to us. The peaſant 
2. We do not ſee how ſuch a taſk can ſuit or mechanic is not adviſed to ſpend fewer 
them whoſe whole proviſion for the day is hours at labour, that he may have more 
from the labour of it. | for ſtudy, for reading and contemplating 


3 We find no ſmall part of mankind fo —to leave his ſpade or his tools for a pen 


that our proper employment lies in thoſe enquiries, and in that fort of knowledge which is moſt ſuit- 
ed to our natural capacities, and carries in it our greateſt intereſt, the condition of our eternal ſtate. 
Hence, 1 think, 1 may conclude, that morality is the proper ſcience and buſineſs of mankind in gene- 
ral, 1% Eſſay on uman Under flanding. | | . 

_ ® How men whoſe plentiful fortunes allow them leiſure to improve their ings, can ſa- 
tisfy theraſelves with a lazy ignorance, I cannot tell: but methinks they have a low opinion of their 
ſouls, who lay out all their incomes in proviſion for the body, and employ none of it to procure the 
means and helps of knowJedge ; who take great care to appear always in a neat and ſplendid outſide, 

and would think themſelves miſerable in coarſe clothes, or a patched coat, and yet contentedly ſuffer 
their minds to appear abroad in a pie-bald livery of coarſe patches, and borrowed ſhreds, ſuch as it has 
pleaſed chance or their country taylor (1 mean the common opinion of thoſe they have converſed with) 
to cloath them in. I will not here mention how unreaſonable this is for men that ever think of a fu- 
ture Rate, and their concerument in it, which no rational man can avoid to do ſometimes. Locke's 

Effay en Hun a Underſtanding, B. iv. Ch. 20. . : | 

_ + Are the greateſt part of mankind, by the neceſſity of their condition, ſubjected to unayoidable 
Ignorance in thoſe things which are of greateſt importance to them? Have the bulk of mankind no 
ether guide but accident and blind chance, 40 conduct them to their happineſs or miſery ?—God has 
furniſhed men with faculties ſufficient to direct them in the way they ſhould take, if they will but ſe- 
ricuſly employ them that way, when their ordinary vocations allow them the leiſure. No man is ſo 
wholly taken up with the attendance on the means of living, as to have no ſpare time to think at all 
of his ſoul, and inform himſelf in matters of Religion. Were men as intent on this, as they are on 
things of lower concernment, there are none ſo enſlaved to the neceſſities of life, who might not find 
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or a book. No, the advice to him is, ob- 
ſerve what paſſes, and what good or hurt 
accompanies or follows it. X 
Remark what it is that pleaſes you only 
for a few moments, and then either brings 
immediate uneaſineſs, or lays a foundation 
for ſome future. 
You find ſeveral things pf ſervice to you, 
obſerve which is of mo}, which has no 
ſort of inconvenience atfending it, or ve 
little in compariſon of its advantage an 
if there are none of them without ſome in- 
convenierices, which has the feweſt—which 
does you good in a higher degree, or for a 
longer term. | 
ou are continually with thoſe of the 
ſame nature with yourſelf; take notice 
what is ſerviceable or prejudicial to them; 
you may learn from their experience what 
your own teaches you not. Every day will 
furniſh ſome or other occurrence that may 
be a profitable leſſon to you, make it ſuch; 
overlook nothing that affects your well- 
being ; attend chiefly to what concerns it. 


So over frequently in your thoughts 


the obſervations you have made on what 
will more or leſs benefit you; let them be 
ſo deeply imprinted upon your mind, make 
them ſo familiar to yourſelf, that the offer 
of a leſs good may never ſurpriſe and be- 
tray you into the neglect, and, by that 
means, the loſs of a greater. 
Tou are at all times at liberty to conſider 
your own. nature, be acquainted with it, ſee 
what you can do for yourſelf, what ſhare of 
your happineſs has no dependance on the 
things without you; what bleſſings may be 
to you by your own diſpoſitions, 
You neceſſarily ſhun evil: don't miſtake 
it; be ſure of what is ſo; be appriſed of 
the 2 of it; be W y inſtructed 
in theſe, that a defire to eſcape what you 
could eaſily bear, may never occaſion you 
a diſtreſs which you would He 10.4 2227- 
portable, Endeavour to inform yourſelf 
what evil you cannot too induſtriouſſy avoid 


—what you ſhould readily ſubmit to—what 


you ma change into good. : 
He, A whoſe fituation terms like theſe 
would be unſuitable, muſt have reaſon to 
ſeek, as well as a /ivelihood. Our natural 
underſtanding fits all of us for a taſk like 
this; nor can it be inconſiſtent with any. the 
N labour to which our ſupport will 
e us. | 
The whole of this ſo ſevere 3 leſſon is this 
brief one; Do your beſt for yourſelf; be as 
happy as the right uſe of the abilities God 
has given you can make you, 
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3. As for the unconcernedneſs of ſo great 
a part of our ſpecies at their ignoranceand 
errors—the entire ſatisfaction they expreſs 
under them: with regard to this, let it be 
conſidered, that we are no more to judge 
of good from the practice of numbers, than 
of truth from their opinions. Is 
They throughly enjoy themſelves, you 
ay, with their little knowledge, and many 
nd are any of us in our younger 
better EP 2 of when we are ſuffered 
to ſport away our time—to paſs it without 
the leaſt controul and inſtruction ? But be- 
cauſe we are thus pleaſed, are we rightly - 
ſo? Could worſe fefal us, than to be per- 
mitted to continue thus agreeably unre- 
R 
e man in a le efires you 
let him doſe on: he apprehends no danger, 
when you ſee the greateſt : you grieve and 
vex him, when you attempt to cure him. 
Does any one who has more ſenſe than 
the bulk of his fellow-creatures, wiſh for 
their dulneſs, that he might ſhare their di- 
verſionzg—wiſh for their thoughtleſineſs, 
that he mi he join in cheir ff. 5 
Could the neglect of our rational facul- 
ties be accompanied, throughout our con- 
tinuance in bang; with the ſatisfaction at 
preſent expreſſed by ſo many under it, this 
indeed might be ſomething in its favour; 
but this is by no means the caſe, He who 
gave us theſe faculties, and the ability to 
improve them, muſt intend that we ſhould 
improve them: by fruſtrating his inten- 
tion, we 1 his diſpleaſure; if mu incur 
it, we ma expect, ſooner or later, to 
feel the elfeQts L . | 
Nor is it to be 3 that the neglect 
of our reaſon is, from the good we hereby 
forego, its own ſufficient puniſhment, and 
therefore. not likely to expoſe us to any 
other. We cannot rightly think thus, be- 
cauſe of the extenſive miſchief occaſioned © 
by this neglect. It is very far from termi- 

_ nating in ourſelves, from making us the 
only ſufferers. Were it ſo confined, ſome 
pretence there might be for confidering our 
mere crime as our ample puniſhment. | But 
ſuch it cannot appear, when it does infinite 
hurt to.others—to our neighbourkood—10 
community of which we are members. 
What is enough for myſelf, what I can 
do without, ſhould be the leaſt of my con- 
cern. My is 16 reflect hat I can 
do for others; I may make myſelf of 
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to our ſellow · creatures; and, owing them 
fo much, if we neglect to qualify ourſelves 
for ſerving them, we greatly injure them. 
But as this 15 not the place for purſuing 
theſe reflections, I will now only remark, 
of what deplorable conſequence it is to our 
children (whoſe title to our endeavours for 
their benefit, all acknowledge) that the 
culture of our minds is ſo little our care 
that we ſlight the rational improvements, 
with a = ms for which our Creator has 

ſo graci voured us. 

Ina ve of the miſchief our off- 
ſpring muſt neceſſarily receive from our 
 floth, our intemperance, and other criminal 


gratifications, we i ir their frame before 


It is yet compleated ; we entail on them 
* we give them life. 


Their reaſon ſeems to be watched in its 


, only that it may be applied to 
for its ſpeedier corruption. Every thing 
they are at firſt taught to value, is what 
_ they cannot enough deſpiſe ; and all the 
pains that ſhould be taken to keep their 
minds from vain fears, are employed to 
introduce them. > 48 

The chief of what our memory receives 
in our childhood, is what our maturer age 
moſt wiſhes to forget. . 

. While we are ignorant how hurtful it is 

to be governed by our paſſions, our wiſe 
directors permit them to govern us, and 
thereby give them a ftrength which we af- 
terwards fruitleſsly lament and oppoſe. To 
fave our tears, we are to have our will; and, 


for a few moments of preſent quiet, be 


condemned to years of diſtreſs. Imaginary 
d as the princi 
real ones ; and ware Ink — 5 moſt avoid, 
we are, by examples of ight 
with us, * — to 1 "NO 
How much indeed both the bodies and 
minds of children ſuffer from the ill-in- 
formed underſtanding of their parents, is 
ſearcely to beconceived—what advantages 
uy loſe by it what miſery they feel: 
and therefore, as they are the immediate 
objects of our care as nature has made 
them ſuch, and all the prejudice they receive 
from any failure of ours, from any neglect 


on our part in qualifying ourſelves to aſſiſt 


them*in the an Sup ought to do it, is 
really an injury | 

not think, that if we won't endeavour to 
have juſt notions of things, we are ſuffici- 
ently puniſhed by being wont them 


we can with no pro , ſuppoſe, that, 
if we are content to be loſers ourſelves, it 
will be ſatisfact ion no! for any ] ſt I 


one them by us; we can- 
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that our careleſſneſs or ſupineneſs brings 
on others, even on' them whole welfare we 
ought moſt to conſult. OH 

f what advantage it is to both ſexes 
that che parent, under whoſe guidance they 
are in their tender years, ſhould not have 
confined her thoughts to the recommen- 
dations of apparel, furniture, equipage—to 
the amuſements in faſhion—to the forms of 
good breeding to the low topics of fe- 
male converſation ; we have the moſt re- 
markable inſtances in the family of Emilia. 
She has for many year been the wife of 
one, whoſe rank 1s the leaſt part of his 
merit: made by him the mother of. a nu- 
merous offspring, -and having from his 
important and uninterrupted avocations, 
their education left entirely to her, till 
they were qualified for a more extenſive 
inſtruction; it was her ſtudy how ſhe 
might be of the teſt uſe to them: 
they were ever under her eye: her at- 
tention to forming their manners could 


be diverted by none of the pleaſures, 
by none of the engagements that claim 


ſo many of the hours of a woman of 
quality. She did not awe, but feaſon her 
children into” their duty; they ſhewed 
themſelves to practiſe it not from conſtraint, 
but conviction. When they were abſent 
from - her—when they were in company, 
whore oor might have been as free as they 

leaſed, I have, with aſtoniſhment, ob- 
Erred them as much influenced by what 
their wiſe mother had adviſed, as they 
could have been by any thing ſhe would 
have ſaid had ſhe been then preſent. In 
her converſation with them ſhe was per- 
petually inculcating uſeful truths ; ſhe 
talked them into more knowledge, by the 
time that were fix or ſeven years old, 
than is uſually attained at, perhaps, twice 
hat age. | i 


Let me indul e e 29, Dy 
its aid, give a * of her inſtructions; 
firſt, to one of the females of her family, 


and then, to one of the males. Leonora, 


her eldeſt daughter, has, among her many 
accompliſhments, great kill in painting. 
When her mother and ſhe” ſtood viewing 
the pictures, that crouded each fide of the 
room in which they were, Emilia deſired 
to hear what the pupil of ſo eminent a 
maſter had to obſerve on the works before 
them. Leonora began; praiſed the bold 
and animated manner in this piece, the 
ſoftneſs and delicacy of that. Nothin 

could be more graceful than the attitu 

of this figure; — OS 
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happy, the colouring ſo beautifal, that one 
might truly ſay of it, to make it alive, 
ſpeech alone is wanted; norwould you think 
even that wanting, were you to truſt wholly 
to your eyes. Here ſhe admired the ſkil- 
ful diſtribution of light and ſhade: there 
the perſpective was fo wonderfully exact, 
that in the great number of objects pre- 
ſented to the eye, it could fix on none but 
what had its proper place, and juſt dimen- 
fions. How free is that drapery? what a 
variety is there in it, yet how well adjuſted 
is the whole to the ſeveral figyres in the 


piece? Does not that group xtremely - 
e 


e 
leaſe your ladyſhip ? ſpoſition 1s 
— ſine, the zen of the —— ad- 
mirable; I know not which you could pitch 
upon to have abſent or altered. Leonora 
rſuing this ſtrain, Emilia interrupted her: 
Have we nothing, child, but exactneſs here? 
Is every thing before us quite finiſhed and 
faultleſs ? You will be pleaſed; Madam, to 
reflect on what you have fo often incul- 
cated, That one would always chuſe to be 
ſparing in cenſure, and liberal of praiſe 
t commendation, freely beſtowed on 
what deſerves it, credits alike our 
and our underſtanding. |; 
This I would have you never forget. 
But I'm here a learner; in that light you 
are now to conſider me; and as your French 


maſter taught you 8 not only 


by uſing a right, but by imitating your 
wool BY — * you by 8 
more ſenſible where the er lay; ſo 
to ify me for a judge in painting, it 
will not uffice to tell a — 
has ſucceeded, if you obſerve not, likewiſe, 
where he has miſcarried. ; 
Leonora then proceeded to ſhew where 
the drawing was incorrect the attitude 


ungraceful— the cffume ill preſerved the 
— — the 8 harſh- 


onnance irregular 
the light too ſtrong==the ſhade too deep; 
extending her remarks in this way to a 
number of pieces in the collection. 


ou have been thus far, interpoſed Emilia, 


my inſtructor, let me now be yours. Sup- 
pole your own portrait here. In the ſame 
manner that you would examine it, jud 
of the original. This you ought to 
fince it will be done *= others; and the 
more blemiſhes * you di 

you will probably leave for them to reproach 
8 with. The faults in the picture may 


known to him who drew it, and yet be 


ſuffered to appear, from his inability to 
corre them; but when vou diſcern what 


is faulty in yourſelf, if you cannot amend, 


cover, the fewer 
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you can, often, conceal it, Here you have 


the advantage of the painter; in another 


t he has it greatly of you. Not one 
in a thouſand is a judge of the failures: in 
his performance; and therefore even when 
many may be objected to him, he ſhall pab, 
in common eſteem, for an excellent artiſt. 
But let the woman, unconſcious of her im- 

rfections, be at no pains to remedy or 
ide them, all who converſe with her are 
Judges of them; when ſhe permits them 
to 
ſured, 


ſeen, they are certain to be cen- | 


You have ſufficiently convinced me, to 
how many things the painter. muſt attend 
— againſt what various miſtakes he has to 
2 each of your criticiſms on him may 
a leſſon to yourſelf; every blemiſh or 
beauty in any part of his has ſome- 
thing correſpondent to it in human life. 
\ The deſign is faulty, not only: when the 
end we propoſe to ourſelves is confeſſedly 


criminal, hut when it is low and mean; 
when, likewiſe, we let our time paſs at 


random, without any concern for what 


reaſon and du —— but as caprice, or 

humour, or pation uggeſts. a 
We offend againſt proportion, when we 

arrogate to ourſelves the deſert we want, 


or over-rate what may be allowed-us— - 
when we hate not what is really evil; or 


when our affections are placed on what is 
not our proper good. You remember the 
diſſection of a female heart in the Spectator; 
I refer you to it; that I may ſpare my own 
refletions, on what would furniſh copious 
matter for no very pleaſing ones. A 
\- Your ladyſhip will pardon: me for in- 
terrupting you; but I can't help thinking, 
has he enter ler ae be | 
*ſquire would furniſh, as much folly and 
corruption, as the head and heart of any 
woman in the- kin Fo 5 


We ſhalt never, child, become. better, 


” thinking who are worſe than ourſelves, - - 
I 


the charge upon us be juſt, wt ſhould 


confider how. to get clear of it, and not 
who are liable to one 3 reproach- 

ful. Were I to bid you wa 

would you think yourſelf juſtified in not 
doing it, becauſe you could-ſhew- me a 
woman of rank with a dirtier ? But to the 


your face, 


8 N ctprediion, any failure in which 
you would, as a judge of painting, treat 


without mercy, is, in morals, violated by 

whatever is out of character. All incon- 
ſiſteney in practice — in profeſſion and CE 
ticez eyery thing unbecoming your —— 


ny 
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our 


we are, and to 


_ non, 


ragement, 


your education—your capacity—your ſta- 
ion, deſerves the ſame cenſure that the 
_ meets with, when it errs in expreſ- 


Skill in the diſtribution of light and 


ſhade, or the clair-obſcure, as, I think, the 


term of art is, I ſhould apprehend reſembled 
by prudence which teaches us to ſhew 
ee in the moſt advantageous point 
of view brings forward an ns 
qualities, but throws and 
obſcures our defects—ſuffers nothing to 
diſtinguiſh itſelf that will be to our diſpa- 
nor ſhades any thing that will 

By ordonnance is meant, I apprehend, 


the manner of placing the ſeveral objects 
in a piece, or Eon of them with 


- reſpe& to the whole compoſure, And what 


can be fitter for us, than to conſider where 
| pear accordingly ? The 
civilities that are leſs decently ſhewn in 


the church, it would be a great indecorum 


* 


+ 


freedom that will 
your inferiors, 

the worſt-bred woman in the world. 
the ſeaſon for it be diſregarded, your 


- Cipally contributes to 
: eke fuer, 


to le& in the drawing-room. The 
5 > in you the hearts of 


of a higher rank, make you be v e 
et 


chearfulneſs ſhall be offenſive, your gra- 


vity ſeem ridiculous—your wit bring your 


ſenſe into queſtion, and your very friendlieſt 
interpoſition be thought not ſo much a proof 


F a affection as of your impertinence. 


is the right placing of things that ſhews 
our diſcretion that keeps us clear of diffi- 
culties chat raiſes our credit that prin- 
give any of our 


o beauty in colouring 


| correſponds, 
rhaps, good- nature improved by good 
bo eding. And, certainly, as the canvaſs 


could furniſh no defign ſo well fancied, no 


. draught ſo correct, but what would yet fail 
- tO pleaſe, and would even diſguſt you, were 
the colours of it ill - united not ſuſtained 

by each other void of their due harmo- 


ny; ſo both ſenſe and virtue go but a little 
way in our recommendation, if they ap 


not to their proper advantage in an eaſineſs 


of behaviou:—in ſoft and gentle manners, 
and with all the graces of affability, cour- paſs 


teſy and complaiſance. I ſee, by your 


ſimiling, you are ſatisſied you cannot be 


- accuſed of being a bad colouriſt, Believe 


its importance, III drop this ſubject when repreſent Emilia parting with 


me, you have then gained a very material 
point;-and the more concerns you have in 
the world, the more proofs you will find of 


if uſed towards thoſe bea 
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I have ſaid to you, That if to make a good 


icture is ſuch a complicated taſk, requires 
much attention, ſuch extenſive obſerva- 
tion—if an error in any of the principal 
parts of painting ſo offends, takes off 6 
greatly from the merit of the piece 
if ne, who is truly an artiſt, overlooks no- 
thing that would be at all a b!emiſh to hi; 
performance, and would call each trivial 
indecorum a fault: think, child, what care 
about the original ought to equal this for 
the portrait=of what infinitely greater 
conſequence it muſt be, to have every thing 
right within ourſelves, than to give a jul 
appearance to the things without us ; and 


how much leſs pardonably any violation of 
decorum would be on your life, 
than on your pencil. 


The moſt finiſhed repreſentation only 
pleaſes. by its correſpondence to what it 


' repreſents, as nature well imitated ; and if 


juſtneſs in· mere repreſentation and imita- 


tion can have the charms you find in it, 


you may eaſily conceive the ſtill greater 
delight that muſt ariſe from beho ding the 
wuties of nature irſelf; ſuch, particularly, 
as the pencil cannot imitate—the beauties 
of rational nature, thoſe which the poſſeſſor 
gives herſelf— which are of ten thouſand 


times the moment of any in her outward 


ſymmetry—which, how highly ſoever th 
may adorn her, profit her Bill more; — 
are not only to her own advantage, but to 
that of the age in which ſhe lives, and poſ- 
fibly, of remoteſt generations. 

My concern to ſee you this fair unble- 
miſhed original makes me ſtrangely un- 
mindful on what topic I am got. There, 
ſurely, can be no proof wanting, how much 
ani and good woman excels any portrait, 
or 2 who has but the merit of 2 

rtrait, a appearance. ' 
je this way Bitlis takes each rtu- 
nity to form the manners of her daughter 
to give her throughout juſt and reaſon- 
* 2 i, 2 e her to the ex- 

di e of her duty in every relation. 

. thus Kea; ang the fools 
and the follies of the age in their due con- 
tempt—judges wiſely acts prudently—is 
ever uſefully or innocently employed can 

her evenings very 2 without a 
card in her hand can be perfe&ly in hu- 
mour when ſhe is at home, and all her ac- 
quaintance at the aſſembly; and ſeems 
likely to borrow no credit. 
which ſhe will not fully repay.” 

We will diſmiſs the da 1 

in 


terms 


[4 


her family, 


terms like theſe. 'T am now to take my 
leave of you, for one pag at leaſt. It 
is the firſt you ever ſerved ; let me adviſe, 


and do you aR, as if it would be your laſt: 


the dangers, to which you will be expoſed, 
give both of us reaſon to fear it; if it pleaſe 
God that it ſhould be ſo, may you not be 
found unprepared, nor I unreſigned! This 
I am the leſs likely to be, when you have 
kad my beſt counſel, and I your promiſe to 
reflect upon it. He bowing, and aſſuring 
her, that whatever ſhe ſhould be pleaſed to 
ſay to him, it would be carefully remem- 
bered; ſhe proceeded—T could never con- 
ceive, what induced the ſoldier to think 
that he might take greater liberties than 


the reſt of mankind. He is, tis true, oc- 


caſionally ſubjected to greater hardſhips, 
and he runs greater hazards; but by a 
lewd and vicious life, he makes theſe hard- 
ſhips abundantly more grievous than = 
otherwiſe would be—he diſqualifies himſe 
to bear them. What woul 
his wits, who, becauſe he is to be much in 
the cold, fits, as often as he can, cloſe to 
the fire ? An habitual ſobriety and regula- 
rity of manners is, certainly, the beſt pre- 
ſervative of that vigorous conſtitution, 
which makes it leaſt uneaſy to endure fa- 
tigue and cold, hunger and thirſt. 
The dangers to which the ſoldier is 
ed, are fo far from excuſing his licen- 
tiouſneſs, when he has no enemy near him, 
that they ought to be conſidered as the 
ſtrongeſt motive to conform himſelf, at all 
times, to the rules of reaſon. and religion. 
A practice agreeable to them is the beſt 
ſupport of his ſpirits, and the ſureſt provi- 
ſion for his ſafety—It will effectually re- 
move his fears, and can alone encourage 
his hopes: nothing but it can give him any 
comfortable expectation, if what threatens 
him ſhould befal him. He who is ſa much 


in danger, ought to be properly armed. 


againſt it, and this he can never be by 
refleing on the women he has corrupted 
on his hours of intemperance, or on any 
other of his extravagancies. Vou won't, 
perhaps, allow that he wants the armour I 
would provide him, becauſe he never knows 
the apprehenſions that require it. But I 
am conſidering what his a henſions 
ought to be, not what they are. The na- 
na things oh not be altered by our 
ini ut them. | 8 
1 is granted, that a ſoldier's life is, fre- 
quently, in the utmoſt hazard; and the 
queſtion is not, how a thoughtleſs, 1 
abſurd creature ſhould behave in ſuch a 
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ſituation ; but, what ſhould be done in it 


you think of 


me to have'a ne | 
natural. According to my notion of things, 
there is no crime but what creates pain, or 
has a tendency to create it to other 
ourſelves : every criminal is ſuch, by doing 
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by a man of prudence and ſenſe? I fay, he 


will attend to the value of what he hazards 


—to the conſequence of its loſs ; and, if © 


found of very great, he will ſo act, that the 
loſs thereof may be, if poſſible, ſome or 
other way made up to him, or accomp 


nied with the feweſt inconveniences. 


dog. True courage ſees danger, but 
deſpiſes it onl 


thus to be ready to die is commend- 
able, wholly from the cauſe that makes us 


ſo, which is, unqueſtionably, the caſe; I 
don't ſee how fi 
when honour calls you to riſk it, can con- 


an indifference to life, 
ſiſt with paſſing it, at any ſeaſon, immorally 
and diſſolutely. 3 

Here is a gallant officer who will rather 
be killed than quit his Þ he want 


exceſſes, makes himſelf ee {na leſs able 
to ſerve his country; or who ſets an ex- 


ample, which, if followed, would do his 
country as much miſchief as it could have 


” 


n- 
ſenſibility of danger is the merit of a bull. 


from rational motives - 
from the confiderations of duty, There 
can be no virtue in expoſing life, where there 
is no notion of its value; you are a brave 
man, when you fully underftand its worth, 
and br in a good cauſe diſregard death. 
It, 


— 


= 


\ 
> 


ing in the defence of his country! Is not 
this a fine reſolution in one who, by his 


to fear from its moſt determined enemy? _ 


The inconſiderate and thoughtleſs may 


bad actions, or ſpeak of them, as if 
were rather matter of jeſt than abhorrence: 


ſhould be that, 
effects are derived. 


health to ſickneſs—ecaſe to pain, we muſt 
prefer virtue to vice. Moral evil ſeems to 


you 


traint from thoſe prices, which ate moſt. 
detrimental imental to the World yeu d=prive us 2 
3 


laugh at vice—may give ſoft terms to very 5 
x. | 


but whoever will reflect whence all the 
miſery of mankind ariſes—what the ſource . _ 
is of all the evils we lament; he cannot but 
own, that if any thing ought to make us 
ſerious—if we ought to deteſt any thing, it 
Fom which ſuch terrible 


For the very ſame reaſon that we prefer : 


* 


eceflary connection wWitk 
5 


. 


ſomething that is directly, or in its conſe- 
quences, to himſelf, or to à fellow. 


% 


Is not here a foundation 6f religion that © - 
no hy 207-0 can affect? Deprive us of it, 
eprive us of the only effectual re- 


* 


| fdently ing that if you won't adopt v 
ae en heme ill you find one equalled by the prudence with which he 
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ef virtue, and thereby of all the true hap- them from whom you hear it; you'll ſoon 
pineſs we have here to expect. then have proof enough, they mean little 


: 2 charge __ n with the miſchief oc- - more by honour, than what is requiſite to 


d by miſtakes about it, I think full keep or advance their commiſſions—that 


as impertinent, as to decry reaſon for the they are ſtill in their own opinion men of 


. throughout, we could 8 If che one would bring your courage into 
The 


we could not have a ſurer to all the hap- queſtion, the hor your ſenſe. 


my | 
rather the intereſt or ambition of the ex- Him 8 owe your being, and 


i do love ve Megs. en oy loſs, that you died with honour ; but it 
ways min 


ful by whom I ain ſent into, and ryed you among the dead, than among the pro- 


clear 


make you. I pray God you may do ſo. $ 149) On the Employment of Time. 


He that would corrupt your proces is 


an ene-  F©*9AY THE SECOND. 


82 than any you Cum —_—_ 8 * — 4 


draw your | . 
When you are told, that the ſoldier's re- 1 


Lf "2 NY { oppreſſerit, omnemque mortis doloriſque timo- 


« \ 
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BOOK I. MORAL 


tum ſais, omneſque 3 conjunctos, ſuos du- 
xerit, cultumque deorum, & puram religionem 


ſuſce perit— quid eo, dici aut a poterit 
| beatius ? Tull. de Legivus, 


Among the 7s _ there is 2 excellent 
ſet of men, call 23238 theſe I 
y admire, — as d in propagat- 

ing the vine in the arts of grafting or 
agriculture. - They apply not themſelves 
to till the ſearch after gold 
o break the horſe——to tame the 
bull———to ſhear or feed ſheep or goats. 
What is it then that engages them? One 
thing, p referable to -all theſe. Wiſdom is 
urſuit as well of the old men, the 
ecke ofthe you g, their diſciples. 
Nor is there any thing among them that 
I ſo much ä 

1 

When the tables are ſpread, before the 


meat is ſet on them, all the youth, afſem- 


bling to their meal, are akked by their maſ- 
ters In what uſeful taſk they have been 
employed from ſunriſing to that on 
One repreſents himſelf as havin 
pur Bag. an arbitrator, and rlon/s by di — 
prudent management in compoſing 
rence in —_—_ SO who were 
at variance. had been ying 
obedience to = _ 
third had made fins diſcovery by his own 
lication, or learned ſomething by ano- 
r's inſtruction. The reft give an ac- 
count of themſelves in the ſame way. 
He who has done nothing to deſerve 
a 5 is turned out of doors without 


"Di hd as for afternoon's 
3 51 erm 2 — 
laſt I read, nn into a 2 
which exhibited 3 a vaſt concourſe of 
the faſhionable le at the court-end of 
the town, under examination of a 
Gymnoſophiſt how they had paſſed their 
morning. He begun with the men. 


" Many of them acknowledged, that the 


morning, properly ſpeaking, was near gone; 
befo ned. 


re their eyes were 
Many of them had only. riſen to dreſs— 


to viſit to amuſe 1 at che draw 


room or coffee houſe. 
had by riding 


conkiling that health at the beginning of 
the day, eee of it would wholly 


ſo much for-the 


— RELIGIOUS.' wo. 
y their importunity, what they bad diſ- | 


100 themſelves for by their idle- 


. 
but it was becauſe they could not, from 
their ill- luck the preceding evening, reſt in 
chem; „ no ſpi- 
its, they could not reconcile themſehves to 
2 : 

8 
Nee gence ; in the 
former of the morning, they wanted 
to {| with their tradeſmen; and m 
the r, they could not-be. denied to 
their friends. 


% 


Others, truly, had been reading, but 


reading what could make them neither 
wiſer nor better, what was not worth their 
remembring, or what they ſhould wiſh to 


t grieved me to hear ſo many of emi- 
nent ranks: both in the ſea and land ſer- 
vice, giving an account of themſelves that 


levelled them with the meaneſt under their 6 


command. 


Several appeared with an air expreſſing 
the e n 


lay for themſelves would be to the philoſo- | 


pher's entire ſatisfaction. 
employed as Virtuoſi l branes 
been exerciſing their ſkill in the li arts, 


and encouraging the artiſts. Medals, pic- 
tures, ſtatues had 


had been inquiring what the literati of 
France, Germany, Italy had of late publiſh- 
ed; and they had bought what ſuited their 
wh 8 ppeared, that the 
it a 

a Roman ſeries had 2 
had never read over, in their own language, 
a Latin hiſtorian —— that they who 
grudged no expence for originals; knew 

only by hearſay from their worſt copies 
——- that the very perſons who had Io 
Sir Andrew's judgment, 


for that of Birds That the book-buy- 
ers had not laid out their money on what 


| they ever propoſed to read, but on what 
or: walking been they had 


commended, and what they 


wanted to fit a ſhelf, and fill a library that 


only ſerved them for a — as 
this claſs of men the Sage 


idleſt of all idle —— doubly blame - TE. 
— as waſting : their time and their 
fortune. 


their exami- 
nation, and been their purchaſe. They 


would, if they had: 
followed their own, have paid the ſame ſum 


"The flls of one fe had' 6 tel the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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, 


opt that he would ſuffer no account 


muſt have been employed, where ſuch were 
the examples in thoſe they were to honour 


For a ſhott ſpace there was a general 
filence. The Gymn ophiſt at length ex- 


ymnoſ; 
ed himſelf to this effect: You have 
ted to me as a people who 


would e your own reaſon——who would 


inquire, form your opinions on evidence, 
— pt no man's ſentiments merely be- 
cauſe they were his. A character, to 
which, for ought I can find, you are as ill 
entitled as, perhaps, moſt nations in the 
univerſe. The freedom with which great 
names are oppoſed, and received opinions 
queſtioned by 
no other than what is uſed by ſome of every 


country in which liberal inquiries are pur- 
publiſh 


ſued. The difference 1s, you ſafely 

your ſentiments on every ſubject; to them 
i would be penal to avow any notions that 
agree not with thoſe of their ſuperiors. 
But when you thus paſs your days, as if 
you tho ee go have' you any pre- 
tence to freedom 

be ſaid to love truth, who ſhun conſidera- 
tion? When it ſeems. your ſtudy to be 
uſeleſs, to be of no ſervice to others or 
Yourſelves——when you treat your time 
as a burthen, to be eaſed of which is your 
whole concern when that ſituation, 
the 1 „which moſt tempt you to be 
inſignificant ; human nature is as. 


o 


prove your. n by your arguments or 
ou? ſenti . | of reaſon, 


12 Sage here raiſing his arm with his 
voice, I concluded it adviſeable not to ſtand 
quite ſo near him. In attempting to re- 
move I awoke, and haſtened to commit to 
ö ee 5 one eee eee 
It, and therefore expreſſed how ſeaſonable it 


will be to conſider to what uſe of our time 
wie are diredtet. e 
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to be given him of thoſe of the other. It tion 
was eaſy for him to gueſs how the females 
each other ; 


ſome among you, is, probably, 


thought? Can they, 


0 poſition to our Maker's wi 
ſtition you have in the greateſt contempt. 


% 


* 
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_ Firſt, by our preſent ſtate and condi- 
Secondly, By the relation we. bc.r to 


wards the Deity. | wes, 
If we art raiſed above the brutes if 
we are undeniably of a more excellent kind, 
we muſt be made for a different purpoſe; 
we cannot have the faculties they want, 


but in order to a life different from theirs ; 


and-when our life is not ſuch——when it 
is but a round of eating, drinking, and 
ms as theirs is hen, by our idle- 
neſs inattention, we are almoſt on a 
level with them, both as to all ſenſe of 
duty and all uſeful knowledge that we poſ- 
ſeſs, our time muſt have been grievouſly 
miſemployed ; there is no ſurer token of 
its having been ſo, than that we have done 


ſo little to advance ourſelves above the herd, 


on the pleaſures of ſenſe, becauſe. are 


of no other: but as man is capable 


much higher and nobler, he muſt have 
this privilege, that his purſuits may be ac- 
cordingly——that his nature ſhould 
_ . 4 4 9 
Were we to - 
tites we have in e the 52 
kind, we ſhauld, like it, have no higher 
Principle to direct us to furniſh us with 
other delights. All the diſtinction between 
us that this princi 
doubtedly, intended by our Creator to be 
made; and the leſs any our abuſe 
of this principle, and 


notorious and blameable. 
It may-ſeem. then plain, that there are 
advantages to be purſued, and a certain 


degree of excellence to be attained by us, 
- according to the powers that we have, and 


the creatures below us want. How induſtri- 


ous we ſhould be to improve each — 
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ger 's ends, what months, what years of 
application do they coſt us ! And, alas! 
© what trifles are the moſt admired of them, 
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in of a great number of others 
for which we are qualified ; and which, as 
they are ſo infinitely preferable to theſe, 
ought to be ſo much the more -earneſtly- 
ſought ! When, therefore, the whole term 
allowed for gaining and uſing them, is thus 
precarious and ſhort, we can have but a 
very ſmall portion of it to diſpoſe of as we 
[Tb paſs entirely as mere * 
umour ſuggeſts, If much is to be d 
in a very time, the good huſbandry 
of it muſt be conſulted: and there is no 
one, who conſiders what we, univerſally, 
may effet—in how many. particulars we 
may be of ſervice to ourſelves ——how 
much depends u — our endeavour 
how / neceſſary are for our attainin 
what ſhould "7 — valued by us, what is 
of greateſt conſequence to us; there is, I 
ſay, no one, who conſiders theſe things, but 
maſt admit, that we have much to do, and, 
therefore, that the ſcanty term we have for 
it —_ to be carefully managed can 
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wherein, to avail ourſelves of 
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When we are in our youth, our bodies. 
eaily receive whatever mein or motion can 
recommend us: where is the ſound : ſo dif- 
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taught to expreſs? - To what ſpeed may 2 
our feet then be brought, and our hands to 
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feriors; from their confinernent and hard- 
—— y entitle ſome to the deference 

ſubmiſſion of thoſe. about them; but it 
by no means exempts any. of us from al! 
attention to the common good, from all 
E no means 
does it entitle any of us to | like fo 
many drones, on the induſtry of others, to 
reap all the benefit we can from them, and 
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negligent in the ſervice appointed S, but 
their country mult ſuffer grievouſly in its 
nable 3 intereſts ; £5 Angeber the 
ſhould uſe, the litile time /hey have to > teilte 
away is evident: it is molt evident under 
what obligations they are, not to m__ 
ves to merely Amal Tins 
ſenſe—to {6th and in 


| _ is it only from the omiffen en jor, 
they ought to perform, that the public will 
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in his kindneſs towards 


by 
them, by .continuin to them the bleſſings 
they e | 


And if the conſideration of the univerſal 
Creator as thus acting be really that which 


makes him appear. moſt, amiable to us— 


which affects us with the moſt profound 
veneration of him, -and chiefly renders it 


pleaſing to us to contemplate his other 


ons; what worth do we evidence, 

w. highly do we recommend ourſelves, 
when employed either in qualifying our- 
good, or in doing it, — 


when we ha common advantage our 


, conſtant. CO ate we ſeek for plea- 


ſure in kin ourſelves of uſe, feel 
happineſs in the degree in which we com- 


III. What employment of our time the 
relation in which we ſtand to God ſuggeſts 
to us, I am next to ſhew. 

Every one who reads this, I may juſtly 
ſuppoſe ſenſible that there is a nature ſupe- 
rior to his own, and even poſſeſſed of the 


municate it ? 


highest excellencies—chat to ĩt we owe our 


to, which 
creatures 


zowe the 


e our exiſtence continued to us 


or nature alone, man 
of our wants can be ſu pplied— that on it 
we entirely re 


chat by this Tuperi 
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From what we thus know of Gad and 
- ourſelves, there muſt ariſe. certain duties 


require our higheſt veneration ; 


this cannot be exereiſed or preferved with- 


out-our ſerious attention to and recbllection 


vine in 


they affect in the 
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due ſenſe of our weakneſs and wants is 
conſtant admonition to us to look up to 
that Being whoſe power and goodneſs are 
- Infinite, and to cheriſh ſuch diſpoſitions as 
are moſt likely to recommend vs to him : 

hence it'is evident -what ftreſs we ſhould 
lay upon thoſe awful invocations of the di- 
fition in our favour, and upon 
that. devout confeſſion of our unworthineſs 
of it, which have a natural tendency to 
keepthe Deity preſent to our remembrance, 
and to 1 44 our hearts. 

| ts of the good. 


gmen 
neſs of God, and application for his bleſ- 


ſings, contribute to give a whole commu- 


nity ſuitable apprehenſions of him; and 
. if it be my duty to entertain, it is 
equally n my duty to propagitny Wah as the 
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advantage, that I receive from ſuch appre- 


benſions, will be received by all 


public worſhip—to promote by our regular 
attendance apon it, a ts regularity in 


Theſe obſervations! will, I hope, be 
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our time is his, claim—ought to be ſet _ 
him, for prayer 


apart for meditation 
to him, and for ſuch Se? exerciſe of our 
reaſon'as more immediately. reſpects kim, 
and ſuits our obligations towards him. 
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© happineſs, be negleRed, and all my care 


- and pains laid out on my body, on what 
was earth fo lately, and muſt ſo ſpeedily be 
Are there Certain diſpoſitions which 


fected, probably conſtitute the happineſs 
of another life} and may we hope to ob- 


tain it, when our purſuits contributed to 
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ſatisfactions we all confine to thoſe they at 
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faction we now enjoy if there be nothin 

deſirable on earth 5 
labour ſet upon it, and what is moſt deſir- 
able comes to us by the moſt labour; who 
in his wits can believe that happineſs far 


exceeding the utmoſt in our preſent ſtate, 
will at length be our portion without any 
ſolicitude we need be. at about it—with- 


out any qualifications we have to acquire 
in order to it--without any pains we are 
to take after it? Nothing in Paganiſm or 
Mahommedi/m, nothing in Popery is ſo ab- 
ſurd as this ſuppoſition. _ 55 ON OP 

There is 'an uniformity in all the pro- 


ceedings of God. As they are all ground- 


ed on an unerring wiſdom, they muſt tef- 
they have to each other : and fo we find 
they do in all caſes wherein we can fathom 
them. We know not, indeed, in what way 
happy in another life ; 
but avith 4vhat our being fo is connected 
on what it muſt depend, we are ſuffcient- 


inſtructed. The means of making our- 


| 
fives thes happy which are put in our 


power, plainly teach, that by their uſe it - 


muſt be effected. Leſſer „derived 
to us only by our care induſtry, de- 


monſtrate how we are to ſecure greater. 
The chief bleſſings, that are now within 
our reach, being never vouchſafed but to 


we can e ourſelves after our death As things, I ſay, are thus, may it not 
— that will only be the reward of the perly-be aſked; What tan it be that ſo 
2 with which they have been — e AGE WO us 
t—of the difficulties their purſuit has hopes ſo extravag © x Mie 

. : makes a-purſuit ſo lazy and remiſs, which 


fels to believe a God and another” life. | 

He'thi "muſt own, but roo Juſt tices,” and diſſuade @ Sia icy kite 
chat it is the ſame thing not to de in. well-wiſhers from em 

fluenced by ſuch a belief, and not to have - Secoridly, Thoſe follies and vices, which 

it—that it is even much more reaſonable are the re of numbers, | are not 
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t what has its price of 


V 
acknowledgments of him and his 


| I. * 
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pineſs, than to expect it, and yet do no- 
thing in order to it—do nothing that can 


appear at all qualifying us for, or entitling 
us to it: in . . thinks 4 | 
ſuppoſing there be a God of that perfect 

juſtice and wiſdom which he is*repreſent- . - 


ed, he cannot make any difference here- 
aſter between them who have abſolutely 
denied” his juſtice — his wi —nay his 
very being, and them who, with all their 
perfec- 


tions, would yet never ſacrifice any of their 


inclinations to him — would not be at any | 


pains to know his will, or, if they did kn 


i „would only ſo far obey it, s it wa 


le t6 their W . 
[ hardly can quit this ſubject. 80 great 
is the danger —ſo certain, I may ſay, is 
the miſchief of perſſ 


an eternal happineſs will —.— 8 
little we do to ſecure it, chat I ſcarcely 


know when I have ſaid enough to-evince | 


what conduct alone it can rewards © © 
ſal guide to our conjectures on the inviſible, 


and therein, as I have obſerved; the method 


of Providence in diſpenſing its blefling,” is 


— every eye; all thoſe which can 
engage our wiſhes ing wholly 


on what we do to obtain : 


wiſe, whether we conſider the wiſdom of 


God, or his truth, or his juſtice; they all 
concur in teaching us this leſſon, that an 


© ever-continuing ſelicity ean only be pre- 
. ever-contianing Ane err only be" pre 


ought to be ſo vigorous and unintetrapted ? 
F know not what this poſſibly can 2 
either, the numbers that countenance our 

raQice, or, the reliance we haveon the 


As to the former, how little ſtreſs we 


| ſhould lay on number, will be ident from, 
; —_—_— 1 Nel „ rae 


r- their” 
dence, never take the multitude for their 


pattern; but, on the other Hand, conſtant-- 
ly hve in à direct oppoſition to its prac- - 
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therefore, the leſs miſchievgus in their con 
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12 
« ments.” Here too is the ſame natural 
progreſſion. As the renunciation of fin 
repares the way for faith, ſo does faith, 
directly to obedience. They ſeem 
- Thin ts We UNE; ns the indica anc the 
end. „The end of the commandment,“ 
faith the apoſtle, « is charity, out of a pure 
« heart, and conſcience, and 
« unfeigned.” | Faith (which is the act 
of Downs. upon rational evidence) is the 
fountain, from which all chriſtian 
virtues ſpring. No man will obey a law, 
mn he al de fat informed himſelf whether it 
be properly authorized: or, in other words, 
till he believe in the 
added it.If our faith in Chriſt doth not 
lead us to obey him; it is whit the ſcrip- 


Te db i 
Faith and 


e connection 
ence, 


the whole ſtreſs on faith, in oppoſition to 
works But it is plain, that St. Paul's 


of ip) and by 
was Hs which oher pas of 6 fition 


to ĩ 
che moral law. 85 that in e rae 
relates not to the preſent 
ueſtion ; but tends only to eſtabliſh the 
REES The moral law, 
- argues the apoſtle, whach claimed on the 
8 of works, makes no proviſion 
. for the deficiencies een Chriſtianity 
Alone, a door of mercy, gave 
"kim r nen, which the 
e e 


ive. 


keepi Ing 


man can keep them, we are entitled 
75 to all the privileges of the hel, 


of God, and inheritors of the kingdom 


« of heaven.” We are redeemed through 


” the merits of Chriſt; 4 through 
he mercies of God; N 


Juriſdiction that en- 


between 
St. Paul's doctrine 
may be objected. where he ſeems to lay 


eee 


L 4 


 BLEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE. 


9152. On the cu nuf gc 


The creed with a profeſſion of 
our belief in « "the Father almighty, 
maker of heaven and earth.” 


W n 
'W ſcarce require proof. A 


A ſeems rather an injury, as it ſi 


poſes doubt. However, as young 


though not ſceptical, are uninformed, it 
may not be improper to ſelect out of the 


variety of arguments, which evince this 
_ _ of the moſt 
ran ar » we prove 


from the light” of nature. os Abo ater]. 
butes, at leaſt in any perfection, we muſt 
A * ge bee arguments 
n 
drawn * the creation of the world 
the preſervation of it and the general 
conſent of mankind, ſtrike us more 
conviction, than all the ſubtilties of meta- 


phyſical deduction. 


We prove the being of a God fir fro 


igion the creation of the world. 


The world muſt Have been 
22255 gn, or by chance. No other 
rigin can be ſuppoſed. Let un 
W 


ße charaQterfiic of the works of de- 


fign, is a relation of parts, in order to 
produce an end The characteriſtic of the 


— of chance is juſt the reverſe— 
When we ſee ſtones; anſwerin Nes other, 


laid in the form of a regular uilding, we 
immediately ſay, we Pri of, r 
deſign : Tas when we ſee them 
ut in a diſorderly heap, we ſay as con- 
Saur, they have err 


Now, in the world, "and all its appen- 
1 hw 


animals, by fi 
mT SS 
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end of fuzining. the lives of innumerable 


creatures. 
Nor is. deſign ſhewn only in the grand 
fabric of the world, and all its relative 


. appendages : it is equally ſhewn in every 


part. It 1s ſen in every animal, adapted 
in all its peculiarities to its proper mode 
of life. It is ſeen in every vegetable, fur- 
niſhed with parts exactly ſuited to its ſitua- 
tion. In the leaſt, as well as in the greateſt 
of nature's productions, it is every where 
apparent. The little creeper upon the 
wall, its tenacious fibres, draws 


nouriſhment m the crannies of the 


ſtones; and flouriſhes where no other plant | 


could live. 

If then the world, and part of it, 
are thus marked with the characters of 
defign, there can be. no difficulty in ac- 
knowledging the author of ſuch defi 
of ſuch amazing contrivance and variety, 
o be a being of infinite wiſdom and 
power. We call a man ingenious, who 
makes even 9 lobe, with all the 
* of the earth delineated upon it. 

t ſhall we fay then of the author of 
the great original itſelf, in all its gran- 
deur, and furniſhed with all its various in- 
habitants ? 

The drawn from the preſer- 
2 of the 7 is indeed rather the 

8 — ument advanced a ſtep farther. 

If chance could be ſuppoſed to produce 

beyond 
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— Son 


world, ſhould 
thing, which never exiſted, For though. 


doubts have' ariſen concerning this ge- 


neral belief, yet it is now pretty well 


aſcertained, from the accounts of Fx 


lers, that no nation hath yet been difcover- 
ed, among whom ſome traces of religious. - 
worſhip yes not been found. _ _ .. 

Be it ſo, ſays the objector; yet fill we 
find ſingle perſons, even in 7120 ed coun- 
tries, and ſome of them men of enlarged ca- 


pacities, who have not only had their doubts 


on this ſubject; but have proclaimed aloud... 
their diſbelief of a divine being. 
We anſwer, that it is more t 
bable, no man's infidelity on this head was 
ever thoroughly ſettled. Bad men, rather 
endeavour to convince themſelves, w_p, : 
are Lene convinced. But even on a ſup- 


2 that a few ſuch perſons could b 


d, what is their teſtimony againſt ſo 
grea reat a majority, as the reſt of mankind? . 
he light of the ſun is univerſally acknow- 
ledged: though it To barre that, now A. 

then, a man may be 
But fince, it ſeems, there are difficulties 


in ſuppoling a divine creator, and preſerver. * 


of the world, what ſyſtem of things does the 
.atheiſt ſuppoſe attended with fewer? He 


— 


roo 
agree in the belief of a. 55 


ſees the world produced before him. * N 
ſees it hath been created; and is preſerved. 5 
Some account of this matter mul be given. 


If ours diſpleaſe him; let us have his. 
The experiment hath been tried. We 


* form, yet it is certainly 
the higheſt degree of credulity, to fuppoſe, have had many atheiſtical ereeds: none 


it continue this re 


ularity for an 
time. But we find it has 


n continu 


of which hath ſtood the. teſt of "enki im. 
ed down with any degree of 


we find, that nan coo your hath wade future times. 


dps» the order and harmony of - 
the wor 


The fun's action upon the 
earth hath ever been regular. The 
duction of trees, plants, and herbs, ath 


5 Of abide jo Bill the "fame. 


ould chance continue this regular ar- th 


rangement ? Could any thing continue it, 
but the hand of an omnipotent God? © 
_ Laſtly, we ſee this great truth, the 
a God, witneſſed by the x 
of mankind, This general conſent 
ariſe either from tradition, or it muſt 
reſult, of men's own reaſoning. 
either ſuppoſition, it is an ent 
ſtrong. If the firſt ſuppoſition be 
ed, it will be difficult to aff _ 
of this tradition, but God himſelf 
e ſecond, it can ſcarce be ſuppoſed 


all mankind, at Shen 


8, 


E N 


that 


being tribution of the thin 
What if virtue be d ted, add re bs 


the voice 5 
of religion, to him, who be . hs Bee. "FF 


neral con- 


The atheiſt's great argument 
againſt a Deity, is levelled at the apparent 
ro- injuſtice of his _ government, It Was an 
okection of ancient date; and might have 
had its weight in heathen times: 
one of the bleſſings, which attends chriſf- 


that it ſatisfies all our doubts n 


head ; and 


ſolution of this nant obj ection. ; 
ay if we. obſerve W I 


umphant? It is nothing, ſays 
to be an r e of. his being; 


„ * 
» 
- 


ut it is 


xpanſe of eral: 


CE in the e 

who believes he is ſel into this wor 

merely to rer 

This world, 

for reward, nor puriſhment.. '] 

W FR virtue, even. MF. 
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gives us a rational and. ' 


of this. AIM | 


repare himſelf for a better. 
knows, is intended neither . 
Happineſs: - 
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ol 12 bur it is not che are equalled by his gb6dneſs; aid that ki 
pick 4 ſplendid ſtatiod, but hap. mercy is over all his works. In ſhort, we 
_=— mii; not is it the miſery of low learn from n 

iraſtances, but of a guitty conſcience. hands 1 5 2 
Aenne are uo, th hair can w 2 
3 3 either with ha 188 metcifyl- and good td all his 

or inifery. A nded ſometimes b creatures; and will Pe ever feady to aft 

2 ran! Fs by the other, they are and reward thoſe, who endeavour to con- 

the” means of trial. Obe fas; is Hot dee 66 Kiſs. will but. whoſe 

riches, and another with juſtice, at the ſame time, accompanying 

t God intends neither an ele- his mercy, 3 the bold and care- 


proſperity even was | 

25 EY aer yet 1 $ 153. 
A $ rudenc nu 

1 | may have ba im fortune ; we te * 

8 and ba# men virtues, which may deſerve -- e 
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F from error. collect, with the of ſome of the 
takes her notions from 3 x writers, who 
"and what ſhe hears, and have mentioned him, ey will at leaf 
ker gods in the Iikeneſs inform us, that ſuch a. lived at the 
Hibs for flew 8 things on earth. time we aſſert; and that he was the au- 
"part of the creation animate thor of a new religion. J ſhall quote only 
te, hath, by turns, been an Suetonins, Tacitus, and Pliny. 
wo! And even the moſt re- Suetonius*, tefls us, that „ the em- 
ne, we Know, had groſs con- peror Claudius drove all the Jews from 
er e Thewi eſt of them Rome, whoz at the inſligation of one 
I the wonders of cre- were continually making diſlurbances.“ 
Deity with wiſdom. Tacitus +, ſpeaking of the perfection 
= power: — they could go no farther. f chriſtians, tells us; „ that the 23 of 
Fh virtdes of their heroes afforded. them name was Chriſt, 5 xl off cohe 
— eo ideas of perfectzon: and with death by Pontius Pilate, i in che reign of 
ey arrayed their gods; mixing Tiberius“ 
3 e Pliny's t F It 
wand in dhe charſdlers. of the belt of is contained in a written to the 


| T. defirin inſtructi 
Ver jut notions of the Deity, ne pak with wk * * — 


rd to chriſtians. He blames 
hive rerburſe then to enten in refuking- to ſacrifice to 


e the Roman ities—but from their own 
| confeſſion can 
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- Ark ' hokibtis $f ago on one. Da Gb, bind themſelves 


kid, which make the Deity an inobſcrvant 8 
955 sand the gloomg ideas 2 5 tery, nor to deceive—and that, after th 
z on che other, which ſu ee theſe riter, they join in 
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thinks, However, the yiatter ſhould be in- 

quired into: for chriſtianity had brought 

5 into great diſuſe. 

erbwded with victims; and fearce a 
aſer came near them. 

- Thefe- writers afford us ſufficient” tef- 

a that Jeſus Chriſt lived at the time 


e, They had opporcaices of Joke had — 
= er chal have le In- and ing was fo 
eſt in ing; were no converts to — dited e ſepulchre 
new ſect; but talk of Chriſt, only as fealed; and an armed guard appointed ee 
they would of any fin „ W watch it. We may well ſuppoſe; there- 
„ermit- Their tef- fore, that his fryourers would: tu 
oy e other 4 fot thus: Je 
Let us now and hath now put hi it 2 
examine the pre enns of Chil iſſue. He hath ti ill 
which p not only his exiſtence; but ER third day: —here 
that he is our Lord; or the Meſſiah and us ſuſpend it, and wii 
not only that he was was the author of a new ſult. Three will determine whether 
. is trur. he be a go or, or the real Mgflah”* 
Upon examining ' the rp" ſcripture t is very natural to ſuppoſes that-the 
evidence on tliis head; we find the greateſt fivourers of J eſus would reaſon; after hiv 
fireſs laid upon miracl hecies: „ in a this: and it is be- 
205 Lee ca f „ @dblic Ws 
5 braced ced- the cliriftian — Krver 


TED — 
tneſids of the mira- 
e of which we have only, 


£47; $#3 


its texture 
rr fe wander rue py 
Among the eye-witneſles of the 
miracles, were many learned men, as well 
% unleamed. former had 
tinity. and abilities to examine thaworks 


before- them; to trace out fraud, if any 
b nere jueſtiona 
eve them with all that circumipection 


Wich, was due to ſuch wonderful exhibi- 


dens belore they e 


2 eee tator was 
competent jadge of matter R and 

nary © N de dee en 
poffibly, from the nature of 


e e ab ored with 
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It had a ffran ſound udices - 
of mankind, 2 and cogte Bite bu rt 
W Saviour of the world ; and we 
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acquainted with 
| pear Og gh defcribed to be without ting. -- 

to be numbered with tranſgreſſbrey 
— hands and his feet were to be 

—he was to be made an offering 

fim—and was never to fee corre 


the wiſdom of the jens Ages 
with the characters of a 
be a We pb 


The 
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The Old Teſtament had-been'early traf. 
lated into the Greek language; and re- 
ceived: into the N libraries of thoſe 
times. 


Wich cheſe ex, let uy open the New 
Teſtament, and it is obvious 

can be more like its. original, than . 
prophecies of Chriſt in one Teſtament, are 

to his hiſtory in the. other. Here we ſee 


-birth unravelled. 
kay” agony wap pent in turning the 
hearts of che diſobedient 53 


e eee eee 


. that extraordinary 


„a man of ſorrows, and ac- a 


2 ayes we the 
tins ws. fre. He 
we ſee his hands and his. 


of the Geniites was one of 
_ the TY prophecies of the Old Teſta- 
ment. The —— were diſtinguiſhed | in 
e, as the favourite people. of 

- and they .were ſufficiently elated 

upon r up "Box if they hd Se 
ded ly to their p ts might 
have diſcovered, that age of 5 
which deſcribed the happy flate of the 
church, had eVidently a more diſtant proſ- 


than to them. Thoſe early promiſes, 
in particular, which were e 
8 . merely con to 
For 60's eee 

| | ona of th exrtk2.—And when tele 


As reat event approached, 
== 2 Do A more ineligible 
the. 1 nation might 


e Simeon, and ſome 5 #4 
wiſeſt and .moſt intelligikle of them did 
underſtand, that © a . 


nn 
e e „ 


* 


of the beben of the. 

Jewiſh The prophecy alſo very antient, being 
Ln where Moſes to the 3 patriarch Jacob, 
The ſceptre ſhall not depart from Judah, 
until Shilo come.“ Whatever may be the 
preciſe meaning of the Nos.” ſceptre in 


the original; and though it may not per. 
3 eriy fignify t idea of regal 
cer 


it conveys to wha 2 
certainly means ſome bad ap 
. that implies a formed =_ agel 
vernment. And as to the word « Shiloh. 
commentators, jewiſh as well as chriſti- 
_—_ it to mean the Meſhah—The 
= 


refore of the pro hecy is plainly _ 


this—that. the Jews ſu continue in the 
form of a. ſociety, till the time of the 
Meſſiah. Accordingly we find that, ſoon 
after Chriſt's death, the ſceptre did de- 


- part from, Judah: tho, Lene all form | 
; and are à ſingular 

is r 
detail . whole earth, preſerved to this day ſepa 


of a political ſociety 


over the 


rate from all other 
a ſettlement any where. - 


| and yet without 


Our Saviour's | of the 
A Poll ag ine Ne, aka 
remarkable Retten. . ff l his dif- 


les, that“ his religion: was like a 
8 
when it up, it 
come a tree, 2 fowls of the 


air d lodge in the branches of it.“ 
He told them alſo, that „ eee 


W never eee 
ion was 83 en- 
of a . jealous God, 
— * 7 it, 5 Judg- 
ments from heaven upon every 
grefſion. The divine authority was flamp- 
ed openly upon it. The people emis, 
and worſhipped. 
When impoſtor Mahomet ſet 5 
a reformer, he could not indeed 
his religi Ny divine j ts; _ 
did it poral. He drew his ſword, 
| held it fo ah to tlie breaſts of his 
portant propel. to — obedient a fll 
cation of their paſſions, 
8 Bair 5 in the chriſtian religion, nothing of 


_ this kind appeared. No temporal judg- 
ments threatened on one hands ns. Enſual 


indulgences Ulured on the other. A few 
deſſ ding ignorant mechanics, the diſ- 
ciples of a perſon crucified as a common 


malefactor, were all the parade, with v which 


r 
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mat 
rela 
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this religion was uſhered into the world; 
and all the human aſſiſtance which it had 
to-boaſt.——And yet this religion, which 
oppoſed the ſtrongeſt prejudices, and was 
oppoſed by the greateſt princes, made its 
way in a few years, from a remote corner, 
through the whole Roman empire. 
Thus was our Saviour's prophecy, in o 
tion to all human calculation, era 7 

lflled. The leaſt of all ſeeds became a 
ſpreading tree; and a church was eſta- 
bliſhed,” which could not be deſtroyed by 
all the powers of hell. 

But although the church of Chriſt could 
not be deſtroyed, it was corrupted; and 
in a courſe of years fell from its genuine 

rity. . This corrupt ftate of it—the de- 
los of ry- the efforts of refor- 
mation, and various other circumſtances 
relating to it, are not unreaſonably ſup- 

to be held forth, in the prophetic 
parts of the New Teſtament. | 

But I forbear to dwell upon prophecies, 
which are not obviousenough to carry ge- 
neral conviction; though many of them 
have been well explained by thoſe *, who 
are verſed in the hiſtories to which al- 
lude. Future times will, in all probability, 
reflect a ſtronger light upon them. Some 


of the great prophecies, which we have 


juſt conſide one but with a feeble 
ray, during the times they were fulfilling, 
though they now ſtrike us in ſo forcible a 
manner, Gilpin,” 


$ 154+ The Creed continued—Conception 
We have now ſhewn upon what foun- 
dation we believe the ſecond article of our 
creed ; let us next conſider the remainin 
articles—the hiſtory of Chriſt, as delive 
in ſcripture, and the bene fits which he pro- 
cured for us—the aſſiſtance of the Holy 
Spirit—the remiſſion of our fins—andever- 
laſting life. by; * ; 
Firſt, then, we believe that Chriſt was 
< conceived of the Holy Ghoſt, and barn 
of the virgin Mary.“ The manner of this 
miraculous ion we inquire not into. 
It is a point not only beyond the limits of 
inquiry; but to us at leaſt a point 
very unimportant. We believe juſt the 
beripture · account of it, and aſſure our- 
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0 ' Biſhop Newton's Diſſertations and Biſhop Hord's fermions on propheoy. 1 

F Haiah focetold he ſhould © make his grave with. the rich. And. St. Matthew tells ue, tha 
1 3 
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ſelves, that if it had concerned us, it would 


thing, however, we may obſerye on this 
— that i 
of payin 


To make an action clear, it rags nfs 
3 its date, This is uſually 
ranging it under the magiſtrate 

who then prefuled, the time, of whoſe ge- 


vernment 1s always regiſtered din ſome pub- 
lic record. Thus we believe chat Chr 


death happened when Pontius Pilate was 
governor of Judea. We believe alſo, with 
regard to the manner of his death, that he 
was crucified; that he died as really as 
any mortal ever did; and that he was 
23 in the tomb of Joſeph of Arima - 
a+. 9 | | 
The « deſcent; into hell” is undoubtedly 
a more obſcure expreſſion. than might be 
wiſhed in a creed, and was not i add- 
ed till many ages after the creed was firſt 
compoſed 1. But as creeds are human 
compoſitions, we believe this, and ever 


other difficulty, only as conſiſtent wi 
Scripture. Now ſenſe which ſeems 
moſt agreeable to Scripture, is, that his 


ſoul remained till his reſurrection in that 
lace (whatever that place is] where the 
irits of the bleſſed reſt: and the expreſ - 
on ſeems to have been added, only that 
we may the more ſtrongly expreſs our be- 
lief of the reality of his death. This we 
do, when we expreſs our belief of the ſepa · 
ration of his ſou] and body. He was. 
buried,” — and * deſcended. into hell.“ 
The -firſt expreſſion. relates to has body, 


ich was laid in the grave; the ſeco 
to is foul, which, ales the glare N c 


ſpirits. -- | 
We farther, believe, that & on the third 
day he roſe again from the dead.” The 
reſurrection of Chriſt from-the dead is a 
point of the utmoſt importance to chriſj- 
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tians. On the certainty of Chriſt's reſur- 
reftion depend all hopes of our own. On 


of 


A 


3 


this 


cle, therefore, we ſhall be more 
large. 


- And, in the firſt place, what is there in 
it that need ſhock our reaſon? It was a 
wonderful event: but is not nature full of 
wonderful events? When we ſeriouſly 
weigh the matter, is it leſs ſtrange, that a 
| war of corn thrown into the ground 

die, and riſe again with new vege- 


ation, than that a human body, in the 


fame circumſtances, ſhould aſſume new 
life? The commonneſs of the former 


A which a body is raiſed from the dead ? 
And' is it not obviouſly ftriking, that the 


fame power which can effect the one, may 
effect the other alſo ?-But analogy, though 


it tend to convince, is no Let us 


veyed out 
by thoſe who 


% 


iſciples tell their ſtory—a very 
plain and fimple one - that, ſcarce ex- 
pecting the event, notwithſtanding their 
maſter had himſelf foretold it, they were 
ſurpriſed with an account that the body 


their great aſtoniſhment, that their maſter 
again alive—that they had been ſeve- 
imes with him ; and appealed for the 

f what faid to great numbers, 
emſelves, had ſeen him 


FL 

E828, 
5 
8 


The 2 on the other ſide, de- 
clared the e to be a for ; aſſert- 


ing, that the plain matter of fact was, the 
iples came by night, and ſtole the body 
' away, while the ſoldiers ſlept. * 


his dead body ?—Or is it more probable, - 


alieep ;- 
5 . when we know, that the vigi ce of cen - 


that they found the whole 


n 


1 


* 


| They never abſconded. 
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tinels is ſecured by the ſtricteſt diſcipline ? 
> Refides, what ad could ariſe 
from ſuch an attempt? If they miſcar- 
ried, it was cerfain ruin, both to them and 
their cauſe. If they ſucceeded, it is diffi- 
cult to ſay what uſe they could make of 
their ſucceſs. Unleſs they could have pro- 


duced their dead body alive, the ſecond 
error would be worſe the firſt. Their 


maſter's prophecy of his own reſurrection 
was an * circumſtance; yet ſtill it 
was wrapped in a veil of obſcurity. But 
if his diſciples endeavoured to prove its 
completion, it was their b $ to look 
well to the event. A detection would be 
ſuch a comment upon their maſter's text, 
as would never 2 forgotten When a 
cauſe depends on falſehood, every body 
knows, the leſs it is moved the better. 
This was the caſe of the other ſide. 
Obſcurity there was wanted. If the chief 


prieſts had any proof, why did they not 


produce it? Why were not the diſciples 
taken up, and examined upon the fact! 
y were they 
not judicially tried? Why was not the 
trial made public ? and why were not au- 
thentic memorials of the fraud handed 
down to poſterity ; asauthentic memorials 
were of the fact, recorded at the very 
time, and place, where .it happened? 
Chriſtianity never wanted enemies to pro- 
pagate its diſparagement.— But nothing of 
this kind was done. No proof was at- 
tempted—except indeed the teſtimony of 
men aſleep. The diſciples were never 
queſtioned upon the fact; and the chief 
mp6 - ſatisfied with ſpreading an 
ſtent rumour among the people, 
impreſſed merely by their own au 


rity þ 

Whatever records of heathen origin re- 
main, evince the truth of the reſurrection. 
One is very remarkable. Pontius Pilate 
ſent the emperor Tiberius a relation of the 
death and reſurrection of Chriſt; which 
were recorded at Rome, as uſual, among 
other provincial matters. This intelli- 


' gence made fo great an impreſſion, it 
F. wag upon the , that he referred 
ity. it to * matt, or Jeſus Chriſt of 


Judea ſhould not be taken into the number 
of the · Roman Our belief of this 
fact is chiefly upon the teſtimony 
of Juſtin Martyr, and Tertullian, two 
learned heathens, in the age ſucceeding 
Chriſt, who became chriſtians . ou 
very evidence, among others, in favour o 

chriſtianit). 
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ehriſtianity, In their apologies*, ſtill ex- 
tant, one of which was made to the ſenate 
of Rome, the other to a Roman governor, 
they both appeal to theſe records of Pon- 
tius Pilate, as then generally known; 
which we cannot conceive ſuch able apo- 
logiſts would have done, if no ſuch records 
had ever exiſted +. 

Having ſeen what was of old objected 
to the reſurrection of Chriſt, it may be 
proper alſo to ſee the objections of modern 
diidelievers. ; 

And, firſt, we have the ſtale objection, 
that nothing is more common among the 
propagators of every new religion, than 
to delude their ignorant proſelytes with 
we ftorics. What a variety of inconſiſtent 
tales did the votaries of heatheniſm be- 
lieve ! What abſurdities are adopted into 
the Mahometan creed! To what ſtrange 
fats do the vulgar papiſts give credit | 
And can we ſuppoſe CEO of the reſur- 


rection of C than that it was one of conv 
pro 


thoſe pious frauds, intended merely to im- 
poſe upon the people, and advance the 
credit of the new ſect? 8 

This is juſt as eaſily ſaid, as that his 
diſciples ſtole him away, while the guard 
ſlept. Both are aſſertions without proof. 

Others have objected Chriſt's. partial 
diſcovery of himſelf, after his reſurrection. 
If he had boldly ſhewn himſelf to the 
chief prieſts z or publickly to all the 
ple; we might have 2 more rational 
foundarion for our belief. But as he had 
only for his witneſſes, upon this occaſion, 
A nclmgpage companions, the thing 
has certainly a more ſecret appearance 
than might < wiſhed. . ins | 
This inſinuation is founded upon a paſ- 
ſage in the Acts of the Apoſtles, in whi 
it 18 ſaid, that « God ſhewed him openly, 
not to all the le, but_ unto wi 
choſen before of God.” The queſtion is, 
what is meant by witneſſes choſen before 
of God? Certainly nothing more than 
perſons expreſsly, and by particular deſig- 
nation, —— to be the witneſſes of this 
event. Others might ſee him if they 


4 
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pleaſed ; but theſe were not the people, to 
whom God ſhewed him openly : this par- 
ticular deſignation was confined to the 
« choſen witneſſes.” - And is there an 
thing more in this, than we ſee daily in 
legal proceedings? Does not every body 
wiſh to have the fact, about which he is 
concerned, authenticated by indubitable 
records ; or by living teſtimony, if it can 
be had? Do we not procure the hands 
of witneſſes, appointed to this purpoſe, in all 


our deeds and writings ?—Let us not, ho- 


ever, anſwer the objection by an arbitrary 
explanation of the text; ut let us com. 


* 


pare this explanation with the matter of 


On the morning of the reſurreQion, the © 
apoſtles, who ran to the ſepulchre to make 


themſelves acquainted with what they had 


heard, received a meſſage from their maſs | 
ter, injoining them to meet him in Galilee, 


It does not —_— that this meſſage was 
ed wi 


men, it 1s exp 
eleven, and all the reſt.” Who the reſt 
were, does not a : but it is plain, 


from the ſequel, that the thing was gene- 


rally known; and that as many as choſe 
either to ſatisfy their faith, or gratify their 


curiofity, repaired for that purpoſe to Ga- 


lilee. And thus we find St. Peter making 


a diſtinction between the voluntary andthe 


choſen witneſs—between thoſe who had 


companied with the apoſtles all the time 


that the Lord Jeſus went in andout _—_ - 


them, from his baptiſm till his aſcenſion,” 


179 


any ſecrecy: it is rather 

le it was not; and that the diſciples 

told it to as many as they met. The Wo- 
* ſaid, told it © to the 


and thoſe who * were ordained to be the 


witneſſes of his reſurrection + 
St. Paul goes farther, and in expreſs 


words tells us, that Chriſt was ſe - 
« after his reſurrection of above five hun- 


dred brethren at once: and it is pro- 


bable, from the expreſſion,  #* at once, 


that he was ſeen, at different times, b7 


man more. * 


* 


Ik then Chriſt thus appeared in Galilee + 


to as many as choſe to ſee him; or even 


» uſt. Mart. Apol. ad Anton, P,=Tertull. A Log 15 BY. 1 nan 
+ ow acts of Pilate, as they are called, 8 Lo contempt ; for no reaſon, that- I 


know, I never met with any thing againſt them of more authority than à ſneer. -Probable they 
certainly were; and a bare probability, when nothing | l | 
badility is Airengthened by no ſmall degree of poſitive evidence; which, if the reader wiſhes to ſee 
collected in one point of view, I refer him to the article of «Chriſt's ſuffering under Pontius Pilate ? 


in Biſhop Pearſan's expoſition of the Creed. 


numenta.“ 


1 Ads i. 21. * 


es it, has its weight. But here the pro- 


Among other authorities, that of the learned commentator on Euſebius, is. worth remarking t 
« Fuere genuina Pilati acta; ad quæ provocabant primi chriſtiani, tanquam ad certiffima fidei mo- | 


x Cor. xv. ba In 
. Na | Wo: 


_ of whom St Paul tells us the 


Ll 


he appeared only to five hundred people, 
Is us greateſt 
part were till alive, when he wrote this 
epiſtle, there can ſurely be no reaſonable 
cauſe of offence at his appearing, beſides 
theſe, to a few of his Solis companions, 
who attended by expreſs appointment, as 
perſons deſigned to record the event. 

In fact, if the ſame method be purſued 
In this inquiry, which is uſual in all others, 


the evidence of theſe choſen companions 


is all that is neceſſary. Here are twelve 
men produced (in general three or four 
men are thought ſufficient) on whoſe evi- 
dence the fact depends. Are they com- 
petent witneſſes? Have they thoſe marks 
about — — —— riſe 8 of in- 
tegrity? Can they be challenged on an 
one ee, of rational — if 
not, their evidence is as ftriftly legal, as 
full, and as ſatisfactory, as any reaſonable 
man can require. But in this great 
cauſe, we ſee the evidence is carried ſtill 
farther, Here are five hundred 
waiting: without, ready to add their teſti- 
morly, if any one drequire it, to what 
has already been more than legally proved. 
So that the argument even addreſſes itſelf 
to that abſurd diſtinction, which we often 
find in the cavils of infidelity, between rem 


certam, and rem certiſſimam. 


23 the whole, then, we may affirm 
My, that this great event of the reſur- 
rection of Chriſt is founded upon evidence 
equal to the importance of it. If we expect 
more, our anſwer is upon record: If 
believe not Moſes the prophets,” 
's ordinaty means of falvation, < nei- 
ther will ye be perſuaded, though one roſe 
from the dead.” —There muſt be bounds 
in all human evidence; and he who will 
believe nothing, unleſs he have every poſ- 
fible mode of proof, muſt be an infidel in 
almoſt every tranſaction of life. With 
fuch perſons there is no reaſoning. 
Who are not ſatisfied, becauſe Chrift did 
not appear in open parade at Jeruſalem 
— — aſked, if be bd ap. 
peared-in the manner they expected, why 
did he not to every nation 
rth? Or, perhaps, why he did not 
imſelf to every individual? | 


To theſe objections may be added a i 
| ſeruple, taken from a 2 i 


: 


ture, in which it is ſaid 
Should be three days and three nights in 
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the heart of the earth :” whereas, in fact, 


he only lay two nights, one whole day, and 


a part of two others. 

But no figure in ſpeech is more com- 
Ae 7 7 utting a part for the 
whole. In ebrew lan e perhaps 
this licence is more admifible, cha in a y 
other. A day and a night complete one 
whole day: and as our Saviour lay in the 
ground a part of every one of theſe three 
portions of time, he might be ſaid, by an 
eaſy liberty of ſpeech, to have lain the 
whole. ___ Gilpin. 


$ 155. Creed continued —Chrift”s Aſcen- 
fon. —Belief in the Holy Gheft. 

We believe farther, that Chriſt « af. 
cended into heaven, and ſitteth on the 
right hand of God.” 

Chriſt's aſcenſion into heaven reſts on 
the ſame kind of proof, as his reſurrec- 
tion. Both of them are events, which the 
apoſtles were « ordained to witneſs,” But 
though their teſtimony in this caſe, as well 
as in the reſurrection, is certainly the moſt 
legal, and authentic proof, and fully ſuf- 
ficient for any reaſonable man; yet this 
does not exclude the voluntary teftimony 
of others. It is evident, that the apoſtles 
were not the fole eye-witnefſes of this 
event: for when St. Peter called together 
the firſt aſſembly of the church to chuſe a 
ſucceſſor to yoda Iſcariot, he tells them, 
they muſt neceſſarily chuſe one, out of 
thoſe men, who had been witneſſes of all 
that Chriſt did, from his baptiſm „till 
his aſcenſion :”” and we find, there were in 
that meeting an hundred and twenty per- 
ſons*, thus qualified. 

Be it however as it will, if this article 
ſhould reſt on a leſs formal proof, than the 
reſurrection, it is of no great conſequence : 
for if the reſurrection be fully proved, no- 
body can well deny the aſcenſion. If the 


They teſtimony of the evangeliſts be allowed to 


prove the one ; their word may be taken 
to eſtabliſh the other. % 
With regard to “ the right hand of 


idea of pre-eminence. | 
We believe farther, that « Chriſt ſhall 
come to judge the quick and the dead,” 
This article contains the moſt ſerious 
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trath, that ever was revealed to mankind. 
In part it was an article of the heathen 
creed. To unenlightened nature it ſeemed 
probable, that, as we had reaſon given us 
for a guide, we ſhould hereafter be ac- 
eountable for its abuſe: and the poets, 
who were the prophets of early days, and 
durſt deliver thoſe truths under the veil of 
fable, which the philoſopher kept more to 
himſelf, give us many traits of the popu- 
lar belief on this ſubject . But the goſ- 
pel _ threw a full light upon this awful 
truth. 

In examining this great article, the cu- 
riofity of human nature, ever delighting 
to explore unbeaten regions, hath often 
been tempted, beyond its limits, into fruit- 
leſs inquiries; ſcrutinizing the time of this 
event; and ſettling, with vain preciſion, 
the circumſtances of it. All curioſity of 
this kind is idle at leaſt, if not preſump- 

Ki thrown 
a veil over any part of his diſpenſation, it 
is the folly of man to endeavour to draw 
it aſide, ER 

Let us then leave all fruitleſs inquiries 
about this great event; and employ our 
thoughts chiefly upon ſuch 2 
of it as moſt concern us Let us animate 
our hopes with the ſoothing reflection, that 
we have our ſentence, in a manner, in our 
own power that the ſame gracious goſ- 
pel, which dire&s our lives, ſhall direct 
the judgment we receive, that the ſame 
* perſon ſhall be our judge, who 

ied for our ſins—and that his goodneſs, 
we are afſured, will ſtill operate towards 
us; and make the kindeſt allowances for 
all our infirmities. | 

But left our ſhould he too buoyant, 
let us conſider, on the other hand, what an 
awful detail againſt us will then- appear, 
The ſubje& of that grand inquiry will be 
all our tranſgteſſions of known duty—all 
our omiſſions of knowing better—our ſecret 
intentions our 3 evil thoughts 
the bad motives, which often accompany 
our moſt plauſible aions—and, we are 
told, even our idle words.—< He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear.” Then ſhall it 
be known, whether we have anſwered the 
great ends of liſe?— Whether we have 
made this world ſubſervient to a better ? 
hether we have prepared ourſelves for 
a ſtate of happineſs in heaven, by endea- 
vouring to communicate happineſs to our 
Fllow-creatures upen earth? Whether we 


o ges particularly the — 5 
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have reſtrained our appetites, and paſſions ; 
and reduced them hin the bounds of 
reaſon and religion ? Or, whether we have 
given ourſelves up to pleaſure, gain, or 
ambition; and formed ſuch attachments 
to this world, as fit us for nothing elſe; 
and leave us no hopes either of gaining, 


or of enjoying a better? It will be happy 


for us, if on all theſe heads of inquiry, we 
can anſwer without diſmay. Worldly dif- 


tinctions, we know, will then be of na 


avail. The proudeſt of them will be then 
confounded. « Naked came we into the 
world; and naked mutt we return.” We 
can carry nothing beyond the grave, but 
our virtues, and our'vices. A 

I ſhall conclude what hath been ſaid on 
the laſt judgment with a collection of 
ſages on this head from Scripture ; where 
only our ideas of it can be obtained. 
And though moſt of theſe paſſages are 
figurative ; yet as fi ace intended to 
flatrate realities, and are indeed the only 
illuſtrations of which this ſubject is capa» 


ble, we may take it for granted, that theſe . 
figurative expreſſions are intended to con- 


vey a juſt idea of the truth.—With = 
view to make the more impreſſion upon 
you, I ſhall place theſe paſſages in a re- 
gular ſeries, though collected various 


- 


parts. 220 
« The Lord himſelf ſhall deſcend from 


heaven with his holy angels. The trumpet 


ſhall ſound ; and all that are in the grave 
ſhall hear his voice, and come forth 
Then ſhall he fit upon the throne of oy 
glory 3 and all nations ſhall be g 

e him—the books ſhall be opened; 
and men ſhall be judged according to their 
works, — They who have ſinned without 
law, ſhall periſh, (that is, be judged) with- 
out law ; and they who have ſinned in the 
law, ſhall be judged by the law. Unto 
whomſoever much is given, of him hl 


be much required. Then: ſhall he ſay to 
them on his right hand, Come, ye blafſed, 


inherit the "Mm prepared for you. 
And to them on his left, Depart from — 
ye curſed, into everlaſting ſire, 

for the devil and his angels. Then ſhall 
the righteous ſhine forth in the preſence. of 
their. Father ; while the wicked ſhall ga 
into 2 puniſhment : there ſhall 
be wailing and gnaſhing of teeth What 
manner of perſons ought we then to be in 
all holy converſation, and godli 
ing for, and haſtening unto, the day of our 


Wade > belek 
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Lord; when the heavens being on fire, 
ſhall be diflolved, and the elements ſhall 
melt with fervent heat. Wherefore, be- 
loved, ſeeing that we look for ſuch things, 
let us be diligent, that we may be found 
of him in peace, without ſpot, and blame- 
leſs; that each of us may receive that 
bleſſed ſentence, «© Well done, thou good 
and faithful ſervant: thou haſt been Ack. 
ful over a little, enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.“ 3 | 

We believe, farther, in « the Holy 
Ghoſt ;” that is, we believe every thing 
which the Scriptures tell us of the Holy 
Spirit of God.—We inquire not into the 
nature of its union with the Godhead. 
We take it for granted, that the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt, have ſome 
kind of union, and ſome kind of diſtinction; 
becauſe both this union and this diſtinction 
are plainly pointed out in Scripture; but 
how they exiſt we inquire not; con- 
cluding here, as in other points of diffi- 
culty, that if a clearer information had been 
meceflary; it would have been afforded. 

- With regard to the operations of the 


e ious life. 6 

. e Scripture doctrine, with re to 
the aſſiſtance we receive from — 
Spirit of God (which is the moſt eſſential 
part of this article) is briefly this: 

Our beſt endeavours are inſufficient. 
We are un e ſervants, after all; 
and cannot pleaſe God, unleſs ſanctiſied, 
and aſſiſted by his Holy Spirit. Hence 
the life of a man been ſome- 
times called a ftanding miracle ; ſomething 
beyond cm e of nature. To 
rain any degree of goodneſs, we muſt be 
— aſſiſted. 

At the ſame time, we are aſſured of this 
aſſiſtance, if we ſtrive to obtain it by fer- 
vent prayer, and a pious life. If we truſt 


in ourſelves, we ſhall fail. If we truſt in 


may at length totally incapacitate ourſelves 
from of the Holy Ghoſt 


Inte ibili . 
of another? Is not the whole ſcheme of earth. The meſt obvioys ſenſe, therefore, 


education an infuſion of knowledge and 


virtue not our own ? Is it not evident too, 
that nothing of this kind can be communi- 
cated without application on the part of 
the learner? Are not the efforts of the 
teacher in a manner neceſſarily propor- 
tioned to this application ? If the learner 
becomes i in his purſuits, are not 
the endeavours of the teacher of courſe 
diſcouraged ? And will they not at length 
wholly fail, if it be found in the end they 
auſwer no purpoſe — In a manner ana- 
logous to this, the Holy Spirit of God co- 
_ with the endeavours of man. 

ur endeavours are neceſſary to obtain 
God's aſũſtance: and the more earneſtly 
theſe endeavours are exerted, the meaſure 
of this grace will of courſe be greater. 
But, on the other hand, if theſe endea- 
vours languiſh, the affiſtance of Heaven 
will lefien in proportion; and if we behave 
with obſtinate perverſeneſs, it will by de- 
2 wholly fail. It will not always 

rive with man; but-will leave him a 
melancholy prey to his own vicious incli · 
nations. | 

As to the manner, in which this ſpi- 
ritual aſũſtance is conveyed, we make no 
inquiry. We can as little comprehend it, 
as we can the action of our ſouls upon our 
bodies. We are ſenſible, that our ſouls 
do act upon our bodies; and it is a belief 
equally conſonant to reaſon, that the divine 
influence may act upon our ſouls. The 
advocate for natural religion need not be 
reminded, that among the heathens 2 
divine influence was a received opinion. 
The prieſts of every oracle were ſuppoſed 
to be inſpired by their gods; and the 
heroes. of antiquity were univerſally be- 
lieved to act under the influence of a ſu- 
pernatural aſſiſtance; by which it was con- 
ceived they performed actions beyond 
human ter ey Hes ſhews, at leaſt, that 
there is nothing in this doctrine repugnant 
to reaſon, * . 


$ 156. Creed continued. The Holy Catbo- 


lic Church, &c. 
We believe, farther, in the * holy ca- 


tholic church,” and the « communion of 


faints. 

I believe in the holy catholic church,” 
is certainly a very obſcure e n to a 
proteſtant; as it is very capable of 3 

iſh conſtruction, implying our truſt in 


than the infallibility of the church ; whereas we 


attribute i 
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tant article of our belief, is this, that we 


call no particular ſociety of chriſtians a 


holy catholic church; but believe, that all 
true and ſincere chriſtians, of whatever 
communion, or eee, opinion, ſhall be 
the objects of God's mercy. The patri- 
-archal covenant was confined to a few. 
The Jewiſh church ſtood alſo on a very 
— Song truly catholic : i 
we e, is olic: its ious 
offers are made to all mankind; r. God 
—_ Chriſt will take out of every na- 
tion ſuch as ſhall be ſaved. 1 55 
The « communion of ſaints, is an ex- 


preſſion equally obſcure : and whatever 


might have been the original meaning of 
it, it certainly does not reſolve itſelf into a 
very obvious one to us. If we ſay we 
mean by it, that chriſtians living to- 
gether on earth, ſhould exerciſe all offices 
of chari themſelves, no one will 
contradict the article; but many perhaps 
may aſk, Why is it made an article of 
faith? It relates not ſo much to faith, as 
to practice: and the ten commandments 
might juſt as well be introduced as articles 
of our belief. | 

- To this I can only ſuggeſt, that it may 
have a place among the articles of our 
creed, as a teſt of our enlarged ideas of 
chriſtianity, and as oppoſed to the narrow- 
mindedneſs of ſome chriſtians, who har- 


| bour very uncharitable opinions againſt all 


who are not of their own church; and 
ſcruple not to ſhew their opinions by un- 
charitable actions. The papiſts particu- 
larly: deny falvation to any but thoſe of 
their own communion, and perſecute thoſe 
of other perſuaſions where they have the 
power,-[n oppoſition to this, we profeſs 
our belief of the great chriſtian law of cha- 
rity. We believe we ought to think chari- 
tably of good chriſtians of all denomina- 
tions; and ought to practiſe a free and 
unreſtrained communion of charitable offices 
towards them. ; Sgt nes 


In this light the ſecond part of the 
article depends upon the firſt, By the 
« holy catholic church,” we mean all fin- 


cere chriſtians, of whatever church, or 
peculiarity of opinion; and by © the com» 
6 ©. | 


But the chriſtian church, 
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Though it is probable this was not the 
original meaning of the article, yet as the 
reformers of the liturgy did not think ut 
prapes to make an alteration, we are led to 


eek ſuch a ſenſe as appears moſt conſiſtent 


with ſcripture We are aſſured, that this 
article, as well as the « deſcent into hell,” 
is not of the ſame antiquity. as the reſt of 
the creed . 4 3 
We profeſs our belief farther in the 
« forgiveneſs of fins.” The Scripture- 


doctrine of fin, and of the guilt, which 


ariſes from it, is this: | 

Man was originally created in a ſtate of 
Innocence, yet ſiable to fall. Had he per- 
ſevered in his obedience, he might have 
enjoyed that hegpines which is the con- 
ſequence of perfect virtue. But when this 
happy ftate was loſt, his and ap- 


munion of ſaints,” a kind and charitable _ 


* 


petites became diſordered, and prone to 


evil. Since that time we have all been, 
more or leſs, involved in fin, and are all 
therefore, in the Scripture- language, un- 
der the curſe” . = are 
in a ſtate of g Ut. ha 
In this wes i „what was to 
be done ? In a ſtate of nature, it is true, 
we might be ſorry for our ſins. Nature 
too might dictate repentance. But ſorrow 


and repentance, though they may put us 


on our guard, for the future, can make no 
atonement for ſins already committed. A 
reſolution to run no more into debt may 


make us cautious; but can never diſcharge 


a debt already contracted +. 


In this diſtreſs of nature, Jeſus Chriſt 
came into the world. He threw a light 
upon the gloom that Frauen rae, = 
ſhewed us, that in this world we were loſt 
that the law of nature could not fave us 
that the tenor of that law was perfect 


obedience, with which we could not com- 


ply—but that God—thro* his mediation, 
een 
that he came to make that atonement 
for us, which we could not make for our- 
ſelve and to redeem us from that guilt, 
which would otherwiſe overwhelm - us 


venant-and that God promiſed us, on his, 


the pardon of our fins, and everlaſting life 
that we were firſt therefore to be made 
holy through the goſpel of Chriſt, and 
then we might ſalvation through 
his death: Us, who were dead in treſ- 


Paſſes and fins, would he quicken, Chriſt 


would redeem us from the curſe of the 
law. lf nem ſhould be ſaved thrq” 
faith; that not of ourſelves: it was 
the gift of God. Not of works, leſt any 
I | ſho uld boaſt.” . Gilpin. 
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tion of the body.” This article pre- 


ſumes our belief in the immortality of the 


What that principle of life is which 
we call the ſoul; how it is diſtinguiſhed 


It ſubſiſts, when its * ceaſe; 


are among thoſe indiſſoluble queſtions, 
wath which -nature every where abounds. 


But notwithſtanding the difficulties, which 
attend the diſcuſſion of theſe queſtions, the 
truth itſelf hath in all ages of the world 


der the body had attained its full ſtrength, 


of ſtill higher improvements both in know- 
ledge, and in habits of virtue from the 
analogy of all _ dying and revivin 
1n every part—from their fituation here 
Nee 
à variety of other topics, which the reaſon 
of man was able to ſuggeſt. —But though 


nature could obſcurely fuggeſt this great 
truth ; yet Chriſtianity alone threw 4 


light upon it, and impreſſed it with a full 


of conviction upon our minds. 
- - But the article before us proceeds a ſtep 
farther. It not only implies the immorta- 
lity of the ſoul ;- but erts the reſurrec- 


tion of the body Nor was this doctrine 


new-to natare. Inits tions 
of a future life, we always find the ſoul in 
an imbodied ſtate. It was airy indeed, 
and bloodleſs; but til} it had the parts of 
a human body, and could perform all its 
operations. 1 


In theſe particdlars- the Seripture does 


% 


q 
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Pallages we. are Jed to believe, that ihe * 


body ſhall certainly riſe _ 2 but in 
what manner, or of what ſubſtance, we 

retend not to examine. We learn * that 
it is ſown in corruption, and raiſed in in- 
corruption; that it is ſown in diſhonour, 
and raiſed 'in glory ; that it is ſown a na- 
tural body, and raiſed a ſpiritual body :” 
from all which we gather, that whatever 
ſameneſs our bodies may have, they will 
hereafter take a more ſpiritualized nature; 
and will not be ſubje& to thoſe infirmities, 
to which they were ſubje& on earth. Far- 
ther on this head, it behoves us not to in- 


uire, | 
. Inſtead, therefore, of entering into any 
metaphyſical diſquiſitions of identity, or 
any other curious points in which this 
deep ſubject might engage us, all which, 
as they are founded upon uncertainty, 
muſt end in doubt, it is better to draw this 
doctrine, as well as all others, into practi- 
cal uſe; and the uſe we ought to make of 
it is, to pay that regard to our bodies, 
which is due to them—not vainly to adorn 
—not luxuriouſly to pamper them; but to 
keep them as much as poflible from the 
pollutions of the world; and to lay them 
down in the grave undefiled, there to be 
ſealed up in expectation of a bleſſed reſur · 
. Laſtly, we believe « in the life everlaſt- 
ing: in which article we expreſs our 
faith in the eternity of a future ſtate of 
wards and puniſhments, ; 5 
This article is nearly related to the laſt, 
and is involved in the ſame obſcurity. In 
what the reward of the virtuous will con- 
ſiſt, aſter death, our reaſon gives us no 
information. Conjecture indeed it will, 


in a matter which ſo nearly concerns us; 


and it hath conjectured in all ages: but 
information it hath none, except the 


. word of God; and even there, our limited 


capacities can receive it only in general 
and figurative exprefiions, We are told, 
« there will then reign fulneſs of joy, and 
leaſures for evermore—that the righteous 
all have an inheritance incorruptible, un- 
— that fadeth not away—where they 
ſhall ſhine forth, as the ſun, in the preſence 
of their father where error, and fin, and 
miſery ſhall be no more where ſhall be 
aſſembled an innumerable company of an- 
gels, the general 
ie ſpirits of juſt men made perfect 
they ſhall neither hunger, nor thirſt any 
more—that all tears ſhall be wiped from 
their eyes—that there ſhall. be neither 
death, nor forrow; nor pain.. 
950 Fon 
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From theſe,” and fuch ions as 
theſe, though we cannot collect the entire 
nature of a future-ſtate of happineſs, yet 
we can eaſily gather a few circumſtances, 
which muſt of courſe attend it; as, that it 
will be very great—that it will laſt for 
ever—that it will be of a nature entirely 
different from the happineſs of this world 
—that, as in this world, our paſſions and 
appetites prevail ; in the next, reaſon and 
virtue will have the ſaperiority—* hunger 
and thirſt, tears and 
„ will be no more” —that is, all uneaſy 
fions and appetites will then be annihi- 
Fated—all vain fears will be then removed 
—all anxious and intruding cares—and we 
ſhall feel ourſelves compleat and perfect; 
and our happineſs, not dependent, as here, 
upon a thouſand precarious circumſtances, 
both within without ourſelves,” but 
conſiſtent, uniform, and ſtable, _ 

On the other hand, we pretend not to 
inquire in what the puniſhment of the 
wicked conſiſts. In the Scripture we find 
many expreſſions, from which we gather, 
that it will be very great. It is tiere 
called, « an everlaſting fire, prepared for 
the devil and his angels where the worm 


dieth not, and the fire is never quenched 
There ſhall be weeping, and gnaſhing of 
teeth—where the wicked ſhall drink of the 


* wrath of God, poured without mixture 


into the cup of his indignation—where 


they ſhall have no reſt, neither by day nor 


. | 5 
"Though it becomes us certainly to put 
our interpretations with the greateſt cau- 
tion and humility upon ſuch as 
theſe; yet the worm that never dieth,”. 
and * the fire that is never quenched,” 


are ſtrong expreſſions, and hardly to be 


evaded by any refinements of verbal criti- 
ciſm.-+ Let the deiſt bravely argue down 
-his fears, by demonſtrating the abſurdity 
of conſmaing a ſpirit in material fire, Let 
him fully explain the nature of future pu- 
niſhment ; and convince us, that where it 
cannot reform, it muſt be unjuſt —But let 
us, with more modefty, lay our hands 
bumbly upon our breaſts, confeſs our igno- 


"PS 


Viſcera. 
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ſorrow, we read, 


+. + — immanis vakur obunco 
: Immortale jecur tundens, foecundaque peuis 
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rance; revere the appointments of God, 
whatever they may be; and prepare to 


meet them with holy hope, and trembling 


A his righteous 


To the unenlightened heathen the eter- 
nity of future puniſhments' a no 
ſuch unreaſonable doctrine. Their ſtate 
of the damned was of eternal duration. 
A vulture for ever tore thoſe entrails, 
which were for ever renewed e. 

Of one thing, however, we may be 
well aſſured (which may ſet us entirely at 
reſt in all our inquiries on this deep ſub- 
ze, that every thing will, in the end, be 
2 a juſt and merciful God muſt 

bly to juſtice and merey and 
that the firſt' of theſe attributes will moſt 
aſſuredly be tempered with the latter. 
From the doctrine of future rewards 
and puniſhments,” the great and moſt con- 
vincing practical truth which ariſes, is, that 
we cannot exert too much pains in quali- 
fying ourſelves for the happineſs of a fus 
ture world. As this happineſs will laſt for 
ever, how beneficial will be the exchange 
— this world, « which is but for a- moment, 
for that everlaſting weight of glory which 
fadeth not away !” nnd 
Vice, on the other hand, receives the 
greateſt diſcouragement from. this does 
trine, as every fin we commit in thisworld 
may be. conſidered as an addition to an 
everlaſting account in the next. Gilpin, 


$ 158. ang 
Having conſidered the articles of out 


faith, we proceed to the rules of our pracs 


tice. Theſe, we know, are of ſuch im- 
portance, that, let our faith be what it 
will, unleſs it influence our lives, it is of 
no value. At the ſame time, if it be 
what it ought to be, it will certainly have 
this inſſuencde. ** 

On this head, the ten commandments 
are firſt placed before us; from which the 
compoſers of the catechiſm, as well as 
many other divines, have drawn a com- 
pleat ſyſtem of chriſtian duties. But this 
15 perhaps rather too much f. Both = 


- --»» Infelix Theſeus. 


U 


sc det, eternumque ſedebit 


En. N. 396. 
Ib. 676. 


Dy Donne, are theſe lines: - 


+ In the fourth volume of Biſhop Warburton's commentary on Pope's warks, in the ſecond ſ ure k 


n al whoſe ſtrange crimes no cannoniſt can tell . 
| In which commandment's large contents they dwell. - _ .. 


* £ The original,” ſays the biſhop, is more humorous. 
8 f, In which commandment's large receipt they dyellz 


* 
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es, 


in the law, and Chriſt in the goſpel, 
ſeem to have i greatly on morals: 
and each of them, eſpecially the latter, to 
have added many practical rules, which do 
not obviouſly: fal under any of the com- 
mandments. 3 | 
New we cannot call -the deca- 
e a compleat rule of duty, we t 
It with the — reverence * the ff 
great written law that ever God commu- 
nicated to man. We conſider it as an 
eternal monument, inſcribed by the finger 
of God himſelf, with a few ſtrong, indeli- 
ble characters; not defining the minutiæ 
of morals; but injoining thoſe great duties 
only, which have the moſt particular influ- 


The ten 2 e vided 
into two parts, their being originally 
written 5 naar ge From — 
. table is ſuppoſed to contain our duty to 
God; the other our duty to man. But 
this ſeems to be an unauthorized diviſion ; 
and hath a tendency to a verbal miſtake; 
as if ſome duties were owing to God; 
and others to man: whereas in fact we 
know that all duties are equally owing to 
God. However, if we avoid this miſcon- 
ception, the divifion into our duty to God, 
and our duty to man, may be a convenient 
one. The four firſt commandments are 


Err in the firſt table: the remaining 


in the ſecond, 
At the head of them ſtands a prohi- 
bition to a | 


acknowledge more than one 


| panied — —— * 
accom 5 e ons 
the earth were tainted, when theſe com- 
mandments were given: eſpecially thoſe 
nations, by whom the Jews were ſur- 


of the ſabbath; as one of the beſt mans 
of preſerving a ſenſe of God, and of rely 
gion in the minds of men. | 


The ſecond table begins with injoining 


obedience to parents; a duty in a peculiar 
manner adapted to the Jewiſh ftate, before 
any regular government was erected. The 
temporal promiſe, which guards it, and 


which can relate only to the Jews, ma 


either mean a promiſe of long hfe to 
individual, who obſerved the precept: or, 
of ſtability to, the whole nation upon the 
general obſervance of it: which is perhaps 
a better interpretation. 

The five next commandments are pro- 


hibitions of the moſt capital crimes, whi 
pollute the-heart of man, and injure the 
of ſociety. 


The firſt of them forbids murder, which 
is the greateſt injury that one man can do 
another ; as of all crimes the damage in 
this is the moſt irreparable. 


The ſeventh commandment forbids a- 


dultery, The black infidelity, and injury 
which accompany this crime; the confu- 
tion in families, which often ſucceeds it; 
and the general tendency it hath to deſtroy 
all the domeſtic happineſs of ſociety, ſtain 
it with a very high degree of guilt. 

The ſecunty of our property is the ob- 
ject of the eighth — ant 

The ſecurity of our characters, is the 
object of the ninth. ä 
The tenth reſtrains us not only from the 
actual commiſſion of ſin; but from thoſe 
bad inclinations, which give it birth. 

After the commandments follows a 
commentary upon them, intitled, « our 
duty to God, and our duty to our 
neighbour;?” the latter of which might 
more properly be intitled, Our duty to 
our neighbour and ourſelves.” — Theſe 
ſeem intended as an lanation of the 
commandments Chriſtian principles; 
with the addition of other duties, which do 


not ly fall under any of them. On 
—— | 


be firſt part of our duty to God, is, «to 


« believe in him; which is the founda- 


tion of all religion, and therefore offers it- 


ſelf-frſt to our conſideration. But this 

great point hath been already conſidered. 
The next branch of our duty to God, 

is to fear him. The fear of God is im- 


preſſed equally upon the righteous man, 


if the ten commandments were ſo wide, as to ſtand ready to receive every thing, which either the 


4 law of nature, or the goſpel commands. A juſt ridicule on thoſe 
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-and the finner. But the fear of the finner 
conſiſts only in the dread of puniſhment, 
It is the neceſſary r eee ilt; 
and is not that fear, which we er 

.a duty. The fear of God here meant, 
conſiſts in that reverential awe, that con- 
ſtant apprehenſion of his preſence, which 
ſecures us from offending him. When we 
are before our ſuperiors, we naturally feel 
2 reſpect, which re our doing any 
thing indecent in their fight, Such (only 
in a higher degree) ſhould be our reve- 
rence of God, in whoſe ſight, we know, we 


always ſtand. If a ſenſe of the divine pre- 


ſence hath ſuch an influence over us, as to 
check the bad tendency of our thoughts, 
words, and actions; we may properly be 
faid to be impreſſed with the fear of God. 
Af not, we negle& one of the beſt means 
of checking vice, which the whole circle of 


Some le a farther; and 
3E 
viour, though ſhort of an indecency, is 
improper before our ſuperiors; ſo is it 
likewiſe in the preſence of Almighty God, 
who is ſo much ſuperior to every thing 
that can be called great on earth, © 
But this is the language of ſuperſtition. 
Mirth, within the bounds of innocence, 
cannot be offenſive to God. He is offend- 


religious reſtraint affords. 


ed only with vice Vice, in the loweſt 
1 — is hateful to him: bat a formal 


behaviour can be neceflary only to 
preferve human diſtinctions. : 
The next duty to God is that of love, 
which is founded upon his eſs to his 
creatures. Even this world, mixed as it 
is with evil, exhibits various marks of the 
goodneſs of the Deity.” Moſt men indeed 
place their affections too much upon it, 
and rate it at too high a value: but in the 
opinion even of wiſe men, it deſerves ſome 
eſtimation. The acquiſition of knowled 
in all its branches; the intercourſe of ſo- 
2 the contemplation of the wonderful 
of God, and all the beauteous ſcenes 
of nature; nay, even the low inclinations 
of animal life, when indulged with ſobriety 
and moderation, furniſh various modes of 
pleaſure and enjo t, A 
Let this world however go for little. In 
contemplating a future life, the enjoyments 
of this are ' It is in the contempla- 
tion of futurity, that the chriſtian views 


the of 208 the fulleſt light. 
When he ſees the Deity engaging himſelf 


by covenant to make our ſhort abode here 


| 


G 85 
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himſelf a race of creatures 
their original perfection, and totally loſt 
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hereafter —when he is aſſured that 


this 
happineſs is not only eternal, but of the 
reſt and moſt perfect kind When he 
s God, as a father, opening all his ſtores 
of love and kindneſs, to bring back to 
allen from 


2 their on folly, perverſeneſs, and 
wickedneſs; then it is that the evils of 
life ſeem as atoms in the ſun- beam; the 
divine nature appears overflowing with 
goodneſs to mankind, and calls forth every 
exertion of-our gratitude and love. oy 
That the enjoyments of a future ſtate, 
in whatever thoſe enjoyments conſiſt, art 
the gift of God, is ſufficiently obvious: 
but with regard to the government of this 
world, there is often among men a ſort of 
infidelity, which aſcribes all events to their 
own prudence and induſtry. Thin 
pear to run in a ſtated courſe; and the fin- 
ger ur en which acts unſeen, is never 


A 
prudence have a great ſhare in procuring 
for us the bleſſings of life. God hath an- 
nexed them as the reward of ſuch exer- 
tions. But can we ___ that ſuch ex- 
ertions will be of any ſervice to us, unleſs 
the providence of God throw opportunities 
in our way ? All the means of worldly hap- 
pineſs are ſurely no other than the means 
of his government. Moſes ſaw among 
the Jews a kind of infidelity like this, 
when he forbad the popey to ſay in their 
hearts, © My power, and the might of my 
hands hath gotten me this wealth: where- 
as, he adds, ought to remember, 
. That it is the who giveth power 
to Kagan WY objected 1 8 
thers again have objected to the g 
neſs of God, his permiſſion of — | 
good God, fay they, would have prevent- 
ed it; and have placed his creatures in 4 
ſituation beyond the diſtreſſes of life. 
With to man, there ſeems to be 
no great difficulty in this matter. It is 
enough, ſurely, that God has put the means 
of comfort in our power. In the natural 
world, he hath given us remedies againſt 
hunger, cold, and diſeaſe; and in the mo- 
againſt the miſchief of ſin. 
Even death itſelf, the laſt great evil, he 
hath ſhewn us how we may change into 
the moſt conſummate bleſſing. A ſtate of 
trial, therefore, and a futu:e world, ſeem 
eaſily to ſet things to rights on this head. 
The miſery of the brute creation is in- 
deed more unaccountable. But have we 
* "OG 1 . b 4 1 not 
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not the modeſty to ſuppoſe, that this diffi- 
eulty may be owing to our ignorance ? 
And that on the ftrength of what we know 
of the wiſdom of God, we may venture to 
truſt him for thoſe parts which we cannot 
comprehend ? 
One truth, after all, is very apparent, 
that if, we ſhould argue ourſelves into 
atheiſm, by the untractableneſs of theſe 
ſubjects, we ſhould be ſo far from getting 
rid of our difficulties, that, if we reaſon 
juſtly, ten thouſand greater would ariſe, 
either from conſidering the world under no 
ruler, or under one of our own imagin- 
wg 
tion with regard to the love of God, and 
that is, the meaſure of it. We are told we 
ought to love him < with all our heart, with 
all our ſoul, and with all our ſtrength.“ 
Theſe are ſtrong expreſſions, and ſeem to 
imply à greater warmth of affection, than 
many people may perhaps find they can 
exert. The affections of ſome are natu- 
rally cool, and little excited by any objects. 
The guilty perſon, is he, whoſe affections 
are warm in every thing but religion 
The obvious meaning therefore of the ex- 
preſſion is, that whether our affections are 
cool or warm, we ſhould make God our 
chief good that we ſhould ſet our affec- 
tions more upon him, than upon any thing 
elſe—and that, for his ſake, and for the 
fake of his laws, we ſhould be ready to re- 
fgn every thing we have, and even life it- 
ſelf. So that the words ſeem nearly of the 
fame import with thoſe of the apoſtle, 
Set your affections on things above, and 
not on things on the earth. Cilpin. 

$ 159. Werſbip and Honour of Cod. 
Our next duty to God is, to worſhip 
him, to give him thanks, to put our whole 
truſt in hum, and to call upon him. 

Since the obſervance of the ſabbath is 
founded upon many wiſe and juſt reaſons, 
what have they to anſwer for, who not 
only negle& this inſtitution themſelves, but 
bring it by their example into contempt 
with others? I ſpeak not to thoſe w 
make it a day of common diverſion ; who, 
laying aſide all decency, and breaking 


through all civil and religious regulations; hol 


2 it in the moſt licentious amuſements: 
ſuch people are paſt all reproof: but 1 
ſpeak to thoſe, who in other things profeſs 
themſelves to be ſerious people; and, one 
might hope, would act right, when they 
were conxinced what was ſo. i 


The remains one farther conſidera- 


But our prayers, whether in public, or 
in private, are only an idle parade, unleſs 
we put our truſt in God; 

utting our truſt in God, is meant 


* 
. — ng upon him, as our happineſs, and 


1 

our refuge. | | 
Human nature is always endeavouring 
either to remove pain; or, if eaſe be ob- 
tained, to acquire happineſs. And thoſe 
2 are certaiuly the moſt eligible, which 
in cheſe reſpects are the moſt effectual. 
The world, it is true, makes us flattering 
promiſes: but who can ſay that it will keep 
them ? We conſiſt of two parts, a body, 
and a ſoul, Both of theſe want the means 
of happineſs, as well as the removal of 
evil. But the world cannot even afford 
them to the body. Its means of happi- 
neſs, to thoſe who depend upon them as 
ſuch, are, in a thouſand inſtances, unſatiſ- 
iying. Even, at beſt, they will fail us in 
e end. While pain, diſeaſes, and death, 
ſhew us, that the world can afford no re- 
fuge againſt bodily diſtreſs. And if it 
cannot afford the means of happineſs, and 
of ſecurity, to the body, how much leſs 
Finn afford them to the 

0 

Nothing then, we ſee, in this world, is a 
ſufficient foundation for truſt : nor indeed 
can any thing be but Almighty God, who 
affords us the only means of happineſs, 
and is our only real refuge in diſtreſs. On 
him, the more we truſt, rwe ſhall 
feel our ſecurity ; and that man who has, 
on juſt religious motives,” confirmed in 
himlelf this truſt, wants nothing elſe to ſe- 
cure his happineſs, The world may wear 
what aſpect it will: it is not on it that he 
depends. As far as ce goes, he en- 
deavours to avoid evils of life ; but 
when they fall to his ſhare (as ſooner or 
later we muſt all ſhare them) he reſigns 


. himſelf into the hands of that God who 


made him, and who knows beſt how to 
diſpoſe of him, On him he thoroughly 
depends, and with him he has a conſtant 
intercourſe by prayer; truſting, that what- 
ever happens is agreeable to that juſt go- 
vernment, which God has iſhed; 


_ The name of is accompanied with 
ſuch ideas of greatneſs and reverence, that 
it ſhould never paſs our lips without ſug- 
geſting thoſe ideas. Indeed it ſhould ne- 
ver be mentioned, but with a kind of aw- 


ful heſitation, and on the mat ſolemn oc- 
| | Caſions; 
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taflons; either in ſerious diſcourſe, or, 
when we invoke God in prayer, or when 
we ſwear by his name. 

In this laſt light we are here particu- 
larly injoined to honour the name of God. 
A folemn oath is an appeal to God him- 
ſelf; and is intitled to our utmoſt reſpeR, 
were it only in a political light; as in all 
human concerns it is the ſtrongeſt teſt of 
veracity z and has been approved as ſuch 
by the wiſdom of all nations. 

Some religioniſts have diſapproved the 
uſe of oaths, under the idea of prophane- 
neſs. The language of the ſacred writers 
conveys a different idea. One of them 
ſays, © An oath for confirmation is an end 
of all ſtrife:“ another, „I take God for 
record upon my ſoul: and a third, «© God 
is my witneſs.” 

o the uſe of oaths, others have object- 
ed, that they are nugatory. The good 
man will ſpeak the truth without an oath ; 
and the bad man cannot be held by one. 
And this would be true, if mankind were 
divided into good and bad: but as they 
are generally of a mixed character, we 
may well ſuppoſe, that many would ven- 
ture a ſimple falſehood, who would yet be 
ſtartled at the idea of perjury “. 

As an oath therefore taken in a ſolemn 
manner, and on a proper occafion, may he 
conſidered as one of the higheſt acts of re 
ligion; ſo perjury, or falſe ſwearing, is 
certainly one of the higheſt acts of im- 
piety ; and the greateſt diſhonour we can 

fibly ſhew to the name of God. It is, 
in effect, either denying our belief in a 
God, or his power to puniſh. Other 
crimes wiſh to eſcape the notice of Hea- 
— this is daring the Almighty to his 

e. : 

After perjury, the name of God is moſt 
diſhonoured by the horrid practice of curſ- 
ing. Tts s in ſociety, it is true, are 
not ſo miſchievous as thoſe of perjury ; nor 
is it ſo deliberate an act: but yet it con- 
veys a ſtill more horrid idea. Indeed if 
there be one wicked practice more pecu- 
liarly diabolical, than another, it is this: 
for no employment can be conceived more 
ſuitable to infernal ſpirits, than that of 
ſpending their rage and impotence in 
curſes, and execrations. If this ſhocking 
vice were not ſo dreadfully familiar to our 
ears, it could not fail to ſtrike us with the 
utmoſt horror. e | 4 


Fey who attend our courts of juſtice, 
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prop a building, till it becomes ruinous. 


| often fee inſtances among 
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We next conſider common ſwearing; a 
ſin ſo univerſally practiſed, that one would 
imagine ſome great advantage, in the way 
either of pleaſure or profit, attended it. 
The _ of iniquity afford ſome temp- 
tation: but to commit fin without any 
wages, is a ſtrange ſpecies of infatuation. 
May we then aſk the common ſwearer, 
what the advantages are, which ariſe from 
this pratice? \ 
It will be difficult to point out one 
Perhaps it may be ſaid, that it adds ftrength 
to an affirmation. But if a man common- 
ly ſtrengthen his affirmations in this way, 
we may venture to aſſert, that the practice 
will tend rather to leſſen, than confirm his 


credit. It ſhews plainly what he himſelf 


thinks of his own veracity.  We' never 


Some forward . youth may think, that 
an oath adds an air and ſpirit to his diſ- 
courſe ; that it is manly and important; 
and gives him conſequence. We may 
whiſper one ſecret in his ear, which he may 
be affured is a truth==Theſe airs of man- 
lineſs give him conſequence with -thoſe 
only, whoſe commendation is , diſgrace: 
others he only convinces, at how early an 
age he wiſhes to be thought profligate. 

Perhaps he may imagine, that an oath 

ives force and terror 8 threatening 
n this he may be right; and the more 
horribly wicked he grows, the greater ob- 
je& of terror he may make himſelf. On 
this plan, the devil affords him a complete 
ttern for imitation. | 

Paltry as theſe apologies are, I ſhould 
ſuppoſe, the practice of common ſwearin 
has little more to ſay for itſelf— Thos 
however, who can argue in favour of this 
fin, I ſhould fear, there is little chance to 
reclaim. -But it is probable, that the 


greater part of ſuch as are addicted to it, 
act rather from habit, than principle. To 


deter ſuch perſons from indulging ſo per- 
nicious a habit, and to ſhew 1 erik 
worth their while to be at ſome pains to 
conquer it, let us now ſee what arguments 
por be produced on the other fide, © 
n the firſt place, common ſearing 
leads to perjury. He who is addicted to 


ſwear on every trifling occaſion, cannot 


but often, I had almoſt ſaid unavoidably; 
give the ſanction of an oath 3 
And though I ſhould hope ſuch perjury is 


not a fin af ſo heinous a nature, as what, inn 


Gudicial 


* 


the common people of their 


= 
judicial matters, is called wilful and cor- 
rupt; yet it is certainly ſtained with a very 
great degree of guilt, . 
. But ſecondly, common ſwearing is a 
ſtride towards wilful and corrupt 
perjury, inaſmuch as it makes a ſolemn 
oath- to be received with leſs reverence. 
If nobody dared to take an oath, but on 
' occaſions, an oath would be re- 


proper 
ecived with reſpect; but when we are ac- 


cuſtomed to hear ſwearing the common 
language of our ftreets, it is no wonder 
that le make light of oaths on eve 

s and that judicial, commercial, 
and official oaths, are all treated with ſo 
much indifference. - _ | ;* 
Thirdly, common ſwearing may be con- 
fidered as an act of great irreverence to 
God; and as ſuch, implying alſo a t 


indifference to religion. If it would diſ- 
grace a chief ables to ſuffer appeals 
on every trifling, or ludicrous occaſion ; 
we may at leaſt think it as diſreſpectful to 
the Almighty.—If we loſe our reverence 
for God, it is impoſſible we can retain it 
for his laws. You ſcarce remember a com- 
mon ſwearer, who was in other reſpects an 
But, above all, we ſhould be deterred 
from common ſwearing by the poſitive 
command of our Saviour, which is found- 
ed unqueſtionably upon 
the ice: « You have heard,” ſaith 
Chriſt, . that it hath been ſaid by them of 
old time, thou ſhalt not forſwear thyſelf: 
but I ſay unto you, ſwear not at all; nei- 
ther by heaven; for it is God's throne, nei- 
ther by the earth, for it is his footſtool: 
but let your communication” (that is, 
your per pr + converſation) be yea, yea, 
nay, nay; for whatſoever is more than 
theſe cometh of evil.“ St. James alſo, 
with great emphaſis preſſing his maſter's 
words, ſays, Above all things, my bre- 
thren; ſwear not; neither by heaven, nei- 
ther by the earth, neither by any other 
- oath: but let your yea be yea, and your 
nay; nay, leſt you fall into condemnation.” 
I ſhall juſt add, before I conclude this 
jeR, that two things are to be avoided, 
which are very nearly allied to ſwearing, = 
The firſt is, the uſe of light exclama- 
tions, and invocations upon God, on eye 
trivial occafion. We cannot have mu 
reverence for God himſelf, when we treat 
His name in ſo familiar a manner; and may 
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aſſure ourſelves, that we are indulging « 
practice, which muſt weaken impreſſions, 
— _ to be preſerved as ſtrong as 
poſſible. 
. Secdndly, | ſuch light expreſſions, and 
wanton phraſes, as ſound like {wearing are 
Ade by fl and 2 _ therefore in- 
y people, for the ſake of the 
found ; who chk (if they think at all) 
that add to their diſcourſe the ſpiri 
of ſwearing without the guilt of it. Lach 
2 better lay aſide, t with 
wearing, every appearance of it. Theſe 
appearances may 
others; and with regard to themielves, 
may end in realities. At leaſt, they ſhew 
an inclination to ſwearing : and an incli- 
nation to vice indulged, is really vice. 
Gilpin, 

$ 160. Honour due to God's Nerd. bat 
; it is to ſerve God truly, Ic. 5 

As we are injoined to honour God's holy 
name, ſo are we injoined alſo « to honour 
his holy word.“ 

By God's holy word we mean, the Old 
Teftament and the New. 
The books of the Old Teſtament open 


with the earlieſt accounts of time, earlier 


nature 

In the , hiſtory of the patri is exhi- 
bited a moſt beautiful picture of the fim- 
plicity of ancient manners; and of genuine 
nature unadorned indeed by ſcience, but 
impreſſed ſtrongly with a ſenſe of religion. 
This gives an air of greatneſs and dignity 
to all the ſentiments and actions of t 
— pgs hiſtory is followed by 
- The patria 1 fo 
the Jewith.. Here we have. the principal 


events of that peculiar nation, which lived 


under a theocracy, and was ſet apart to 
preſerve and propagate® the knowledge of 

þ | of igno- 
ere too we 
find thoſe types, and repreſentations, which 


the apoſtle to the Hebrews calls the ſha- 


dows of good things to come. 


1 To thoſe books, which contain che le- 


ee the ſubje very learaedly treated in ons of the firſt chapters of Jenkins Reaſonableneſs of 
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giſlation and hiſtory of the Jews, ſucceed 
the prophetic writings. As the time of the 


promiſe drew {till nearer, the notices of its 


approach became ſtronger. The kingdom 
of the Meſſiah, which was but obſcurel 
ſhadowed by the ceremonies of the Jewiſh 
law, was marked in ſtronger lines by the 
rophets, and proclaimed in a more intel- 
ible language. The office of the Meſ- 
ſiah, his miniſtry, his life, his actions, his 
death, and his reſurrection, are all very 
diſtinctly held out. It is true, the Jews, 
explaining the warm figures of the pro- 
phetic language too literally, and applying 
to a temporal dominion thoſe expreſſions, 
which were intended only as deſcriptive of 
a ſpiritual, were offended at the 'meanneſs 
of Chriſt's a ce on earth; and 
would not own him for that Meſſiah, whom 
their prophets had foretold ; though theſe 
very prophets, when they uſed a leſs figu- 
rative language, had deſcribed him, as he 
really was, a man of ſorrows, and ac- 
quainted with grief. 


To theſe books are added ſeveral others, 


tical and moral, which adminiſter much 
inſtruction, and matter of meditation to 
devout minds. 

The New Teſtament contains. firſt the 
ſimple hiſtory of Chriſt, as recorded in the 
four goſpels. In this hiſtory alſo are deli- 
vered thoſe excellent inſtructions, which 
our Saviour occaſionally gave his diſci - 


ples; the precepts and the example blend- 
ed together. 


To the goſpels ſucceeds an account of 
the lives and actions of ſome of the prin- 
_ apoſtles ; together with the early ſtate 

the chriſtian church. | 

The epiſtles of ſeveral of the apoſtles, 
particularly of St. Paul, to ſome of the 
new eſtabliſhed churches, make another 

; Our Saviour had promiſed to- en- 
Tow his diſciples with power from on bigh 
to complete the great work of publiſhin 

the goſpel; and in the epiſtles that work 1s 
completed. The truths and doctrines of 
the chriſtian religion are here ſtill more 
unfolded, and inforced: as the great 
ſcheme of our redemption was now finiſhed 
by the death of Chriſt. 
The ſacred volume is concluded with 


the revelations of St. John; which are 


ſi ed to contain a hetie deſcription 
the future ſtate of the church. Some 

of theſe prophecies, n 
are already fulfilled ; and 

others, which now, as ſublime deſcriptions 


only, amuſe the imagination, will. proba- 


* 
* 
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bly, in the future ages of the church, be 
the objects of the underſtanding alſo, | 
The laſt part of our duty to God is, © to 
ſerve him truly all the days of our life.” _ 
« To ſerve God truly all the days of our 


life,” implies two things: firſt, the mode - 
ef ga 1 and ndly, the term 
of it. | $ | 


- Firſt, we muſt ſerve God truly. We 
muſt not reſt ſatisfied with the outward 
action; but muſt take care that eve 
action be founded on a proper motive. It 
is the motive alone that makes an action 
acceptable to God. The hypocrite . ma 
faſt twice in the week, and give almg of 
th2t he poſſeſſes: nay, he may faſt the 
whole week, if he be able, and give all he 
has in alms ; but if his faſts and his alme 
are intended as matter of oſtentation only, 
neither the one, nor the other, is that true 
ſervice which God requires. God requires 
the heart: he requires that an earneſt de- 
fire of acting agreeably to his will, ſhould 
be the general ſpring of our actions; and 
this will give even an indifferent action a 
value in his ſight. 3 

As we are injoined to ſerve God truly, 
ſo are we injoined to ſerve him * all the 
days of our life.” As far as human frail» 


ties will permit, we ſhould perſevere in a 


conſtant tenor of obedience. That lax be- 
haviour, which inſtead of making a ſteady. - 
progreſs,. is continually relapſing into for- 
mer errors, and running the ſame round of 
ſinaing and repenting, is rather the liſe of 
an irceſolute ſinner, than of a pious chriſ- 
tian. Human errors, and frailties, we 
know, God will not treat with too ſevere 
an eye; but he who, in the general tenor 
of his life, does not keep advancing towards 
chriſtian perfection; but ſuffers himſelf, at 
intervals, entirely to loſe fight of his call- 
ing, cannot be really ſerious in his pro- 
feſſion: he is at a great diftance from ſerv- 
ing God truly all the days of his life; and 
has no ſcriptural ground to hope much 
from the, mercy of God. TIRE 
That man, whether placed in high eſtate, 
or low, has reached the ſummit of human 
happineſs, who is truly ſerious in the ſer - 
vice of his great Maſter. . The things of 
this world may engage, but cannot engroſa, 
his attention; its ſorrows and its joys may. 
affect, but cannot diſconcert him. Ns 
man, he knows, can faithfully ſerve two - 


maſters. He hath hired himſelf to one 


that great Maſter, whoſe commands he re- 

veres, whoſe favour he ſeeks, whoſe: diſ- 

rr 
. ; * 


* 


jects of his . Every thing elſe is tri- 
nal in his fight. The world may ſooth; 
or it may him : he perſeveres 

in the ſervice of his God; and in 
that perſeverance feels his happineſs every 


I 5 5 161. Duties owing to 


duty of children to parent. reſpect and 


From the two grand principles of “ lov- 
Ing our neighbour as ourſelves ; and of do- 
ang to others, as we would have them 
do to us,” which regulate our ſocial inter- 
courſe in we proceed to thoſe more 
ed duties, which ariſe from particu- 


Among theſe, we are firſt taught, as in- 
. deed the order of nature directs, to conſi- 
ger the great duty of children to parents. 
The two points to be inſiſted on, are re- 
. Both theſe ſhould 
naturally ſpring from love; to which pa- 
rents have the higheſt claim. And indeed 
Pat in behave to their chil - 
„in a manner both to deſerve and to 
obtain their love, JS 
But if the kindneſs of the parent be not 
ſuch as to work upon the affections of the 


4 
OY 


and obedience, on the principle of 

; 2 principle, which the voice of na- 
ture dictates; which reaſon  inculcates ; 
which haman laws, and human cuſtoms, all 
in to inforce ; and which the word of 


"The child will ſhew reſpe& to his pa- 
rent, by treating him, at all times, with de- 
ference. He will couſelt his parent's in- 
tion, and ſhew a readineſs, in a thou- 


eie toiconorm hinefelf to 


it. He will never peeviſhly contradi& his 


parent; and when he offers a contrary opi- 


nion, he will offer it modeſtly. Ref 
will teach him alſo, not only to put the 
colouring upon the infirmities of his pa- 
rent; but even if thoſe infirmities be great, 


. poffible; from the public eye. 
Obedience 8 and ſup- 


paren 
not bind: but this is a caſe chat rarely 


* 
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happens. The great danger is on the 
other ſide, that children, Wend obſti- 
nacy or ſullenneſs, ſhould refuſe their pa. 
rents“ lawful commands; to the obſervance 
of all which, however inconvenient to them- 
ſelves, they are tied by various motives ; 
and above all, by the command of God, 
who in his ſacred denunciations againſt fin, 
on diſobedience to parents among the 
wo . " n . x 
NT 
e commands o r pat but 
to obey them chearfully. He does but 
half his duty, who does it not from his 
heart. | 
There remains till a third part of filial 
duty, which peculiarly belongs to children, 
when grown up. This the catechiſm calls 
ſuccouring or adminiſtering to the neceſſi- 
ties of the parent; either in the way of 
managing his affairs, when he is leſs able 
to manage them himſelf; or in ſupplyi 
his wants, ſhould he need aſſiſtance in that 
way. And this the child ſhould do, on the 
united principles of love, duty, and prati- 
tude. e hypocritical -Jew would ſome- 
times evade this duty, by dedicating to ſa- 
cred uſes what ſhould have been expended 
in aſſiſting his parent. Our Saviour ſharply 
Tebukes this perverſion of duty; and gives 
him to underſtand, that no pretence of 
ſerving God can cover the neglect of aſ- 
ſiting a parent. And if no pretence of 


retence muſt ſtill be more unnatural. 
Under this head alſo we may conſider 
that attention, and love, which are due to 
other rclations, eſpecially that mutual af- 
fection which ſhould - ſubſiſt between bre- 
thers. The name of brother expreſſes the 
higheſt degree of tenderneſs; and is ge- 
nerally uſed in ſcripture, as a term of pe- 
culiar endearment, to call men to the prac- 
tice of ſocial virtue. It reminds them of 
every kindneſs, which man can ſhew to 
man. If then we ought to treat all man- 
— — 
1 t » who in y 
ſach, are ever at variance with each other; 


continually doing ſpiteful actions, and ſhew- 


ing, upon every , not only a want 


of brotherly kindneſs, but even of common 


rd? | 
The next part of our duty is « to ho- 
nour and obey the king, and all that are 
put in authority under him.“ | , 
By the * king,” and all that are put in 
eh weder fm," fo monarihe various 


ſerving God can do it, ſurely every other | 
child, yet ftill che parent has a title to re- p | 
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n dutiful fubmi 


out the labour of many. 


parts of the go 

which the king is the head : and the mean- 
ing of the precept is, that we ought to live 
n to legal authority. 
Government and ſociety are united. We 


cannot have one without the other; and 
we ſubmit to the inconveniences, for the 


fake of the adyantages. 
The end of ſociety is mutual and 
convenience. Without it, even 


could in no degree be obtained: the good 
pe 00 Cer: prey to the bad; = the. 


2 


If every man de- 
cg upon himſelf for what he enjoyed, 

| how deſtitute would be the ſituation of hu- 

5 5 5 | 
But even 

the only fruits of ſociety. 


and convenience are not 


merely by himſelf, would be an ignorant 
favage. It is the intercourſe 


of ſociety which cultivates the human 


mind. One man's knowledge and expe- 
rience is built another's; and ſo the 


edifice of ſcience and poliſhed life i 
great poliſhed life 


To enjoy theſe ad therefore, 
men joined in ſociety; a 
came neceſſary, that government ſhould be 
eſtabliſhed. agiſtrates were created ; 
laws made; taxes ſubmitted to; and every 
one, inſtead of righting himſelf (except in 


re ſelf-defence) is injoined to 7 to 1 orde . | 
the beſt ſecurity tion much ingr 4 thoſe employments, 
5 Gilpin. x U 


F 162. + Duty to our teachers and infltrudors 


the laws he lives under, as 
of his life and property. 


—arifing from the great importance 
- knowledge and religion—and the — 4 
neceſſity of gaining babirs ef attention, 
and of "virtue, in our youth==analogy Z 
youth. and manhood to this world and the 

next. 74 7 5 
We are next injoined to ſubmit. our- 
ſelves to all our 828 teachers, ſpiri- 
ſpecies'of government is pointed out. The 
8 meant to our 


* q ” 


riper years; the inſtructiona of our teach- 
ers, ſpiritual "paſtors, and maſters, are 
meant to guide our you. og PS 
Zy our * teachers, ſpiritual paſtors, and 
maſters,” are meant | 
care of our education, and of our inſtrue- 
non in religion; whom we. are to obey, 


and liſten to, with bumility and attention, 


* 


281 


their inſtructors, cannot 


Man, living 


hence it be- 


Here another 


thoſe who have the 


DOOR L MORAL AND RELIGIOUS. gg. 


we live under, of as the means of our advancement in knc hy 
edge and religion. The inſtructions we. 


receive from them are unqueſtionably ſub-: 3 
je& to our own judgment in future .lifez 
for by his own judgment every man muſt 
ſtand or fall. But, during our youth, it is 
highly p for us to pay a dutiful ſub-. 
miſſion 2 inſtructions, as we cannot yet 

be ſuppoſed to have formed any judgment 


of our own. | At that early age it ſhould be 


our endeavour to acquire knowledge; and. 
afterwards unprejudiced to form our opi-. + 

ury W owe to 

alters, cannor be ber bether, 
than in the effect which the inſtructions 
they receive have upon them. They 
would do well, therefore, to conſider the 
advantages of an early attention to theſe 


two things, both of great importance, 


knowledge and religion. . 
The great uſe of knowledge in all ĩts va - 
rious branches (to e e lan- 
es are generally conſidered as an in- 
frodadtion) is to firs the mind from the 
prejudices of ignorance; and to give it 
juſter, and more enlar conceptions, 
than are the mere g of rude nature. 


By reading, you add the experiente ; - 


| to your own. It is the improve 
ment of the mind chiefly, that makes the 
difference between man and man; and 
gives one man a real ſuperiority over 
another. ET, & 5 


Beſides, the mind muſt be employed. 
The lower orders of men have their atten- 


in which the neceſſities. of . life en SB 
wem: ard it is happy that they have. 


Labour ſtands in the room of education; 


and fills up thoſe vacancies of mind, which, : 


in a fate of idleneſs, would be. ingroſſed., 


by vice. And if they, who have more 
leiſure, do not ſubſtitute fomething in the 
room of this, their minds alſo will become 


the prey of vice; and the more ſor as they - F 8 


have the means to l it more in their 
wer. A vacant mind is exactly that 

ouſe mentioned in the goſpel, Which the 
devil ſound æmpty. In he entered ; and 

taking with him ſeven, other Tpirits. more 
wicked than himſelf, they took poſleſhon. - 
It is an undoybted truth, that one vice 
ged. introduces others; and that each 
ſucceeding vice becomes more depraved.— 

If then. the mind muſt be employed, what 
can fill up ĩts vacuities more rationally than 
. acquifition of knowledge? Let us 


e 


- * 


8 
= — . 
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- © converſant in words. 
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be hath afforded us; and not turn into a 


curſe thoſe means of leiſure, which might 


become fo great a bleſſing. 
But however neceſſary to us knowledge 


may be, religion, we know, is infinitely 
more ſo. The one adorns a man, and 
Aves him, it is true, ſuperiority, and rank 
in life: but the other is abſolutely eſſential 
to his happineſs. | 
In the midſt of youth, health, and 
abundance, the world is apt to appear a 
very gay and pleaſing ſcene ; it engages- 
our deſires; and in a degree ſatisſies them 
alſo; But it is wiſdom to conſider, that a 
time will come, when youth, health, and 
fortune, will all fail us ; and if diſappoint- 
ment and vexation do not ſour our taſte 


. for pleaſure, at leaſt ſickneſs and infirmi- 


ties will deſtroy it. In theſe gloomy ſea- 
ſons, and above all, at the approach of 
death, what will become of us without re- 


 Higion? When this world fails, where 


ſhall we fly, if we e no refuge in 


another? Without holy hope in God, and 


reſignation to his will, and truft in him for 
deliverance, what is there that can 


. us againſt the evils of life ? b 


he t utility therefore of know- 


ledge and religion being thus apparent, it 
Is trebly — upon us to pay a ſtu- 


dious attention to them in our youth. If 


we do not, it is more than pro that 
we ſhall never — 4 8 
old in ignorance, by ne i e one; 
andold in vice by nepletling — other. 
For improvement in knowledge, youth 
3s certainly the fitteſt ſeaſon. The mind is 
then y to receive any Impreſſion. 
It is free from all that care and atten- 
tron which, in riper ages the affairs of life 
bring with them. e ory too is 
then ſtronger and better able to acquire 


the rudiments of knowledge; and as the 
mind is then void of ideas, it is more ſuit - 


ed to thoſe parts of learnin which are 


in youth a modeſty and duc- 
tility, which in advanced years, if thoſe 


years eſpecially have been left a prey to 


and pre- 


ignarance, become ſelf-ſuffici 


Jadice; and theſe effeQually bar up all the 

inlets to knowledge. But, above all, un- 
les habits of attention and application are 
early gained, we ſhall ſcarce acquire them 


afterwards, The inconfiderate youth el. 


dom reflects upon this; nor knows his loſs, 


till he knows alſo that it cannot be re- 
„„ 
| Nor is youth more the ſeaſon to acquire 


es, there is. 


knowledge, than -to form religious habits, 
It is a great point to get habit on the fide 
of-virtue, Itwill make everything ſmooth 
and eaſy. The earlieſt principles are ge- 
nerally the moſt laſting; and thoſe of a 
religious caſt are ſeldom wholly loſt. 
Though the temptations of the wield may, 
now and then, draw the well-principled 
youth aſide ;. yet his principles being con- 
tinually at war with his practice, there is 
hope, that in the end the better part may 
overcome the worſe, and bring on a refor- 
mation, Whereas he, who has ſaffered 
habits of vice to get poſſeſſion of his youth, 
has little chance of being brought back 
to a ſenſe of religion. In a common courſe 
of things it can rarely hap Some 
calamity muſt rouſe him. e mult be 
awakened by a ſtorm, or ſleep for ever.— 
How much better is it then to make that 
eaſy to us, which we know is beſt! And 
to form thoſe habits now, which hereafter 
we ſhall wiſh we had formed! _ | 
There are, who would reftrain youth 
from imbibing any religious principles, 
tilt they can judge for themſelves; leſt 
they ſhould imbi rejudice for truth. 
But why ſhould not ſame caution be 
uſed in ſcience alſo; and the minds of. 
youth left void of all impreſſions? The 
experiment, I fear, in both caſes would 
be dangerous. If the mind were left un- 


. cultivated during fo long a period, though 


nothing elſe ſhould: find entrance, vice cer- 
tainly would: and it would make the 


la 
A had better receive knowledge and 
religion mixed with error, than none at 
all. For when the mind is ſet a thinking, 
it may depoſit its prejudices by degrees, 
and get right at laſt; but in a ſtate of 
ſtagnation it will infallibly become foul. 

o conclude, our youth bears the ſame 
proportion to our more advanced life, 
as this world does to the next. In this 


life we muſt form and cultivate thoſe ha- 


bits of virtue, 'which muſt qualify us for a 
better ſtate. If we neglect them here, and 
contract habits of an oppoſite kind, inſtead 
of gaining that exalted ſtate, which is pro- 
miſed: to our improvement, we ſhall of 
courſe fink into that ſtate; which is adapted 
to the habits we have formen. 
Exactly thus is youth introductory to 
manhood : to Which it is, properly ſpeak- 
ing, a ftate of preparation. : _ this 
ſeaſon we muſt ify ourſelves for the 
we are to act hereafter, In manhood 


" 


P 


Por ſnoots, as the ſoil would be vacant. 
boy 


we bear the fruit, which has in youth been 
3 8 Rn lanted. 
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planted. . If we have ſauntered away our 


| .* we muſt con to be ignorant men. 


indolence and it- attention have taken an 


early poſſeſſion of us, they will probably 


increaſe as we advance in life; and make 
us a burden to ourſelves, and uſeleſs to ſo- 

If again, we ſuffer ourſelves to be 
miſled by vicious "inclinations, they will 
daily get new ſtrength, and end in diſſolute 
lives, But if we cultivate our minds in 
our youth, attain habits of attention and 
induſtry, of virtue and ſobriety, we ſhall 


find ourſelves well prepared to act our fu-' 


ture parts in life; and what above all 
things ought to be our care, by gaining 
this command over ourſelves, we be 
more able, as we get forward in the 
world, to reſiſt every new temptation, as 
it ariſes. | Gilpin. 
$ 163. Behaviour to ſuperiors. 
We are next injoined © to order our- 
ſelves lowly and reverently-to all our bet- 
_— 


By our betters are meant they who are 
in a ſuperior ſtation of life to our own ; 
and by « ordering ourſelves Jowly and 


reverently towards them,“ is meant pay- 


ing them that reſpe& which is due to their 
ſation. - 7 


The word betters” indeed includes two 
kinds 3 to whom our reſpect is 
due—thoſe who have a natural claim to 
it; and thoſe who have an acquired one; 
that is, a claim ariſing from ſome particular 
fituation in life. 3 

Among the firſt, are all our ſuperior re- 
lations; not only parents, but all other 
relations, who are in a line above us. All 
theſe have à natural claim to our reſpect. 
There is a reſpect alſo due from youth 
to age; which is always becoming, and 
— keep youth within the bounds of 

eſty. | 

To others, reſpect is due from thoſe 
particular ſtations which ariſe from ſociety 
and government. Fear God, ſays the 
text; and it adds, © honour the king.” 
It is due alfo from many other fitua- 
tons in life, Employments, honours, and 


even wealth, will exact it; and all may 


juſtly exact it, in a proper degree, | 
But it may here perhaps be * rob 
why God ſhould permit this latter diſtine- 
non among men? That ſome ſhould have 
more authority than others, we can eaſily 
ſee, is abſalutely neceſſary in government ; 


but among men, who are alf born equal, 
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ſhould the goods of life be diſtributed 
in ſo unequal a proportion ? 


To this inquiry, it may be anſwered, 
that, in the firſt place, we ſee nothing in 
this, but what is common in all the works, . 


of God. A gradation is 2 where ob- 
ſervable. Beauty, ſtrength, ſu 

other qualities, are varied through the 
creation in numberleſs degrees. In the 


ſame manner likewiſe are varied tlie gifts 
of fortune, as they are called. Why} 


therefore ſhould one man's being richer: 


than another ſurprize us more than his 


ent? | 0 
Though we can but very inadequately 
trace eye of God in his — 
yet very wiſe reaſons appear for this vari- 
ety in the gifts of fortune. It ſeems ne- 
cefſry both in a civil, and in a moral 
In a civil light, it is the neeeſſary ac- 
companiment of various employments; on 


which depen 
ety. Like the ſtones of a regular building, 


—_— ſtronger than another, or more 


ſome muſt range higher, and ſome lower; . 


ſome muſt ſupport, and others be ſupport- 


ed; ſome will form the ſtrength of the 
building, and others its ornament; but all 


unite in producing one ar and pro- 
het ww. If —— — 
ployments are neceſſary, of courſe differ 
ent d of wealth, honour, and conſe- 
quence, muſt follow; a variety of diſtinc- 
tions and obligations; in ſhort, different 


ranks, and a ſubordination, muſt take 


place, N | 
Again, in a moral light, N e 
tion of wealth, and —_ worldly adjuncts, 
gives a range to the more extenſive. 
exerciſe. of virtue. Some virtues could 
but faintly exiſt apon the plan of an 
equality. If ſome did not abound, there 
were little room for temperance 7” if ſome 


did not ſuffer need, there were as little for ' 


patience. Other virtues again could hardly: 


exiſt at all. Who could practiſe generoſi- 


ty, where there was no object of it? Who 
bumility, where all ambitious deſires were 
excluded? - ðͤ + al 

Since then Providence, in ſcattering 


theſe various gifts, propoſes ultimately hs 
good of man, it is our ny WE in . 


is order, and & to behave ourſelves lowly 
and reverently”._ (not with ſervility, but 


with a decent reſpe&) & to all our ſuperi- 
ors. © , CIS 


Before I conclude this ſubject, it may 
Wy O 8 * 3 $4 6 - 8 7 be 


| _ 


*ftneſs, and 


d all the advantages of ſoci- 


* * 
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11 
be proper to obſerve, in vindication of 
1 5 3 _— are _ 

to ſuppole happineſs neceſſari 

8 . — with riches and —— Bach 

1 condition hath its particular ſources both 

1 of pleafure and pain, unknown to the other. 

| Thoſe in elevated ſtations have a thouſand 
latent pangs, of which their inferiors 
have no idea; while their inferiors again 

—.— which the — 

a 5 only of ſuch es 

of happineſs or miſery as ariſe immediate- 

1y from different ſtations. Of miſery, in- 

r from a variety of other cauſes, all 

men of every ſtation are equal heirs; ei- 

ther when God lays his hand upon us in 


_ own follies and vices, we become the mi- 
niſters of our own diſtreſs. b 

Who then would build his 
upon an elevated ſtation ? Or who would 
_ envy the on of ſuch happineſs in an- 

© other? We know not with what various 
diſtreſſes that ſtation, which is the object 
af our envy, may be attended. —Beſides, 
© as we are accountable for all we poſſeſs, 


it may be happy. for- us that we poſſeſs ſo 
little. The means of happi as far 


ee ee eee 
in our on power, if we are not wanting 
io ourſelves. „ 
Let each of us then do his duty in that 
ſtation which Providence has aſſigned him; 
ever remembering, that the next world 
will ſoon deftroy all earthly diſtinctions.— 

One diſtinction only will remain among the 
ſons of men at that time—the diſtinction 
between good and bad; and this diſtinc- 


ambition to acquire. | -*» Gilpin, 
316%. Againſt =oronging our neighbour by 


9 | injurious words. : 

MVMWWWe are next inſtructed « to hurt nobody 
5 . 
all our dealings to bear no malice nor 
rom picking and ftealing—our tongues 
| | from evil ſpeaking, lying, and ſlander- 


are a little ed. What ſhould claſs 
under one head is brought under another. 
* hurt nobody by word or deed,” is 
the general propoſition. The under parts 
. — i ee b 1 
from evil ſpeaking, lying, an 5 
ing; . which is, % to hurt nobody by 
word,” Secondly, * to be tr00 2nd Jul 
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fickneſs, or misfortune; or when, by our 


happineſs den 


tion it is-worth all our pains and all our 


art, « to keep the tongue 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE. 


in all our dealings; and © to keep our 
hands from picking and ſtealing;“ which 
is, „to hurt nobody hy deed.” As to 
the injunction, « to bear no malice nor 
hatred in our hearts,” it belongs properly 
to neither of theſe heads; but is a diſ- 
tinct one by itſelf. The duties being 
2 I ſhall proceed to explain 
m. 0 f F ; 

- And, farſt, of injuring our neighbour by 
our Words.“ This may be done, we 
find, in three ways; by “ evil-ſpeaking, 


by lying, and by ſlandering.“ 


By « evil-ſpeaking,” is meant ſpeaki 
ill of our neighbour ;. but upon a ſuppoſi- 
tion, that this ill is the truth. In ſome 
cireumſtances it is certainly right to ſpeak 
ill of our neighbour; as when we are called. 
upon in a court of juſtice to give our evi- 
_ 8 we can ſet any one 
right in his opinion 
he is about to = an improper confidence, 


Nor can there be any harm in ſpeaking of 
a bad action, which has been determined 


in a court of- juſtice, or is otherwiſe be- 
come notorious. 

But on the other hand, it is highly diſ- 
allowable. to ſpeak wantonly of the cha- 
raters of others from common fame ; be- 
cauſe, in a thouſand inſtances, we find 
that ſtories, which have no better founda- 
tion, are miſrepreſented. They are per-' 


haps only half-told—they have been heard. 
through the medium of malice or envy 


ſome favourable circumſtance hath been 
omitted—ſome foreign circumſtance hath 


been added—ſome trifling circumſtance - 
e motive, che 


hath been exaggerate 
828 or perhaps the reparation, 
th been concealed—1n ſhort, the repre- 


ſentation of the fact is, ſome way or other, 
totally different from the fact itſelf. 


But even, when we have the beſt evi- 
dence of a bad action, with all its circum- 
ſtances before us, we ſurely indulge a ve- 
ry ill- natured pleaſure in Coating the 
ſhame of an ing brother. We can 
.do no good; and we may do harm: we 
may weaken his good reſolutions by ex- 


, Poting him: we may harden him agai 


the world. Perhaps it may be his firſt bad 
action. Perhaps nobody is privy to it but 
ourſelves. Let us give him at leaſt one 
trial. Let us not caſt. the firſt ſtone. 
Which of our lives could ftand ſo ſtrict 
a ſcrutiny ?, He only who is without fin 
himſelf can have any excuſe for treating 
his brother with ſeverity. _. 


Let us next conſider © lying; which 
ade | is 


of a perſon; in whom / 
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BOOK I. MORAL 
is an intention to deceive by falſehood in 
our words — To warn us againſt lying, we 
ſhould do well to conſider the folly, the 
meanneſs, and the wickedneſs of it. 
The folly of lying conſiſts in its defeat- 
ing its own purpoſe, A habit of lying is 

erally in the end detected; and, after 
ion, the lyar, inſtead of deceiving, 

will not even be believed When he happens 
to ſpeak the truth. Nay, every ſingle lye 
is attended with ſuch a variety of circum- 
ſtances, which lead to a detection, that it 
s often diſcovered. The uſe generally 
made of a lye, is to cover a fault; but as 
the end is ſeldom anſwered, we only ag- 
gravate what we wich to conceal. In point 


even of prudence, an honeſt confeſſion 


would ſerve us better. | 
The meanneſs of lying ariſes from the 


; cowardice which it implies. We dare not 


boldly and nobly ſpeak the truth; but 
have recourſe to low ſubterfuges, which 
always 7 a ſordid and diſingenuous 
— ence it is, that in the faſhionable 
world, the word lyar is always conſidered 


as a term of peculiar . | 
+ The wickedneſs of lying conſiſts in its 


perverting one of the greateſt bleſſings of 


God, the uſe of ſpeech, in making that a 
miſchief to mankind, which was intended 
for a benefit. Truth is the great bond of 
Falſehood, of courſe, tends to 
ution. If one man may lye, why 


ruſt among men, there is an end of all 
Mtercourſe and dealing. 


An equivocation is nearly related to a 
Flye. It is an intention to deceive under 
words of a double meaning, or words 


which, literally ſpeaking, are true ; and'is 
equally criminal with the moſt downriglit 


breach of truth. When St. Peter aſked 
Sapphira (in the 5th chapter of the Acts) 
« whether her huſband had fold the land 
for ſo much?“ She anſwered, he had: 


and literally ſhe ſpoke the truth ; for he 
had fold it for that ſum, included in a 


larger. But having an intention to de- 
ceive, we find the apoſtle conſidered the 
equivocation as a lye. oo + 
Io ſhort, it is the intention to deceive, 
which is criminal ; the made of deception, 
like the vehicle in which poiſon is convey- 
ed, is of no conſequence. © A nod, or ſign, 
may convey a lye as effectually as the moit 
deceitful language. 
Under the head of lying may be men- 


tioned breach of promiſe. While a reſo- 


lution remains in our own breaſts, it is ſub- 


9 1 \ 
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ject to our own review : but when we make 


another perſon a party with us, an engage» 
ment is made; and every engagement, 


though only of the lighteſt kind, ſhould be 


punctually obſerved. If we have added to 
this engagement a ſolemn promiſe, the obli- 
tion is ſo much the ſtronger: and he who 
s not think himſelf bound by ſuch an 
obligation, has no pretenſions to the cha- 
racter of an honeſt man. 
promiſe is ſtill worſe than a lye. 
is ſimply a breach of truth; but a breach of 
promiſe is a breach both of truth and truſt. 


A breach of 
A lye 


Forgetfulneſs is a weak excuſe: it only 


ſhews how little we are affected by ſo ſo- 


lemn an * Should we forget 
to call for a ſam of money, of which we 


were in want, at an appointed time? Or 
do we think a ſolemn promiſe of leſs value 


than a ſum of money? 
HFlaving conſidered evil ſpeaking 


lying, let us next conſider ſlandering. By 


ſlandering, we mean, injuring our neigh- 
bour's character by falſeho 
ſtill riſe higher in the ſcale of injurious 


words. Slanderin 


* 


Here we 


our neighbour is the 


greateſt injury. which words cam do him; 


and is, therefore, worſe than either evil-- 
fpeaking or lying. The miſchief of this 


All men, unleſs they be paſt fee ing, defire 
naturally to be thought well of by their” 
fellow-creatures: a good character is one 
of the principal means of being ſervice- 
able either to ourſelves or others; and' 


among numbers, the very bread they eat 
..- 


depends upon it. What aggravat 
Jury; therefore, do we bring upon every 
man, whoſe name we ſlander? And, what 
is {till worſe, the injury is irreparable. If 
you defraud a man; reſtore what you took, 
and the injury is 


the value of our characters. 


„ s 


repaired. But, if you” 


ſlander him, it is not in your power to nut 


up all the ears, and all the mouths, to which” - 


„ e 


your tale may have acceſs. The evil ſpreads, | 
like the winged ſeeds of ſome noxious © ' 


plants, which ſcatter miſchief on à breath 
of air, and diſperſe it on every ſide, and” 


beyond prevention. 0%: 
Before we conclude this ſubject, it may 
juſt be mentioned, that a ſlander may be 
ſpread, as a lye may be told, in various 
ways. 
well as in a direct manner; we may ſpread 


it in a ſecret or propagate it under the 


colour of friendſhip. 


I may add alſo; char it isa ſpecies ot | 
ſlander, and often a very malignant one, 


We may do it by an inſinuation, as 


to leſſen the merits or exaggerate the 


. 


failings TOR 
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r as it is likewiſe to omit 
defend: 


nuity of 


ng a miſrepreſented character, or 


to let others bear the blame of our offen- 
ces. V Gilpin. 


$ 165. Again wronging our neighbour by 


injurious actions. 


Having thus conſidered injurious words, 


let us next conſider injurious actions. On 


this head we are. injoined „ to keep our 
hands from picking and ſtealing, and to be 
true and juſt in all our dealings.” 

As to theft, it is a crime of ſo odious 
and vile a nature, that one would imagine 
no perſon, who hath had the leaſt tin 
of a virtuous education, even though dri- 
ven to neceſſity, could be led into it. 
I. ſhall not, therefore, enter into a diſſua- 
five from this.crime ; but go on with the 
explanation of the other part of the in- 


Junction, and ſee what it is to be true and 


juſt in all ng rags. | 
Juſtice is even ſtill more, if poſſible, the 


- Jupport of ſociety, than truth: inaſmuch 


as a man may be more injuricus by his 


' ations, than by his words. It is for this 
- + veaſon, that the whole force of human law 
Is bent to reſtra n injuſtice ; and the hap- 


ineſs of every ſociety will increaſe in pro- 

—— to this mn, 5 
We very much err, however, if we ſup- 
— that every thing within the bounds of 
is juſtice. The law was intended only 


for bad men; and it is impoſſible to make 


the [meſhes of it ſo ſtrait, but that many 


very great enormities will eſcape. The 


well- meaning man, thereſore, knowing that 


tde law was not made for him, conſults a 


better guide his own conſcience, inform- 
ed by religion. And, indeed, the great dif- 


ference between the good and the bad man 


conſiſts in this: the good man will do no- 


ö 8 his conſcience will allow ; 


| man will do any thing which the 
law cannot reach. TD 
It would, indeed, be endleſs to deſcribe 
the various ways, in which a man may be 
diſhoneſt within the limits of law. They 
re as various as our intercourſe with man- 
| dome of the - moſt obvious of them 
JI hall curforily mention. 
In matters of commerce the knave has 


many 6 The different quali- 
Ades of N nt 
modes of adulteration che ſpecious arts of 


e ſame commodity - the different 


vending—the frequent igtorance in pur- 


cChaſing; and à variety of other circum- 


ſtances, open an endleſs field to the inge- 
Tad, The honeſt fair, dealer, 


* 
— 


/ 
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in the mean time, has only one rule, which 
is, that all arts, however common in buſi- 
neſs, which. are intended to deceive, are 
utterly unlawful. It may be added, upon 
this head, that if any one, conſcious of 
having been a tranſgreſſor, is defirous of re- 
pairing his fault, reſtitution is by all means 
neceſſary: till that be done, he continues 
in a courſe of injuſtice. 
Again, in matters of contract, a man 
has many op ities of being diſho- 
neſt within bounds of law. 
be ftrict in obſerving the letter of an 
agreement, when the equitable meaning 
requires a laxer interpretation: or, he can 
e the laxer interpretation, when it ſerves 
his purpoſe; and at the loop-hole of ſome 
ambiguous expreſſion exclude the literal 
meaning, though it be undoubtedly the 
true one. 1 
The ſame iniquity appears in withhold- 
ing from another his juſt right; or in put- 
ting him to expence in recovering it. The 
movements of the law are flow; and in 
many caſes cannot be otherwiſe ; but he 
who takes the advantage of this to injure 


his neighbour, proves hi an undoubt- 
ed knave. 8 N * 
It is a ſpecies of the ſame kind of in- 


juſtice to withhold a debt, when we have 
ability to pay; or to run into debt, when 
we have not that ability. The former can 
roceed only from a bad diſpoſition; the 
tter, from ſuffering our defires to exceed 
our ſtation. Some are excuſed, on this 
head, as men of generous principles, which 
they _ —— But what 5 their 
generoſity? T ſt one man by in- 
juring — . what good ariſes to 
ſociety from hence? Such perſons cannot 
act on principle; and we need not heſitate 
to rank them with thoſe, who run into debt 
to gratify their own ſelfiſhinclinations. One 
man defires the elegancies of life ; another 
defires what he thinks an equal good, the 
reputation of generoſity. 
Oppreſſion is another ſpecies of injuſ- 
tice ; by which, in a thouſand ways, under 
the cover oſ law, we may take the advan- 
tage of the ſuperiority of our power, ei- 


ther to cruſh an inferior, or humble him 


to our deſigns. N 82 | 


Ingratitade is another. © A loan, we 


know, claims & legal return. And is 
obligation leſs, if, inſtead of a loan, vou re- 
ceive a kindneſs ? The law; indeed, ſays 


nothing on this point of immorality; but 


an honeſt conſcience will be very loud in 
the coden le > = 


e may 
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ROOK' I. MORAL 


We may be unjuſt alſo in our reſent- ty 


ment; by carrying it beyond what reaſon 
and religion preſcride. 
But it would be endleſs to deſcribe the 


various ways, in which injuſtice diſcovers 


itſelf. In truth, almoſt every omiſſion of 
duty may be reſolved into injuſtice. 


The next precept is, © to bear no malice 
nor hatred in our hearts.“ l 
The malice and hatred of our hearts 


ariſe, in the firſt place, from injurious 
treatment; and ſurely no man, when he is 
injured, can at firſt help feeling that he is 
ſo. But Chriſtianity requires, that we 


ſhould ſubdue theſe feelings, as ſoon as 
ö — „and not ſuffer the ſun to go 


upon our wrath.” Various are the 
paſſages. of ſcripture, which inculcate the 
forgiveneſs of injuries. Indeed, no point 
is more laboured than this; and with rea- 


ſon, becauſe no temper is more productive p 


of evil, both to ourſelves and others, than 
a malicious one. The ſenſations of a mind 
burning with revenge are beyond deſerip- 
tion; and as we are at theſe ſeaſons 

unable to judge coolly, and of courſe liable 
to carry our reſentment too far, the conſe- 


quence is, that, in our rage, we may do a 


thouſand things, which can never be atoned 


for, and of which we may repent as long 


as we live. 4 | 

Beſides, one act draws on another; and 
retaliation keeps the quarrel alive. The 
golpel, therefore, ever gracious and kind 
to man, in all its precepts enjoins us to 
check all thoſe violent emotions, and to 
leave our cauſe in the hands of God. 
Vengeance is mine, I will repay, . ſaith 
the Lord; and he who, in. oppoſition 
to this precept, takes vengeance into his 
own hands, and cheriſhes the malice and 
hatred of his heart, may aſſure himſelf that 
he has not yet learned to be a Chriſtian. 
Theſe precepts, perhaps, may not entirely 
agree with modern principles of honour: 
but let the man of honour ſee to that. The 
maxims of the world cannot change the 
trutE of the goſpel. | 
- Nay, even in recovering our juſt right, 
or in purſuing a criminal to juſtice, we 
ſhould take care that it be not done in the 
ſpirit of retaliation and revenge. If theſe 
be our motives, though we make the law 
our inſtrument, we are equally. guilty.: 


But befides injurious treatment, the ma- 
lice and hatred of our hearts have often 


another ſaurce, and that is envy ; and thus 
in the litany ; * envy, malice, and hatred,” 


are all joined together with great propric- - 


and change it into a generous emulation 


to a level wich us. 


thoſe which we owe to our neighbour; 
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cooler, and leſs violent, than thoſe which 


expe& much real 


In concluſion, therefore, let it be he 
great object of our attention, and the ſub- 
ject of our prayers, to rid our minds of all 
this — intruſion of evil thoughts. 
whether they proceed from malice, or 
from an envious temper. Let all our ma- 
licious thoughts ſoften into charity and be- 
nevolence; and let us © forgive one an- 
other, as God, for Chriſt's ſake, has for- 
given us.“ As for our envious thoughts, 
as far as they relate to externals, let them 
ſubſide in humility, acquieſcence, and ſub- 
miſſion to the will of God. And when we 
are tempted to envy the qualities of 
others, let us ſpurn ſo baſe a conception, 


into an endeavour to raiſe, ourſelves to an 
equality with our rival, not to depreſs ham 
os | Gilpin, 3 
as: 8 166. Duties to owr ſelves. 22 
Thus far the duties we have conſidered · 
come moſt properly under the head of 


— — gw . f — — —— —Eau—ä—ä— . —U——ßZ — — 


what follows, relates rather to ourſelves. 

On this head, we are inſtructed « to keep 

our bodies in temperance, ſoberneſs, and | 
wt ä 8 
Though our ſouls ſhould be our great 
concern, yet, as they are nearly connded 
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their digni 

2 17 ow pleaſures, what ſhould be 
the ſeat of ſo much purity. - To youth 
theſe cautions are above meaſure neceſſary, 

becauſe their paſſions and appetites are 


of moral attention is, of courſe, due to our 


bodies alſo. | 
4 oo is in this world, to 
which our $ cularly , 
are formed with Ech; enemy. Apr 
_ quiſite to our commodious living in it; and 


uch appetites as are re- 


e rule given us is, to uſe the world fo 


as not to abuſe it.” St. Paul, by a beau- 
tiful alluſion, calls our bodies the © tem- 


ples of the Holy Ghoſt: ”” by which he 
means to impreſs us with, a ſtron 


; and to deter us from de- 


ſtrong ; their reaſon and judgment weak. 


They are prone to pleaſure, and void of 
reflection. How, therefore, theſe y 


beſt ſteer their 
ul world fo as not 


adventurers in life ma 
courſe, and uſe this 


to abuſe it, is a conſideration well worth 


their attention. Let us then ſee under 


what regulations their ites ſhould be 
- regulations en 
Buy keeping our bodies in temperance is 


meant avoiding exceſs in eating, with re- 


gard both to 


our food. We ſhould neither eat more 
than our ſtomachs can well bear; nor be 
nice and delicate in our eating. | 

_ To preſerve the body in health is the 
end © 


regard to the pleaſure of eating, obſerve 


OE IO 


rhaps the 


rule of temperance. 


They go rather indeed beyond temperance, 


and may be called abſtemious. A man 
may be temperate, and yet allow himſelf a 
e more indulgence. - Great care, how- 


ever, is here neceſſary ; and the more, as 


perhaps no preciſe rule can be affixed, 
after we have paſſed the firſt great limit, 
and let the palate looſe among variety *. 
Our own diſcretion muſt be our gui 

which ſhould be conſtantly kept awake by 


9 - 


idea of 


e quantity and quality of 


eating ; and they who, ate 
_ themſelves merely by this end, who eat 
without choice or diſtinction, paying no 

i food, they cannot eaſily err, Their 


2% "ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE.': 
Vith our bodies, and as the impurity of the | 
one contaminates the other, a great de 


confidering the many bad eonſeqtences 


which attend a breach of temperance.— 


Young men, in the full' vigour of health, 
do not conſider theſe things; but as age 
comes — — different maladies N — 
appear, may perhaps repent they di 

— a little — practiſe the rules of 


temperance. | 

In a moral and religious light, the con- 
ſequences of intemperanoe are ſtill worſe. 
To enjoy a comfortable meal, when it 
comes before us, is allowable : but he who 
ſuffers his mind to dwell the pleaſures 
of eating, and makes them the employ- 
ment of his thoughts, has at leaſt opened 
one ſource of mental corruption . 
_ " Aﬀer all, he who. would moſt perfectly 
enjoy the pleaſures of the table, ſuch as 
they are, muſt look for them within the 
rules of temperance. The palate, accuſ- 
tomed to fatiety/hath loſt 1ts tone; and 
the greateſt ſenſualiſts have been brought 
to confeſs, that the coarſeſt fare, with an 


appetite kept in order by temperance, af- 
fords a more delicious repaſt, than the moi 
luxurious meal without it. 

As tem relates chiefly to eating, 


ſoberneſs or ſobriety relates properly to 
drinking. And here the ſame obſervations 


recur. The ſtricteſt, and perhaps the bet 
rule, is merely to ſatisfy the end of drink- 


ing- But if a little more indylgence be 
en, it ought to be taken with the greateſt 
circumſpection. 8 

With regard to youth indeed, I ſhould 
be inclined to great ſtrictneſs on this head. 
In eating, if they eat of proper and ſimple 
ing limbs, and ſtrong exerciſe, — 
larger ſupplies than full- grown bodies, 
which muſt be kept in order by a more 
rigid temperance. But if more indulgence 
be allowed them in eating, leſs, — 
ſhould in drinking. With liquors 


of every kind they have nothing to do; 


and if they ſhould. totally abſtain on this 
head, it were ſo much the better. The 
languor which attends age 1, requires per- 
haps, now and then, ſome aids; but the 


Nam variæ res. 


Ut noceant homini, credas memor illius ef 
Dee ſimplex olim tibi ſederit. At ſimul 


„Lets ſeret pn 


— — 


Corpus ' Sc 
Heſternis vitiis, animum quoque prægravat 
- Atque affigit humo divinæ particulum os, 


2 2 
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BOOK I. MORAL 
ſpirits of youth want no recruits: a little 
reſt is ſufficient. Try 

As to the bad conſequences derived 


from exceſſive drinking, beſides filling the 
blood with bloated and vicious humours, 


and debauching the purity of the mind, 
as in the caſe of intemperate eating, it is 
attended with this peculiar evil, the loſs of 
our ſenſes, Hence follow frequent incon- 
veniences and mortifications. We expoſe 
our follies— we betray our ſecrets—we are 
often impoſed upon—we quarrel with our 
friends—we lay ourſelves open to our ene- 
mies; and, in ſhort, make ourſelves the 
objects of contempt, and the topics of ri- 
dicule to all our acquaintance. Nor is it 
only the a& of intoxication which deprives 
us of our reaſon during the prevalence of 
it; the habit of drunkenneſs ſoon beſots 


and impairs the . underſtanding, and -ren- 
P offices of 
We are next injoined « 


to _ our 
ity.” Flee youthful luſts, 
ſays the apoſtle, which war againſt the 
foul.” And there is ſurely nothing which 
carries on a war againſt the ſoul more ſuc- 
ceſsfully, Wherever we have a catalogue 
in ſcripture (and we have many ſuch cata- 
logues) of thoſe fins which in a peculiar 
manner debauch the mind, theſe. youthful 
laſts have always, under ſome denomina- 
tion, a place among them To ke 

ourſelves free from all contagion of this 
kind, let us endeavour to preſerve a purity 
in our thoughts. —our — mag our 


Firſt, let us preſerve a purity in our 
thoughts. Theſe dark receſſes, which the 
eye of the world cannot reach, are the re- 
ceptacles of theſe youthful luſts. Here 
they ſind their firſt encouragement. The 
entrance of ſuch impure ideas perhaps we 
cannot always prevent. We may always 
however prevent cheriſſung them; we may 
always prevent their making an impreſſion 
upon us: the devil may be caſt out as ſoon 
as diſeov ere. "TIP 

Let us always keep in mind, that even 
into theſe dark _— the eye —— 
can penetrate : ev ught of our 
hearts is open to that God, hn whom 
3 one day 1 — however 
i y we may- indu e impure 
ideas, at the great day of account they 
hour certainly appear in an awful detail 
gainſt us, 4 

Let us remember a that if our 
bodies be the temples ol the Holy 7 


| Qur minds are the very ſanctuaries of thoſe 


AND RELIGIOUS. 
temples: and if there be 2 ight 
the apoſtle a 2 I 
our bodies, it urges with double 
againſt polluting our minds, | 
But, above all other conſiderations, it 
behoves us moſt to keep our Cay — 


Pure, becauſe they are the fountains 
which our words and actions flow. « Out of 


the abundance of the heart the mouth ſpeak. 
eth.“ Obſcene words and actions are only - © 
bad thoughts matured, and ſpring as na- 
t from its 


turally from them as the 
ſeed. It is the ſame vicious py 
carried a ſtep farther ; and only 3 2 
more confirmed and a more miſchievous 
degree of guilt. - While we keep our im- 
purities in our thoughts, they debauch only 
ourſelves : bad enough, it is true. But 
when we proceed to words and actions, we 


let our impurities: looſe : we ſpread. the 
contagion, and become the corrupters f 


others. 


Let it be our firſt care, therefore, 2s - 


— 


keep our thoughts pure. If we do this, 


our words and actions will be pure of 
courſe. And that we may be the better 


enabled to do it, let us uſe ſuch helps as 
reaſon and religion preſcribe. Let us 


avoid all company, and all books, that 


have a tendency to corrupt our minds; 
and every thing that can inflame our paſ 


things, holds a parley with vice; which 


will infallibly debauch him in the end, if 
he do not take the alarm in time, and 
break off ſuch-dalliance. ©... 
One thing. ought to be our particular 
care, and that is, never to be unemployed. 
Ingeniqus amuſements are of great uſe in 


filling up the vacuities of our time. Idle 


we ſhould never be. A vacant mind is an 
invitation to vice. £4 


goods, 


Cin. 
8 167. On coveting and deſiring other men's 18 : | 


cu" 


He who allows himſelf in theſe - 


We are forbidden, next, - to covet, or = 


deſire other men's goods,” | o 
There are two great paths of vice, into 
which bad men commonly ſtrike ; that of 
unlawful pleaſure, and that of unlawful 


2 path of unlawful pleaſure we 


ve juſt examined; and haye ſeen the 


danger of obeying the 3 — ; 
e 0 


of our appetites.— We have confi alſe 
an immoderate love of gain, and have ſęen 
diſhoneſty and fraud in a variety of ſhap 


But we have yet viewed them only as they _ 
We have viewed onty 


relate to ſociety. 


the outward action. "The rule before us. 
« We muſt not covet,” hor defire other 
| : f men's 


. 
* _ — 
1 > 5 7 
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men's goods,” comes a ftep.nearer home, 
and conſiders the motive which governs 
"the action. | 


Covetouſneſs, or the love of money, is 
called in ſcripture © the root of all evil ;” 
and it is called fo for two reaſons ; becauſe 
is makes us wicked, and becauſe it makes 


us miſerable. 


- - Firft, it makes us wicked. When it 
once gets poſſeſſion of the heart, it will let 
no good principle flouriſh near it. Moſt 
vices have their fits; and when the vio- 
lence of the paſſion is ſpent, there is ſome 


interval of calm. The vicious appetite. 


cannot always run riot. It is fati at 
eaſt by its own impetuoſity: and it is 
2 that in this moment of tranquil- 
ty, a whiſper from virtue may be heard. 
But in avarice, there is rarely intermiſ- 
Fon. It hangs like a dead weight upon 
the ſoul, always pulling it to earth. We 


might as well expect to ſee a plant grow 
TG as 6 vine in-che hear of a 
It makes us miſerable-as well as wicked. 
The cares and the fears of avarice are 


dal; and it muſt needs be, that he, 


ho depends for happineſs on what is 


Hable to à thouſand accidents, muſt of 
<ourſe — * as many diſtreſſes — almoſt 
as 1 intments. man 
[ — for tim pineſs on —— 

if his worldly affairs go 


rmanent ; 
his great is ſtill left *. 
* ies Goat 1's pot which tho-cove- 


tous man worſhips (for « covetouſneſs,” 
we are told, is idolatry,”) a diſappoint- 
ment here is a diſappointment ind Be 
he ever ſo prof „ his wealth cannot 
ſecure him againſt the evils of mortality ; 
againſt that time, when be muſt give 
ee, eee eee AER of ad- 
vantage will be over, and nothing left but 
tears and deſpair. | 2 
But even a deſiring frame of mind, 
Hough it be not carried to ſuch a length, 
is always productive of miſery. It can- 


not be otherwiſe. While we ſuffer our- 
ſelves to be continually in queſt of what 
we have not, it is impoſſible that we ſhould 


be happy with what we have. In a word, 
to abridge our wants as much as — 
not to increaſe them, is the happi- 
3 | Bangs, 
. are much miſtaken, however, if we 
think the man who hoards up his money 


is the only covetous man. The Prodigal, 


though he differ in his end, may be as 
avaricious in his means +. The former 


- denies himſelf every comfort; the latter 
graſps at every pleaſure. 


Both charac- 
ters are equally bad in different extremes, 
The miſer is more deteſtable in the eyes 


of the world, becauſe he enters into none 
of its joys; but it is a queſtion, which is 


more wretched in himſelf, or more perni- 
cious to ſocietx. Ern 
As covetoufneſs 1s eſteemed the vice of 
age, every appearance of it among you 
perſons ought particularly to be diſcou- 
raged; becauſe if it gets ground at this 
early period, nobody can tell how far it 
may not afterwards proceed. And yet, 
on the other ſide, there may be great 


danger of encouraging the oppoſite ex- 


treme. As it is certainly right, under pro- 
per reſtrictions, both to ſave our money, 
and to ſpend it, it would be highly uſeful 
to fix the due bounds on each fide; But 
nothing is more difficult than to raiſe theſe 
mice hmits between extremes. Every 
man's caſe, in a thouſand circumſtances, 
differs from his neighbour's : and as no 
rule can be fixed for all, every man of 
courſe, in theſe diſquiſitions, muſt be left 
to his Foun conſcience. We are i 
very to give our opinions how 
others ought to act. We can adjuſt with 
great nicety-what is pr for them to 
and point out their miſtakes with 
much preciſion; while nothing is neceſſary 
to us, but to act as ly as we can 
ourſelves; obſerving as juſt a mean as 
poſſible between prodigality and avarice ; 
and applying, in all our difficulties, to the 
word of God, where theſe great land- 
NN of morality are the moſt accurately 
We have now taken a view of what is 
hibited in our commerce with man- 
ind : let us next ſee what is injoined. 
(We are ſtill proceeding with thoſe duties 
which we owe to ourſelves). Inſtead of 
Song our fortune therefore in unlaw- 
pleaſure, or increaſing it by unlawful 
gain; we are required . to learn, and la- 
truly (that is honeſtly) to get our 
own living, and to do our duty in that 
ſtate of life, unto which it ſhall ple ie God 
to call us.” Theſe words will be ſuffi- 


antum hinc imminuet ? 


F 


och 4 10 appetens, ſui proſu u. 


ciently explained by conſidering, firſt, that 
we all have ſome ſtation in life—ſome 
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E duties to diſcharge; and ſecond- 
* what manner we ought to diſcharge 
Firſt, ihat man was not born to be idle, 
may be inferred from the active ſpirit that 
appears in every part of nature. Every 
— is alive; every thing contributes to 
the general good; even the very inani- 
mate parts of the creation, plants, ſtones, 
metals, cannot be called totally inactive, 
but bear their part likewiſe in the general 
uſefulneſs. If then every part, even of 
jnanimate nature, be thus employed, ſurely 
we cannot ſuppoſe it was the intention of 
the Almighty * 2 that man, who is the 
moſt capable of employing himſelf pro- 
perly, ſhould be the only creature with- 


out employment. 


Again, that man was born for active 
life, is plain from the neceſſity of labour. 
If it had not been neceſſary, God would 
not originally have gen it. But with; 
out it, the body would become enervated, 
and the mind corrupted. Idleneſs, there - 
fore, is juſtly. eſteemed the origin both of 
diſeaſe and vice, $0. that if labour and 
employment, either of body or mind, had 
no uſe, but what reſpected ourſelves, they 
would be highly proper: but they have 
farther uſe. 

The neceflity of them is plain, from the 
want that all men have of the aſſiſtance of 
others. If ſo, this aſſiſtance ſhould be 
mutual; every man ſhould contribute his 
part. We have already ſeen, that it is 
proper there ſhould be different ſtations in 
the world—that ſome ſhould be placed 


bigh in life, and others low. . The loweſt, 


we know, cannot be exempt from labour ; 
and the higheſt. ought not: though their 
labour, according to their ſation, will be 
of a different kind. Some, we ſee, « muſt 
labour (as the catechiſm phraſes it) to get 
their own living; and others ſhould do 
their duty in that ſtate of life, whatever 
that ftate is, unto which it hath. pleaſed 
God to call them.“ All are aſſiſted: all 
ſhould aſſiſt. God diſtributes, we read, 


various talents among men; to ſome he 


gives five talents, to others two, and to 
others one: but it is expected, we find, 
that notwithſtanding this inequality, each 
ſhould employ the talent that is given to 
the beſt advantage : and he who received 
five talents was under the ſame obligation 


ceived only one; and would, if he had 


bid his talents in the earth, have been 


puniſhed, in proportion to the abuſe, 


BOOK I. MORAL AND RELIGIOUS, 


of orig them, as he who had re-. 


: 


Every man, even in the higheſt | 
may find a proper employment, both for 
his time and fortune, if he pleaſe: and he 


may aſſure himſelf that God, by placing 


him in that ſtation, never meant to ex- 
empt him from the common obligations of 
ſociety, and give him a licence to ſpend 
his life in = | 
aſſuredly, that he ſhould bear his part in 
the general commerce of lit t he 
ſhould conſider himſelf not as an indivi- 
dual, but as a member of the community: 
the LIE LOR an obli- 
gation. to ſux with all his power 
and that his . ſtation — ns 
other pre-eminence than that of being the 
more extenſively uſeful. Sie taps 
Having thus ſeen, that we have all 
ſome ſtation in life to ſupport—ſame par 
ticular. duties to diſcharge ;- let us nom 
— what manner we ought to diſcharge 5 
m. 0 | ; 1 
We have an eaſy rule given us in ſtrip- 
ture on this head; that —— duties in 
lite ſhould be performed . as to the Lord, 
and not unto man: that is, we 


conſider our ſtations in life as trüſti re 


poſed in us by our Maker; and as ſuch 
ſhould diſcharge the duties of them, What, 
though no worldly'truſt be repoſed? What; 
though we are accountable to-n up- 
on earth? Can we therefore ſuppoſe our- 
ſelves in reality leſs accountable? Can we 


ſuppoſe. that God, for no reaſon that we 


can divine, has ſingled us out, and given 
us a large proportion of the things of this 
world (while others around us arein need 

for no other purpoſe than to ſquander it 
way upon ourſelves? To God undoubt- 
edly we are accountable for every bleſſing 
we enjoy. What mean, in ſcripture, the 
talents given, and the uſe aſſigned; but 
the conſcientious diſcharge of the: duties 


of life, according to the advantages, with | 


which they are attended ? 

It matters not whether theſe advantages 
be an inheritance, or an acquiſition: till 
they are the gift of God. Agreeably to 
their rank in life, it is true, all men ſhould 


live: human diſtinctions require it; and 


in doing this properly, every one around 
will be gr duüey ould be con- 
fidered in all our expences. Even the very 
amuſements of a man of fortune ſhould bg 
founded in it. 


In ſhort, it is the conſtantinjunQion'of - 


ſcripture, in whatever ſtation we are plaei 
to conſider” ourſelves as God's ſervants, 
and as acting immediately under his eye, 
i ” r A not 
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meaning is till 


but from our great Maſter who is in hea- 
ven. This ſanctifies, in a manner, all our 
actions: it places 
ments; and turns the moſt common duties 
of life into acts of religion. Gilpin. 

5 168. On the ſacrament of baptiſm. 


- The ſacrament of baptiſm is next con- 
fidered ; in which, if we conſider the in- 


ward grace, we ſhall ſee how aptly the 


gn ents it. The inward grace, or 
thang fignified, we are told, is “a death 
unto fin, and a new birth unto righteouſ- 
neſs:”* by which is meant that great re- 
novation of nature, that purity of heart, 
which the chriſtian religion 1s intended to 
produce. And ſurely there cannot be a 
more ſignificant fign of this than water, on 


account of its | 


+ 36% ncy I As water 
refreſhes the body, and purifies it from all 
contraſted filth ; it 


0 repreſents that 
renovation of nature, which cleanſes the 
foul. from the 1 ities of ſin. Water 
indeed, - : ancients, was more 
a. 2A 


among the 
to the-thing fignified, than it is at 
They uſed immerſion 


in baptiſing: ſo that the child being dip- 


_ ped into the water, and raiſed out again, 


iſm with them was more ſignificant of 
anew birth unto righteouſneſs. But though 
we, in theſe colder climates, think immer- 


It is next What is required of 
thoſe. who are baptiſed ? To this we an- 


ſwer, « Repentance, whereby no —— 


fin ; and faith, whereby they 

heve the promiſes of God, made to them 

in that ſacrament.“ | 
The primitive church was extremely 

firi on this head. In thoſe times, before 

chriſtianity was. eſtabliſhed, when adults 


offered themſelves to iim, no one was 


Admitted, till he had given a very ſatiſ- 


evidence of his tance; and 
till, on good grounds, he could profeſs his 
faith in Chriſt: and it was afterwards ex- 
pected from him, chat he ſhould prove his 


faith and repentance, by a regular obe- 
dience during the future part 


V is life. 
If faith and repentance are expected at 


baptiſm; it is a very natural qu ſti | 


the little difficulties of 
our ſtation in the light of God's appoint- 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE. 


Why 'then are infants baptiſed, when, 
defy i of their — 2 they can Sl 
no evidence of either?! 
Whether infants ſhould be admitted to 
baptiſm, or whether that ſacrament ſhould 
be deferred till years of diſcretion; is a 
queſtion in the chriſtian church, which 
hath been agitated with ſome animoſity. 
Our church by no means looks upon bap- 
tiſm as neceſſary to the infant's ſalvation *. 
No man acquainted with the ſpirit of chriſ. 
tianity can conceive, that God will leave 
the falvation of ſa many innocent ſouls in 
the hands of others. But the practice is 
conſidered as founded upon the uſage of 
the earlieſt times: and the church — 
ing, that circumcifion was the introductory 
rite to the Jewiſh covenant; and that bap- 
tiſm was intended to ſucceed circumciſion; 
it naturally ſuppoſes, that baptiſm ſhould 
be adminiftered to infants, as circumciſion 
was. The church, however, in this caſe, 
hath provided ſponſors, who make a pro- 
feſſion of obedicnce in the child's name. 
But the nature and office of this proxy hath 


been already examined, under the head of 
our baptiſmal vow. Gilpin, 
$ 169. On the ſacrament of the Lord's 

Supper. | 


The . is an enquiry into 
the original of the inſtitution: Why was 
the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper or- 
dained ?“ | 

It was ordained, we are informed, 
« for the continual remembrance of the 


ſacrifice of the death of Chriſt; and of the - 


benefits which we-receive thereby,” 

In examining a ſacrament in general, we 
have already ſeen, that both baptiſm, and 
the Lord's ſupper, were originally infti- 
tuted gon 3 A _ jv Ned ce, the 

grace of God; and as pledges to aſſure 
33 33 un 

But beſides theſe primary ends, they have 
each a ſecondary one; in repreſenting the 
two moſt important truths of religion ; 
which gives them more force and influence. 

Baptiſm, we have ſeen, repreſents that 
renovation of our ſinful nature, which 
the goſpel was intended to introduce : 
and the peculiar end, which the Lord's 
2 had in view, was the facrifice 
. of the death of Chriſt; with all the be- 


particular caſes. Where the uſe of them is intentionally rejected, it is certainly criminal. The 
indeed reject them on principle: but though we may wonder both at their logic and divinity, 
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neſits which ariſe from it the remiſſion 
of our ſins—and the reconciliation of the 
world to God. This do,“ ſaid our Sa- 
viour (alluding to the paſſover, which the 
Lord's ſupper was deſigned to ſuperſede) 
not as hitherto, in memory of your deli- 
verance from Egypt; but in memory of that 
greater deliverance, of which the other was 
only a type: « Do it in remembrance of 
me 92 . 


The outward part, or fign of the Lord's 
ſupper, is « bread and wine”—the things 
2 are the « body and blood of 
Chriſt.” —1n examining the ſacrament of 
baptiſm, I endeavoured to ſhew, how very 

t a ſymbol water is in that — 

read and wine alſo are fymbols equally 
apt in repreſenting the body and blood of 

hriſt: and in the uſe of theſe particular 
ſymbols, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 
our Saviour had an eye to the Jewiſh 
war in which it was a cuſtom to 

ink wine, and to eat bread. He might 
have inſtituted any other apt ſymbols for 
the ſame purpoſe; but it was his uſual 
practice, through the whole ſyſtem of his 


inſtitution, to make it, in every part, as 


familiar as poſſible: and for this reaſon he 
ſeems to have choſen ſuch ſymbols as were 
then in uſe; that he might give as little 
offence as poſſible in a matter of indif- 
ference. * . 

As our Saviour, in the inſtitution of his 


 fapper, ordered both the bread and the 


wine to be received; it is certainly a great 


error in papiſts, to deny the cup to the 
They 


fleſh and blood are united in the ſubſtance 
of the human body; ſo are they in the 
facramental bread; which, according to 
them, is changed, or, as they phraſe it, 
tranſubſtantiated into the real body of 
Chriſt. If they have no other reaſon, why 
8 2 wine to the 2 
clergy might participate equa 
both in * — a, "a the plain — is, 
they are deſirous, by this invention, to add 


an air of myſtery to the ſacrament, and 


a ſuperſtitious reverence to the prieſt, as 

if he, being endowed. with ſome peculiar 

na: gi maght be allowed the uſe of 
h ,n 


: "There is a difficulty in this part of the 


' catechiſm, which ſhould not be paſſed over. 
We are told, that © the body and blood of 


Chriſt are. verily and indeed taken, and 
received by the faithful in the Lord's * 
e 


per.“ This expreſſion ſounds very like t 
Popiſk doctrine, juſt mentioned, of tran- 
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ſay, indeed, that, as both 


which ſhould a 


222 
4 


ſubſtantiation. The true ſenſe of the words 


undoubtedly is, that the faithful believer ; 
only, verily and indeed receives the benefit 
of the ſacrament; but the expreſſion muſt 


be allowed to be inaccurate, as it is capable 


of an interpretation ſo entirely o 60 - 
that which the church of England hath al- 
ways profeſſed. .] would not willingly ſup- 
pole, as ſome have done, that the compilers 
of the catechiſm meant to manage the af- 
fair of tranſubſtantiation with the - 
It is one thing to ſhew a liberality of ſen- 
timent in matters of indifference; and an- 
other to ſpeak timidly and ambiguouſly, 
where eſſentials are concerned. - - 

It is next aſked, What benefits we re- 


ceive from the Lord's ſupper? To which 


it is anſwered, « The ſtrengthening and 
refreſhing of our ſouls by the Land 
blood of Chriſt, as our bodies are by the 
bread and wine.” As our bodies are 
ſtrengthened and refreſhed, in a natural 
way, by bread and wine; ſo ſhould dar 
ſouls be, in a ſpiritual way, by a devout 
commemoration of the paſſion of Chriſt. . 
By ratefully remembering what he ſuffer- 
r us, we ſhould be excited to a greater 


- abhorrence of fin, which was the cauſe of 
his ſufferings. Every time we partake of |. 
diers, we 
take a freſh oath to our leader; and ſhould+ 
be animated anew, by his example, to per- 


this ſacrament, like faithful 


ſevere in the ſpiritual conflict in which, un- 
der him, we are | avs 
It is laſtly aſked, . What is required of 


them who come to the Lord's ſupper?” 
To which we anſwer, „That we ſhould ex- 
amine ourſelves, whether we repent us truly  . 


of our former ſins - ſtedfaſtly purpoſing to 


lead a new life—have a lively faith in Gods 
mercy through Chriſt—with a-thankful . 


remembrance of his death; and to be in 
charity with ot nn S git 
That pious frame of mind1is here, ts. 
r 
chriſtian * to cheriſh and eultivate in 
himſelf at all times; but eſpecially, upon 
the performance of any ſolemn. att of reli- , 
gion. Very little indeed is ſaid in (crip- 
ture, of any particular frame of mind, 
| npany the performance 
of this duty; but it may eafily-be inferred; 
from the nature of the duty itfelE; .; -.-. 
In the firſt place, „ we ſhould repent, us 
truly of our former fins; ſtedfaſtly purpoſ- 
ing to lead. a. new life,” He who per- 


forms a religions exerciſe, without being 
earneſt in this point; adds only à phari- 
ſaical hypocriſy to his other fins. beate " 


£ . 


* 


\ 
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he ſeriouſly reſolve to lead a good life, he 


had better be all of a piece; and not pre- 


tend, by receiving the facrament, to a 
piety which he does not feel. 

"Theſe = ſtedfaſt purpoſes of leading a 
to chriſtians.” 'The lives even of the beſt 


Though they may have conquered ſome 


than when we are performing a 
rite, inſti on purpoſe to commemorate 


; 


. the atonement for fin? - 


o our repentance, and reſolutions of 
obedience, we are required to add “ a 


rely faith in God's mercy through Chriſt; 


with a thankful remembrance of his death.“ 


We ſhould impreſs ourſelves with the 


deepeſt ſenſe of humility—totally reje&- 
I idea of our own merit—hoping 
the merits 
of our t Redeemer—and with hearts 
full of gratitude, truſting only to his all- 
— required, this 20 

Laſtly, we are ired, at ra- 

N to be « in charity 


with all men.” It commemorates the 


greateſt inſtance of love that can be con- 
ceived; and ſhould therefore raiſe in us 
t affections. It ſhould excite 
in us that conſtant flow of benevolence, in 
which the ſpirit of religion confiſts ; and 
without which indeed we can have no reli- 
gion at all. Love is the very diftinguiſh- 
ing badge of chriſtianity: « By this,” ſaid 
our great Maſter, “ ſhall all men know 
that ye are my diſciples.” WEIR 
"One ſpecies of charity ſhould, at this 
time, never be and that is, the 
forgiveneſs of others. No acceptable gift 
can be offered at this altar, but in the ſpirit 
of teconciliation Hence it was, that the 
ancient chriſtians inſtituted, at the cele- 
bration of the Lord's ſupper, what the 
called love feaſts. They thought, 


. - eould not give a better inſtance of 


being 


in perfect ity with each other, 
than by joining all 


together in one 


common meal. By degrees, indeed, this 


7¾¼VO een Ct: . 


exerciſe 


well meant cuſtom degenerated; and it 
may not be amiſs to obſerve here, that the 
aſl: — in which theſe enormities are 
rebuked, have been variouſly miſconſtrued; 
and have frightened many well meaning 
from the ſacrament. | 

what the apoſtle. here ſays, hath no other 
relation to this rite, than as it was attended 
by a particular abuſe in receiving it; and 


as this is a mode of abuſe which doth not 


now exiſt, the apoſtle's reproof ſeems not 
to affect the chriſtians of this age. 

* What the primary, and what the ſecon- 
dary ends in the two ſacraments were, I 


have endeavoured to explain. But there 
- might be others. | 


God might intend them as trials of our 
faith. The divine truths of the goſpel 
ſpeak for themſelves: but the | 
of a poſitive duty reſts only on faith, 

"Theſe inſtitutions are alſo ſtrong argu- 


ments for the truth of chriſtianity. We 


trace the obſervance of them into the very 
earlieſt times of the goſpel. We can trace 
no other origin than what the ſcriptures 
give us. Theſe rites therefore greatly tend 
to corroborate the ſcriptures, 

God alſo, who knows what is in man, 
might condeſcend ſo far 'to his weakneſs, 
as to give him theſe external badges of re- 
ligion, to keep the ſpirit of it more alive. 
And it is indeed probable, that nothing has 
contributed more than theſe ceremonies to 

reſerve a ſenſe of religion among man- 
find. It is a melancholy proof of this, 
that no contentions in the chriſtian church 
have been more violent, nor carried on 
with more acrimony, and unchriſtian zeal, 
than the contentions about baptiſm and the 
Lord's ſupper; as if the very eſſence of 
religion conſiſted in this or that mode of 


rving theſe rites But this is the abuſe 
of them. 


Let us be better taught: let us receive 
theſe ſacraments, for the gracious purpoſes 
for which our Lord injoined them, with 
gratitude; and with reverence. But let us 
not lay a greater ftreſs upon them than our 
Lord intended. Heaven, we doubt not, 
may be gained, when there have been the 
means of receiving neither the one ſacra- 


they ment nor the other. Burt unleſs our affec- 


tions are right, and our lives anſwerable to 
them, we can never —_ God, thou Ib 
we perform the externals of religion 5 
ever ſo much exactneſs. We may err in 
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world has long been divided on theſe ſub- 
jets ; and a gracious God, it may be 
hoped, will pardon our errors. But in 
matters of practice we have no apology 
great lines of our duty are 
drawn ſo ſtrong, that a deviation here is 
not error, but guilt. 

Let us then, to conclude from the whole, 
make it our principal care to purify our 
hearts in the fight of God. Let us beſeech 
him to increaſe the influence'of his Holy 
Spirit within us, that our faith may be of 
that kind « which worketh by love;” that 
all our affections, and from them our ac- 
tions, may flow in a ſteady courſe of obe- 
dience; each day may correct the laſt 
by a fincere repentance of our miſtakes in 
life; and that we may continue gradually 
to approach nearer the idea of chriſtian 
perfection. Let us do this, diſclaiming, 
after all, any merits of our own; and not 
truſting in outward obſervances; but truſt- 
ing in the merits of Chriſt to make up 
our deficiencies; and we need not fear our 
acceptance with God. Gilpin. 


$ 170. 4 ſerious expoſtulation with un- 
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It were to be wiſhed; that the enemies 
of religion would at leaſt bring themſelves 
to apprehend its nature, before they = | 

— its authority. Did religion e 
its boaſt of beholding God with a clear and 
perfect view, and of poſſeſſing him without 
covering or veil, the argument would bear 
ſome colour, when men ſhould alledge, that 
none of theſe things about them, do indeed 
afford this pretended evidence, and this 
degree of light. But ſince religion, on the 
contrary, repreſents men as in a ſtate of 
— i and of eſtrangement from God; 
ſince it affirms him to have withdrawn him 
ſelf from their diſcovery, and to have cho- 
ſen, in his word, the very ſtyle and appel- 
lation of Deus abſconditus; laſtly, ſince it 
employs itſelf alike in eſtabliſhing theſe two 
maxims, that God has left, in his church, 
certain characters of himſelf, by which they 
who ſincerely ſeek him, ſhall not fail of a 
ſenſible conviction; and. yet that he has, at 
the ſame time, fo far ſhaded and obſcured. 
theſe characters, as to render them imper- 
ceptible to thoſe who do not ſeek him with 
their whole- heart, what advantage is it to 
men, who profeſs themſelves negligent in 
the ſearch of truth to complain ſo frequent- 

ing reveals and diſplays it to 


Ys that not} | 
For this. very obſcurity, under 
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an exception againſt the church, does itſelf, 
evince one of the two grand points which 


the church maintains —— affecting 
the other) and is ſo far from overthrowing 
its doctrines, as to lend them a manifel 


confirmation and ſupport. Fes 

If they would give their objections any 
ſtrength, they ought to urge, that they have 
applied their utmoſt endeavour, and have 
uſed all means of information, even thoſe 
which the church recommends, without 


ſatis faction. Did they expreſs themſelves 
thus, they would indeed attack religion in 


one of its chief pretenſions: but I hope to 
ſhew, in the following papers that no ra- 


tional — can i r this manner; 
and I aſſert, that none ever did. We 


know very well, how men under this in- 
differency of ſpirit, behave themſelves in 
the caſe: they ſuppoſe themſelves to have 
made the mightieſt effort towards the in- 
ſtruction of their minds, when they have 
ſpent ſome hours in reading the ſcriptures, 
and have aſked ſome queſtions of a clergy- 
man concerning the articles of faith, When 
this is done, they declare to all the world, 


that they have conſulted books and men 


without ſucceſs. I ſhall be excuſed, if 1 
refrain not from telling ſuch men, that this 
negle& of theirs is inſupportable. It is 
not a foreign or a petty intereſt, which is 


here in debate: we are ourſelves the par- 
ties, and all our hopes and fortunes are the 
depending ſtake. 


he immo 


reality of the foul is a thing 


which ſodeeply concerns, ſo infigitely 2 
= 


us, that we muſt have. utterly loſt our 

to be altogether cold and temiſs in our 
e ut it. And all our actions or 
deſigns, ought to bend ſo very different a 
way, according as we are either 


or forbidden, to embrace the hope of eter- 


nab rewards, that it is impoſſible for us to 


proceed yay Bw and diſcretion, other- 


wiſe than as we keep this point always in 


view, which ought to be our ruling object. 


and final aim. 


Thus is it our higheſt intereſt, no-leſs, 


than our principal duty, to get light-into a 
ſubject on which our — condudt depends. 


And therefore, in the number of — | 


and unſatisfied men, I make the gr 
difference imaginable between thoſe wha 


labour with. all their force to obtain inſtruc» 


tion, and thoſe who live without givi 


themſelves any trouble, or ſo much as — #2 


thought in this affair. er 

I cannot but be tonched with a hearty 

compaiiion for thoſe who ſincerely 2 
a \ un 
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under this diſſatisfaction; who look upon 
It greateſt of misfortunes, and who 
fpare 3 to deliver themſelves from 
it, by 2 2 
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fflecting on its iſſue, and who, for this rea- 
ſon alone, becauſe they ſind not in them- 
ſelves a convincing teſtimony, refuſe to 
ſeek it elſewhere, and to examine to the 
bottom, whether the opinion propoſed be 
ſuch as we are wont to entertain by popular 
fimplicity and credulity, or as ſach, though 
| obſcure in itſelf, is built on ſolid and 

immoveable | 


| neſs which they betray in an affair, where 
their perſon, their intereſt, their whole 
eternity 1s 1 rather [> coitus pu 
reſentment engages my pity. Nay, 
It ſtrikes me with amazement Ind aftoniſh. 
ment; it is a monſter to my 2 — 
I ſpeak rted with the 


tions, I conſider them 


votion: on the contrary I affirm, that the 
love of ourſelves, tereſt of mankind, 


the ſphere of unrefined, uneducated men. 
It requires no great elevation of ſoul, 
to obſerve; that nothing in dis world is 


eternal condition of happineſs, ox miſery, 
or e 
great periods, or ſtates, no barrier is inter- 


c 
4 There is not any reflexion which can 


babe more reality than this, as there is none 


which has greater terror. Let us ſet the 
IN eee eee 


heroes as artfully as we can; yet ſee here 


upon earth. 8 . p : 4 57 
It is in vain for men to turn aſide their 
eternity which awaits 


. 
” 


thoughts from this 


denying it a 


| 3 5 — fi bog — Fry 


in their imagination: 
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2s for thoſe; who paſs their life without re- ble. 


ſubſiſts in ſpite of them; it advanceth un- 
obſerved ; and death, which is to draw the 
curtain from it, will in a ſhort time infalli- 
bly reduce them to the dreadful neceſſity of 
being for ever nothing, or for ever miſera- 


We have here a doubt of the moſt af. 
frighting conſequence, and which, there- 
fore, to entertain, may be well eſteemed the 
moſt grievous of misfortunes : but, at the 
ſame time, it is our indiſpenſable duty not 
to lie-under it, without ſtruggling for deli- 
verance, ; | 
He then who doubts, and yet ſeeks not 


to be reſolved, is equally y and un- 
juſt: but if withal he appears eaſy and com- 
poſed, if he freely his indifference, 


nay, if he takes a vanity in profeſling it, 
and ſeems to make this mob deplorable 
condition the ſubject of his pleaſure and 
joy, I have not words to fix a name on fo 
extravagant a creature. Where is the very 
poſſibility of entering into theſe thoughts 
and reſolutions? What delight is there in 
expecting miſery without end? What va- 
nity in Sling one's ſelf encompaſſed with 
impenetrable darkneſs? Or what conſola- 
tion in deſpairing for ever of a comforter ? 
To fit — with ſome fort of acquieſ- 


. cence under fo fatal an ignorance, is — 


unaccountable beyond all expreſſion; an 
who live with ſuch a diſpoſition, ought 

to be made ſenfible of its abſurdity and 
idity, by having their inward reflexions 

to them, that they may grow wiſe 


id open | 
by the proſpect of their own folly. For 
' behold how men are wont to reaſon, while 


obſtinately remain thus ignorant of 


they 
what they are, and refuſe. all methods of 
traps ee fund gw vr 


Who has ſent me into the world I know 
not; what the world is I know not, nor 
what I am myſelf. . I am under an aftoniſh- 


N nee Wo things. 


I know not t my body is, what 
r : gr he 


W * 


„ and even 


me which thinks what 


reflects upon every thing 


upon itſelf, yet is as mere a ſtranger to 


its own nature, as the dulleſt thing I 
carry about me. I behold theſe frightful 


ſpaces of the univerſe with which I am en- 


compaſſed, and I find myſelf chained to one 
little corner of the vaſt extent, without un- 


derſtanding why I am placed in this ſeat, 
rather than in any other; or why this mo- 


ment of time given me to live, was aſſigned 


rather at ſuch a point, than at any other of 
the whole eternity which was 87 
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bf all that which is to come after me. I 


ke nothing but infinities on all fides, which 


devour and ſwallow me up like an atom, 
or like a ' ſhadow, which endures but a 
ingle inſtant, and is never to return. The 
ſum ofmy knowledge is, that I muſt ſhortly 
die ; but that which I am moſt ignorant of 
is this very death, which I feel unable to 
decline. ER 
As I know not whence I came, fo I 


know not whither I go; only this I know, 


that at my departure out of the world, I 
muſt either fall for ever into nothing, or 
iato the hands of an incenſed God, without 
being capable of deciding, which of theſe 
two conditions ſhall eternally be my por- 
tion. Such is my ſtate, full of weakneſs, 
obſcurity, and wretchedneſs. And from 
all this J conclude, that I ought, therefore, 
to paſs all the days of my life, without con- 
fidering what is hereafter to befall me; 
and that I have nothing to do, but to fol- 
low my inclinations without reflection or 
diſquiet, in doing all that, which, if what 
men ſay of a miſerable eternity prove true, 
will infallibly plunge me into it. It is 
poſſible I might find ſome light to clear up 
my doubts; but I ſhall not take a minute's 
pains, nor ſtir one foot in the ſearch of it. 
On the contrary, I am reſolved to treat 
thoſe with ſcorn andderifion who labour in 
this enquiry and care; and, ſo to run with- 
out fear or foreſight, upon the trial of the 
proud event; permitting myſelf to be led 
oftly on to death, utterly uncertain as to 
the eternal iſſue of my future condition. 
In earneſt, it is a glory to religion to 

have ſo unreaſonable men for its profeſſed 
enemies; and their oppoſition 1s of ſo lit- 
tle danger, that it ſerves to illuſtrate the 
principal truths which our religion teaches. 
—_ — ſcope of 2 faith is to 
eſtabliſh thoſe two principles, the c 

tion of nature, — 2 — by Tekin 
Chriſt. - And theſe oppoſers, if they are of 
no uſe towards 2 the truth of 
the redemption, by the ſanctity of their 
lives, yet are at leaſt admirably uſeful in 
ſhewing. the corruption of nature, by fo 
unnatural ſentiments and ſuggeſtions. 
Nothing is ſo important to any man as 
his own eſtate and condition; nothing ſo 
reat, ſo amazing, as eternity. If, there- 
ore, we find perſons indifferent to the loſs 


of their being, and to the danger of endleſs 


"oi x it is impoſlible that this tem 

ſhould be na They are quite other 

men in all other r 3, they fear the 
& inconveniencies, they fee them as 


/ 
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they approach, and feel them if they ar- 
rive, and he who paſſeth days and nights 
in chagrin or deſpair, for the loſs of an em- 
ployment, or for ſome imaginary blemiſh 
1n his honour, is the very ſame mortal who. 
knows that he mult loſe all by death, and 
yet remains without diſquiet, reſentment, or 
emotion. This wonderful inſenſibility, 
with reſpect to things of the moſt fatal con- 
ſequence, in a heart ſo nicely ſenſible of 
the meaneſt trifles, is an aſtoniſhing pro- 
digy, and unintelligible inchantment, a 
ſupernatural blindnef/and infatyation. 
A man in a cloſe dungeon, who knows 
not whether ſentence of death has paſſed 
upon him, who is allowed. but one hour's 
ſpace to inform- himſelf concerning it, and 
that one hour ſufficient, in caſe it have 
paſſed, to obtain its reverſe, would act con- 
trary to nature and ſenſe, ſhould he make 
uſe of this hour not to procure information, 
but to purſue his vanity or ſport. And yet 
ſuch is the condition of the perſons whom 
we are now deſcribing ; only with this dif- 


ference, that the evils with which they are 


every moment threatened, do infinitely ſur- 
paſs the bare loſs of life, and that tranſient 
puniſhment which the priſoner is ſuppoſed 
to apprehend; yet they run. thoughtleſs 
upon the precipice, having only caſt a veil 
over their eyes, to hinder them from diſ- 
cerning it, and divert themſelves with the 
officiouſneſs of ſuch as charitably warn them 
of their danger, . 3 
Tuus not the zeal alone of thoſe who 
heartily ſeek God, demonſtrates the truth 
of religion, but likewiſe the blindneſs of 
thoſe who utterly forbear to. ſeek him, and 
who paſs their days under ſo horrible a 
neglect. There muſt needs be a ſtrange | 
turn and revolution in human nature, be- 
fore men can ſubmit. to ſuch a condition, 
much more ere they can applaud = 
value themſelves upon it.. For ſuppoſing 
them to have obtained an abſolute. cer- 


tainty, that there was no fear after death, 


but of falling into nothing, ought not this 
to be the ſubject rather of deſpair, than of 
jollity ? And is it not therefore the higheſt 
pitch of ſenſeleſs extrayagance, while we 
want this certainty, to glory in our doubt 
e, ont Be 
And yet, after all, it 1s too viſible, that 
man has ſo far declined from his original 
nature, and as it were departed from him- 
ſelf, to nouriſh in his heart a ſecret ſeed» 
plot of joy, ſpringing up from the libertine + 
reflections. his brutal eaſe, or indolence, 
between the fear of hell, and annihilation, 
. Carries 


carries ſomewhat ſo tempting in it, that 
not only thofe who have the misfortune to 


be ſceptically inclined, but even thoſe who 
cannot unſettle their judgment, do yet 


eſteem it reputable to take up a counterfeit 
difidence. For we obſerve the 
part of the herd to be of this latter 


kind, falſe pretenders to infidelity, and 
mere hypocrites in atheiſm. - There are 
perſons whom we have heard declare, that 
the genteel way of the world conſiſts in 
thus acting the bravo. This is that which 
they term throwing off the yoke, and which 
jen}. ring number of them profeſs, not ſo 
much out of opinion, as out of gallantry 
and complaifance. 
Vet, if they have the leaſt reſerve of 
common ſenſe, it will not be difficult to 
make them rehend, how miſerably 
they abuſe Ives by laying ſo falſe a 
Foundation of applauſe and eſteem. - For 


this is not the way to raiſe a character, 


even with worldly men, who, as they are 
able to paſs a ſhrewd judgment on things, 
ſo they eaſily diſcern that the only method 
of ſucceeding in our temporal affairs, is to 
prove ourſelves honeſt, faithful, prudent, and 
capable of advancing the intereſt of our 


friends; becauſe men naturally love nothing 


but that which ſome way contributes to 
their uſe and benefit. But now what 
benefit can we any way derive from hear- 
a man confeſs that he has eaſed himſelf 
the burden of religion; that he believes 
no God, as the witneſs and inſpector of his 
' _ condut; that he confiders himſelf as 
_ abſolute maſter of what he does, and ac- 
countable for it only to his own mind? 
. 
induced to repoſe a greater degree of con- 
fdence in him hereafter? 2 
his comfort, his advice, or aſſiſtance, in the 
eres n ine us to 
e any t delight or complacency 

| when be tells us, that he doubts abet 
our very ſoul be any thing more than a 
[Nttle wind and ſmoke ? 'nay, when he tells 
at us with an air of affurance, and a voice 
that teſtifies the contentment of his heart? 
Is this a thing to be ſpoken of with plea- 
fantry ? or ought it not rather be lamented 
with the deepeſt ſadneſs, as the moſt 
melancholic reflecti 


3 
- It they would compoſe themfelves to 
ſerious conſideration, they muſt perceive the 


'* method in which they are engaged to be ſo 
5, 1 ill choſen, ſo repugnant to gentility, 
| o 1 


and io remote even from that good air and 
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grace which rſue, that, on the con- 
trary, — Borne effectually expoſe 
them to the contempt and averſion of man- 
kind, or mark them out for perſons defec- 
tive in parts and judgment. And, indeed, 
ſhould we demand from them an account 
of their ſentiments, and of the reaſons 
which they have to-entertain this ſuſpicion 


in religious matters, what they offered 


would appear ſo miſerably weak and 
trifling, as rather to confirm us in our 
belief. This is no more than what one 
of their own fraternity told them, with 
t ſmartneſs, on ſuch an occaſion, If you 
continue (ſays he) to diſpute at this rate, 
you will infallibly make me a Chriſtian, 
And the gentleman was in the right: for 
who would not tremble to find himſelf em- 
barked in the ſame cauſe, with fo forlorn, 
fo deſpicable companions ? 
And thus it is evident, that they who 


wear no more than the outward maſk of 


theſe principles, are *the moſt unhappy 
counterfeits in the world; inaſmuch as 


— are obliged to put a continual force 


conſtraint on their genius, only that 
they may render themſelves the moſt im- 
pertinent of all men living. 
If they are heartily and ſincerely 
troubled at their want of hght, let them 
not diſſemble the diſeaſe. Such a con- 
feſſion could not be reputed ſhameful; for 
there is really no ſhame, but in being 
ſhameleſs. Nothing betrays ſo much 
weakneſs of ſoul, as not to apprehend the 
miſery of man, while living without God 
in the world: nothing is a ſurer token of 
extreme baſeneſs of ſpirit, than not to hope 
for the reality of eternal promiſes : no man 
is ſo ſtigmatized a coward, as he that acts 
the bravo - againſt heaven. Let them 
therefore leave theſe 5mpieties to thoſe w 
are born with ſo unhappy a judgment, as 
to be capable of entertaining them in 
earneſt. If they cannot be Chriſtian 
men, let chem, however, be men of 
honour : and let them, in concluſion, ac- 
knowledge, that there are but two ſorts of 
perſons, who deſerve tobe ſtiled reaſonable, 
either thoſe who ſerve God with ail their 
heart, becauſe they know him; or thoſe 
who ſeek him with all their heart, be- 


: cauſe as yet they know him not. 


If then there are perſons who fincerely 
enquire after God, and who, being truly 
ſenſible * of their miſery, affectionatel) 
defire to be reſcued from it; it is to theſe 
alone that we can in juſtice afford our 
labour and ſervice, for their direction — 
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finding out that light of which they feel 
the want. 

But as for thoſe who live without either 
knowing God, or endeavouring to know 
him, they look on themſelves as ſo little 
deſerving their own care, that they can- 
not but be unworthy the care of others: 
and it requires all the charity of the. 
religion which they deſpiſe, not to de- 
pile them to ſuch a degree, as even to 

ndon them to their own folly : but 
ſince the ſame religion obliges us to con- 
ſider them, while they remain in this life, 
as ſtill capable of God's enlightening grace; 
and to acknowledge it as very poſlible, 
that, in the courſe of a few 4 they 
may be repleniſhed with a fuller meaſure 
of faith than we now enjoy; and we our- 
ſelves, on the other ſide, fall into the depths 
of their preſent blindneſs and miſery; we 
ought to do for them, what we defire ſhould 
be done to us in their caſe; to intreat 
them that they would take pity on them- 
ſelves, and would at leaſt: advance a ſtep 
or two forward, if perchance they may 
come into the light. For which end it 
is wiſhed, that they would employ in 
the peruſal of this piece, ſome few of 
thoſe hours, which they ſpend fo unpro- 
fitably in other purſuits. It is poſſible 
they may gain ſomewhat by the reading; 
at leaft, they cannot be t loſers: but 
if any ſhall apply themſelves to it, with 

ſincerity, and with an unfeigned 
defire of knowing the truth, I deſpair not 
of their ſatisfaction, or of their being con- 
vinced by ſo many of our divine 
religion, as they will here find laid to- 
gether, Monſ. Paſcal. 


5 171, Of the temper of mind aubich is ne- 


ceſſary for the diſcovery of divine truth, 
and the degree of evidence that ought to 
be expected in divine matters, with an 


tome of reaſons for the truth of the 
6 
If all our knowledge be derived from 
God, and if it has pleaſed God to require 
a certain degree of probity, ſeriouſneſs, 
impartiality, and humility of mind, together 
with hearty prayers to him for his direction, 
blefling, an ce; and a proper ſub- 
miſſion to him, before he wal communi- 
cate his truths to men; I mean, at leaſt, 
communicate the ſame ſo as ſhall make a 
due 1 | their minds, and turn 


to their real profit and edifitation; to their 
true ment in virtue and happi- 


neſs: and if men at any time come to che 


be highly neceſſa 
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examination either of the works or word 
of God, without that temper of mind, and 


without thoſe addreſſes for. his aid, and 
ſubmiſſion to his will, which he has deter- 


mined ſhall be the conditions of his com- 


munications to them; TED if they 
come with the contrary di e. with a 
wicked, partial, proud, and ludicrous tem- 
E. and with an utter diſregard to God, 
is providence, worſhip, revelation ; 
all their reſearches will come to nothing: 
if, I fay, this be the caſe; as to divine 
knowledge, as I believe it is, it cannot but 
for us all to confider 
of this matter before hand, and to endea- 
vour after the proper qualifications, before 
we ſet ourſelves about the main enquiries 
themſelves. If it has alſo pleaſed God to 
from us ſome more deference and 
regard for him, than for our poor fallible 
fellow-creatures here below, and to claim 
our belief and obedience, upon plain ex- 
ternal evidence, that certain doctrines or 
duties are derived from him, without out 
being always let into the ſecrets of his 
overnment, or acquainted with the rea- 
ns of his conduct, and alſo to expect that 
this plain external evidence be treated, as 
it is in all the other caſes of human deter- 
minations- and j ents : I mean, that it 
be ſubmitted to, and acquieſced in, when 
it appears to be ſuch as in all other caſey 
would be allowed to be ſatisfactory, and 
plainly ſuperior to what is alledged to the 
contrary; if, I ſay, this alſo be the caſe, as 
to divine knowledge, as I believe it is, it 
will be very proper fer us all to conſider 
of this matter beforehand alſo; that ſo we 
may not be afterward e eee when 
in our future 2 we do not always 
find that irreſiſtible and overbearing de- 
of evidence for certain divine truths, 
which in ſuch caſes is not to be had; which 
in truth is almoſt peculiar to the mathema- 
tics; and the expectation of which is ſa 
common, though unjuſt, a pretence for in- 
fidelity among us. Rs 
As to the former of theſe enquiries, or 
that temper of mind which is neceſſary for 


the diſcovery of divine truth; it can cer- 


tainly be no other than what the light of 
nature, and the conſciences of men influ- 
enced thereby dictate to us; thoſe, I mean, 
already intimated; ſuch as ſeriouſneſs, in- 
tegrity, impartiality, and prayer to God, 
with the faithful belief, ready practice 

of ſuch truths and duties, as we. do all along 
diſcover to be the word and will of God; 
together wich ſuch a modeſty * f 

P 2 CO ED 
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weak, frail, d 


of mind, as will reſt ſatisfied in certain ſub- 
lime points, clearly above our determina- 
tion, with full evidence that they are re- 
vealed by God, without always inſiſting 
upon knowing the reaſons of the divine 


conduct therein immediately, before we will 


believe that evidence. 'Theſe are ſuch 


things as all honeſt and ſober men, who have 


naturally a ſenſe of virtue and of God, in 


_ their minds, muſt own their obligation to. 


We all know, by the common light of na- 
ture; till we eclipſe or corrupt it by our 


- own wickedneſs, that we are to deal with 


the utmoſt faitneſs, honeſty, and integrity 
in all, eſpecially in religious matters ; that 
we are to hearken to every argument, and 
to conſider every teſtimony without preju- 
dice, or bias, nk ever to pronounce agree- 
ably to our convictions ; that we are but 
dent creatures ; all whoſe 
faculties, and the exerciſe of them, are de- 
nved from God ; that we ought therefore 
to exerciſe a due modeſty, and practice a 
due ſubmiſſion of ces in eee. matters, 
particularly in the ſe ter the nature, 
and laws, 2 — providence of our great 
Creator; a ſubmiſſion, I mean, not to hu- 
man, but to divine authority, when once it 
fhall be authentichy made known to us, that 
the humble addreſſing of ourſelves to God 
for his aid, direction, and bleſſing on our 
ſtudies and enquiries, is one plain inſtance 
of ſuch our ſubmiſſion to him; and that a 
ready compliance with divine revelation, and 
a ready ience to the divine will, ſo far 
as we have clearly diſcovered it, is another 


neceſſary inſtance of the ſame humble re- 


gard to thedivine Majeſty. Nor indeed, can 
any one who comes to theſe ſacred enquiries 


with the oppoſite diſpoſitions of diſhoneſty, 


partiality, pride, buffoonery, neglect of all 
divine worſhip, and contempt of all divine 
revelation, and of all divine laws, ex 


to diſcover farther divine truths 
to him. Nor will a ſober perſon, duly ſen- 
ſible of the different ſtates of Creator and 
r 
followers, in the ages of the ; 
and ſet up ſome hyfical — on or 


captious queſtions, about the conduct of 


e, as ſufficient to ſet aſide the evi- 
dence of confeſſed miracles themſelves ; 
but will rather agree to that wiſe aphoriſm 
laid down in the law of Moſes, and ſup- 
poſed all over the Bible; © that ſecret thin 
'*. belong unto. the Lord our God; but 
.«« things that are revealed, to us and to our 


. chi ren, that we may do them,” Deut. 
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xxix. 29. Now, in order to the making 
ſome impreſſions upon men in this matter, 
and the convincing, them, that all our diſ- 
coveries are to be derived from God; and 
that we are not to expect his bl-fling upon 
our enquiries without the foregoing quali- 
fications, devotions, and obedience; give 
me leave here, inſtead of my own farther 


reaſoning, to ſet down from the ancient 


Jewiſh and Chriſtian writers, ſeveral paſ. 
ſages which ſeem to me very remarkable, 
and very pertinent to our preſent purpoſe ; 
not now indeed, as ſuppoſing any of thoſe 
obſervations of ſacred authority, but as very 
right in themſelves; very agreeable to the 
light of nature ; and very good teſtimonies 
of the ſenſe of wiſe men in the ſeveral an- 
cient ages of the world to this purpoſe. 
And I chooſe to do this the more largely 


here, becauſe I think this matter to be of 


very great importance; becauſe it ſeems 
to be now very little known or eonſidered, 
at leaſt very little practiſed by ſeveral pre- 
tended enquirers into revealed religion; 
and becauſe the negle& hereof ſeems to me 
a main occaſion of the ſcepticiſm and ink- 
delity of this age. 

« 'The Lad ſpake unto Moſes, ſaying ; 
See, I have called by name Bezaleel, the 
ſon of Uri, the ſon of Hur, of the tribe of 
Judah: and I have filled him with the Spi- 
rit of God, in wiſdom, and in underſtand- 
ing, and in knowledge, &c. And in the 
hearts of all that are wiſe-hearted, I have 
put wiſdom, &c,” Ex. xxxi. 1, 2, 3, 6. 

« Tt ſhall come to paſs, if thou wilt not 
hearken into the voice of the Lord thy 
God, to obſerve to do all his command- 
ments, and his ſtatutes, which I command 
thee this day, that all theſe curſes ſhall 
come upon thee, and overtake thee 


the Lord ſhall ſite thee with madneſs, and 


pet, blindneſs, and aſtoniſhment of heart; and 
even by the light of nature, that God ſhould 


de obliged 


thou ſhalt grope at noon-day, as the blind 
gropeth in darkneſs,” Deut. xxviii. 15, 
28, 29. | g 
« The Lord hath not given you an heart 
to perceive, and eyes to ſee, and ears to 
hear, unto this day,” Deut. xxix. 4 
Give thy ſervant an underſtanding 
heart, to judge thy people; that I may 
2 _— bad ; for _ n 
able to judge this thy ſo t a people 
And the {| — Pleaſed the Liced, Gar So- 
lomon had aſked this thing. And God ſaid 


gs untg him, Becauſe thou haſt aſked this thing; 


haſt aſked for thyſelf underſtanding to 

diſcern judgment; behold I have done ac- 
n: y words ; lo, I have given — 
| | | a 
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1 wiſe and an underſtanding heart; ſo that 
there was none like thee before thee, nei- 
ther after thee ſhall any ariſe like unto thee. 
And all Iſrael heard of the judgment 
which the king had judged; and they fear- 
ed the king ; for they ſaw that the wiſdom 
of God was in him, to do judgment.” 
1 Kings, iii. 9, 10, 11, 12, 28. | 

I ſaid, days ſhould ſpeak ; and multi 
tude of years ſhould, teach wiſdom. But 
there is a ſpirit in man; and the inſpiration 
of the Almighty giveth them underſtand- 
ing.” Job, xxxii. 7, 8. 

« Behold in this thou art not juſt; I will 
anſwer thee, that God is greater than man. 
Why doſt thou ſtrive againſt him? For he 
giveth not account of any of his matters.” 
Job, xxxiii. 12, 13. 

« Surely it is meet to be ſaid unto God, 
I have borne chaſtiſement ; I will not offend 
any more. That which I ſee not, teach 
thou me ; if I have dane iniquity, I will do 
no more.” Job, xxxiv. 31, 32. | 

« God thundereth marvellouſly with his 
voice; great things doth he which we can- 
not comprehend,” Job, xxxvii. 5. 

« With God is terrible majeſty. Touch- 
ing the Almighty we cannot find him out ; 


he is excellent in power, and in judgment, 


and in plenty of juſtice ; he will not afflict. 
— Men do therefore fear him » he reſpect- 
eth not any that are wiſe of heart.” Job, 
XXXVU. 22, 23, 24. 5 

« Who hath put wiſdom in the inward 
parts ? Or who hath given underftanding 
ynto the heart? Job, xxxviu. 36. | 

Then Job anſwered the Lord and ſaid ; 
I know that thou canſt do every thing, and 
that no thought can be with-holden from 


' thee Who is he that hideth counſel with- 


out knowledge? Therefore have I uttered 
that I underſtood not; things too wonder- 
ful for me, which I knew not.” Job, xlii. 
I, 2, 3. 
08 Fhiive heard of thee by the hearing 
of the ear, but now mine eye ſeeth thee, —— 
Wherefore I abhor myſelf, and repent in 
duſt and aſhes.” Job, xlii. 5, 6. | 
The meek will he guide in judgment: 
the meek will he teach 15 


that fear him; and he will ſhew them his 
covenant.” Pſalm, xxv. 14. 

* 'Thout hrough thy commandments haft 
made me wiſer than mine enemies ; for they 
are ever with me. I have more under- 
ſtanding than all my teacher s, for thy teſti- 
monies are my meditation. I underſtand 


way.” Palm, 
XXV. \ . $ 
SG The ſecret of the Lord is with them 


the earth: 
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more than the ancients, becauſe I keep thy 
precepts. Through thy precepts I get un- 
derſtanding ; therefore 7 hate every falſe 
way.” Pſalm, cxix. 98, 99, 100, 1044. 

„Lord, my heart is not haughty, nor 
mine eyes lofty ; neither do I exerciſe my- 
ſelf in great matters, or in things too high 
for me.” Pſalm, exxxi. 1. 

The Lord giveth wiſdom : out of his 


mouth cometh knowledge and underſtand- 


ing.” Prov. ii. 6. 

« 'Truſt in the Lord with all thine heart, 
and lean not to thine own underſtanding. 
In all thy ways acknowledge him, an] he 
ſhall direct thy paths.“ Prov. ili. 5, 6 

« The froward is abomfnation to the 
Lord: but his ſecret is with the righteous.” 
Prov. iii. 32. | ; 

« God giveth to a man that is good in 
his ſight, wiſdom, and knowledge, and joy.” 
Eccles. ii. 26. 


God hath made every thing beautiful 


in his time : alſo he hath ſet the warld in 
their heart; ſo that no man can find out the 
work that God maketh from the beginning 
to the end,” Ecclef, iii. 11. 

„Then I beheld all the work of God, 
that a man cannot find out the work that 
is done under the ſun; becauſe pang a 
man labour to ſeek it out: yet he not 
find it; yea further, though a wiſe man 
think to know it, yet ſhall he not be able to 
find it.” Eccleſ. viii. 17. ; 

« As for theſe four children, God gave 


them knowledge and {kill in all learning 


and wiſdom.”** Dan. i. 17. 

« None of the wicked ſhall under- 
ſtand, but the wiſe ſhall underſtand,” Dan. 
X11. 10. 

« Who is wiſe and he ſhall underſtand 
theſe things; prudent, and he ſhall know | 
them: for the ways of the Lord are right, 
and the juſt ſhall walk in them: but the 
tranſgreſſors ſhall fall therein.“ Hoſ. xiv. g. 

And the angel that was ſent unto me, 
whoſe name was Uriel gave me an anſwer, 
and faid, thy heart hath gone too far in this 
world: and thinkeſt thqu to comprehend 
the way of the Moſt High?“ 2 Efd. iv. 
| 3 "og h 
He ſaid moreover unto me; thine own 
things, and ſuch as are grown up with thee, 
canff thou not know, how ſhould thy veſſel 
then be able to comprehend the way of the 
Higheſt.” 2 Eſd. iv. 10, 11. 15 8 
- « They that dwell upon the earth maß 
underſtand nothing; but that which is upon 
A he chat dwelleth above the 


heavens, may only underſtand the things 
| Fay that 
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that are above the height of the heavens, 
&c.” 2 Eſd. iv. 21. | 

Into a malicious ſoul wiſdom ſhall not 
enter, nor dwell in the body that is ſubje& 
unto fin, c.“ Wiſd. i. 41. &c. 
„Their own wickedneſs hath blinded 
them.” Wiſd. ii. 21. a 

« As for the myſteries of God, they know 

them not.“ Wild. ji. 22. 

* Wherefore I prayed, and underſtand- 
ing was given me: I called upon God, and 


the ſpirit of wiſdom came to me.” Wild. 


Vil. 7. | 

« It is God that leadeth unto wiſdom, 
and directeth the wiſe. For in his hand 
are both we and our words; all wiſdom alſo, 


and knowledge of workmanſhip.” Wiſd. 


vii. 15, 16. 

„When I perceived that I could not 
otherwiſe obtain wiſdom, except God gave 
her me; (and that was a point of wiſdom 
alſo, to know whoſe gift the was) I prayed 
unto the Lord, and beſought him, and with 
my whole heart I aid,” Wiſd. viii. 21. 

« Give me wiſdom that ſitteth by thy 
throne, and reject me not from among thy 
children. For I thy ſervant, and 2 of 
thine handmaid, am a feeble perſon, and 
of a ſhort time, and too young for the un- 
derſtanding of judgment and laws, For 
though a man be never ſo perfect among 
the children of men, -yet if thy wiſdom be 
not with him, he ſhall be nothing regarded,” 
Wiſd. ix. 4, 5» 6. 

4 Hardly do we gueſs aright at thin 
that are upon earth; and with labour do 


we 6nd the things that are before us: but 
the things that are in heaven who , hath 


ſearched out?” Wiſd. ix. 9. 


« All wiſdom cometh from the Lord, 
and is with him for ever. She is with 
all fleſh according to his gift; and he hath 
given her to them that love him.” Ec. i. 
1, 10. 5 : ; 

If thou defire wiſdom, keep the com- 
mandments, and the Lord al give her 
unto thee. For the fear of the Lord is wiſ- 
dom and inſtruction; and faith and meek· 
neſs are his delight,” Ec. i. 26, 27. ä 

« Myſteries are revealed unto the meek. 
— Seek not out the things that are too 
hard for thee; neither ſearch the thin 
that are above thy g es But what is 
commanded thee, think thercupon with re. 


verence; for it is not needful for thee to 


fee. the things that are in ſecret, Ec. iii. 
19,21, 22 _ { 

« Let thy mind be upon the ordinances 

of the Lord, and meditate continually in his 


commandments. He ſhall eſtabliſh thine 
heart, and give thee wiſdom at thine own 
deſire. Ec. vi. 37. 

« Wiſdom, knowledge, and underſtand- 


ing of the law, are of the Lord. Love, and 


the way of good works, are from him, 
Error and darkneſs had their beginning to- 
gether with ſinners.“ Ec. xi. 15, 16. 

« Fooliſh men ſhall not attain unto wil. 
dom; and finners {hall not fee her. For 
ſhe is far from pride; and men that are 
liars cannot remember her.“ Ec. xv. 7, 8. 

« He that keepeth the law of the Lord 
getteth the underſtanding thereof; and the 
perfection of the fear of the Lord is wiſ- 
dom.” Ec. xxi. 11. 

« As his ways are plain unto the holy, 
ſo are they ſtumbling-blocks unto the 
wicked.” Ec. xxxix. 24. 

« 'The Lord hath made all things, and 
to the godly hath he given wiſdom.” Ec, 
xliii. 33. 

6 if any man will do his will, he ſhall 
know of the doctrine whether it be of God, 
or whether I ſpeak of myſelf.” John, vii. 


17. 

O the depth of the riches both of the 
wiſdom and knowledge of God ! How un- 
ſearchable are his judgments, and his ways 
paſt finding out !” Rom: xi. 33. 

« If any of you lack wiſdom, let him ak 
of God, that giveth to all men liberally, 
and upbraideth not, and it ſhall be given 
him.— Every good gift, and every perfect 
gift, is from = and cometh down from 

Father of lights.“ James i. 5, 17. 

Now from all this evidence, and much 

more that might be alledged, it is apparent, 


that the Jewiſh and Chriſtian religions al- 


ways ſuppoſe, that there muſt be a due tem- 
per of mind in the enquirers, or elſe the ar -· 
ments for thoſe religions will not have 

ir due effect. That the courſe of God's 
rovidence de hereby to diſtinguiſh 
tween the well-diſpofed, the meek, the 
humble, and the pious, which are thoſe 
whom the common light of nature declares 
may expect the divine bleſſing on their 
ies of this ſort; and the ull-diſpoſcd, 
the obſtinate, the proud, and the unpious ; 
which are thoſe whom the ſame common 


light of nature aſſures us may expect the 


divine malediction on the ſame : and that 
tis not for want of convincing and ſatis- 
factory evidence in the b of revela- 
tion, but becauſe many men come with per- 
verſe, ſceptical, and wicked diſpoſitions, 
that fail of ſatisfaction therein. Ac- 
cordingly, I think, it is true, in common 


oblervation, 


_- 
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obſervation, that the virtuous and the re- 
ligious, I mean thoſe that are ſuch accord- 
ing to natural conſcience, do rarely, if 
ever, fail on their enquiries to embrace 
and acquieſce in both the Jewiſh and 
Chriſtian revelations, and that the debauch- 
ed and profane do as ſeldom fail on their 
enquiries to reject ard ridicule them. 
Which different ſucceſs of the ſame exa- 
mination,. agrees exactly with the whole 
tenor of the Scriptures, and is the very 
ſame which muſt be true, in caſe thoſe 
Scriptures be true alſo; and is, by conſe- 
quence, a conſiderable confrmation of their 
real verity and inſpiration. And certainly, 
he that conſiders his own weakneſs and de- 
pendance on God, and that all truth and 
evidence muſt come originally from him, 
will by natural judgment and equity pro- 
nounce, that he who expects the divine 
bleſſing and illumination, in points of ſuch 
vaſt conſequence, as thoſe of revelation moſt 
certainly are, ought above all. things to pu- 
rify his will, and rectify his conduct in ſuch 
points as all the world knows to be the 
will of God; and to addreſs himſelf to the 
Divine Majeſty with due fervency and ſe- 
riouſneſs, for his aid and aſſiſtance, before 
he can juſtly promiſe himſelf ſucceſs in ſo 
great and momentous an undertaking. 

But then, as to the ſecond enquiry, or 
the degree of evidence that ought to be ex- 
pected in religious matters, it ſcems to me 
very neceſſary to ſay ſomewhat upon this 
ſubject alſo, before we come to our main 
deſign. For as on the one fide it is a great 
error in all caſes to expect ſuch pl 
as the nature of the ſubject renders impoſ- 
ſible ; fo it is as weak on the other fide, to 


lay the ſtreſs of important truths on ſuch 


evidence, as is in its own nature unſatis- 
factory and precarious: or to aſſert with 


great aſſurance what can no way be proved, 


even by that fort of evidence which is pro- 
per for the ſubject in debate. An inſtance 
of the firſt ſort we have in Autolicus, an 
Heathen, in his debates with Theophilus 
of Antioch; who appears weakly to have 
inſiſted upon ſee: y 6 God of the Chriſ- 
tians, ere he would believe his exiſtence; 
while one of the known attributes of that 
God is, that he is inviſible. And almoſt 
equally prepoſterops would any philoſophic 
rope now be, who ſhould require the 
fight of the air in which we breathe, before 
he would believe that there was ſuch an 
element at all. Whereas it is clear, that 
the air may be demonſtrated to be ſuth- 
ciently ſenſible and real, by a thouſand 


experiments ; while yet none of thoſe ex- 


periments can render it viſible to us: juſt 


as the exiſtence of a ſupreme being may 
be demouſtrated by innumerable azgu- 


ments, althc none of thoſe arguments 


imply even the poſſibility of his being pro- , - 


y ſeen by any of his creatures. But. 
— 222 and 
may neither on one fide, expect in our re- 
ligious enquiries, overbearing, or ſtrictly 
mathematic evidence, ſuch as is impoſſible 
to be denied or doubted of by any; which 
would render the conſtant deſign of 
vidence, already ſtated, entirely SeffeGtual b 
and force both good and bad to be be- 
lievers, without any 
fications and of mind: nor on the 
other ſide, may we depend on ſuch weak 
and precarious arguments, as are not really 


ſuiſicient or ſati to even fair, honeſt, 
and impartial men. I intend here to conſi- 


der, what that degree of evidence is which 
ought to be inſiſted on; without which we 


are not, and with which we are oged ta 


acquieſce in divine matters. Now this de · 
gree of evidence I take to be that, and no 
other, which upright judges are determin- 
ed by in all the important affairs of eſtate 
and life that come before them: and accord- 
ing to which, they ever aim to give ſen- 
tence in their courts of judicature, I chooſe 
to inſtance in this judicial evidence, and 
theſe judicial determinations eſpecially, be- 
cauſe the perſons concerned in ſuch mat- 
ters are, by long uſe, and the nature of their 
employment, generally ſpeaking, the beſt 
= moſt ſagacious diſcoverers of 2 
and thoſe that judge the moſt unbiafſedly 
and fairly, concerning ſufficient or inſuffi- 


cient evidence of all others. Such upright 


judges then, never expect ſtrictly undeni- 
able, or matkematic evidence; which they 
know is, in human affairs, abſolutely im- 
poſſible to be had: they don't require that 
the witneſſes they examine ſhould be infal- 
lible, or impeccable, which they are ſen- 
fble would be alike wild and ndiculous ; 


yet do they expect full, ſufficient, or con- 


vincing eviience; and ſuch as is plain - 
ly ſuperior to what is alledged on the 


other fide : and they require that the wit- 


neſſes they believe, be; ſo far as they are 
able to diſcover, of a charaQter, up- 
right, and faithful. Nor do they think 5 


too much trouble to uſe their utmoſt & 


and ſagacity in diſcovering where the truth 


lies; how far the witneſſes agree with or 


contradict each other; and waich way the 


ſeveral circumſtances may be beſt com- 
4 * ared; 


P4 p 


d to their quali- 
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ancient laws, or 


pared, ſo as to find ont any forgery, or de- 

te& any knavery which may be uf 

in any branches of the evidence before 

them. They do not themſelves pretend to 

Judge of the vg or obligation of any 
acts of parhament, from 


their own meer gueſſes or inclinations, but 


from the authenticneſs of the records which 


contain them, and though they are not able 
always to ſee the reaſon, or occaſion, or 
wiſdom of ſuch laws, or acts of parliament ; 
yet do they, upon full external evidence 


that they are genuine, allow and execute 


the ſame: as conſidering themſelves to be 
not legiſlators, but judges; and owning 
that ancient laws, and ancient facts, are to 
be known not by gueſſes or ſuppoſals, but 
by the production of ancient records, and 
original evidence for their reality. Nor 
in ſuch their procedure do they think them- 
ſelves guilty in their ſentences, if at any 
time "afterwards they diſcover that they 
have been impoſed upon by falſe witneſſes, 
or forged records; ſuppoſing, I mean, that 
they are conſcious, that they did their ut- 
moſt to diſcover the truth, and went exact- 
ly by the beſt evidence that lay before 
them ; as knowing they have done their 
. and muſt in ſuch a caſe be blameleſs 
ore God and man, notwithſtanding the 
miſtake in the ſentences themſelves. Now 
this is that procedure which I would ear- 
neſtly recommend to thoſe that have a mind 
to enquire to good purpoſe into revealed 
religion : that after they have taken care 
to purge themſelves from all thoſe vices 
which will make it their great intereſt that 
n ae ſhould be falſe; rn hors have 
reſolved upon honeſty, impartiality, and 
modeſty, which are virtues by — of 
nature; after they have devoutly implored 
the divine aſſiſtance and bleſſing on this 
their 1 t undertaking; which is a 
duty likewiſe they are obliged to by the 
fame law of nature; that after all this pre- 
paration, I fay, they will ſet about the en- 
quiry itſelf, in the very ſame manner that 
already deſcribed, and that all our 


und zul proceed by in the diſc 
right 5 y in the diſcove 
J 2 2 — 
conſult all the originals, whenever they can 
. e and 22 uſe r. 
ligence, ſagacity, and judgment, whi 
the DN Af; in. Gees to ſee what 
real external evidence there is for the truth 
of the fats on which the Jewiſh and Chriſ- 
tian religions do depend. I here ſpeak of 
the truth of fats, as the ſureſt way to deter- 
mine us in this enquiry; becauſe all the world, 
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I think, owns, that if thoſe facts be true, theſes 
inſtitutions of religion muſt alſo be true, or 
be derived from God ; and that no parti- 
cular difficulties, as to the reaſons of ſeveral 
laws, or the conduct of providence in ſeveral 
caſes, which thoſe inſtitutions no where 
ene to give us a full account of, can 

ſufficient to ſet aſide the 5 evi- 
dence which the truth of ſuch facts brings 
along with it. For example: Thoſe who 
are well ſatisfied of the truth of the Moſaic 
hiſtory ; of the ten miraculous plagues with 
which the God of Iſrael ſmote the Egyp- 
tians ; of the drowning of the Egyptians 
in the Red fea, while the Iſraelites were 
miraculouſly conducted through the ſame; 
and of the amazing manner wherein the 
decalogue was given by God to that people 
at mount Sinai; will for certain, believe 
that the Jewiſh religion was in the main de- 


_ rived from God, though he ſhould find ſe- 


veral occaſional paſſages in the Jewiſh ſa- 
cred books, which he could not account for, 
and ſeveral ritual laws given that nation, 
which he could not gueſs at the reafons 
why they were given them. And the caſe 
is the very ſame as to the miraculous reſur- 
rection, and glorious aſcenſion of our bleſ- 
ſed Saviour, Jeſus Chriſt, with regard to 
the New Teſtament: on which account I 
reckon that the truth of ſuch facts is to be 
principally enquired into, when we have a 
mind to ſatisfy ourſelves in the verity of the 
5 and Chriſtian religions. And if it 
alledged that ſome of theſe facts are too 
remote to afford us any certain means of 
diſcovery at this diſtance of time; I an- 
ſwer, That then we are to ſelect ſuch of 
thoſe facts as we can examine, and to ſearch 
into the acknowledgment or denial of thoſe 
that are ancienter, in the oldeſt teſtimonies 
now extant; into the effects and conſe- 
2 and ſtanding memorials of ſuch 
in after ages, and how far they were 

real, and allowed to beſo; and in ſhort, we 
are to determine concerning them, by the 
beſt evidence we can now have ; and not 
let a bare ſuſpicion, or a wiſh that things 
had been otherwiſe, overbalance our real 
evidence of facts in any caſe whatſoever. 
I do not miean that our enquirer is to 
have no regard to internal characters, or 
the contents of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian 
revelations; or that he is not to exa- 
mine into that alſo in the general, before 
he admits even the proof from miracles 
themſelves ; becauſe what pretended mi- 
racles ſoever are wrought, for the ſupport 
of idolatry, or wickedneſs ; for the eſta- 
bliſhment 


led; the characters of the Meſſias in the more cleared thereby. 8 ? 
ö Old Teſtament have been ſo particularly 5. There are, or have been ly, 
| ſtanding memorials preſerved of the certain 


. anſwered in the New; our Lord's own | 


e 
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bliſhment of notions contrary to the divine 
attributes, or of an immoral, or profane, 
or cruel religion, though they may prove 
ſuch a religion-to be ſupernatural, yet will 
they only prove that it comes from wicked 
dzmons, or evil ſpirits, and not from a God 
of purity and holineſs, and ſo will by no 
means prove it divine, or worthy of our re- 

tion. But then, it is, for the main, ſo 
well known, that the Jewiſh and Chriſtian 
inſtitutions do agree to the divine attri- 
butes, and do tend to purity, holineſs, juſ- 
tice and charity; and are oppoſite to all 
immorality, profaneneſs, and idolatry, that 
I think there will not need much examina- 
tion in ſo clear a caſe; and that, by con- 
ſequence, our main enquiry is to be as to 
the truth of the facts therego relating. And 
in this caſe, I fear not to invite all our 
ſceptics and unbelievers, to uſe their great- 
eſt nicety, their entire ſkill, their ſhrewdeſt 
abilities, and their utmoſt ſagacity in this 
enquiry ; being well aſſured from my own 
obſervations in this matter, that the proper 
reſult of ſuch an exact hiſtorical enquiry 
will be as plainly and evidently on the fide 
of revealed religion, | 

There is ſuch an inimitable air of ſince- 
rity, honeſty, and impartiality, in the ſacred 
hiſtorians ; the ancient profane teſtimonies 
ſtill extant do ſo generally atteſt to, and 
confirm the facts, ſo far as they are concern- 
ed; the moſt ancient predictions have been 
all along ſo exactly and wonderfully fulfil- 


ditions, and thoſe of St. Paul and St. John 
have been all along hitherto ſo e 
accompliſhed, the epiſtles of the apoſtles, 
and the hiſtory and ſufferings of them and 
of their immediate ſucceſſors, do ſo fully 
confirm the miracles and circumſtances be- 


longing to the firſt times of the Goſpel ; 
that he who acquaints himſelf originally 


with theſe things, if he come with an un- 
tainted and honeſt mind, cannot eaſily be 
other than a believer and a Chriſtian. 
I cannot but —_ wiſh, or — com- 
mon good of all the ſcepties and unbelievers 
ofthe woes wy could imprint in their 
minds all that real evidence for natural and 
for revealed religion that now is, or during 
4 enquiries has been upon my own 
thereto relating ; and that their tem- 
per of mind were ſuch as that this evidence 
might afford them as 
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been in my own mind, for the certainty of 
natural religion, and of the Jewiſh and - 


Chriſtian inſtitutions, be, in its own nature, 
impoſlible; yet, I hope, I may have leave 
to addreſs myſelf to all, eſpecially to the 
ſceprics and unbelievers of our age; to do 
what I am able for them in this momentous 
concern; and to lay before them, as briefly 
and ſeriouſly as I can, a conſiderable num- 
ber of thoſe arguments which have the 
greateſt weight with me, as to the hardeſt 
part of what is here defired and expected 
from them ; I mean the belief of revealed 
religion, or of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian in- 
ſtitutions, as contained in the books of the 
Old and New Teſtament. ——But to wave 


farther preliminaries, ſome of the principal 


reaſons which make me believe the Bible ta 
be true are the following : 


. 


1. The Bible lays the law of nature for 


its foundation; and all along ſupports and 
aſſiſts natural religion; as every true reve- 
lation ought to do. N ; 

2: Aſtronomy, and the reſt of our certain 


mathematic ſciences, do confirm the ac< 
counts of Scripture ; ſo far as they are con- 


cerned. - 


3. The moſt ancient and beſt hiſtorical 


accounts now known, do, generally ſpeak- 


ing, confirm the accounts of Scripture; ſo 


far as they are concerned. a 
4. The more learning has encreaſed, the 
more certain in gene 
accounts appear, and its difficult places are 


truths of the principal hiſtorical facts, which 
were eonſtant evidences for the certainty of 


6. Neither the Moſaical law, nor the 
Chriſtian religion, could poſſibly have been 
received and eſtabliſhed without ſuch mi- 
racles as the ſacred hiſtory contains. 


do the Scripture ' 


7. Although the Jews all along hated 


and perſecuted the hets of God: yet 

Sits the forced „ hey were Ras 
rophets, and their writings 
iration. 


divine in- 


8. The ancient and preſent ſtate of the 


Jewiſh nation are arguments for the 
truth of their law, and of the Scripture pro- 
phecies relating to them. ebb 2 


9. The ancient and preſent Greer 


Chriſtian church are alſo ſtrong arguments 


for the truth of the Goſpel, and of the Scrip- 


— 
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great ſatisfaction as ture ar ene relating thereto. 
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; it has myſelf. But though this entire com- he miracles whereon the Jewiſh 
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munication of the evidence that is, or has and Chriſtian religion are founded, were 


of 


been fill 
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of old owned to be true by their very 
enemies. 


11. The ſacred writers, who lived in 
times and places ſo remote from one another, 
yet all carry on one and the ſame grand 


do yet | 
: r the ſalvation of man- 
4 * 


the worſhip of, and obedience to 
the one true God, in and through the King 
Meſiah; which, without a divine conduct, 
could never have been done. | 
x. The principal doctrines of the Jewiſh 
and Chriſtian religion are agreeable to the 


moſt ancient traditions of all other nations. 


13. The difficulties relating to this re- 
gion are not ſuch as affect the truth of the 
fats, but the conduct of providence, the 
veaſons of which the ſacred writers never 


pretended fully to know, or to reveal to 
mank md * 


14. Natural religion, which is yet ſo 
K. itſelf, is not without ſuch diffi- 
culties, as to the conduct of providence, as 
are objected to revelation. 

15. The ſacred hiſtory has the greateſt 

of truth, honeſty and impartiality, of 
all other hiſtories whatſoever ; and withal 
has none of the known marks of knavery 


ſture. 
ictions of Scripture have 


* 


and 
16. The 


world whereto they belong. 

17. No oppoſite ſyſtems of the univerſe, 
or ſchemes of divine revelation, have any 

wlerable r to be true, but thoſe of 


, „ 


5172. The 


divine legation of Moſes. 


522 ee of the thing is 
n 9 ts 
_ The le, an infinite mul- 


ed in the ſeveral ages of the 


» and of the final miracle that at- 


chieved their deliverance; in memory 
whereof, the paſſover, an annual ſolemni- 
ty, was inſtituted, with the ſtrongeſt injunc- 


tions to acquaint their children with the cauſe + 


of that oblervance, and to mark that night 

. all their generations for ever. 
2. The whole people were witneſſes to 

the miracle in paſſing the Red Sea, and 


| ſung that hymn which Moſes compoſed on 


that occaſion, which was preſerved for the 
uſe of their children. 

3- The whole, people were witneſſes to 
the dreadful promulgation of the law from 
Sinai, with which they were alfo to acquaint 
their children; and the feaſt of Pentecoſt 
was annually to be obſerved on the day on 
which that law was given ; beſides that the 
very tables in which the ten commands 
were written, were depoſited in the Ark, 
2 remained, at r the building of 

omon's temple, probably till the 
deſtruction of > | 

4- The whole people were witneſſes to 
the many miracles wrought, during the 
yu of forty years, in the wilderneſs; to 

e pillar of fire and cloud, to the manna, 
quails, &c. a ſample of the manna remain- 
ed to future generations; and they were 

1 to x what they ſaw to their 
en. 

5. The whole people were witneſſes to 
the framing and building of the Ark, and 
Tabernacle; they were all contributors to 
it; they ſaw the cloud fill and reſt upon it, 
and they aſſiſted at the ſervices . 
there; and, to commemorate this, as well 
as their ſojourning in tents in the wilder- 
neſs, the annual feaſt of Tabernacles was 
appointed, which in ſucceeding years, they 
were to explain to their children. 

As theſe things were abſolutely ſufficient 
to ſatisfy the children of Iſrael, then in bo- 
ing, touching the authority and obligation 

this law, pond things were added to 
enforce the obſervance, and to preſerve the 
memory and evidence, of what was to be 


is obſerved. 


obs The law was by Moſes, at the com- 
God, put into writing, for the 
greater, certainty, as well as all the direc- 


- nons for making the Ark, the Cherubim, 
the Tabernacle, the prieft's garments, &c. 


and all the rules of governtnent, judicature, 
&c. with every other circumſtance revealed, 


| 2 directing the faith and the conduct of 


nation. | | 
2. The law was to be ed, pe- 
and attended to, in the moſt careful 


manner; 


e oponanungHyp pos won 
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manner; the prieſts, who were to judge in 
queſtions relating to it, muſt be well verſed 
in it; the king, who was to rule over the 
nation, was to write out a copy of it for 
himſelf, and to peruſe it continually ; and 
the people were to write out pages of it, 
and to wear them by way of ſigns, upon 


their hands, and of frontlets, between their 


eyes, and to write them upon the poſt of 
their doors, &c. And they were to teach 

their children the moſt notable parts of it, 

and 2 to inſtruct them in the 

miracies attending the deliverance from 
Egypt, as they ſat in their houſe, as they 

walked by the way, as they lay down, and 

as they roſe up, &c. 

3. Beſides the authority that promul- 
gated the law, there was a ſolemn covenant 
and agreement between God and the people, 
whereby the people became bound to keep, 
preſerve, and 2 this law, and all that 
was contained in it: and God became bound 
to be the God of the Iſraclitiſh people, to 
protect, and proſper them: and this cove- 
nant, towards the end of their ſojourning 
in the wilderneſs, was ſolemnly renewed. 
4. The particulars of this covenant, up- 
on God's part were, to give the people 
the good land of Canaan, a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey, to preſerve, 
and protect them in it; to give them 
perpetual indurance, and. victory over their 

his enemies; to proſper them in all 
their labours; to give them the increaſe 
of their fields, and flocks; and to make 
them a great, a happy, and a flouriſhing 
people; on condition that they kept and 
obeyed his law. 

5. The particulars, on the part of the 
people, were, to ſerve Jehovah, and no 
other God, in the way directed by the. 
law; to yon, obſerve, and obey, the 
law carefully and exactly; and, if they 
failed or tranſgreſſed, to ſubmit and con- 
ſent to the ſevere ſanction of the law and 
covenant, which, in many inſtances, was, 
to individuals tranſgreſſing, death (to be 
cut off from the people) and to the bulk 
of the people, deſtruction, captivity, diſ- 

rfion, blindneſs, madneſs, &c. beſides the 

rfeiture of all the promiſes. 

6. Beſides the other bleſſings, and pre- 
eminences, God was, by ſome ſpecial viſi- 
ble ſymbol of his preſence, to reſide con- 
tinually with the people ; firſt, in the Taber- 
nacle, which was made in the wilderneſs 
for that end, and afterwards in the temple ; 


. Whence he was to give judgment and di- 


knowledge 0 
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rections, and to anſwer prayers, and accept 


of vows. 

7. This covenant was alſo reduced into 
writing, and was tlie tenure by which the 
Iſraelites held the land of Canaan, and 
on which all their hopes were founded: 
wherefore it muſt in all generations be 
conſidered by them as a thing of no ſmall 
moment. 5 a 

As God was the head of this ſtate, and 
as the people held immediately their land 
of him ; ſo he made ſeveral regulations for 
holding that property, that are very re- 
markable. 8 

1. The land was by his command di- 
vided into twelve lots, one for each tribe; 
and they were put in poſſeſſion accordingly, 
to the excluſion of the tribe of Levi, who 
for their portion had no more than what 
attended the ſervice of God's houſe, and 
ſome cities with ſuburbs, diſperſed amongſt 


other tribes. | | 


2. Not only were the deſcendants 
each tribe to enjoy, in excluſion of other 
tribes, their own lot, but the particular 
fields and parcels, within each tribe, were 
to remain for ever with the reſpective fa- 
milies that firſt poſſeſſed them, and on 
failure of the iſſue of the poſſeſſor, to the 
neareſt of that family: e all landy 
ſold returned at the jubilee to the pro- 
prietor, or his neareſt a-kinz he who had 
a right to revenge blood might redeem. 

3- This right of blood, depending upon 

deſcent and genealogy, made 

it abſolutely neceſſary for the children of 
Iſrael to keep very exact records and prooſi 
of their deſcent; not to mention — 
ion they had of ſomething ſurpriſe. 
ingly ſingular from the many promiſes 
made to Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob; that 
the bleſſing to mankind ſhould ſpring from 
their Seed; and, in tracing their genealogy, | 
we ſee they were very critical, upon their 
return from Babylon: ſo that, before their 
records were diſturbed by the captivity, it 
could not well be otherwiſe, but that 
body of any note among the Jews could 
tell you the name of his anceſtor, who firſt 
had the family · poſſeſſion, in the days of 
Joſhua, and how many degrees, and by 


what deſcent he was removed from him. 


And as theſe firſt poſſeſſors, purſuant to che 
cuſtom of the nation, muſt have been de- 
ſeribed by their father's name, tis highly 
probable, they could have quoted by name 
that anceſtor who ſaw the miracles in 
Egypt, who ſaw the law given, who en- 
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tered into the. covenant, and who contri- 
buted to the ſetting up the Ark and Taber- 
nacle, | ah, 

The very ſurpriſing care taken by 
the Deity to 4 the bool of the Jews 
pure and genuine, by the proofs of virgi- 
nity, and by the miraculous waters of jea- 
louſy, is a circumſtance that merits atten- 
tion, and will eaſily induce a belief that 
deſcent and birth was a matter much mind- 
ed amongſt them. And, og 
5. The appointment and obſervance of 
the ſabbatical year, and, after the ſeventh 
ſabbatical year, a 2 — of jubilee, for the 
general releaſe of debts, lands, &c. is a 
circumſtance of great moment, not only as 
theſe notable periods were uſeful towards 
the eaſy computation of time, but as it 
made enquiry into titles, and conſequently 
genealogy, neceſſary every fiftteth year; 
and as the ceſſation from culture eve 
ſeventh year gave continual occaſions for 
the Deity's diſplaying his power in in- 
creaſing the crop of the ſixth, purſuant to 
his promiſe. - | 
Now, taking theſe circumſtances toge- 
ther under conſideration, could any human 

ecaution have provided more means to 
— up the memory and evidence of any 
fact? Could this have been done by human 
foreſight or force? Has any thing like to it 
ever nds in the world beſides ? | 

What could tend more to perpetuate the 
memory of any event, than to deliver a 

le, by public glorious miracles, 
from intolerable ſlavery? To publiſh a 
very extraordinary ſyſtem of laws imme- 
diately from heaven? To put this law in 
writing with the "covenant for 
the obeying it? To make the tenure of 
the eſtates | d on the original diviſion 
of the land; to'men who ſaw the miracles, 
and firſt took and on the proxi- 
mity of relation, by deſcent to them ? To 
appoint a return of lands every fiftieth year, 
which ſhould give ual occaſion to 
canvaſs thoſe — To order a ſab- 


bath every ſeventh year for the land, the 


loſs of which ſhould be ſupplied by the 


preceding year's increaſe ? And to ſelect a 


whole 


conſiſting of many thouſands, 
to be the 


ians, in ſome degree the 


| Judges and the executors of this law ; who 


were barred from any portion of the land, 
in common with their brethren, and were 
contented with the contributiqns that came 
from the other tribes, without any fixed 
portion amongſt them? This muſt keep 
up the belief and authority of chat law 


amongſt the deſcendants of that people, or 
nothing could: and if ſuch a belief, under 
all theſe circumſtances, prevailed amòngſt 
a people ſo conſtituted, that belief could 
not poſſibly proceed from impoſture ; be- 
cauſe the very means provided, for proof 
of the truth, are ſo many checks againſt 
any 1 of impoſition. 

If any man will ſuggeſt that the law of 
the Jews is no more than human invention, 
and that the book of the law is a forgery; 
let him ſay when it was impoſed upon that 
people, or at what An it could have 
poſhbly been impoſed upon them, ſo as 
to gain belief, later than the period they 


,mention, and under other circumſtances 


than thoſe they relate. 

Could the whole people have been per- 
ſuaded at any one period, by any 'impoſtor, 
that they were told ſeverally by their fa- 
thers, and they by theirs, that the law was 
ru with ſuch circumſtances, and under 
uch promiſes, and threats, if they were 
not really told ſo; or that they, throughout 
all their generations, had worn certain 
paſſages of the law by way of frontlets 
and ſigns, if it had not really been ſo? 

Could the whole le have been per- 
ſuaded to ſubmit to the pain of death, upon 


all the offences which the law makes ca- 


pital, unleſs their fathers had done ſo, upon 
the evidence of the authority of that law ? 

Could the whole people have been per- 
fuaded that they had kept exact genealo- 
gies, in order to entitle them to the bleſſing, 
and to the inheritances ſeverally, - unleſs 
they actually had done o ? 

Could the whole people believe that they 
had kept paſſovers, feaſts of tabernacles, 
&c. down from the date of the law, com- 


-memorative of the great events they relate 


to, unleſs they had really done ſo? 
Could the children of Iſrael have been 
impoſed on to receive an Ark, and a Ta- 
bernacle, then forged, and a compleat ſet 
of ſervice and liturgy, as deſcending from 
Moſes by the direction of God, unleſs that 
Ark and that ſervice had come to them 
from their anceſtors, as authorized by 


God ? 
Could the whole le have ſubmitted 
to pay tithe, firſt fruits, &c. upon any 


feigned revelation ? Or, could the tribe of 


Levi, without divine authority, have ſub- 


mitted, not only to the being originally 
without a portion in Ifrael, but to the being 
incapable of any, in hopes of the contri- 
butions of the 
when the whole twelve tribes ſerved at 


ſame 


le; which however la 17 
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ſame temple, became very ſcanty when ten 
of them withdrew their allegiance from 
heaven ? 


Could ever the book of the law, if con- 


ſigned to the Levites, and promulgated, 
have been loſt, ſo as to give room for new 
ſictions? Or coulda book of the law have 
been forged, if there was none precedent, 
and put upon the people, as a book that 
had been delivered to the Levites by Mo- 


ſes? If no book at all ever was delivered 


by him to them, what authority could be 
pretended for ſuch a book ? 

Had a book been to be forged, in order 
to be received by the people, could it have 
contained ſo many — reflexions 
und accuſations againſt the people, and ſo 
many fatal threats and predictions con- 
cerning them? and, if it had been ſo 
framed, could it have been received as 
authentic? 

If the law, &c. was forged, it muſt have 
been before the days of David: becauſe 
by the ſacred hymns, in his time, the pub- 
lication of the law is celebrated, and the 
law was obſerved: and yet the time be- 
tween the entry of Iſrael into the land, and 
the reign of David, being but about four 
hundred years, is too ſhort a ſpace for for- 
getting the real manner of the entry, and 

orging another, to be received by a 
people, whoſe genealogy was fo fixed, and 
whoſe time was reckoned by ſuch periods. 

If the book of the law was not forged 
before the reign of David, it could not 

ſibly be forged after, unleſs the whole 

iſtory of the kingdom, the tabernacle, the 
temple, and all the ſacred hymns and pro- 
phecies, are looked upon as one compleat 
ktion; becauſe the tabernacle, the tem- 
ple, the œconomy of the kingdom, the ſa- 
cred hymns and all the other writings ſaid 


to be ſacred, bear formal relation to the 


law. | 
But, that all theſe things were not ſup- 
poſitious, is evident from the anxious zeab 
that poſſeſſed the Jews who returned from 
the captivity ; from their ſolicitude to 
reſtore the city, the temple and the ſacred 
ſervice; from their ſtrict examination of 
their genealogies, and ſcrupulous care to 
comply with the law. 2 5 
The ſpace between the captivity and 
the return was ſo ſhort, that ſome who ſaw 
the firſt temple, ſaw alſo the ſecond, and 
many who were themſelves, or at leaſt 
whoſe fathers had been, officers in the firſt 
_ returned to the-ſervice of the ſe- 
z f@ that it is utterly impoſſible that 
i a 
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the hiſtory, the liturgy, the ſervice of the 
Jews, preceding the- return, ſhould be a 


fiction, at leaſt that it ſhould be a fiction 


earlier than the return. 
And the ſtory of this nation, from that 
period, falls in ſo much with the hiſtory of 
the reſt of the world; their ſacred books 
have been fo ſoon after that tranſlated, 
and they have been ſo famous for the te- 
naciouſneſs of their laws, that there is no 
ſibility of ſuſpecting that their law and 
iſtory was forged later than the return. 
And, if it is granted, that the devotions, 
the precepts, the inſtitutions, and rites and 
ceremonies of this law, and the great lines 
of their hiſtory, are not forged ; - one 
needs, as to the preſent conſideration, be 
but little ſolicitous concerning the aceu- 
racy of the copy of the books of the law, 
and of the other ſacred books ; and whe- 
ther there may not have been ſome miſtake 
and interpolations. It is not with one or 
one hundred words or ſentences we have 
to do; it is with the ſyſtem of the ſacri- 
ffcature, and the other religious laws and 
ſervices of the Jews, and with the political 
eſtabliſhment of their theocratical govern- 
ment, and the authority for the eitabliſh- 
ment of both, that- we have, at preſent, 

concern. N — 
For, if ſuch a ſyſtem of religious ſer- 
vices and ceremonies was revealed and 
commanded by God, if, for the greater 
certainty, it was reduced into writing by 
Moſes, by divine direction; if ſuch a. 
model of government was framed, as is 
manifeſtly calculated for keeping up the 
obſervance of thoſe ſervices, and preſerving 
the memory of the inſtitution, and keeping 
up the authority of the book wherein it 
was recorded; and if the nation, to whom 
this inſtitution was delivered, have pre- 
ſerved it- accordingly : compleat evidence 
thence ariſes to us of the divinity of the 
inſtitution; and leads to a demonſtrative 
proof of the truth of the Chriſtian religion, 
to which all the emblematical inſtitutions 

tend, and in which they center. 


5 173. On the Old and New Teſtament. 
The Old Teſtament hath, by the general 
conſent of learned men, all- the marks uf 
pureſt antiquity; there being nothing in 
the world which in this reſpect. is: equal id 
it, or which may pretend to be cο m ¹n¹ 
with it; all other the moſt ancient monu- 
ments of antiquity coming ſhort. of. it. hy 
many ages. It was written in the 
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and moſt antient language; from which 
_ of all other 
ages were derived. 


book contains, as the moſt ancient, 


| fo the moſt exaRt tory of the world, the 
of Fans into the and the diſperſing 
. ee ee 


ee though this were written in 
ſeveral ages and places; by ſeveral perſons; 
yet doth the doctrine of it accord together, 
with a moſt excellent harmony, without 
any diſſonance or inconſiſtency. 

And for the manner of delivering the 


things contained in it, tis 3 mn, 


reverend and majeſtic, ſo exactl oy ſuited to 
the nature of things, as may juſtly provoke 


acknowledgment of its 
divine original. 
And as for the New Teſtament ; thoſe 


various correſpondences, which i it bears to 


the chief things of the Old Teſtament, 
may ſufficiently evidence that mutual rela- 
, and affinity which there is 
between them. That in ſuch an age there 
was ſuch a man as Chriſt, who preached 
fuch a doctrine, wrought many miracles, 
ſuffered an ignominious death, and was 
afterwards worſhipped as God, having 
abundance of diſciples and followers, at 

Arft chiefly amongſt the vulgar, but a 
while after, amongſt ſeveral of the moſt 
- wiſe and learned men; who in a ſhort 
of time did propapate their belief 
and dodtrine into the moſt remote parts of 
the world: I fay, all this is for the truth of 
the matter of fact, not ſo much as doubted 


But we have it by as good certainty as 
.any rational man — with or ng 6 


hate by unjvectal teſtimony, as well of | 


enemies as friends. 


with the nature of the Deity, his truth, 
wildond, or juſtice, to work fuch miracles 


in confirmation of a lie or impoſture. 


doth fix it 


the wiſdom of providence in the forbear. 
in _ now, as in working them then; 
it not reaſonable to Ek that the 
. laws of nature by which things 
are to be regularly guided in their 
natural courſe, ſhould frequently, or 
upon every little occaſion, be violated or 
diſordered. 

To which may be added that wonderful 
way whereby this religion hath been pro- 
paguted? in the world, with much ſimplicity 

infirmit in the firſt publiſhers of it; 
without arms, or faction, or favour of great 
men, or the perſuaſions of philoſophers or 
orators; only by the naked propoſal of 
plain evident truth, with a firm reſolution 
of ſuffering and dying for it, by which it 
hath ſubdued all kind of perſecutions and 
oppoſitions, and ſurmounted whatever dif. 
eouragement or reſiſtance could be laid in 
its way, or made againſt it. 


The excellency of the things contained 


in the Goſpel are alſo ſo ſuitable to a 
rational being, as no other religion or 
profeſſion whatſoever hath thought of, or 
ſo expreſsly inſiſted upon. 

Some — the learned Heathens have 
placed the happineſs of man in the external 
ſenſual delights of this world. 

Others of the wiſer Heathen have 
ſpoken ſometimes doubtfully concernin 
a future ſtate, and therefore have plac 
the reward of virtue, in the doing of 
virtuous things. Virtue is its own re- 
ward. Wheevip, thoogh there bymunh. of 
truth, yet it doth not afford enc 
ment enough for the vaſt deſires o 2 
rational 

Others who have owned a ſtate after 
this life, have placed the happineſs of it 
in ys and ſenſual pleaſures, feaſts and 
— » and company, and other ſuch 

and groſs enjoyments, 

Whereas the doctrine of Chriſtianity 
upon things that are much more 
ſpiritual and 8 the beatific viſion, 
a . — mag g 2 a perſect 
tranq of mind, a 
* a perpetual admiring and praiſing 

of him; "than which the "mind of man 
cannot an thing t is more 
excellent 8 defirable, 
- As to the duties that are enjoined i in 


is reference to divine worſhip, they are ſo 


full of ſanctity and ſpiritual 71 
may ſhame all the 
of other religions, 
theis dark wild e and ——— 
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what is it, that ſuch men 


boar wich their eyes: ſuch kind of thin 
being altogether asdiſproportioned to {i 
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obſervances. Whereas this refers chiefly 
to the holineſs of the mind, reſignation to 
God, love of him, dependance upon him, 
ſubmiſſion to his will, endeavouring to be 


like him. 


And as for the duties of the ſecond 
table, which concern our mutual conver- 
fation towards one another, it allows 
nothing that is hurtful or noxious, either 
to ourielves or others; forbids all kind of 
injury or revenge; commands to overcome 
evil with to pray for -encmies and 
perſecutors ; doth "not mit of any 
mental, much leſs any corporal unclean- 
neſs ; doth not tolerate any immodeſt or 
uncomely word or geſture ; forbids us 

wrong others in their goods and poll 
ſeſſions, or to miſpend our own; requires 
us to be very tender both of our own and 
other men's reputation; in brief, it enjoins 
nothing but what is helpful, and uſeful, 


and 1 for mankind. Whatever any 


philoſophers have preſeribed concerning 
their moral virtues of temperance, and pru- 
dence,and patience, and the duties of ſeveral 


relations, is here enjoined, in a far more 


eminent, ſublime, and comprehenſive man- 
ner: beſides ſuch examples and incitations 
to piety as are not to be eled elfe- 
where: the whole ſyſtem of its doctrines 
being tranſcendently excellent, and ſo 


exactly conformable to the higheſt pureſt 
reaſon, that in thoſe very _ wherein it 


goes beyond the rules of moral philoſophy, 
we cannot in our beſt judgment but con- 
ſent to ſubmit to it. 

In brief; it doth in every reſpect fo 
fully anſwer the chief ſcope and deſign of 
religion in giving all imaginable honour 
and ſubmiſſion to the Deity, promoting 
the good of mankind, ſatisfying and ſap- 
e yaw" mind of man with the higheſt 

5 that a rational ſoul 
can wiſh or hope for, as no other religion 
whatſoever 


or profeſſion can pretend 
UN tO 

- Infidels want of clear and in- 
fallible evi for the truth of Chrii- 
tianity; than which nothing can be more 


abſurd and unworthy of a rational, man. 
For let it be but impartially conſdered; 
; have? Do 
they expect mathematical proof and cer- 
tainty in moral things? Why, they may 
as well expect to ſae with 22 


{ as 
kind of proofs, as the objects of the ſeveral 
ſenſes are to one another. The arguments 


* 
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or proof to be uſed in ſeveral matters are 
of various and different kinds, accordi 
to the nature of the things to bep 
And it will become every rational man ts 
yield to fach proofs, as the nature of the 
thing which he enquires about is capable 
of: and that man is to be looked upon as 
froward and contentious, who will not reſt 
fatisfied in. ſuch kipd of evidence as is 
counted ſufficient, 'either by all others, or 
by moſt, or by the wiſeſt men. 
— — to have made any 
revelation of his will to mankind, can any 
man propoſe or fancy any better way 


RR down to poſterity the ter- 
tainty of it, that clear and univerſal 


tradition which we have for the hiſtory 
of the Goſpel? And muſt not that man be 
— unreaſonable, who will not be content 
with as much evidence for an ancient bock 
or matter of fact, as thing of 
nature 4s capable of ? it de 
infallible and mathematical ce 
that can ſettle his mind, why ſhould he 
believe that he was born of ſuch pa 
and — 0 _ 2 — Tie 
poſſible men ve combine 
to delude 1 —— 
may he not as well think, that he was 
born a Prince and not a ſubject, and con- 
ſequently deny all duties of ſubjection and 
obedience to thoſe above him? There is 
nothing ſo wild and extravagant, to whick 
men may not — fuch 2 
kind of nice and ſ us 3 ity. 
Whereas, if to enquiries . 
religion a man would but bring with him 
the ſame candour and i ity, the ſame 
readineſs to be inſteufted, which he doth 
to the ſtudy of human arts and ſciences, 


that is, a mind free from violent prejudices 


and a deſire of contention; it can 
be imagined, but that he maſt be convinced 
and ſubdued by - thoſe clear evidences, 
which offer themſelves to- inquiſitive 
mind, ing the truth of the prinei- 
ples of religion in general, znd concerni 
the divine authority of the Holy Scri 
tures, and the Chriſtian religion. | 
2 OO » Biſbop Wilkins 
17 ief deſign, and principal intention 
a 9 civil government of the Hebrews, he 
To lay down a true plan of the Hebrew 
government, it will be requiſite previoudy 
to conſider, what partie ulac views. he 
lawgiver might have in it. if any 
particular ends were defigned, to promote 
which the plan of the government iſelf 1 


* 
* 


ſhall be unto me a kin 
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to be adjuſted; thoſe deſigns will help to 
the 


explain many parts and conſtitutions o 


government, as it will ſhew the great 
wiſdom of the legiſlator, which has made 
the plan in its ſeveral parts moſt fit, and 
proper to ſerve, and ſecure thoſe ends. 

The Hebrew government appears not 
only deſigned to ſerve the common and 


general ends of all good gavernments; 
to protect the property, liberty, ſafety, 
and peace of the ſeveral members of the 
community, in which the true happineſs 
and proſperity of national ſocieties will 
always conſiſt; but moreover to be an 
holy people to Jehovah, and a kingdom of 
prieſts. For thus Moſes is directed to 
tell the children of Iſrael, « Ye have 
ſeen what I did unto the Egyptians, and 
how I bore you on eagles wings, and 
brought you unto myſelf. Now therefore 
if you, will hear my voice indeed, and 


keep my covenant, then ye ſhall be a 


peculiar treaſure unto me above all peo- 
ple; for all the earth is mine, ts rs 
m of prieſts and 
an holy nation.” e learn what this 
covenant was in a- further account of it. 
« Ye ſtand this day all of you. before 
the Lord your God, your captains of your 
tribes, your elders and your officers, and 
all the men of Iſrael; that you ſhould 
enter into covenant with the Lord thy 
God, -and into his oath which the Lord 
thy God maketh with thee this day ; that 
he may eſtabliſh thee to-day for a people 
unto - himſelf, and that he may be unto 
thee a God, as he hath ſaid unto thee, 
and as he hath ſworn unto thy fathers, 
to Abraham, Iſaac, and to Jacob: for 
ye know,” adds Moſes, « how we have 
dwelt in the land of Egypt, and how we 
came through the nations which ye paſ- 
ſed. by; and ye have ſeen their abomi- 
nations and their idols, wood and ſtone, 
filver and gold which were among them, 
leſt there ' ſhould be among you, man, 


or woman, or family, or tribe, whoſe. 


heart turneth away this day from the 
Lord our God to. go and ſerve the Gods 
of theſe nations.” 

Without any enquiry into the critical 
meaning of theſe expreſſions ſeverally, 
every one may eaſily ſee this general 


intention of them; that the covenant of 


Jehovah with the Hebrew , and 
their oath by which und their 
allegiance to Jehovah their God and King, 
was, that they ſhould receive and obey 


the laws which he ſhould appoint as their life 


ſupreme governor, with a particular en- 
gagement to keep themſelves from the 
idolatry of the nations round about them, 
whether the idolatry they had ſeen while 
they dwelt in the land of Egypt, or hid 
obſerved in the nations by which they 

into the promiſed land. In keep- 
ing this allegiance ta Jehovah, as their 
immediate and ſupreme Lord, they were 
to expect the bleſſings of God's immediate 
and particular protection in the ſecurity 
of their liberty, peace, and proſperity, 
againſt all attempts of their idolatrous 
neighbours ; but if they ſhould break their 
allegiance to Jehovah, or forſake the 
covenant of Jehovah, by going and ſerving 
other Gods and worſhipping them, then 
they ſhould forfeit theſe Vieſings of God's 
protection, and the anger of Jehovah 


ſhould be kindled againſt the land; to 


bring it all the curſes that are 
a neck book. oP.” 


The true ſenſe then of this ſolemn tranſ- | 


action; between God and the Hebrew 


nation, which may be called the original 


contract of the Hebrew government, is 


to this purpoſe : If the Hebrews would 


voluntarily conſent to receive Jehovah 
for their Lord and King, to keep his 
covenant and laws, to honour and worſhip 
him as the one true God, in ſition 
to all idolatry; then, though God as 
ſovereign of the world rules over all the 
nations of the earth, and all the nations 


are under the general care of his provi- 


dence, he would govern the Hebrew 
nation by peculiar laws of his particular 
appointment, and bleſs it with a more 


immediate and particular protection; he 
would ſecure to them the invaluable pri- 


vileges of the true religion, together with 
liberty, peace and — rity, as a fa- 
voured people above all other nations. 
It is for very wiſe reaſons you may 
obſerve, that temporal bleſſings and evils 
are made ſo much uſe of in this conſtitu- 
tion, for theſe were the common and 


pang enticements -to idolatry ; but 
Y thus taking them into the Hebrew 
conſtitution, as rewards to obedience, and 
puniſhments of diſobedience, they became 
motives to true religion, inſtead of en- 
couragements to idolatry. - | 


The  idolatrous - nations worſhipped 


ſubordinate beings, whom they owned 
ſubject to the Supreme; but they believed 


they had the immediate direction of the 


N of life; that they gave health, long 
uitful ſeaſons, 9 „and * 
Tit y. 
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rity. This we are told by Maimonides, 
was a doctrine taught by the Sabians in 
their books, as well as in their inſtructions 
to the people. | 

One of the oldeſt of the prophets has 
ſo fully expreſſed this reafon of the Hebrew 
conſtitution, that we need no further evi- 
dence of it. For their mother hath 
played the harlot, ſhe that conceived them 
bath done ſhamefully ; for ſhe ſaid, I will 
go after my lovers, that give me-my bread. 
and my water, my wool, and my flax, 
mine oil, and my drink. For ſhe did 
not know that I gave her corn, and wine, 
and oil, and multiplied her filver and gold, 
which they prepared for Baal. Therefore 
will I return, and take away my corn 
in the time thereof, and my wine in the 
ſeaſon thereof; and will recover my wool . 
= my flax, given to cover her naked- 

* h 
The het Jeremiah gives the ſame 
reaſon Sy the — fol kae the idola- 
trous practice of burning incenſe to the 
yu of heaven: But we will certainly 
whatſoever thing goeth forth out of 
our own mouths to burn incenſe unto the 
queen of heaven, and to- pour out drink- 
offerings unto her, as we have done; we, 
and our fathers, our kings and our princes 
in the cities of Judah, and in the ftreets 
of Jeruſalem; for then had we plenty of 
ictuals, and were well, and ſaw no evil; 
but ſince we left off to burn incenſe to the 
queen of heaven, and to pour out drink- 
offerings unto her, we have wanted all 
things, and have been conſumed by the 
ſword and by the famine.” . us 

This common doctrine of idolatry, that 
the ſeveral bleſſings of life came from ſome 
dæmon or idol, to whom the authority and 
power of beſtowing temporal bleſſings were 
committed, was of ſo general and powerful 
influence, that it became the wiſdom'of an 
inſtitution defigned to preſerve the faith and 
worſhip. of the one true God, againſt ido- 
latry, to aſſert that God was the author of 
every bleſſing of life, that he had not part- 
ed with the adminiſtration of providence, 
or given over the diſpoſal of thoſe bleſſin 
to any ſubordinate. being Whatſoever; 55 | 
that health, long life, plerity and all kinds 
of proſperity, were to be fought for, from 
— as his gift, and only from his bleſſing 

; r has juſt. notions of the 
lupreme Sovereign and Governour of the 
world, to the corruption of the effential 


"4 


. theſe things: for ip all theſe che nations 
Q —Y are 
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principles of true religion and'-virtuous 


2 as idolatry directed ſo many bar- 


us, immoral and inhuman rites, and en- 
couraged ſuch enormous acts of vice, as acts 


of * of which ſome or other of the 
ey worſhipped were examples, and 


idols 
were eſteemed to patronize them; it will 
appear to them a deſign worthy the good - 


neſs, as well as the wiſdom of God, . ; 
pe- 


ſome ſtop to ſuch a dangerous evil: 
cially when it was ſo 


eagerly into it. Even the Egyptians, a 


people ſo famed for wiſdom and good un- 


derſtanding, were as ſenſeleſs and as corrupt 


in their —— of their neighbours. - 
The Hebrews themſelves, whatever former 
care had been taken to preſerve the know- - 


ledge of the true God and true religion in 


the family of Abraham, were ſo addicted to 


this common corruption of religion, and 


were fo ready to fall into it, that there ſeem-- - 
ed no other way left to put any ſtop to the 


progreſs of idolatry any where, or to pre- 
ſerve the-true religion a any people, bas 
by ſome conſtitution formed on this plan, 
and which might effectually carry on this 
deſign in the ſeveral 


ernment. * 


More effectually to anſwer this chief de- 
ſign, there was another ſubordinate inten- 


tion in the conſtitution of this government. 


It was of no ſmall conſequence to keep this 
from other nations, and 
| mow —— idolaters as might 
end in an a from their own-re TL 
none rr neighbours. There 5 
Moſes, 
God's 


nation ſe 


to the idolatry 
is then a law in- general given 

in which he is directed to fay 
name to the children of Iſrael, I am the 


Lord. your God, after the doings-of the 


land of Egypt, wherein ye dwelt, ſhall ye 
not do; and after the doings 


Y 
do; neither ſhail ye in-theiy 


ces, ye {hall do my judgments and keep 
my ordinances to walk: herein; I am Je- 


hovah our God.“ "0 RIS 7% ERS 
| Fader asia e e , 
and great abominations committed by the 
Canaanites, on the loſs of the right knoõ-- 

ledge of the one true God and of the true 
religion; and through the corruption 7 
idolatrous doctrines and practices, it is add» 


ed; « Defile not ye yourſelves in any of 


* 


general and prevail- 
ing, that all fleſh had corrupted its way, and 
all the nations of the earth were running 


of it. And this 

the goodneſs- and wiſdom of God made a 

— — deſign in the conſtitution of the 
' 
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committed all theſe things, and therefore I 
| abhorred them ; but I have ſaid unto you, 


unto you to poſſeſs it; a land that Row- 
with milk and honey. I am the Lord 
God which hath ſeparated you from 
peopb, and ye ſhall be holy unto me; 

the Lord am holy, and have ſeparated 
u fre other people that ye ſhould be 


It had appeared by notorious examples, 
cafily the Hebrews themſelves were to 


1 
7 


1 


41 
7 
: 
7 


while Iſrael abode in Shittim ; the e 
began to commit whoredom with the 
ters of Moab, and they called the people to 
the ſacrifice of their ; and the 


in their idolatry. 
— pr yah idolatry 
an example of prevailing i , 
ven, as a ſufficient reaſon for a 


| 
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| 


is your wiſdom and your underſtanding, in 


tze ſight of all the nations which ſhall 


theſe ſtatutes, and ſay, ſurely this 
and underſtanding 


Along the laws here ſpoken of, there 


are ſome, the wiſdom of which appear prin- - 


© . cipally, if not ſolely, as they were choſen 

© and commanded to this end, to ſeparate the 
_ Hibrews from their idolatrous neighbours, 
82 — 


„ 


will turn away thy {on from following me, 
y that they may ſerve other gods; 10 


ſhall inherit theic land, and I will give 


with ſuch 


"viſions 
The 


hibition of ſuck idolatrous and 
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3 of every idolatrous rite, 
a 


The law itſelf for prohibiting inter-mar- 


of riages with idolaters expreſsly gives thi 


reaſon for it, « Neither ſhall you make 
marriages-with them, thy daughter thou 
ſhalt not give unto his fon, nor his daugh- 
ter ſhalt thou take unto thy ſon; for they 


0 will 
the anger of the Lord be kindled agaiai 
you and deſtroy thee ſuddefily.”? - 
Many other laws, which at ſirſt view ſeem 
to be of ſmall importance and concern, for 
the enacting of which ſome look for no 
reaſon at all, but the alone will of the lau- 
giver, will appear in this view, of concem 
and importance, ſufficient for the wiſdom of 
God to take notice -of, when he gave his 
laws to this nation. The moſt judicious of 
the Hebrew doctors, has very well explain- 
ed ſeveral of the Moſaical laws upon this 
le conſideration. 
e gives this general reaſon for many 
laws, that they were made to keep men 


from idolatry, and ſuch falſe opinions as 


gh- are a-kin to idolatry ; ſuch as the 2 
ore - 


tences to incantations, diviuations, 

telling things by the ſtars, or by the poſſeſ- 
ſion of ſome ſpirit or demon, or conſulting 
perſons. He farther juſtly ob- 
ſerves, that ſuch things as are ſuppoled to 
be effected by any magic actions, or are 
founded on any diſpoſitions or influences 
of the ſtars, neceflarily induce men to re- 
verence and worſhip them. He obſerves 
many of the magic rites conſiſted in cer- 
tain geſtures, actions, or the uſe of certain 
words, and mentions ſeveral examples of 


— — among the reſt a re- 
le rite to prevent a ſtorm of hail. 
However trifling ſome of the Moſaical 
laws may appear at firſt view, and unworthy 
the wiidom of God to enact them as laws; 
yet the caſe will appear quite otherwiſe, 
when they are conſidered as neceſſary pro- 
ainſt the danger of idolatry. 
| aw, for inſtance, that appoints, 
« Ye ſhall not round the corners of your 
heads, neither thalt thou mar the corners of 
thy beard,” will thus appear directions of 
importance, when it was to prevent a ma- 


ical cuſtom of the idolatrous prieſts, who 


made this ſort of cutting off their hair and 
beards eſſential to their worſhip ; and uſed 
them as things of conſequence, in order w 
procure from their idols the ſeveral bleſ- 

ſings they deſired and prayed for. A f 
- 
remonies was not fo trivial, or below the 
„ene 
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eare of a wiſe Law-giver, who had a deſign 


in the conſtitution of the Hebrew govern- 
ment, to keep that people from all idola - 
trous cuſtoms. ; 555 

In like manner we may eaſily perceive a 
reaſon why the law ſhould direct, « Neither 
ſhall a garment of linen and woollen come 
upon thee; when we underſtand, that ſuch 
mixed garments of linen aud woollen were 
the proper habits of idolatrous prieſts ; and 
which, according to the profeffed doctrines 
of their idolatrous worſhip, were ſuppoſed 
va ſome powerful magical virtue in 


For the ſame reaſon we can eaſily un- 
derſtand the wiſdom of appointing by law, 
that “the woman ſhall not wear that which 
appertaineth unto a man, neither ſhall a 
man put on a woman's garment; for all 
that do fo are abomination to the Lord thy 
God;” when it was an idolatrous conſti- 
tation of their neighbours, as Maimon 
found it in a magic k, that men ought 
to ſtand before the ſtar of Venus in the 
flowered garments of women; and women 
were to put on the armour of men 
before the ſtar of Mars, as biſhop Pa- 
trick on the place truly repreſents its 
meaning. : 
The ſame idolatrous cuſtom is obſerved 
by Macrobius, that men worſhipped Venus 
m women's habits, and women in the ha- 
bits of men. M 
There is no reaſon then, we ſee, to ima- 
gine that theſe laws, which were to diſtin- 
guiſh the Hebrew people from the idola- 
trous nations, were made only out of hatred 
to their neighbours, and to all their cuſtoms 
and manners, good or bad, innocent as 
well as idolatrous. It appears on the con- 
trary to be plainly quite another reaſon ; 
it was from a wiſe care of their preſer- 
vation from ſuch idolatrous cuſtoms, as 
there was very great reaſon to fear, would 
prove a dangerous temptation to lead 
them into idolatry, and which were hard 
to be uſed without it. All refletions, 
with how much confidence ſoever on the 
Hebrew laws, as if they were eſtabliſhed 
upon no better motives than the hatred of 
their —_—_— will appear in this view 
2 | _ - and ere all EI 
when the true re appear fo wiſe, 
ſo „and fo natural. N 

heſe two views then, to e in 
the Hebrew nation the knowledge and 
worſhip of the one true God, and to pre- 
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it from the ſociety of ido- 


2 by forbidding all uſe of idolatroys 
rites and cuſtoms, may be looked upon as 
conſiderable intentions in the conſtitution ; 


according to which, we are to examine ; 


and to judge of the equity and wiſdom of 
the conſtitution itſelf, Neither of which 
can be ſo well judged of, without taking 
theſe intentions into conſideration, If we 
regard the Hebrew conſtitution only as 
an inſtitution of religion and religious 
worſhip, or only as a civil pelity and a 
form of civil government, we ſhall widely 
miſtake the true nature of it. It is evident 
beyond queſtion, the Moſaical account of 
it repreſents it a theocracy, in which Je- 
hovah is God, and King; and in which the 
true worſhip of the only true God was to 
be preſerved againſt idolatry, and the na- 


tion, in obedlence to the laws of this inſti- 


tution, ſhould enjoy liberty, peace, proſpe- 
rity and happineſs in the protection of a 
wiſe and powerful government. | 

It may be proper. to obſerve here, that 
theſe deſigns appear in themſelves worthy 
the wiſdom and the goodneſs of God; that 


he ſhould take care in ſome proper way to 


ut a ſtop to ſo prevailing a courſe of ido- 
try. Ifthe deſign ſhall appear in irſelf ma- 
nifeſtly wiſe and good, the proper means te 
effect it will appear to be equitable, wiſe and 
e ſeem not to perecive, at. 


ood alſo. 
ſea are not willing to own this, The 


more fully then to make us ſenſible of it, 
let us briefly obſerve ſome of the many 
great evils of idolatry, which this Hebrew 
conſtitation was intended and farmed to 
prevent. En 
One of the chief and —— 
rinciples of idolatry, was a falſe perſuas 
Fon — the temporal bleſſings of life, 
health, length of days, fruitful ſeaſons, 
victory in wars, and ſuch advantages, were 
to be expected and ſought for as the gifts 
of ſome inferior and ſubordinate beings, 
as guardians of mortal men; or from le- 
cret influences of the ſtars and heavenly 
bodies, ſuppoſed inhabited, and animated 
by ſome powerful beings, or 
tection and favour were to be obtained 
the ufe of ſome magical ceremonies, 
geſtures and words, or 'by-ſome- ſenſeleſs 
or ſome barbatous rites of worſhip. 
Thus men came not only to loſe the 
true knowledge of the one only God, 


and of his immediate providence, and that 
lorve it from the ſpreading evils of idolatry, | 


whoſe _ 
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beſt worſhipped by virtue, 8, righ- 
teouſneſs and true holineſs; but they be- 


—__ — vicious and corrupt in 
practice, as well as principle. — 
to think they were not to expect the 
bleſſings of life from the favour of the 
one true God, a Being himſelf of infinite 
purity, righteouſneſs, and goodneſs, by 
mag way and by imitating him; but 
from the favour of a Jupiter, who with 
all his. fine titles is repreſented in his 
hiſtory, to have been as intemperate, as 
luſtful, and as wicked as any the worſt 
of men; or from a Mercury, a pa 
Eg — or from a Bac- 
us, of intemperance and drun- 
kenneſs; or from a Venus, the patroneſs 
of all manner of uncleanneſs, and de- 
8 principles and the moſt ſa- 
cred ceremonies * ſeries in the 1do- 
what encouragement was given 
to all manner of vice. They extinguiſhed 
all religious principles of moral virtue und 
goodneſs, and gave additional ſtrength to 
men's natural inclinations, to intempe- 
rance, luſt, fraud, violence, and every kind 
of unrighteouſneſs and debauchery. The 


 Phalh, and the. Mylli, known religious 


rites in the worſhip of Bacchus, Ofiris, and 
Ceres, were ſuch obſcene ceremonies, that 
modeſty forbids to explain them. It may 
be ſufficient to mention the known cuſtom 
of virgins before marriage, ſacrificing their 
chaſtity to the honour of Venus, as a laſci- 
vious goddeſs, as the hiſtorian expreſſes . 
it, leſt ſhe alone ſhould appear laſcivious. 
A cuſtom, — to the hiſtorian, which 
was eſpecially uſed in Cyprus, which w 
in the nei 60d of Canaan. | 
Idolatry had introduced another moſt 
cruel cuſtom of human ſacrifices. This 
prevailed among the Phenicians, the Ty- 
rians, and the Carthaginians, a Tyrian 
colony; on which inhuman cuſtom the 
ſore mentioned hiſtorian makes this remark, 
that they uſed a bloody and wicked rite 


on of an enemy; and 

to obtain the favour of the 
gods by blood of 9 
ves ers were more 5 | to 
This cruel cuſtom, how inhuman ſoever, 


became almoſt univerſal ;- and ſpread itſelf 
among the Greeks, the Gauls, "and the 
German nations. 

Among the Canaanites it was a known 
cuſtom to offer their children to Moloch, 
likely the ſame idol with Adrameleck 
and Anameleck. Some learned men have 
indeed been willing to believe, that paſſing 
through the fire to Moloch, might mean a 
ſort of purification, rather than actual burn- 
ing them in the fire; but beſides the 
— of hiſtorians in general to the 
practice of other nations, the Scriptures 
plainly mean conſuming them to death by 
fire. So it is deſcribed by the prophet 
Ezekiel; „And have cauſed their ſons 
whom they bare unto me, to paſs through 
the fire to devour them. Did they cauſe 
them to paſs through the fire, only to 

urify them, and to preſerve them alive? 

o, certainly; but to devour or conſume 
them. The ſame prophet elſewhere deter- 
mines this meaning, Thou haſt ſlain 
my children and delivered them to cauſe 
them to paſs through the fire.” It 
is charged as an act of idolatry in Ahaz, 
that he cauſed his ſon to paſs through the 
fire, according to the abomination of the 
Heathen. is is explained in another 
place, that “ he burned his children in 
the after the abomination of the 
Heathen.” And it is expreſsly ſaid of 
Adrameleck, and Anameleck, the idols of 
Sepharvaim, that they burned their 
children in the fire to them.“ ''s 

If we conſider the many other abomi- 
nable immoralities of the Canaanites, by 
which they defiled themſelves, as they are 
enumerated in the prohibition of them to 


the Hebrew nation, we may eaſily per- 


ceive, that a nation which had defiled 
themſelves in ſo many and fo great abo- 
minations, did well deſerve an exemplary 
puniſhment from the righteous Judge of 
the earth; that it was wiſe, as well as 
juſt, to ſhew in their puniſhment, that their 
idols- were not, as they imagined and 
falſely. believed, the givers of long life, 
peace, and worldly proſperity ; but that 
the one true God was alone the ſupreme 
_— of all the 1 of providence; 
ind that none of the ido £o „ in whom 
they | truſted, could ſave, them out of his 
hand, or deliver them, when God ſhould. 


viſit their iniquities. 


May we not alſo perceive a kind deſign, 


in giving ſome remarkable inſtances of 
providence, for the puniſhment, of ſo grobs 
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immoralities, the effects of idolatrous prin- 
ciples and practice, and for the ee 
ment of ſuch acknowledgment and worſhip 
of the true God, as was the beſt preſer- 
vative againſt theſe abominations, by ſome 


_ obſervable inſtances of particular protec- 


tion and favour; to let ſuch worſhippers 


of the true God know, that by keeping 


themſelves from thoſe abominations, the 
natural and uſual effects of idolatry, they 
were to hope for the continuance of ſuch 
particular protection and favour in all after- 
times ? E: | 

Hence it may appear, the ſeverity with 
which the Hebrew hiſtory acquaints us, 
the Canaanites were puniſhed, and the title 
whereby the Hebrews held their land, 
whom God caſt out before them, were no 
ways inconſiſtent with the juſtice, or wiſ- 
dom, or goodneſs of God, as ſome have 
inſinuated. The queſtion is really brought 
to this one point, Whether ſuch abomi- 
nable immoralities, as followed naturally 
and univerſally from their idolatrous prin- 
ciples, and forms of worſhip, were not 
highly criminal; ſo criminal as to deſerve 


2a puniſhment? that it became the juſtice 


and wiſdom of the Governour of the world 
to put ſome ſtop to them, to prevent them 
in ſome meaſure by forming and eſtabliſh- 
ing a conſtitution in which the knowledge 
and worſhip of the one true God ſhould 
preſerved in oppoſition to idolatry, a per- 
tual ſource of innumerable vices and 
1mmoralities. Idolatry, you ſee then, a 
pears in the natural fruits of it, not 
an error of the underſtanding, not at al 
a matter of harmleſs ſpeculation, but a 
fountain of very dangerous immoralities, 
which led men naturally, and even with 
the encouragements of religion, into in- 
temperance, uncleanneſs, murders, and 


many vices, inconſiſtent with the proſperity 


and peace of ſociety, as well as with the 
— — of private perſons. When God 
uniſh ſuch iniquities, he puniſhes 

men Br their wick „ not for their 
errors, . He puniſhes men for ſuch wick- 
edneſs,-as deſerves to be puniſhed, what- 
ever pretended principles or real dictates 
of conſcience it may proceed from. No 
man ſure, can reaſonably account it in- 
—— in a government to puniſh ſodomy, 
iality, or the frequent murder of in- 
nocent children, what pretences ſoever men 
ſaould make to conſcience or religion, in 
vindication of them. The moſt unnatural 
ſins were countenanced by the myſteries 
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of idolatrous worſhip ; the uſe of that ob- 
ſcene ceremony the Phalli, owed its ori- 
ginal to the memory of the fin „ 
nature, and to the hiſtory of a god hallo - 
ing it by his own act. Can any man 
reaſonably call ſuch a reſtraint of vice per- 
ſecution, when not to endeavour by all 
means to reſtrain it, would argue a great 
negle&, weakneſs, and folly, in any ad- 
miniſtration of government whatſoever? _ 
If then the puniſhment for fo kemous 
crimes and immoralities will be juſt and 
wiſe in itſelf, which way can any man find 
out, to make it unjuſt or unwiſe in the ſu- 
preme Governour of the world? How cag 
it be unjuſt in him, to appoint ſuch perſons 
as he ſhall think moſt fit, to execute ſuch 
righteous judgment by his commiſſion ? 
The common rights of nations, and any 
perſonal claim of the Hebrews, are alto- 
gether out of this queſtion ; the hiſtory 
plainly ſhews, they made no perſonal or 
national claim at all to the land of Ca- 
naan; but that God caſt out the people 
before them, for all their abominations ; 
that it was not their own r, but the 
hand of God, which brought them out of 
the land of Egypt, and into the promiſed 
land. So chat the whole is c red as 
the immediate act of God himſelf, for the 
proof of which the hiſtory gives a long 
ſeries of miracles, in Egypt, at the Red- 
Sea, for my years in the wilderneſs, at 
__ taking o A and ſettling the He- 
rew nation in poſſeſſion of the pro- 
miſed land. \ 3 n 
And here let us juſtly obſerve, that this 
very way of puniſhing the Canaanites for 
their many great abominations by the He- 
brew nation, to whom God gave the poſ- 
ſeſſion of their land, has ſome peculi 
marks of wiſdom, which may ſhew it fit 
to be preferred to many other ways; 
ſuch ag peſtilential diſtempers, fire from 
heaven, or a flood, ways in which God 
hath puniſhed the wickedneſs of the world 
in former times. For this was a very fit 
means for the cure, as well as the puniſh- 
ment of e to deſtroy the root of 
theſe. great evils, as well as to executg 
righteous judgment on thoſe who.had com- 
mitted them, This was a deſign every 
way worthy the wiſdom and goodheſs of 
God. Sure then, no ways. inconſiſtent with 
his juſtice, The protection of the Heber 
nation, and the favour of God 'to them 
as a peculiar people, was a viſible and 
ſanding confutation of idolatry ; it ſhewed, 


——— — — — 


the only 


in al 


no place, where the 
naturally and morally poſſible, as every | 


that can remain in ſuch a, i 


* 
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hovah, or no: Thus far then the whole 


that Jehovah, the one true God, the Ki 

of Iſrael, had himſelf an immediate hand 
in the adminiſtration of particular provi- 
dence; that he had not given it out of 
his own hands, into the hands of any in- 
ferior beings whatſoever, which error was 


the great foundation of idolatry. It fur- 


ther ſhewed the power of Jehovah the true 
God, maniffed in the 9 of his 
people, ſugerior to the power of all the 
idols of the Heathen; and that none of 


the falſe gods they worſhipped could be 


compared to Jehovah. 
hasi s a queſtion then not to be argued 
from the common rights of men, na- 
tions; for no ſuch rights, either of inva- 
fion of conqueſt, are ſo much as pretended 
to in the moſt diſtant manner. We ſee 
int in queſtion, is, what are the 
rightsof God's ſupreme authority ? What is 
conſiſtent with the wiſdom of his govern- 
ment, how far he may puniſh the greateſt 
immoralities with temporal evils? Aſc the 
Sacred Hiſtory, it will tell you, the Hebrews 
ſet up no title to the — of Canaan, ei- 
ther civil or religious in their own right; 
it only makes the rights of the Sovereign 
of the world as extenſive as the rights of 
the chief magiſtrates in every government 


are allowed by the laws cf nature and na- 


tions to be over their own ſubjects. The 
doh e on this queſtion only aſſert, that 
God gave a commiſſion to execute his 
Tentence, which was either a forfeiture of 
lands, or life, for a long commiſſion of 
crimes, that deſervedly incurred the for- 
feiture-of bot. 

Whether the Hebrew nation had really 
ſuch a commiſſion from God, or no; whether 


they were truly directed by divine oracle; 
whether ſuch wonders were really wrought 
| before their eyes, and ſuch 4 R e 


inſtances of divine favour protection 
ſeries ſor many years, as the 
Hebrew hiſtory relates : theſe arg all queſ- 
tions of fact. But in all fuch queſtions 
general anq abſtract reaſonings can have 
themſelves are 


one may perceive they are in this caſe. 1 
the fupreme Governour of the world has 
a right t6 give ſuch commiſſion, if it is 
bre (6 alk ths banda of ies” inſtead 
of a plague or fire from heaven, to puniſh 
the wickedneſs of men, the only queſtion 
e is this, 
whether in fact the Hebrew nation did 
really reteive ſuch a commiſſion from je- 


will reſt upon the evidence of the Moſaic 
revelation; and there I ſhall leave it, it 


not being the deſign of this diſſertation 


to ent. r into an argument, in which many, 
as I apprehend, have already given fo full 
ion. Rev. Meſes Lowman. 


5 175. The fu Intnt of the aical pro- 
. ads rus the — ——— 
able argument for the truth of the Bible. 


IT is obſervable that the prophecies 
of Moſes abound moſt in the latter part 
of his writings. As he drew nearer his 
end, it pleaſed God to open to him larger 
proſpects of things. As he was about to 
take leave of the people, he was enabled to 
diſcloſe unto them more particulars of their 
future ſtate and condition. The deſign of 
this work will permit us to take notice 
.of ſuch only as have ſome reference to 
theſe later ages; and we will confine our- 
ſelves principally to the 28th chapter of 
Deuteronomy, the greater part whereof 
we may ſee accompliſhed in the world at 
this preſent time. | 

This great prophet and lawgiver is here 
pr ſing at large to the people the 

e 


diſobedience: and indeed he had foretold 
at ſeveral times and upon ſeveral occaſions, 
that they ſhould be happy or miſerable 
in the world, as they were obedient or 
diſobedient to the law that he had given 
them. And could there be any ſtronger 
evidence of the divine original of the 
Moſaical law? and hath not the interpo- 
ſition of providence been wonderfully re- 
markable in their good or bad fortune ? 
and is not the truth of the prediction 
fully atteſted by the whole ſeries of their 
hiſtory from their firſt ſextlement in Canaan 
to this very day? But he is larger and 
more particular in recounting the c 

than the bleſſings, as if he had a preſcience 
of the — diſobedience, and foreſaw 
that a er portion and 2 conti- 
nuation of the evil would to their 
ſhare, than of the good. I know that ſome 
criticy make a diviſion of theſe prophecies, 
and imagine that one part relates to the 


former captivity of the Jews, and to the 


calamities which they ſuffered under the 
Chaldzans 3 and that the other part re- 
lates to the latter captivity of 2 2 
and to the calamities which they ſuffered 


under the Romans; but there 34-00; need 


nd 


s for obedience, and the curſes for 


an. nd. a>. me. Jos foie” Do a a 
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of any ſuch diſtinction: there is no reaſon 
to think that any ſuch was intended by 
the author; ſeveral pr ies of the one 
part as well as of the other have been ful- 
filled at bach periods, but they have all 
more amply been fulfilled during the lat- 
ter period; and there cannot be a more 
liv way hag they exhibit, of the 
tate of the Jews at preſent. 

1. We will confider them with a view to 
the order of time, rather than the order 
wherein they lie; and we may not im- 
properly begin with this paſſage, ver. 49, 
The Lord ſhall bring a nation againſt 
thee from far, from the end of the earth, 
as ſwift as the cagle flieth, a nation whoſe 
tongue thou ſhalt not underſtand ;” and the 


Chaldæans might be ſaid to come from far, 


in compariſon with the Moabites, Phi- 
ſtines, and other neighbours, who uſed 
to infeſt Judea. Much the ſame deſcrip- 
tion is given of the Chaldæans by 


Jeremiah, (v. 15.) Lo, I wy bring king 


a nation you from far, 
of Iſrael, faith the Lord: it is a mighty 
Ge tengeage — — 
e thou | not, nei 
— whes they ſay. He com- 
pares them in like manner to eagles. 
2 iv. 19.) Our perſecutors are 
ifter than eo eaples of the heaven : they 
purſued us upon the-mountains, they Jaid 
wait for us in the wilderneſs.” But this 
deſcription cannot be ied to any na- 
tion with ſuch propriety as to the Romans. 
They were truly brou 
— — Ve —— 
two great uerors eſtroy ers 
of the — — from commanding 
here in Britain, The Romans too for the 
rapidity of their conqueſts might very well 
be compared to eagles, and perhaps not 
without an alluſion to the ſtandard of the 
Roman armies, which was an eagle: and 
their language was more unknown to the. 
jews than the Chaldee. 
2. The enemies of the Jews are farther 
iſed in the next verſe. A na- 
tion of fierce — — — = 
regard the perſon of the ald, nor 
vour to the Such were the Chal- 
deans ; and the 
preſaly, (2 Chron. xxxvi. 17.) „that for the 
wickedneſs of rhe Jews G0 
them the king of the Chaldees, 
their young men with the fward, in the 
houſe of their ſanſtuary, and had no com- 
paſion upon young 
man, or him that ſtooped for age; he gave 


from far; from 


man or maiden, old ſieged 
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them all into his hand. Such alſo were 
the Romans: for when Velpatan entered | 
Gadara, Joſephus ſaith, that he flew. 
man by man, the Romans ſhowing mercy. 
to no age, out of hatred to the nation, and 
remem r The 


ke ſlaughter was made at Gamala, for 
nobody eſcaped beſides two women, an 
they eſcaped by concealing. themſelves 


from the rage of the Romans. For they. 


did not ſo much as ſpare. young children, 


but every one at that time ſnatching up 
many caſt them down from the cĩtadel. 
Their enemies wers ali wp botugy ang 
. 

e thee in all thy gates, unti igh 
EY walls come . down, —— 
thou truſtedſt, throughout all thy land. 
So Shalmaneſer king of Aſſyria came up 

and decade 
y took it. 


we may read in Joſephus's hiſtory of the 
Jewiſh war, ſeveral fortified 
laces, befoxe they beſieged and deſtroyed: 
eruſalem. And the Jews v walk 
ze ſaid to have in their high 
fenced walls, for, they ſeldom ventured. a, 
battle in the opens field. Th i 
the ſtrength and ſituation of eruialem, as 


, 7.) infomuch that they are repreſented 
ying (Jer. xXxi. 13.) * Who came. 


down againſt us? or who. ſhall enter into, 
our habuation??? i 


tiftorian ſaith ex- Titus. 


find, he 


mine in Samariaʒ and behold they beſieged | 
24 it, 


— . « —ͥ2nmmͤ̃ 
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t until an _afs's head was fold for fourſevre 


pieces of ſilver, and the fourth part of 
a cab of dove's dung for five pieces of 


8 
Klver.“ (2 ar e And when Ne- 


buchadnezzar beſie eruſalem, © the 
famine ar in the city, and there 
was no bread for the le of the land.” 
(2 Kings xxv. 3.) And in the hſt ſiege 
of Jeruſalem by the Romans there was 
a moſt terrible famine in the city, and 
Joſephus hath given ſo melancholy an 
account of it, that we cannot read it with- 
out ſhuddering. He faith particularly, 
that women ſnatched the food out of the 

y - mouths of their huſbands, and ſons 
of their fathers, and (what is moſt miſera- 
ble) mothers of their infants: and in ano- 
ther place he faith, that in every houſe, 


F there appeared any ſemblance of food, 
2 battle enſued, and the deareſt friends and 


relations fought with one another, ſnatch- 
away the miſerable proviſions of life: 

ally were the words of Moſes ful- 

ed, ver. 54. &c. © the man's eye ſhall 
be evil toward his brother, and toward the 
wife of his boſom, and towards his children, 
auſe he hath nothing left him in the 

„ and in the ſtraitneſs wherewith thine 
enemies ſhall diftreſs thee in all thy gates,” 
in like manner the woman's „ eye 


F. Nay it was expreſsly foretold, that 
* only the men, but eyen the women 


it here, ver. 53, 
FA eat the fruit of thine 

body, the fleſh of thy ſons and of thy 
Innghters — more. particularly ver. 


> and ſlaughters which they 


It was fulfilled again about goo years after 
the time of Moles, a among 9 the 
ſiege of Jeruſalem before the Babyloniſh 
captivity; and Baruch thus expreſſeth it, 
(it. 1, &c.) „The Lord hath made good 
his word, which he pronounced againſt us, 
to bring upon us great plagues, ſuch as 
never happened ander the whole heaven, 
as it came to paſs in Jerufalem, accord- 
ing to the things that were written in 
the law of Moſes, that a man ſhould eat 
the fleſh of his own ſon, and the fleſh of 
his own daughter:” and Jeremiah thus 
laments it in his Lamentations,” (vi. 10.) 
« The hands of the pitiful women have 
ſodden their own children, they were their 
meat in the deſtruction of the daughter 
of my people.“ And again it was ful- 
filled above 1500 years after the time of 
Moſes in the laſt ſiege of Jeruſalem by 
Titus, and we read in Joſephs particularly 
of a noble woman's killing and eating 
her own ſucking child. Moſes faith, 
The tender and delicate woman among 
you, who would not adventure to ſet the 
fole of her foot upon the ground, for deli- 
cateneſs and tenderneſs :** and there can- 
not be a more natural and lively deſcrip- 
tion of a woman, who was according to 
Joſephus illuſtrious for her family and 
riches. Moſes ſaith, “ ſhe ſhall eat them 
for want of all things: and according to 
— — ſhe had — plundered of all 
r ſubſtance and proviſions by the tyrants 
and ſoldiers. Moſes faith, that ſhe ſhould 
do it & ſecretly; and according to Joſe- 
phus, when ſhe had boiled and eaten half, 
ſhe covered up the reſt, and kept it for ano- 
— EE 
iſtant periods hath this n 
fulfilled ; and one would — that 
ſuch diſtreſs and horror had almoſt tran- 
ſrended ' imagination, and much leſs that 


any perſon could certainly have foreſeen 


and ; "IE 
6. Great numbers of them were to be 


ie deſtroyed, ver. 62. « And ye ſhall be 


left few in number, whereas ye were, as 
the ſtars of heaven for multitude.” Now 
not to mention any other of the calamities 
| | have undergone, 
there was in the laſt fiege of Jeruſalem by 


| Titus an infinite multitude, faith Joſephus, 


who periſhed by famine : and he computes, 
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fame author hath given us an account of 
240-490 deſtroyed in Jeruſalem and other 
Judea, beſides 99,200 made pri- 
— as Baſnage has reckoned them 
from that hiſtorian's account. In 
there is not a nation upon earth, that hath 
been expoſed to ſo many maſlacres and 
perſecutions. Their hiſtory abounds with 
them. If God had not given them a 
promiſe of a numerous poſterity, the whole 
race would many a time have been ex- 
tirpated. 
7. They were to be carried into Egypt, 
and ſold for ſlaves at a very low price, ver. 


MORAL 


68. „ And the Lord ſhall bring thee into 
Egypt again, with ſhips : there ye 
red be ld unto your enemies for bond- 


men and bondwomen, and no man ſhall 
buy you.” They had come out of Egypt 
triumphant, but now they ſhould return 
thither as ſlaves. They had walked through 
the ſea as dry land at their coming out, 
but now they ſhould be carried thither in 
ſhips. They might be carried thither in the 
— of the Tyrian or Sidonian merchants, 
the Romans who had a fleet in the 

M — ay - this me nr, chan 
way of conve o man oners, 
—— Sb — gt 
Joſephus, roo in the reigns of the two _ 

tolemies many of the Jews were ſlaves in 
Egypt. And when Jeruſalem was taken 
by Titus, of the captives who were above 
17 years he ſent many bound to the works 
in Egypt; thoſe under 17 were ſold; but 
ſo little care was taken of theſe captives, 
that eleven thouſand of them periſhed for 
want, And we learn from St. Jerome, - 
that after their laſt overthrow by 
many thouſands of them were ſold, and ſe 
who's _ _ be — ——— 
into Egypt, p or 
famine, or were waffe IE 

ts. 

8. were to be rooted out of their 
own ver. 63. „ And ye ſhall be 
2 off the land whither thou 


goeſt to it.“ They hs indeed 
plucked yore off 1 when the 


ten tribes were carried into captivity by ca 
the king of Aflyria, and other natiqns were 
planted in their ſtead ; and when the two 
other tribes were carried away captive ta 
ö when the Romans took 
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all together 


by the inha- 


233 
he publiſhed an edi& 0 
pain of death to a der i 2 ſalem, or 
even to ap roach the country round about 
it. Tertullian and Jerome ſay, that they ' 
were prohibited from entering into Judea. 
From that time to this their country hath 
been in the poſſeſſion of foreign lords and 
maſters, few of the Jews dwelling in it, 
and thoſe only of a low ſervile condition. 
Benjamin of Tudeta i in Spain, a celebrated 
Jew of the twelfth century, travelled into 
all parts to viſit thoſe of his own nation, and 
to an exact ſtate of their affairs: and 
he hath reported, that Jeruſalem was almoſt 
entirely abandoned the Jews, He 
found there not above two hundred | 
who were for the moſt dyers of wool | 
and who every year purchaſed the pri 
of the of that trade. They line 
David's tower, and made 
there a very little fi If Jeruſalem 
had ſo few Jews. in it, the reſt of the holy 
land was ſtill more depopulate. He found 
two of them in one city, twenty in another, 
moſt whereof were dyers. In other places 
there were more perſons; but in upper 
Galilee, where the nation was in greateſt 
repute after the ruin of Jeruſalem, he found 
hardly any Jews at all. A very accurate 
and faithful traveller of our own nation, 


23 the valleys, and theſe the moun · 
urks there ok but many 


ews, —— no 
= hey no une ak 
3 they were not only to be plucked 
from —— but alſo10 den. 
perſed into all nations, ver. 25. « And 
ſhalt be removed in all the kin ofthe. 
Ir ä : 
r 
ef eprom 
9 — (i. 8, 9.) eonfeſſeth that theſe 
were fulklled in the Baby loniſn 
g 7; burtey have more amply ben 
"What people ig 
ews by — hwes What people-1 
r as they? 
pg Farr Tr — Hſ—A— 
to them, or to which they are rs? 
—— n are 
moll. 5f the countries of 


4. 


or ff 
| * there are ſeveral 
ee and 2 
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families o them in the Weſt Indies. They baniſhed from Prague the queen 
circulate through where trade and of — 8 > os 
money circulate; 12. e  * oppreſſed and 
; .'. ſpoiled evermore7* and their: © houſes” 
i and. «4 vineyards,” their « oxen” and 
— 
b | « beo cruſh. 
pie, as Moſes: had before foretold, Levit. ed alway,” ver. 29, & And what fre- 
n. 445" © quent ſeizures have been made of their 
wi eſtects in almoſt all countries? how often 
caſt them away, neither will I abhor them, have they been fined and fleeced by almoſt 
all governments? how often have th 
been forced to redeem their lives wi 
what is almoſt as dear as their. lives, 
their treaſure? Influnces are innumerable. 
We will only cite an hiſtorian of our own, 
who ſays that Henry III. always polled 
the Jews at every low ebb of his fortunes. 
One Abraham, who was found delinquent, 
was forced 20 pay ſeven hundred marks 
for his redemption. Aaron, another Jew, 
n roteſted, that the king had taken from 
| — im at times thirty nd marks of 
es? Where is any thing compara · filver, befides two hundred marks of gold, 
bie to this to be found in all the hiftories which he had preſented to the queen. And 
_ ani is all the nations under the ſun? in like manner he uſed many others of the 
| they: ſhould ſuffer much jews. And when they were baniſhed in 
the reign of Edward I. their eftates were 
a confiſcated, and immenſe ſums thereby 
halt thou find no; caſe, neither accrued to the crown. 254m 
p | 13. „ Their ſons and their daughters 
have been ſo far from finding reſt, that they ſhould be given unto another people,” ver. 
kave been baniſhed from city to city, from 32. And in ſeveral countries, in Spain 
country to country. In many places they and Portugal particularly, their children 
| havebeen recalled, and baniſh- have been taken from them by order of the 
ed again. We will only juſt mention their — Cie War a I 
at baniſhments in modern times, and religion. The fourth council of 'Toledo 
ordered that all their children ſhould be 
2 ——— . 
take of their errors, and that ſhould be 
ſhut up in monaſteries, to be inſtructed in 
the Chriſtian truths. And when they were 
baniſhed from , the king, ſays 
eir children, under 
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of their eye 


ml pram hve hey 


moſt of them paid dearly vo-: John II. for a 
refuge in Portugal, but within a few years 
were” expelled | from thence ao by hie 
facceffor Emanuel. And in our own ume, 
within: theſe tew years, they were 
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of the Jews took 
Maſada, where being cloſely beſieged by © 
the Romans, they at the 2 of 
Eleazar their r, firſt murdered their 
wives and children; then ten men were 


choſen by lot to ſlay the reſt ; this being 


done, one of the ten was choſen in like 
manner to kill the other nine; which hav- , 


ing executed, he ſet ſire to the place, and 


then, ſtabbed himſelf. There were nine 
hundred and ſixty who periſhed in this 


and five boys. eſcaped by 
in the aqueducts under 
another inſtance we have in our Eugliſh 
hiſtory. For in the reign of Ric the 
Firſt, when the people were in arms to make 
a general maſlacre of them, fifteen hundred 
them ſeized on the city of York to 
defend themſelves; but being beſieged 
offered to 
their lives with money. The offer bei 
refuſed, 4s þ 
was better to eouſly 
than to fall into os hone 


g themſelves 
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refuge in the caſtle of ſub 


ble, fince ſuch fort of 
miſerable manner ; and wy two women 


fact, knew. thaſe diflemblers. 2 = 


capitulate, and to ranſome 5 


them cried in deſpait, that it 
the law, for 

of the Chriftians. diſſemb 
Every one immediately took his knife, and _ 


the people and clergy of this — 
churchmen c: 


of them himſelf, and bent the Knee be 


ſtabbed his wife and children. The men mei 


aſterwards retired into the ki 
which they ſet on fire, in whi 


8 . 


wood and ſtone, ver. 365 and again ver. 64. 
* they ſhould ſerve other gods, which 
neither they nor their fathers had known, 
even wood and ſtone,” And is it not too 
common for E in popiſh countries 
to comply with 


* 
It] 


lt 


MH: 
i 
3H 


4: 
j 
J 


8 palace, all 
con- 


15. They ſhould ſerve other gods, ir perſons 
Enn med: 
_Heathens, and Chriſtians, however. they 


idolatrous worſhip of 
the church of Rome, and to bow down to 


erbial 
y odiaus 


may diſagree in other points, yet gene- 


ith 


11 
bert 


Ht 


10-foretel an end of their calamitivs, they 
have. only falſe Meiiabs to. debude: them 


- 
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3 for men to know. 
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end aggravate their misfortunes. In their The wiſdom of men is moſt known by the 


| captivities they had the comfort of weight of the things they ſpeak ; and there. 
—— conveyed to the ſame place; they fore that wherein the wiſdom of God is 
A together in the land of Goſhen, they diſcovered, cannot contain any thing that 
- were carried r to Babylon: but now is mean and trivial; they muſt be matters 
"they are diſperſed all over the face of the of the higheſt importance, which the Su- 
earth. What nation hath ſuffered ſo much, Ruler of the world vouchſafes to 
—— endured ſo long ? what nation, peak wo men concerning : and ſuch we 
5 as a diſtinct people in their own - ſhall find the matters which God hath 
"country, ſolong as theſe have done in their revealed in his word to be, which either 
<difperfion into all countries? and what a concern the rectifying ohr apprehenſions 
£ i 1 is thi 1 of his nature, or making known to men 
| + their ſtate and condition, or diſcovering 
> the way whereby to avoid eternal miſery, 
Now which is there of theſe three, which 


| Tos ug, und-yorne we foe fulltlin in the "ſuppoſing God to diſcover his mind to the 


world at this very time: and what ſtronger world, it doth not highly become him to 
"proofs can we defire of the divine legation peak to men of ? 

of Moſes? How theſe inſtances may affect 1. What n 
others, I know / not; but for myſelf I muſt concern men to know, than God himſelf? 
acknowledge, they not only convince, but or what more glorious and excellent object 


amaze and aſtoni beyond expreſſion. could he diſcover than himſelf to the 
NG truly, as Moſes foretold they i ing certainly which 
be, and a wonder for ſhould more commend Scriptures to 
ever, ver. 45, 46. Moreover all theſe we may grow more 
"curſes ſhall come upon thee, and ſhall pur- ; that we. may know 
Z 
. | hea not many | 
unto the voice of the Lord ings 1 We may by them 
ts, and - underſtand with ſafety what the eternal 
and they ſhall purpoſes of God were as to the of 
for a wonder, man's recovery 25 death of his Son; 
b — th 

"> 03 great wi z not in 
5 Yep fo contrivance of the world, and ordering of 
Scripture, it, but in the gradual revelations of him- 
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come ; what his aim was in laying ſuch a 
load of ceremonies on his- people of the 
Jews; by what ſteps and d he made 
way for the full revelation of his will to the 
by ſpeaking in theſe laſt days by his 
after he had ſpoke at ſundry times 


matters which are revealed. 2. The 
ner! | . ” they * © 


to the minds of men, an 


_ 
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of ſuch who are dejected under the ſenſe of 
his diſpleaſure, and yet their love is ſincere 
him! With what profound humi- 


diſtance, and yet what reſtleſs importunity 
dowe therein lud the ſouls oH Gocke p e 
addreſſing themſelves to him in prayer 
With what chearfulneſs do they ſerve him, 
with what confidence do they truſt him, with 
what reſolution do they adhere to him in all 
ſtreights and difficulties, with what patience 
do they ſubmit to his will in their greateſt 
extremities! How fearful are they of ſin- 
ning againſt God, how careful to pleaſe 
him, how regardleſs of ſuffering, when they 


muſt chooſe either that or , how 
little ap ve of men's . 
while y enjoy the favour God ! 


Now all theſe things which are ſo fully and 


abundantly ſet forth to us the exu 
and pleonaſm of God's grace and 

towards his people, which makes them 
delight ſo much in him, and be ſo ſenſible 
of his diſpleaſure. But above all other 
diſcoveries of God's x , his ſending 
his Son into the world to die for finners, is 
that which the Scri ſets forth with 


of words, but the gravity, weight, and 
perſuaſiveneſs of the matter contained in 


our frozen hearts into a current of thankful 
obedience to God, than the vigorous re- 
eQion ofthe beams of God's love through 
Jeſus Chriſt us? Was there ever ſo 
| an 
was it 
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le to be imagined, that that 


3 
— 


offer the pardon of it, and ſend his Son into 


ſo heartily repent of his ſins, as: to deny 
himſelf, and take up his croſs and follow 
Chriſt! Well might the Apoſtle: ſay, 
* This is a fai ſaying, and worthy of 
all acceptation, that Jeſus Chriſt came into 


25508 


« 
8 


leſs are all the voluminous diſcourſes of 
iloſophers, compared with this ſentence ! 
Jejune and unſatisfactory are all the 
diſcoveries they had of God and. his good- 
pariſon of what we have by 


neſs,/in com 
the Goſpel ef Chriſt | Well might Paul 


Fre F 4 


nothing but Chriſt and him crucified. 
Chriſt-crucified is the library which trium- 
nt ſouls will be ſtudying in to all eternity. 
is the only library which to commend 
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lity, what holy boldneſs, what becoming 


pathetically * in Scripture, do 
et 


them. And what can tend more to melt 


of love heard of! nay, 
God who perfectly hates fin, ſhould himſelf i 
theworld toſecure it to the finner, who doth : 


the world to ſave ſinners.” How dry and 


then ſay, „That he determined to know - 


237 
is the true {argivor: ee that which 
cures: the ſoul of all its maladies and diſ- 
er 5 5 © 5 2 


| compote them; other knowledge is apt to 
ſwell men into 


high conceits and opinions 
of themſelves, this brings them to the trueſt 
view of themſelves, and thereby to humili- 
ty and ſobriety ;| other knowledge leaves 
men's hearts as it found them, this alters 
them and makes them better. 80 tran-' 
ſcendent an excellency is there in the 
knowledge of Chriſt crucified above the 
ſublimeſt ſpeculations in the world. 
And ING oO — ie 
we enj Seripture, that therein we 
. 
0 3 ' $, 
that in his own language? Shall we 
admire and praiſe what we meet with in 
Heathen phi which is generous 
— any and ſhall we not adore the 
infinite fulneſs of the Scriptures, which run 
over with continued reſſions of that 
and a higher nature? What folly is it to 
iloſophers, and to contemn the fat, the 
plenty and fulneſs of the Scriptures ? 
there be not far more valuableand excellent 
diſcoveries of the divine nature and | 
fections, if there be not far more cellent 


dieorer the dejleats.of: God thanme ind 
in Scripture concerning him? If therefore. 
gns of ſo excellent a being as God is, 
be a thing deſirable to human nature, we. 
have the greateſt cauſe to admire the ex- 


cellency and adore wwe fulneſs of e 


Seriptures, which gives ſo large, rational, 


and compleat account of the being and, 
1 atributesof God. Andwhich tends yet more 
. | . to 
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concerning God, do not at all cc 


nt 


1 


fl 


qu 


- of Tully's works, is true of the whole 
volume of the creation.” There are admi- 
rable things to be found in them: but the 
Chriſt is not legible there. The 
redemption is not engraven on 
of providence ; if it had, a par- 
vine revelation had been unneceſ - 
and the apoſtles were ſent on a nced- 
rrand, which the world had underſtood 
i their preaching; viz. That God 
riſt reconciling the world- unto 
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reconciliation committed to 

it were eommon to them with the 
of the world ? and the apoſile's 
elſewhere might have been eaſily 
anſwered, How can men hear without a 
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ery might be made from providence of the 


plaeability of God's nature, and that God 
never left himſelf without a witneſs of his 


greateſt ſeverity, and thereby did give men 
- encouragement to hearken out and enquire 
| after the true way of being reconciled to 

God; yet all rhis amounts not to a firm 
foundation for faith as to the remiſſion of 

ſin, which doth ſuppoſe God himſelf pub- 
ere race and indemnity to the 
world, wherein he aſſures the pardon of 


ſin to ſuch as truly v and unſeignadly 
believe his holy Goſgel.- Now is — 

an ineſtimable advantage we enjoy by the 
Scri that therein we underſtand what 

. himſelf hath diſcovered of his own- 
7 

us to t 4Cious terms 

in faith and . which 
neceſſarily s from theſe two, hearty 
and ſincere obedience? +: _ A 

y 2. ö 
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2. The Seriptures give-the moſt faith- 
ſul repreſentation of — — and condi- 


ture, condition, and. immagtality of the 
| before divine revelation was made 
known to mankind by the galpel of Chriſt; 
but lite and immortality was broughto 
light by the goſpel,” and the future 
of the, ſoul. of man, not diſcovered: in an 
uucertain Platonical way, but with the 
greateſt light and evidence from that God 
who hath tie ſupreme diſpoſal: af fouls, 
and the-efore beſt knows and underſtands 
them. The Scriptures plainly and fully 
reygal a judgment to come, in which God 
will udge the ſecrets of all hearts, when 
every one muſt Bye an account of himſelf 
unto God, and will call men to give 
an account of their ſtewardſhip here of all 
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the expences they have been at, and the 
improvements they have made of the talents 
he put into their hands. So that the 


diſcovery of the certainty of the future ſlate 
2 diſlodged from the body. 
But this is not all which the Scripture diſ- 
covers as to. the ſtate of the ſoul;. for it 


ns future ſtate, but it is the moſt 


looking-glaſs, to diſcover all the ſpots and 
CN hotel: aokns y ſhews 


what their nature is, and whither 
tend. The true original of all that dii- 
order and di lure which is in the ſoul 
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tion of the ſoul. of man, The world was 
almok loſt in diſputes. cqneerving the na · ſe 


the receipts they have had from him, and 


1 — ofthe 
of che ſoul, and the conditions which abide 


is not only a proſpective-glaſo, reaching to and 
* , IF 


where they are, but whence they came, + 
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* world,“ * alone is the true 
near to od. with a true — 
ing our 


- 


h 
not only for grace to ſubdne 2 ole 
temptations Conquer the devil and the 


world; 


wo 


* 


fight; and finiſhed our courſe, tient 
exntinuance in well doing, we may juſtly 
look for » honour, and 1 » 
and that «crown of righteouſneſs which 
is laid up for thoſe who wait in faith,” holi- 
neſs, and humility for: the appearance of 
Chriſt from heaven. Nom what things 
can there be of greater moment and im- 
portance for men to know, or God to re- 


Z 
L 


ecrning them, which they could never have to 


had without. divine- revelation. As the 


nature of true happineſs, whierein it lay, 


and how to be obtained, 28 
c 


n rip- the li 
| tires give us full ſatisfaction concerning in. 


> ©_- 


* 
Ul 


of a future ſtate 


our comprehenſion ; but 


never enter into the ki 


when it is his 
ur Will God j men at the great day for 
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it. True contentment under the troubles 


; of life, which the Scripture only acquaints 


us with the true unds of; and all the 


1 eathen moraliſts fall as 


1 of, as the directions of an em- 
piric do of a wiſe and frilful phyſician. 
8 1 which can 
a grounded expectation 

| TT nals nies death 

leads men to, which cannot be had but 
through the right unde ing of the 
Word of God. Thus we ſee excel- 
lency of the matters themſelves contained 
in this revelation of the mind of God to 


the world. 


A the matters themſelves. are. of an 
excellent nature, ſo is the manner where- 


y 
3 ealed in the Scriptures; and 


t. . Re 5 

1. In a clear and picuous manner ; 
„ ſome paſſages 
which are hard to be underſtood, as being 
either prophetical, or conſiſting of ambi- 
matters above 
thoſe things 
which concern the terms of man's ſalva- 
tion, are delivered with the greateſt evi- 


guous phraſes, or containi 


le to pleaſe God”—that 
without holineſs none ſhall ſee the Lord” 
— that « unleſs we be born again we can 


theſe and ſuch like thin 
Clear, that it is nothin 


them; God intended 


ir eternal ha 
dings whih they could 


not underſtand ? Strange, that ever men 


CC 


of heaven: 
are ſo plain and 
mens ſhutting - 


their eyes againſt the light can keep them 
* 125 . 


ppineſs ? 
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was viſible enough, if it were a judgment 
for the men of Sodom not to ſee it; 
= . criptures OO plain A 

ible enough, if it be fo great a judgment 
OW 14 them. f i 

2. In a powerful and authoritative 
manner; as the things contained in Scrip- 
ture do nat ſo much beg acceptance as 
command it; in that the expreſſions where- 
in our duty is concerned, are ſuch as awe 
men's conſciences and pierce to their 
hearts and to their ſecret thoughts ; all 
things are open and naked before this 
Word of z every ſecret of the mind 
and thought of the heart lies open to its 
ſtroke and force; © it is quick and power- 


ful, ſharper than a two-edged fword, pierc- _ 


ing to the dividing aſunder of ſoul and 
ſpirit, and of the joints and marrow, and 
is a diſcerner of the thoughts and intents 
of the heart.” The word is a teleſcope to 
diſcover the great luminaries of the world, 
the truths of higheſt concernment to the 
ſouls of men, and it is ſuch a microſcope 
as diſcovers to us the ſmalleſt atom of our 
thoughts, and diſcerns the moſt ſecret in- 
tents of the heart. And as far as this light 
reachethy it comes with power and aut 
rity, as it comes armed with the majeſty of 
that God 'who reveals it, whoſe authority 
extends over the ſoul and conſcience of 
man in its moſt ſecret and hidden re- 
ceſſes, WH | 
3- In a pure and unmixed manner; in 
all other writings, how ſoever, we 
have a great mixture of droſs and 
together; here is nothing but pure 
diamonds without flaws, (ns wi 
The moſt current coins of the world have 
their alloys of baſer metals, there is no 
fuch mixture in divine truths; as they all 
come from the ſame author, ſo they all 
have the ſame purity. There is a Urim 
and Thummim upon the whole Scripture, 
light and perfection in every part of it. 
In the Philoſophers we may meet, it 
be, with ſome ſcattered fragments of 4 
metal, amidſt abundance of droſs and im- 
pure ore; here we have whole wedges of 
gold, the ſame vein of purity and holineſs 
running through the whole book of Scrip- 
tures, Hence it is called the form of 
ſound words;” here have been no huckfters 
to corrupt and mix their own inventions 
with divine truths, 99 N 
4. In an uniform and agreeable man- 


old, 


ner, This I grant is not ſufficient of it 
to prove the Scriptures to be divine, 


becauſe all men do not contradict hem- 
ever in their writings, buc yet here are 
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at ſpots. Penne 


and calamities. And under all the diff. 
i before, under, and 


© 


the agreeableneſs of the parts 
of Scripture to cach other, which are not 
to be found in mere human writings.” 
1. That this doctrine was delivered by 
perſons who lived in different ages and 
times from each other. Uſually one age 
corrects another's faults, and we are apt to 
pity the ignorance of our predeceſſors, ' 
when it may be our poſterity may think 
us as ignorant, as we do them. But in 
the Sacred Scripture we read not one age 
condemning another; we find light ſtill in 
creaſing in the ſeries of times in Scripture, 
but no reflections in any time upon the 
ignorance, or weakneſs of the precedent; 
dimmeſt light was ſufficient for its age, 


and was a ſtep to further diſcovery. Quin= 
tilian gives it as the reaſon” of the great 


uncertainty of Grammar rules, quia non 
analogia dimiſſa cœlo formam loquendi 
dedit; that which he wanted as to Gram - 
mar, we have as to divine truths; they 
are delivered from heaven, and therefore 
2 always uniform and agreeable to each 

r. . : 


of different intereſts in 


2 
ſorie Poculiar clreamilailces-t6 Be G 
and ſidered in 


2. | 
the world. God made choice of men of 


all ranks to be inditers of his. oracles, to 
make it appear it was no matter of ſtate 


policy, or particular intereſt,” which was 
contained in his word, which perſons of 


ſuch different intereſts could not have 
agreed in as they do. We have Moſes, 
David, Solomon, perſons of royal rank 


gold _— 3 and can it be any mean thing, 
W. 


theſe think it their glory to be 
rs of? We have Iſaiah, 
accompliſhments, and can it be any trivial 
thing which theſe * themſelves in? 
We have Amos, other prophets in 
the Old Teſtament, and the apoſtles in the 
New, of the meaner ſort of men in the 
world, yet all theſe join in concert to- 
gether; when God tunes their ſpirits, all 
agree in the ſame ſtrain of divine truths, and 
gire light and harmony to each other, 

3. By perſons in different places and 
conditions; ſome in e in their 
on country, ſome under baniſhment and 
adverſiiy, yet all agreeing in the ſame 
ſubſtance of doctrine; of which no altera - 
tion we ſee was made, either for the flattery 
er, or for ayoiding miſeriey* 


ferent diſp 
after the Jaws though the management uf” 
things was different, yet the doQrine and 
deſign was for ſubſtance: che fame in all.” 

R : | All 


aniel, and 
other perſons of the higheſt education and 
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ſame common principles of religion; the 
ſame ground of acceptance with God, and 
obligation to duty was common to all, 
though the peculiar inſtances wherein 
God was ſerved might be different ac- 


| S 


cording to the ages of growth in the 


church of God. So that this great uni- 


formiĩty conſidered in theſe circumſtances, 


is an nt that theſe things came ori- 
ginally the ſame Spirit, though con- 
veyed through different inſtruments to the 


| knowledge of the world. 


5. In a perſuaſive and convincing man- 
ner: and that theſe ways, 1. Bringing di- 
vine truths down to our capacity, clothin 
ee matter in familiar expreſſions an 

ilitudes, that ſo they might have the 
eaſier admiſſion into our minds. 2. Pro- 
pounding things as our intereſt, which are 
our duty: thence God ſo frequently in 
Scnpture, recommends our duties to us 
under all thoſe motives which are wont to 
have the greateſt force on the minds 
men; and annexeth gracious promiſes to 


and if theſe will not prevail 1 men, 


what motives will? z. Courting us to 


abedience, when he might not only com- 
eee Hae puniſh preſently for 
- diſobedience. Hence are thoſe moſt 
pathetical and affectionate ftrains we read 


in Scripture: O that there were ſuch a a 


heart within them, that they would fear 


clean? when ſhall it once be: Turn ye, 
er ee why will 
e dic 


O houſe of Iſrael? How ſhall 
thee up, E raim ? ſhall I 
thee ? 


and yet what ſweetneſs and condeſcenſion 
is there in theſe expreſſions | What obſti- 
my rebellion is it in men for them 


TH 
5 


matchleſs and unparalleled ſtrain of rhe · 
toric is there in the Scripture, far above the 
art and infinuations of the moſt admired 


orators. Thus we ſee the peculiar excel - 


lency of the manner wherein the matters 
contained in Scripture are revealed to us: 
thus we have conſidered the excellency of 
the Scripture, as it 1s a diſcovery of God's 
mind to the world. | 
The Scriptures may be conſidered as 
a rule of life, or as a law of God, which 
is given for the government of the lives 


of men, and therein the excell of 


it lies in the nature of the duties, and the 
encouragements to the practice of them. 
1. In the nature of the duties required, 


which are moſt becoming God to require, 


molt reaſonable for us to 1 
1. Moſt becoming God to uire, as 
they are moſt ſuitable and ag to the 
divine nature, the imitation of which in 
our actions is the ſubſtance of our religion. 
Imitation of him in his and holi- 
neſs, 1 ten; [ 
i rowing in piety. 
15 K grace Ss mercy, by our kindneſs 
to all men, forgiving the injuries nien do 
unto us, doing good unto our greateſt ene- 
mies, In his juſtice and equity, by doing 
as we would be done by, and AN 
conſcience void of offence towards 
and towards men. 'The firſt takes in the 
duties of the firſt, the other the duties of 
the ſecond table. All acts of pi towards 
God, are a part ef juſtice; for as Tully faith, 
Quid aliud eſt pietas nifi juſtitia dverſus 
deos? And ſo our loving God with our 
whole hearts, our entire and fincere obe- 
1 
juſtice; for thereby we t unto 
God that which is his due from us as we 


are his creatures. We ſee then the whole 
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them, can doubt of the excellency of them. 
All natural worſhip is founded from the 
dictates of nature, all inſtituted worſhip on 
God's revealed will; and it is one of the 
prime dictates of nature, that God muſt be 
univerſally obeyed. Beſides, God requires 
nothing but what is apparently man's in- 
tereſt to do; God prohibits nothing but 
what will deſtroy him if he doth it; ſo that 
the commands of the Scriptures are very 
jaſt and reaſonable. 

2. The encouragements are more than 
roportionable to the difficulty of obe- 
ience. God's commands are in them- 

ſelves eaſy, and moſt ſuitable to our natures. 
What more rational for a creature than to 


- obey his Maker? All the difficulty of re- 


ligion ariſeth from the corruption of nature. 
Now God, to encourage men to conquer 
the difficulties arifing thence, hath pro- 
pounded the ſtrongeſt motives, and moſt 
prevailing arguments to obedience. Such 
are the conſiderations of God's love and 
nes manifeſted to the world by ſend- 
ing his Son into it to die for finners, and 
to give them an example which they are to 
follow, and by his readineſs through him 
to pardon the ſins, and accept the perſons 
of lach who ſo receive him as to walk in 
him; and by his promiſes of grace to aſſiſt 
them in the wreſtling with the enemies of 
their ſalvation. And to all theſe add that 
rw and unconceivable reward which 
hath promiſed to all thoſe who ſin- 
cerely obey him, and by theſe things we 
ſee how much the encouragements over- 
weigh the difficulties, and that none can 
make the leaſt pretence that there is no 
motive ſufficient to down-weigh the trou- 
bles which attend the exerciſe of obedience 
to the will of God, So that we ſee what 
a peculiar excellency there is in the 
Scriptures as a rule of life, above all the 
precepts of mere moraliſts, the foundation 
of obedience being laid deeper in man's 
obligation to ſerve his Maker, the prac- 
tice of obedience being carried higher in 
thoſe moſt holy precepts which are in 
Scripture, the reward of obedience being 
mcomparably greater than what men are 
able to conceive, much leſs to promiſe or 
beſtow. 8. | 
The excellency of the Scriptures appears 
as they contain in them a covenant of 


grace, or the tranſactions between God 


and man in order to his eternal happineſs. 
The more memorable any tranſactions are, 
the more valuable are any authentic re- 
cords of them, The Scriptures contain 


| and mag uy the 
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in them the Magna Charta of heaven, an 
act of pardon with the royal aſſent of hea- 
ven, a proclamation of good - will from God 
towards men; and can we then ſet too 
great a value on that Which contains all 
the remarkable paſſages between God and 
the ſouls of men, in order to their felicity, 
from the beginning of the world? Can we 
think, fince there is a God in the world 
of infinite ga eve that he ſhould ſuffer 
all mankind to periſh inevitably without 
his propounding any means for eſcaping 
of eternal miſery? Is God ſo good to men 
as to this preſent life; and can we think, 
if man's ſoul be immortal, that he ſhould 
wholly negle& any offer of good. to men 
as to their eternal welfare? Or is it poſſible 
to imagine that man ſhould be happy in 
another world without God's promiſing it, 
and preſcribing conditions in order to it? 

If fo, then this happineſs is no free gift of 
God, unleſs he hath the beſtowing and 
promiſing of it; and man is no rational 
agent, unleſs a reward ſuppoſe conditions 
to be performed in order to the obtaining 
it; or man may be bound to conditions 
which were never required of him; or if 
they muſt be required, then there muſt be 
a' revelation of God's will, whereby he 
doth require them: and if fo, then there 
are ſome records extant of the tranſactions 
between God and man, in order to his. 
eternal happineſs : for what reaſon can we 
have to 1 that ſuch records, if once 
extant, ſhould not continue ftill, eſpecially 
ſince the ſame goodneſs of God is engaged 
to preſerve ſuch records, which at rt 
did cauſe them to be indited? Suppoſing 
then ſuch records extant ſomewhere in the 
world, of theſe grand tranſactions between 
God and men's ſouls, our bufineſs is brought 
to a period; for 'what other records are 
ny — EA that can in the leaſt vie 
with the Scriptures, as to the giving ſo 
juſt an 3 of all the 56 | 
tween God and men from the foundation 
of the world? which gives us all the ſteps, 
methods, and ways whereby God hath _ 
made known his mind and will to the 
world, in order to man's eternal ſalva- 
tion? It remains only then that we adore 
t eſs of God in. 
| nown his will to us, and that 
we ſet a value and eſteem on the Scrip- 
tures, as the only authentic inſtruments. of 
that Grand Charter of which God - 
hath revealed in order to man's eternal 
R 2 $179. 


- 


; 


5177. The prevalence of Chriſtianity an 


argument of its divinity. 
The eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian re- 
igion among men is the greateſt of all 


miracles. In ſpite of all the power of 


Rome; in ſpite of all the paſſions, intereſts, 
and prejudices of ſo many vations; fo 
many philoſophers ; ſo many different re- 
ligions ; twelve poor fiſhermen, without 
art, without eloquence, without power, 
publiſh and ſpread their doctrine through- 
out the world. In ſpite of a perſecution 
for three centuries, which ſeemed every 
moment ready to extinguiſh it; in ſpite 
of continued and innumerable martyrdoms 
of perſons of all conditions, ſexes, and 
countries; the truth in the end triumphs 
over error, purſuant to the predictions 
both of the old and new law. Let any one 
ſhew ſome other religion, which has the 
ſame marks of a divine protection. | 
A A powerful conqueror may eſtabliſh, b 

his arms, the belief of a religion, which 
fatters the ſenſuality of men; a wiſe legi- 
flator may gain himſelf attention and re- 
ſpe& by the uſefulneſs of his laws; a ſect 
in credit, and ſupported by the civil power, 
may abuſe the credulity of the people : 
all this is poſſible : but what could victo- 
rious, learned, and ſuperſtitious nations 
ſee, to induce them ſo readily to Jeſus 
Chriſt, who promiſed them nothing in this 


world but perſecutions and ſufferings; | 


who propoſed to them the practice of a 
morality, to which all darling paſſions muft 
be facnficed. Is not the converſion of 
the world to ſuch a religion, without mira- 
cles, a-greater and more credible one, than 


even the greateſt of thoſe which ſome re- 
fuſe to believe? Fenelon. 
$ 178. A fummary of arguments for the 


truth of 1 


Goſpel. 


He that well conſiders the force of 


thoſe arguments which are brought to 


eftabliſh the truth of the Chriſtian reli- 
Fon; that ſees how they all (though drawn 


different topics) conſpire in the moſt 
perfect manner to convine | the world of 
the divine original of this faith ; would 
ſcarce think it poſſible, that the reaſon and 
underſtanding of mankind ſhould ever op- 
— it; will therefore conclude there is 
omething more than pure infidelity at the 


of the mind which create ſo long and vio- 
lent contention. / ' 


* 


of Nazareth, in Galilee, in 
bottom, and that they are not mere ſeruples 


If he thinks on the excellency of the 
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recepts of the Chriſtian religion, he finds. 
8 of the fitteſt nature bebe to per- 
ſuade him to receive it as the contrivance 
of heaverf. They are all ſo worthy of 
God, ſo beneficial and improving to human 
nature, and ſo conducive to the welfare 
and happineſs of ſociety. 
; 2 he 2 9. 2008 and 
ropagation of this faith through 
the ab 2 2 its triumph over the — 
and policy, the force and malice of its 
formidable enemies; and all this accom- 
pliſhed by ſuch methods, as the reaſon of 
mankind would have pronounced the moſt 
fooliſh and abſurd: he ſees here the over- 
ruling hand of God, which alone could 
give it ſuch aſtoniſhing ſucceſſes, by thoſe 
very ways and means from which its utter 
confuſion was to be expected. 

The exact accompliſhment of expreſs 
and unqueſtionable prophecies, concerni 
the moſt remarkable events of the world, 
is a ſolemn appeal to all reaſonable nature, 
whether that revelation be not truly divine, 
which contains ſuch plain and wonderful 
predictions. 

Laſtly, The miracles wrought by Jeſus 
Chriſt and his apoſtles, in confirmation of 
this faith and doctrine, are ſuch proofs of 
the near concern which heaven had there- 
in; that he who conſiders them, and at the 
ſame time calls Chriſtianity an impoſture, 
muſt either take pains to avoid knowin 
the finger of God, when he ſees it, or elſe 
do infinitely worſe, by aſcribing the mani- 


feſt effects thereof to mean artihce, or dia- 
bolical power. 
From theſe topics the truth of Chriſtia- 


nity has been ſo ſubſtantially argued, and 
ſo clearly proved; that, by all the rules 


of right reaſon in uſe amongſt mankind, 


it is rendered plainly abſurd and irrational 
to reject it. e need not wiſh to ſee an 
adverſary reduced to worſe extremities, 
than one of thoſe arguments well managed 
and preſſed home would reduce him to; 
provided he were kept from excurſions, 
and obliged to return no anſwers but what 


were directly to the purpoſe. 
; _— Detton. 


$17 The s related in the Evangeliſt: 
8 eee 80 


That there was ſuch a perſon as Jeſus 
the time of 
Tiberius Cæſar, the Roman emperor; that 
he had a company of poor men for his diſci- 
ples ; that he and his diſciples went about 
the country of Judea, teaching and preach- 
* 3 «1 "IN 9 g; 
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ing; that he was put to death upon the 
croſs, after theRoman manner,under Pontius 
Pilate, the Roman governor of Judea; that 
after his death, his diſciples went about into 
all, or moſt parts of the then known world, 
teaching and preaching, that this Jeſus was 
the Chriſt, the Son of God, and Saviour of 
the world, and that he was riſen from the 
dead, and gone into heaven; that in a 
few years. they converted a very great 
number. of people, in all places to this 
belief; that the.. profeſſors of this belief 
were called Chriſtians ; that they were moſt 
cruelly perſecuted, and many thouſands of 
them put to death, and that with the moſt 
exquilite torments, for no other reaſon, but 


- becauſe they were Chriſtians; that theſe 


perſecutions were ſeveral times' renewed 
againſt them, for the ſpace of about three 
hundred years; and yet, for all this, that 
the number of Chriſtians daily encreaſed, 
and that not only idiots and unlearned 
men, but *great ſcholars and philoſophers 
were converted to Chriſtianity, even in the 
times of perſecution ; all this, being merely 
matter of fact, was never yet denied by the 
greateſt enemies of the Chriſtian religion. 
And, indeed, theſe things are ſo abun- 
dantly teſtified by the hiſtories, and other 
writings of thoſe times; and have been ſo 
22 received for truth, as well by 
oppoſers as believers of Chriſtianity, 
by a conſtant, univerſal, and uninterrupted 
tradition, from thoſe days, even unto this 
time ; that a man may as well deny the 
truth of any, or of all, the hiſtories of the 
world, as of this. Archbiſhop Synge. 


$ 180. Superiority of the Goſpel to all other 
 ewritings, an argument of its truth. 


To what was it owing, that the Jewiſh 
writers ſhould have ſuch lovely and great 
ideas of God, and ſuch juſt notions of the 
worſhip due to him, far above any thing 
which we meet with in the apa”, © of the 
greateſt lights of the Heathen world ; every 
one of which either patronized idolatry, or 
fell into errors of worſe conſequence ? Can 
it. be accounted for by the force of natural 
or human aſſiſtances? No, the eminent 
philoſophers of Athens and Rome equalled 
them, it is certain, in natural abilities, and 


exceeded them confeſſedly in the ſuper- 


ſtructures of acquired knowledge, all 
the advantages of a refined education. It 
muſt be therefore owing to ſome ſuper- 


natural or divine helps; and none, but he, 
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wiſdom, could have enriched their minds 
to ſuch a degree, and furniſhed ſuch a 
vaſt expence of thought. If Judea was 
enobled by theſe exalted notions, of which 
other nations, who were ſunk into the 
dregs of polytheiſm and idolatry, were 
deſtitute ; if the kindly dew of heaven de- 
ſcended on this fleece only, white all the 
earth around betrayed a want of. refreſh- 
ing moiſture; this was the Lord's doing, 
and ought to be marvellous in our eyes. 

Had God revealed himſelf to the Greeks, 
or ſome other nation famed for their curi- 
ous reſearches into every branch of litera- 
ture, and for the depths of wiſdom and 
policy ; thoſe truths, which were. ſo many 
emanations from the great fountain of light, 
would have been looked upon as the reſult 
of their penetration, and their own diſ- 
coveries : but by communicating his will 
to a people of no inventive and enter- 
prizing genius, of no enlarged reach and 
compaſs of thought; ſuch ſuſpicions are 
avoided, and the proofs of a. revelation 
more conſpicuous and illuſtrious. And 
this may be one reaſon among others, why, 
at a time when the reſt of the world were 
bigoted to. ſuperſtition, idolatry, and a 

e religion, God ſingled out this nation, 
in that point not ſo corrupt as others, 
to be the guardian and depoſitary of the 
true | | 


If nothing recommended the Scripture 
but this ſingle confideration, that all thoſe 
collected beams of ſpiritual light center in 
it alone, which were widely diffuſed amidſt 
a variety of treatiſes, and loſt amidſt a 
crowd of palpable abſurdities; even this 
would be no improbable argument of its 
divinity : but this is not all: let us; in 


order to compile an adequate, unerring 


ſtandard of religious- truths, take -in 
the aſſiſtances we can get from all the 
hiloſophers in Greece, from Tully at 
ome, nay even from Confucius as far as 
China; and yet, after all, the ſcheme will 
be defective in what the Scriptures have 


recommended, a pure, rational worſhip of 


God only, in ſpirit and in trath, a fulneſs 
of pardon for every fin upon repentance, 
d the nobleneſs of the rewards hereafter. 


The love of God will not be required info, - 


high a degree, as it is in the Scriptures 
nor enforced by ſo ſtrong a motive as our 
Saviour's dying for mankind has done; nor 


our charity and love to the . diſtreſſed re- 


commended by ſo powerful an incentive, as 


that our Redeemer has made them hier. 
reproſentatives.: aa. eee, 
3 aan. 
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account, whatever was done for his ſake to 
them | 


One may challenge any man to produce, 
before Chriſtianity, among the Heathen 
world, fuch a complete ſyſtem of morality, 
reaching all the duties of life, without any 
defect; and full without overflowing, or 
any redundancy, as the ſcriptures contain. 
—And it is needleſs to tell any man of 
plain ſenſe, that there muſt be always a 
1 between the cauſe and the effect. 

ow, if we exclude the divine power, 
what proportion can we figd between the 
cauſes of Chriſtianity, and Chriſtianity 
itſelf ? Chriftianity is a religion, which 
has diſabuſed the world, and kn: it from 
thoſe 255 vicious practices, ſuch as the 
expoſing of infants, pol » &c, which 
were univerſally * the 
Fagans, and from human ſacrifices, and 


from innumerable abominable and brutal 


rites; a religion ſo perfective of human 
nature, and ſo expreſſive of the divine; that 
we want ideas to Carry us to a conception 
of any thing beyond it. And who were 
the authors or cauſes of this religion ? 
Why, a ſet of men bred up in low fie to 
mean employments, which cramp the 
native powers of the mind, And can we 
ſeriouſly think, that a ſet of unlettered, 
unenterpriſing men, could open ſeveral rich 
mines of truth, which had eſcaped the la- 
borious reſearches of the profoundeſt 
ſcholars, and the happy ſagacity of the moſt 
penetrating wits ? 
Since re every effect muſt have a 
competent and proportionable cauſe ; and 
. ince the ſuppoſed natural cauſes and au- 
thors of Chriftianity, conſidered as mere 
men, excluſive of divine inſpiration, were 
4 Ka ual to the taſk, nor could ever 
we brought to light ſuch doctrines, as 
exceeded whatever the philoſophers before 
bad done; though, laying aſide their dregs, 
we ſhould draw off the very flower and fpirit 
of theirwritings : ĩt is evi 
recourſe to ſome fi ural and adequate 
cauſe which intereſted itſelf in this affair. 
And to whom, but to the Father of Light, 
in whom there is no darkneſs at all, can we 
be indebted, that now, perſons of the 
flendereſt capacities may view thoſe 
elevated and beneficial truths in the 
Krongeſt point 
ſpirits of the gentile world could not befo 
we pond wad that our meaneſt mechanics, 
with a moderate ſhare of application, ma 
have juſter and fuller notions of God's 5 


- tributes, of - happineſs, of every 
Jury relpeBting thelf M r, mankind, and 


a 


t, we muſt have 


of light, which the fineſt 


* . 
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themſelves, than the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
ſcholars among the Heathens could attain 


to, after a life laid out in painful re- 

ſearches ? | Seed, 

$ 181. PFarious reaſonings in favour of 
Chriſtianity. 


God only knows, and God only can tell, 
whether he will forgive, and upon what 
terms he will forgive the offences done 
againſt him; what mode of worſhip he 
requires ; what helps he will afford us ; and 
what condition he will place us in hereafter. 
All this God actually has told us in the 

ſpel. It was to tell us this, he ſent his 
Son into the world, whoſe miſſion was con- 
firmed by the higheſt authority, by ſigns 
from heaven, and miracles on earth ; whoſe 
life and doctrine are delivered down to us 
by the moſt unexceptionable witneſſes, 
who ſealed their teſtimony with their 
blood; who were too curious and incre- 
dulous to be themſelves impoſed upon, too 
honeſt and fincere, too plain and artleſs, to 
impoſe upon others. 

t then can Boe reaſon _ men 
ſtill refuſe to ſee, perſiſt in lovin 
darkneſs rather th: light?” They will 
tell 2 perhaps b uſe the goſpel 
is full of incredible myſteries ; but our 
Saviour tells you, and he tells you much 
truer, that it is « becauſe their deeds are 
evil.” The myſteries and difficulties of the 
goſpel can be no real objection to any man 
t conſiders what myſteries occur, and 
what inſuperable objections may be ſtarted, 
in almoſt every branch of human know- 
ledge; and how often we are obliged, in 
our moſt important concerns, to decide and 
to act upon evidence, incumbered with far 

ater difficulties than any that are to be 
ound in Scripture, If we can .admit no 
religion that is not free from myſtery, we 
mT I doubt, be content without any 
religion. Even the religion of nature 
inſelf, the whole conſtitution both of the 
natural and the moral world, is full of 


myſtery; and the teſt m of all 
weld ba i with pin brelliible marks 
of truth, Chriſtianity ſhould at laſt prove 
falſe. It is not then becauſe the goſpel 
has too little light for theſe men that they 
reject it, but e it has too much. 
For every one that doth evil hateth the 


| light, neither cometh to the light, left his 


2 2 be 8 A, > 
e 1 is too pryi inquiſitive 
luch 3 Ie 8 certain things 
which he could wiſh to conceal from all 
world, and if poſfible from himſelf, Nor 
5 | 15 
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is this all; it not only reveals, but it 
reproves them. It ſtrikes him with an 
evidence he cannot bear; an evidence not 
only of its own truth, but of his un- 
worthy conduct. The goſpel does indeed 
offend him ; but it is not his underſtanding, 
it. is his conſcience, that is ſhocked: he 
could eafily credit what it requires him to 
believe; but he cannot, or rather he will 
not, practice what it commands him to do. 
It is plain that ſuch a man cannot 
flibly admit a revelation that condemns 
im; and it is as plain thatthe man of virtue 
cannot ſpurn the hand that is graciouſly 
ſtretched out to reward. him. If he is a 
truly virtuous man, that is, one who ſin- 
cerely labours to know his duty, and 
fincerely intends to perform it, he cannot 
but wiſh for more light to guide him in the 


. Inveſtigation, more aſſiſtance to ſup 


him in the diſcharge of it, more happineſs 
to crown his perſeverance in it, than bare 
reaſon alonecan afford him. This is whatall 


the beſt and wiſeſt Heathens moſt ardently 


d eſired, what nature has been continuall 
looking out for with the utmoſt — 
of ion. When with a mind thus 
diſpoſed he ſits down to examine the goſpel, 
ſuggeſt to me the leaſt ſhadow of a reaſon 
why he ſhould reject it? He finds in it a 

ion, pure, holy, and benevolent, as the 

that gave it. He finds not only its 
moral precepts but even its ſublimeſt myſte- 


tries, calculated to promote internal ſanctity, 


vital piety, univerſal philanthropy, He finds 
it oat ſo great and noble, ſo conge- 
nial to the fineſt feelings, and moſt generous 
ſentiments of his ſoul; that he cannot but 
wiſh it may be true, and never yet, I be- 
lieve, did any man with it to be true, 
but he y _— ſo, Bn ſees 
in it every expectation of nature anſwered, 
ev infrmity ſupported, every want ſup- 
ied, every terror diflipated, every hope 

z nay, he ſees that God « has 


done exceeding — above all that 


he could either aſk or that he has 

ven him, what reaſon could hardly have the 
of, eternal happineſs in a life to come. 

It is not a matter of indifference whe- 

ther you embrace Chriſtianity or not. 


Though reaſon could anſwer all the pur- 


pu of revelation, which is far, very far 

from being the caſe, yet you are not at li uy 

to make it. your ſole guide, if there be ſ 

a thing as a true revelation. We are the 
of the Almighty ; and whether we 


a 
will acknowledge it or not, we live, and 
-eannot. but live, under his government. 
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indeed refuſe to be governed 


His will is the law of his kingdom. If he 
has made no-expreſs declaration of his will. 
we muſt colle& it as well as wecan from what 
we know of his nature and our own. But 
if he has expreſſly declared his will, that is the 
law we are to be governed by. We may 
| it; but it 
is at our peril if we do; for if it proves to 
be a true declaration of his will, to reje& 
it 1s rebellion, 3 
. — to reject _ receive q, you 
, 1s not a in your own power. 
Belief depends not . will, but your 
underſtanding. And will the righteous 
Judge of the earth condemn you for want of 
— No; but e . will 
condemn you for the wrong c your 
underftandin It is not 5 deed in your 
power to believe whatever you pleaſe, 
whether credible jo eee. bag it is in 
our power to conſider thoroughly, whether 
G ſuppoſed incredibility be — or only 
apparent. It is in your power to beſtow 
a greater or leſs degree of attention on the 
evidence before you. It is in your power 
to examine it with an earneſt defire to find - 
out the truth, and a firm reſolution toembrace 


* 


it wherever you do find it; or on wy — 
trary, to bring with you a heart * | 
incorrigible depravity, or invincible prepof- _ 
ſeſſions. Have you then truly and honeſtly 
done every thing that is in your 


in 
power, towards forming a right judgment 
of reyelation ? Have Ts — laid before ih 
yourſelf in one view the whole collective 
evidence of Chriſtianity ? The conſiſtence, 
harmony, and connection, of all its various 
parts; the long chain of prophecies unde- 
niably compleated in it; the aſtoniſhing and 
well-atteſted miracles that attended it; the 
ſanQity of its author; the purity 
of its PRE the 8 of its 
doctrines; the amazing rapidi its pro- 
7 the illuſtrious compan 27 lors, 
ints, and martyrs, who died to confirm 


its truth; er with an infinite number 
of collateral prooſs and ſubordinate circum- 


ſtances, men to form ſuch a bod 


truth in the worl 

can ſhew; ſuch as muſt neceſſarily bear 
, its own weight and magnitude, 
all trivial objectiens to particular parts: 
Surely theſe things are not trifles; ſurely 


they at leaſt demand ſeriouſneſs and atten- 


tion. Have you then done the goſpel this 
common piece of juſtice? Have you ever 
ſat down to er it with impartiality 


and candour; without any favourite vice 
or. ys without any * 


4 


5 246 ; 
e done for his ſake to 
One may challenge any man to prodi 
before Chriſtianity, among the Heathen 
world, ſuch a complete ſyſtem of morality, 
reaching all the duties of life, without any 
defect; and full without overflowing, or 
any redundancy, as the ſcriptures contain. 
And it is needleſs to tell any man of 
plain ſenſe, that there muſt be always a 
N between the cauſe and the effect. 
ow, if we exclude the divine power, 
what proportion can we figd between the 
cauſes Chriſtianity, and Chriſtianity 
itſelf ? Chriftianity is a religion, which 
has diſabuſed the world, and reſcued it from 
thoſe m_ Mao practices, ſuch as the 
X infants, pol » &c. which 
nog een 8 the 
Pagans,- and from human ſacrifices, and 


from innumerable abominable and brutal 


rites; a religion ſo ee of human 
nature, and ſo expreſſive of the divine; that 
we want ideas to carry us to a conception 
of any thing beyond it. And who were 
the authors or cauſes of this religion ? 
Why, a ſet of men bred up in jow Ne 
mean employments, which cramp the 
native powers of the mind, And can we 
ſeriouſly think, that a ſet of unlettered, 
unenterpriſing men, could open ſeveral rich 
mines of truth, which had eſcaped the la- 
borious reſearches of the profoundeſt 
ſcholars, and the happy ſagacity of the moſt 


penerrating wits ? 
Since therefore every effect muſt have a 


competent and proportionable cauſe; and 
fince the ſuppoſed natural cauſes and au- 
thors of Chriftianity, conſidered as mere 
men, excluſive of divine inſpiration, were 
inly unequal to the taſk, nor could ever 
rought to light ſuch doctrines, as 
exceeded whatever the philoſophers before 
| had done; though, laying aſide their dregs, 
we ſhould draw off the very flower and ſpirit 
of theirwritings : it is evident, we muſt have 
recourſe to ſome ſupernatural and adequate 
cauſe which intereſted itſelf in this affair. 
And to whom, but to the Father of Light, 
in whom there is no darkneſs at all, can we 
be indebted, that now, perſons of the 
flendereſt capacities may view thoſe 
elevated and beneficial truths in the 
2 


ts of 
— aſcertain; that our meaneſt mechanics, 
with a moderate ſhare of application, ma 

have juſter and fuller notions of God's 4 
tributes, of 


duty reſpecling theif Maker, 


mankind, and 


uce, to, after a 


2 of light, which the fineſt 
e gentile world could not before 


eternal happineſs, of every" 
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themſelves, than the moſt diſtinguiſhed 

ſcholars among the Heathens could attain 
lie laid out in painful re- 

ſearches ? | Seed. 


$ 181. Parious reaſonings in favour of 
Chriſtianity. 

God only knows, and God only can tell, 
whether he will forgive, and upon what 
terms he will forgive the offences done 
againſt him ; what mode of worſhip he 
requires ; what helps he will afford us ; and 
what condition he will place us in hereafter. 
All this God actually has told us in the 

ſpel. It was to tell us this, he ſent his 
Son into the world, whoſe miſſion was con- 
firmed by the higheſt authority, by ſigns 
from heaven, and miracles on earth; whoſe 
life and doctrine are delivered down to us 
by the moſt unexceptionable witneſſes, 
who ſealed their teſtimony with their 
blood; who were too curious and incre- 
dulous to be themſelves impoſed upon, too 
honeſt and fincere, too plain and artleſs, to 
impoſe upon others. 

hat then can be the reaſon that men 
ſtill refuſe to ſee, and perſiſt in ace 
darkneſs rather the __ They 
tell you perhaps th. becauſe the goſpel 
is full of incredible myſteries ; but our 
Saviour tells you, and he tells you much 
truer, that it is « becauſe their deeds are 
evil.” The myſteries and difficulties of the 
goſpel can be no real objection to any man 
that conſiders what myſteries occur, and 
what inſuperable objections may be ſtarted, 
in almoſt every branch of human know- 
ledge; and how often we are obli in 
our moſt important concerns, to decide and 
to act upon evidence, incumbered with far 
ater difficulties than any that are to be 
ound in Scripture. If we can .admit no 
religion that is not free from myſtery, we 
Fa I doubt, be content without any 
religion. Even the religion of nature 
itſelf, the whole conſtitution both of the 
natural and = moral _ 4 
myſtery; and the greateſt m 0 
woah ba. if, with eee las marks 
of truth, Chriſtianity ſhould at laſt prove 
falſe. It is not then becauſe the goſpel 
has too little light for theſe men that they 
reject it, but e it has too much. 
For « every one that doth evil hateth the 
light, neither cometh to the light, leſt his 
deeds ſhoald be reproved.” The light of 


the goſpel is too prying and inquiſitive for 
ſuck” ee It reveals certain things 


which he could wiſh to conceal from allt 
world, and if poſtble from himſelf. 5 


EE 


i this all; it not only reveals, but it 
reproves them. It ſtrikes him with an 
evidence he cannot bear; an evidence not 
only of its own truth, but of his un- 
worthy conduct. The goſpel does indeed 
offend him; but it is not his underſtanding, 
it. is his conſcience, that is ſhocked: he 
could eafily credit what it requires him to 
believe; but he cannot, or rather he will 
not, practice what it commands him to do, 
It is plain that ſuch a man cannot 
fibly admit a revelation that condemns 
im; and it is as plain thatthe man of virtue 
cannot ſpurn the hand that is graciouſly 
ſtretched out to reward. him. If he is a 
truly virtuous man, that is, one who fin- 
cerely labours to know his duty, and 
fincerely intends to perform it, he cannot 


but wiſh for more light to guide him in the 
; inveſtigation, more aſſiſtance to ſap 


him in the diſcharge of it, more happineſs 
to crown his perſeverance in it, than bare 
reaſon alonecan afford him. This is what all 


the beſt and wiſeſt Heathens moſt ardently 


defired, what nature has been continuall 

looking out for with the utmoſt earneſtneſs 
Aale be in When with a mind thus 
diſpoſed he fits down to examine the goſpel, 
ſuggeſt to me the leaſt ſhadow of a reaſon 
why he ſhould reje& it? He finds in it a 


religion, pure, holy, and benevolent, as the 


that gave it. He finds not only its 
moral precepts but even its ſublimeſt myſte- 


tries, calculated to promote internal ſanctity, 


vital piety, univerſal philanthropy, He finds 
it throughout ſo great and noble, ſo conge- 
nĩal to the fineſt feelings, and moſt generous 
ſentiments of his ſoul; that he cannot but 
wiſh it may be true, and never yet, I be- 
lieve, did any man with it to be true, 
but he att _—_— found — ſo, —— 
in it tion of nature : 
ev ay ur” — ſupported, every want ſup- 
plied, every terror diſſipated, every ho 
5 ; nay, he ſees that God « has 
done exceeding abundantly above all that 
he could either aſk or think;” that he has 
8 what reaſon could hardly have the 
of, eternal happineſs in a life to come. 

It is not a matter of indifference whe- 
ther you embrace Chriſtianity or not. 
Though reaſon could anſwer all the pur- 
| wm: of revelation, which is far, very far 

m bei gthecaſe, yet younrenoratlibe 


| to make it your ſole guide, if there be ff 


as a true revelation. We are the 
z and whether we 

acknowledge it or not, we live, and 
*Eannot. but live, under his government. 


indeed refuſe to be governed 


pe _—_ the illuſtrious 8 


of evidence, as no 
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His will is the law of his kingdom. If he 
has made no-expreſs declaration of his will. 
we muſt colle& it as well as wecan from what 
we know of his nature and our own. But 
if he has expreſſly declared his will, that is the 
law we are to be governed by. 'We may 
| it; but it 
is at our peril if we do; for if it proves to 
be a true declaration of his will, to reje& 
it is rebellion. 3 
N 
a , 1s not a in your own power. 
Belief depends not Berks will, but your 
underſtanding. And will the righteous 
judge of the earth condemn you for want of 
erſtanding? No; but he may and will 
condemn you for the wrong conduct of your 
ing. It is not indeed in your 
power to believe whatever you pleaſe, 
whether credible or incredible; but it is in 
your power to conſider thoroughly, whether 
a ſuppoſed incredibility be or only 
apparent. It is in your Lese to beſtow 


. greater or leſs degree of attention on the 


evidence before you. It is in your power 
to examine it with an earneſt defire to find 
out the truth, and a firm reſolution to embrace 
it wherever you do find it; or on the con- 


ſeſſions. Have you then truly 


perſect ſanctity of its author; the purity 
of its precepts; the ſublimity of its 
doctrines ; the amazing rapidity of its pro- 


of IS, 
ts, and martyrs, who died to'confirm 
its truth; together with an infinite number 
of collateral proofs and ſubordinate circum- 
ſtances, all concurring to form ſuch a b 
truth in the wor! 
can ſhew; ſuch as muſt neceſſarily bear 
down, — its own weight and magnitude, 
all trivial objections to particular parts? 
Surely theſe things are not trifles; ſurely 


they at leaſt demand ſeriouſneſs and atten- 


tion. Have you then done the goſpel this 
common piece of juſtice? Have you ever 
ſat down to er it with impartiality 
and candour ; without any favourite vice 
or. 3 without any —_— 
1 . 


ſor applauſe, or novelty, or refinement, to 
miſlead you? Have you examined it with 
the {ame care diligence, that you 
would a a title to Fate Seas Have 
vou enqui r r ? Have you 
os the — 3 as well as 
the attacks upon it? Have you in difficult 
Points applied for the opinion of wiſe and 
N 12 ; Joſt, as you would conſult 
ableſt lawyers when your was 
concerned, r the moſt ſki / ors frm 
when 2 ife was at ſtake? If you can 
truly ſay, that you have done all theſe 
things; if you have faithfully beſtowed on 
theſe enquiries, all the leiſure and abilities 
| you are maſter of, and called in every help 
within your reach, there is little danger of 
any material doubts remaining upon your 
mind. St. John's affection for his 
departed friend did not terminate with his 
1 It was continued after his crucifixion, 
to his memory, his character, and his 
religion. After a long life ſpent in teach- 
ing and ſuffering for that religion, he con- 
cluded. it with a work of infinite utility, 
the reviſal of the three goſpels 
written, and the addition of his own to 
ſupply what they had omitted. With this 
t eff provgipa ly he gives us ſeveral of our 
8 iſcourſes with his diſciples, which 
are no where elſe to be met with; and it is 
very obſervable, that theſe, as well as the 
many other occurrences of his life, which 
he introduces as ſupplemental to the other 
evangeliſts, are ſuch as ſet his beloved 
maſter in the moſt amiable and graceful 
Point of view, ſuch as a favourite diſciple 
would be moſt likely to ſelect, and moſt 
diſpoſed to enlarge upon. Of this kind, 
for inſtance, are our Saviour's diſcourſe 
with the woman of Samaria; the cure of 
the infirm man at the pool of Betheſda; the 
acquittal of the woman-taken in adultery ; 
the deſcription of the * ſhepherd and 
his ſheep; the affecting hiſtory of Lazarus; 
the condeſcending and expreſſive act of 
_ waſhing his diſciples feet; his inimitably 
tender and conſolatory diſcourſe to them 
juſt before his ſuffering ; his. moſt 
admirable prayer on the ſame oc- 
caſion; a 5 . pathetic recommenda- 
tion 6, 8 ſhe 
ſurrection. Theſe es are to be 
und only in St. nch gate and who- 
er reads them with attention willdiſcover 
in them plain indications not only of a 
heaven-direQted hand, but of a feeling and 
a grateful heart, ſmitten with the love of a 


geparted friend, penetrated wi 

5 R 1 hb "2 n #57 . * with a ſenſe of 
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to St. Peter after his 


* 


informed and thoroughly intereſted, in 
every tender ſcene that it deſcribes, ſooth- 
ing itſelf with the recollection of little 
domeſtic incidents and familiar converſa- 
tions, and tracing out not only the larger 
and more obvious features of the favourite 
character, but even thoſe. finer and more 
delicate ſtrokes in it, which would have 
eluded a leſs obſerving eye, or leſs faithful 
memory, than thoſe ol beloved companion 
and friend. 

Our divine lawgiver ſhowed his wiſ- 
dom equally in what he enjoined, and what 
he left unnoticed. He knew exactly, what 
no Pagan philoſopher ever knew, where to 
be filent and where to ſpeax. 

That which - principally attrafts our 
notice in St. 2 writings, and in his 
conduct, is, a fimplicity and ſingleneſs of 
heart, a fervent piety, an unbounded bene vo- 
lence, an unaffected modeſty, humility, 
meekneſs, and gentleneſs of diſpoſition. 
Theſe are evidently the great characteriſtic 
ri that took the lead RU — _ 
break forth in eve e of his g a 
his epiſtles, To — what Friendſhip 
really is, we muſt look for it in that ſacred 
repoſitory of every thing great and excel- 
lent, the goſpel of Chriſt, —— _ 

Our Saviour has aſſured us that he will con- 
ſider every real Chriſtian as united to him 
by cloſer ties than even thoſe of friend- 
ſhip. This aſſurance is given us in one of 
thoſe noble ſtrains of eloquence which 
are ſo common in the Sacred Writings. 
Our Lord being told that his mother and 
his brethren ſtood without, deſiring to 
ſpeak with him, he gives a turn to this 
little incident, perfectly new, and inex- 
preſfibly tender and affectionate. Who 
is my mother, and who are my brethren? 
And he ſtretched forth his hands towards 


his diſciples, and ſaid, Behold my mother 


and my brethren! For whoſoever ſhall 
do the will of my Father which is in 
heaven, the ſame is my brother, and-ſiſter, 


and mother.“ Biſbep Porteus, 


'$ 182. Difficulties in the Word of Ged to be 
' expetted, with the duty of examining its 
TS OR 
Origen has obſerved, with ſingular ſaga- 
city, that he who believes the Scripture to 
have proceeded from him whos the Author 
of nature, may well expect to find the ſame 


fort of difficulties in it, as are found in 


the conſtitution of naturg. Aud in a like 


"way 
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who denies the Scripture to have been from 
God, upon account of cheſe difficulties, 
may, for the very ſame reaſon, deny the 
world to have been from him. 

Chriſtianity being ſuppoſed either true 
or credible, it is unſpeakable irreverence, 
and really the moſt preſumptuous raſhneſs, 
to treat it as a light matter. It can 
never juſtly be eſteemed of little conſe- 
quence, till it be poſitively ſuppoſed falſe. 
Nor do I know a higher and more important 
obligation which we are under, than that, 
of examining moſt ſeriouſly into the 
evidence of it, ſuppoling its credibility; 
and of embracing it upon ſuppoſition of its 
truth. q F Butler .* 1 


$ 183. The information the Goſpel gives 
moſt defer able. 3 | 

The Chriſtian revelation has ſuch pre- 
tences, at leaſt, as may make it worthy of 
a particular conſideration : it pretends, to 
come from heaven ; to have been delivered 
by the Son of God; to have heen con- 
firmed by undeniable miracles and pro- 
phecies; to have been ratified by the blood 
of Chriſt and his apoſtles, who died in 
aſſerting its truth: it can ſhew hkewiſe an 
innumerable company of martyrs and con- 
feſfors : its doctrines are pure and holy, its 
ts juſt and righteous; its worſhip is 
read le ſervice, refined from the errors 
of idolatry and ſuperſtition, and ſpiritual, 
like the God who is the object of it: it 


offers the aid and aſſiſtance of heaven to 


the weakneſs of nature ; which makes the 
religion of the goſpel to be as practicable, 
as it is reaſonable; it promiſes infinite 
rewards to obedience, and threatens eternal 
puniſhment to obſtinate offenders ; which 


makes it of the utmoſt conſequence to us 


foberly to conſider it, fince every one who 
rejects it ſtakes his own ſoul againſt the 


Look into the Gofpel; there you will 


find every reaſonable hope of nature, nay 
every , reaſonable ſuſpicion of nature, 
cleired up, and confirmed, every difficulty 
anſwered and removed. Do the preſent 
circumſtances of the world lead you to ſuſ- 
that God could never be the author of 

ach corrupt and wretched creatures as men 
now are? Your ſuſpicions are juſt and well 
founded, - „God made man upright ;” 


but through the temptation of the devil fin him 
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way of reflection it may be added, that he 
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Do you ſuſpect, from the ſucceſs" of 


virtue and vice in this world, that the 


providence of God does not interpoſe 


42 
protect the righteous from violence, or to 
puniſh. the wicked ? The ſuſpicion is flot 
without ground, God leaves. his belt 
ſervants here to be tried oftentimes with 


affliction and ſorrow, and ts the 
wicked to flouriſh and abound. The call 


of the goſpel is not to honour and riches 


here, but to take up our croſs and follow 


. Chriſt, 


Do you judge, from comparing the pre- 
ſent Kate of * world BU" the aol 14.7 
notion you have of God, and of his juſtice 
and goodneſs, that there muſt needs be 
another ftate in which juſtice ſhall take 
place? Vou reaſon right; and the goſpel 
confirms the judgment. God has appoint- 
ed a day to judge the world in righteouſ- 
_ then th Ape mourn ſhall rejoice, 

e who wee laugh, and the perſe- 
cuted and ade own. of God ſhall be 
heirs of his kingdom. AE 1 

Have you ſometimes miſgivings of 
mind? Are 15 tempted to miſtruſt this 
judgment, when you ſee the difficulties 
which ſurround it on every fide; ſome 
which affect the ſoul in its u ſtars, 
ſome which affect the body in its ſtate of 
corruption and diſſolution? Look to the 
goſpel : there theſe ' difficulties are ac- - 
counted for; and you need no longer puz- 
zle yourſelf with dark queſtions con | 
the ſtate, condition, and nature of ſeparate” 
ſpirits, or concerning the body, however to 
appear loſt and deſtroyed; for the 

y and ſoul ſhall once more meet to 

art no more, but to be happy for ever. 

n this caſe the learned cannot doubt, and 
the ignorant may be ſure, that *tis the man, 
the very man himſelf, who ſhall riſe again: 
for an union of the ſame ſoul and body is 
as certainly the reſtoration of the man, 
as the dividing them was the deſtruc- 
Would you know (who it is that gives 
this aſſurance? Tis one who is able to 
make his word: one who loved you 
ſowell as to die for you; yet one too great to 
be held a priſoner in the grave. No; he 
roſe with triumph and glory, the firſt- born 
from the dead, and will in like manner call 
from the duſt of the earth all thoſe 


entered, and death and deſtruction followed But who is this, I fay, who was ſub. 
e 4 7 N ** * * * 8 8 x 3 5 N ; : ject to death, 0 yet had power Over 
* 1 5 £ | 


death ? 


7 
* 


5 


6 
hath appointed heir of all things.“ 
us 


Confider ; does this difficulty deſerve an 
anſwer, or does it not? Our bleſſed Sa- 
viour lived among us in a low and 
condition, expoſed to much ill treatment 
from his jealous countrymen : when he fell 
into their power, their rage knew no 
bounds : they reviled him, inſulted him, 
him, and at laſt 
nailed him to a croſs, where by a ſhameful 
and wretched death he finiſhed a life of ſor- 
Pry ng gg gamut ance 
Ot 7 . t 
we pretend to * he will be able 
to ſave us from er of death? We 
might ſay with the diſciples, « We truſted 
this had been he who ſhould have ſaved 
Iſrael; but he is dead, he is gone, and 
all our hopes are buried in his grave. | 
If you think this ought to be anſwered, 
and that the faith of a Chriſtian cannot be 
a reaſonable faith, unleſs it be able to ac- 


our faith. 
He was a man, and therefore he died. 
was the Son of God, and therefore he 
from the dead, and will give life to 
true diſciples. He it was who formed thi 
world the ſake 
man was content to hecome man, ; 


may live. This is a wonderful 


SEE 
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hath committed all 


4 
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Had the goſpel required of 


5 
4 
: 
: 
: 


equal to the work, we might juſtl 
ined; and it wo | have 


complained a 
reproach, that Chriſtians believe 


they know not what. But to ex 
redemption from the Son of God, the re- 
ſurrection of our bodies from the ſame hand 
which at firſt created and formed them, 


© 
7 


and it is the Chriſtian's „ that he 
knows in whom he has believed. 

That the world was made by the Son of 
God, is a propoſition with which reaſon 


| has no fault to find: that he who made the 


world ſhould have power to renew it to life 


2 is highly conſonant to reaſon. All 
e myſtery lies in this, that ſo high and 


poor great a perſon ſhould condeſcend to be- 


come man, and ſubje& to death, for the 
ſake of mankind. But are we fit perſons 
to complain of this tranſcendent myſterious 
love? or, does it become us to quarrel 
with the kindneſs of our bleſſed Lord to- 
wards us, only becauſe it is greater than 
we can conceive? No; it becomes us te 
bleſs and to adore this exceeding love, by 
which we are ſaved from condemnation, by 
which we expect to be reſcued from death; 
knowing that the power of our bleſſed 
Lord is equal to his love, and that he is 
« able to ſubdue all things to himſelf.” 


5 184. Chrift and Mahomet compared. 

Go to your natural religion, lay before 
her Mahomet and his diſciples arrayed in 
armour and in blood, riding in triumph 
over the ſpoils of thouſands and ten thou- 
ſands, who fell by his victorious ſword. 
Shew her the cities which he ſet in flames, 
the countries which he ravaged and 
deſtroyed, and the miſerable diſtreſs of all 
the inhabitants of the earth. When ſhe 
has viewed him in this ſcene, carry her 
into his retirements, ſhew her the prophet's 
chamber, his concubines and wives, and let 
her ſee his adulteries, and hear him alledge 
revelation and his divine commiſſion 
to juſtify his luſts and his oppreſſions. 
When is tired with this proſpect, 
then ſhew her the bleſſed Jeſus, humble 
and meek, doing good to all the ſons of 
men, patiently i ing the 1 


inſtructin ignorant 
and the perverſe, Let bs foe his in his | 


moſt retired privacies, let her follow him 


to the mount and hear his devotions and 
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view him in 

death, and hear his laſt 
Father, 


know not what 
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do.” When natural religion has 
viewed both, aſk which is the prophet of 
God But her anſwer we have already 
had, when ſhe ſaw part of this ſcene 
through the eyes of the Centurion who 
ed at the croſs; by him ſhe ſaid, 

« Truly this was the Son of God.” 
| Sherlock. 


6 185. The abſurdity and maduef+ of infidelity. 
If a perſon that had a fair eſtate in re- 
verfion, which in all probability he would 


ſpeedily be poſſeſſed of, and of which he 


might reaſonably promiſe to himſelf a long 
"7 happy enjoyment, ſhould be aſſu 

by ſome ſkilful phyſician, that in a very 
ſhort time he would inevitably fall into a 
diſeaſe which would ſo totally deprive 
him of his underſtanding and memory, that 
be ſhould loſe the knowledge of all things 
without him, nay all conſciouſneſs and 
ſenſe of his own perſon and being: if, I 
ſay, upon a certain belief of this indication, 
the man ſhould appear overjoyed at the 
news, and be mightily tranſported with 
the diſcovery and expectation, would not 
all that ſaw him be aſtoniſhed at ſuch 
behaviour? Would they not be forward to 
conclude, that the diſtemper had ſeized him 
already, and even then the miſerable crea- 
ture was become a mere fool and an idiot? 


Now the carriage of our atheiſts is infinite- 


ly more amazing than this; no dotage fo 
infatuate, no phrenſy ſo extravagant as 
theirs. They have been educated in a 
religion that inſtructed them in the know- 
ledge of a Supreme Being? a Spirit moſt 
excellently glorious, ſuperlatively power- 
ful, and wile, and good, Creator of all 
things out of nothing; that hath endued 
the ſons of men, his peculiar favourites, 
with a rational ſpirit, and hath placed them 
as ſpectators in this noble theatre of the 
world, to view and applaud theſe glorious 
ſcenes of earth and heaven, the workman- 


ſhip of his hands ; that hath furniſhed them 


in general with a ſufficient tore of all 
things, either neceſſary or convenient for 
life ; and, particularly to ſuch as fear and 
obey him, hath promiſed a ſupply of all. 
wants, a deliverance and protection from 
all dangers : that they that ſeek him, ſhall 
want no manner of thing that is good. 
Who, beſides his munificence to them in 
this life, „ hath fo loved the world, that 
he ſent his only-begotten Son, the expreſs 
image of his ſubſtance,” and ker of 
lis eternal nature and glory, to bring life 


* 
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and immortality to light, and to tender 
them to mankind upon fair and ene 
terms; that if they ſubmit to his ealy yoke, 
and light burden, and obſerve his com- 
mandments, which are not grievous, he 
then gives them the iſe of eternal 
ſalvation ; he hath reſerved for them in 

heaven * an inheritance incorruptible, and 
undefiled, and that fadethnot away; he hath 
prepared for them an unf e, un- 
conceivable perfection of joy and bliſs, 
things that “eye hath not ſeen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart 


of man.“ What a delightful raviſhing 
hypotheſis of religion is this! And in this 


religion they have had their education. 
Now let us ſuppoſe ſome great profeſſor in 
atheiſm to ſuggeſt to ſome of theſe men, 
that all this is mere dream and impoſture; 
that there is no ſuch excellent being, as 
they ſuppoſe, that created and preſerves 
them; = all about them is dark ſenſeleſs 
matter, driven on by the blind impulſes of 
fatality and fortune; that men ſprun 
* like muſhrooms, out of the mud 
ime of the earth; and that all their 
thoughts, and the whole of what they call 
ſoul, are only the various action and re- 
ſſion of ſmall particles of matter, 
t a- while a moving by ſome mechaniſm 
and clock-work, which finally muſt ceaſe 
and periſh by death. If it be true then 
(as we daily find it is) that men liſten 
with complacency to theſe horrid ſuggeſ- 
tions; if they let go their hope of everlaſt - 
ing life with willingneſs and joy; if they 
entertain the thoughts of final perdition 
with exultation triumph; ought they 
not to be eſteemed moſt notorious fools, 
even deſtitute of common ſenſe, and 
abandoned to a callouſneſs and numbneſs 
of ſoul ? | ; 
What then, is heaven itſelf, with its 
23 for evermore, to be parted with 
© unconcernedly ? Is a crown of righteouſ- 
neſs, a crown of life, to be ſurrendered 
with laughter? Is an exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory too light in the balance 
againſt the hopeleſs of the atheiſt, 
and utter cries} _ Bentley, 
$ 186. The boaks of the New Teſtament could 
not have been forged in the dark ages. 


Some adverſaries of the Chriſtian doc- 
trine have been ſo bold and ſhameleſs. as: . 
to deny in a lump the antiquity claimed 
by each of the New Teſtament books, i. e. 

| "te 
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to deny that they were written in the firſt 
century, by the writers to whom they axe 
aſcribed. Toland is with havin 

betrayed a ſuſpicion of this ſort in his life o 

Milton: but in his Amyntor, or defence of 
the life of Milton, he diſavows his having 
meant the writings, which we rective as 
inſpired, by the words upon which the 
charge is nded- But an anonymous 
Italian, ventured, in a letter to Le Clerc, 
to throw out the following ſuſpicion : It is 
poſſible that in the fifth century, about the 


time when the Goths over-ran Italy, four 
men of ſuperior underſtandin 


might 
unite in inventing and forging the writ- 
es of, oe oe es, as well as of the 
thers, and falſify fome paſſages of 
| 090.206 and Suetonius, in order to intro- 
e into the world, by the means of this 
frand, a new and more rational religion. 
"Theſe four men, who muſt have been 
very converſant in the Jewiſh theology, 
and Heathen antiquity, are here charged 
with the immenſe labour of forging the 
writings of the fathers, and of inventing 
that diverſity of ſtyle and ſentiment, b 
which they were diſtinguiſhed from eac 
other. But it would not have been ſafe 
for our ſceptic, to attribute to them a leſs 
Kborious enterprize. His credulity, which 


in the preſent age men commonly affect to 


call by the name of unbelief, would have 
been ſhocked by the teſtimony of the fa- 
thers, had he confined his imputation of 
forgery to the apoſtles. Le Clerc returned 
a ſtrong and ſenfible anſwer to his letter, 
In his Bibleotheque ancienne et moderne, 


tom XX1. P+ 1 5 * 8 
However, there are . fave unbelievers 
ve thrown out 


picion againſt the writings of the 


apoſtles; and indeed it is ſo manifeſtly 


groundleſs, that whoever does throw it out, 
muſt be impudently invincible by truth and 
argument. For, 8 
1. The ſtyle of the apoſtles is ſo dif- 
ferent, that their epiſlles could not with- 
out great difficulty be written by the ſame 
hand. St. Paul is uniform in all his 75 
tles; his manner is plainly different from 


that of other writers, and very difficult to. 


be imitated. At leaſt all the epiſtles to 
which his name is prefixed are the work of 
one hand. St. John again is totally dif- 


| ferent from him; and whoever writes in a 


ſtyle like that of St. Paul, cannot imitate 


2 : 


the ſtyle of St. John. Pe er 
2. In order to invent writings; and af- 
„ F 


much CE and learning, 
1 


- Cribe them to perſons who lived ſome cen. 


. turies ago, it is neceſſary to haye an under. 


, ſanding and judgment, and a knowledge 
of hiſtory and antiquity beyond the powers 
of man, elſe the inventor muſt commit fre. 
quent errors, Now the writings of the 


New Teſtament are unexceptionable in this 


reſpect. The better we are acquainted 
with Jewiſh and Heathen antiquity, with 
the hiſtory of the Romans, and the ancient 
geography of Paleſtine, the face of which 
country was totally changed by the con. 
queſts of the Romans; the more clearly 
we diſcern their agreement with the New 
Teſtament, even in ſome circumſtances ſo 
minute, that probably they would have ef. 
caped the noſt artful and moſt circumſpe 
impoſture. The commentators abound 
with obſervations from antiquity, which 
may ſerve to exemplify this : the learned 
Dr. Lardner in particular has done eminent 
ſervice in this reſpect. 

3. The moft ancient fathers, even thoſe 
who were contemporary with the apoſtles, 
Clemens Romanus, for inſtance, and Ig- 
natius, quote the books of the New Teſta- 
ment, and aſcribe them to the apoſtles. 
We muſt therefore either ſuppoſe, with the 
Italian abovementioned, that all the writ- 
ings of the fathers for ſome centuries were 
forged: a ſuſpicion which may be more 
effectually removed by medicinal applica- 
tions than by the force of argument; or 
we muſt 5 the books of the New 
Teſtament, which they quote, to be in 
fact as ancient as they are pretended to 


4 There are ſome very old verſions of the 
New Teftament ; the Latin at leaft, ſeems 
to have been done ſo early as in the firſt 
century after the birth of Chriſt; and it is 
highly probable that the Syriac verſion is 
DET w/e. 

s It e to e that cen- 
turies Ker Chriſt, when the Hebrew 
tongue was not underſtood in the weſtern 
church, either ſome blind chance proved 
ſo fortunate, or the cunning of ſome Ita- 
lian impoſtors was attended with 6 

the cred th by * 
to ility of the writin 
for the 1 an ce Latin 
verſion full of Hebrew idioms, and by a 
Syriac interpretation? not to mention 
the Gothic tranſlation of Ulphilas, which, 
befides, was done before the irruption of 
the Goths into Italy. | 

But if theſe writings are as _—_— 
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are pretended to be, they certainly 
pa. with them an undeniable and in- 
delible mark of their divine original : 
for the epiſtles refer to certain miracu- 
lous gifts, which are ſaid to have been 
imparted. by the impoſition of hands, and 
to have been conferred by God, in con- 
firmation of the oral and written doc- 
trine of the apoſtles. If theſe epiſtles are 
ancient and genuine, and written by St. 

Paul to the churches to which they are 
addreſſed, then none can deny theſe mi- 
racles. The matter is important enough 
to merit further attention, 

St. Paul's firſt epiſtle to the Theſſalo- 
nians is addreſſed to a church which was 
hardly founded, to which he had not 
preached the goſpel more than three 
Sabbath days, Acts xvii. 2. He had been 


obliged to quit this church N on 


account of an impending perſecution, 
ver. 10. and being apprehenſive leſt the 

ecution ſhould cauſe ſome to waver in 
the faith, he lays before them, in the three 
firſt chapters, arguments to prove the truth 
of his goſpel. The firſt of theſe arguments 
is, that which confirmed his doctrine at 
Theſſalonica, chap. i. 6-10. “ For our 
goſpel, ſays he, „came not to you in 


word only, but alſo in power, and in the 


Holy Ghoſt.” Power is an expreſſion 
made uſe of elſewhere in the New Teſta- 
ment to fignify miraculous acts. Admit 
him only to have been a rational man, and 
we cannot ſuppoſe him to write this to an 


infant church, if no member thereof had 


ever ſeen a miracle of his, or received a 
miraculous gift, of the Holy Ghoſt, by the 
impoſition of his hands. c 

e appeals to the ſame proof, in his firſt 
epiſtle to the Corinthians, who were ex- 
tremely diffatisfied with him and his man- 
ner of teaching, 1 Cor. ii. 4. My ſpeech, 
and my — was not with enticing 
words of man's wiſdom, but in demon- 
ſtration of the ſpirit, and of power.” 
The ſpirit is a word he elſewhere uſes to 
ſignify the extraordinary gifts of the © ſpi- 


rit,” ſuch as the gift of tongues, &c.—. 


The Hebrews were on the point of falling 
off from Chriſtianity, yet he confidently 
tells them how great their condemnation 
will be, if they deny a doctrine, to which 


God had borne “ witneſs with figns and 


wonders, and g1 
Heb. xi. 4. a 
monſtrates to them, that 


of the Holy Ghoſt.” 


had been 


« made partakers of the Holy Ghoft, and 


— 


chap. vi. +. 5: He re- 
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had taſted the powers vf the world to 
come.“ In like manner he endeavours 
to convince the Galatians, who had de- 
ſerted the b; re doctrine of the goſpel, that 
the law of Moſes was aboliſhed ; by put- 
ting to them this queſtion, Received ye 
the ſpirit by the works of the law, or 
the hearing of faith?“ Gal. iii. 2. h 
it poſlible, that a deceiver of a ſound un- 
derſtanding, ſuch as St. Paul's epiſtles ſhew 
him to have poſſeſſed, ſhould refer the ene- 
mies of his religion, of his office, and of 
the doctrines which diſtinguiſhed him from 
other ſects of his religion, not only to the 
miracles which he pretends to have wrought, 
but to miraculous gifts which he pretends 
to have communicated to them, if they had 
it in their power to anſwer, that hey Rh 
nothing of theſe miraculous gifts ? 

In the 12th, 13th, and 14th chapters of 
the firſt to the, Corinthians, he reprehends 
the abuſe of certain miraculous gifts of 
tongues, and preſcribes a better application 
of them. If he actually wrote this to the 
8 ang, they . : no miraculous 

„ no knowledge of foreign tongues, 
then St. Paul is 1 an N but a mad- 
man, which, I apprehend, 1s not the charge 
of unbelievers againſt him. < 

But if theſe miracles be true, then the 
doctrine, and the book in confirmation of 
which they were wrought, are divine; and 
the more certainly ſo, as there is no room 
for deception. A juggler may perſuade 
me, that he performs miracles, but he can 
never perſuade me, and a whole body of 
men of ſound intelleQs, that he has com- 
municated to us the gift of working mira- 
cles, and ſpeaking foreign languages, unleſs 
we can work the . and ſpeak the 
languages. Michaelis x 


$ 187. The Extent, Object, and End of the 
If we look into the writings of the Old 
and New TOR, we find, 2 
is of a extent; that ĩt 
e from. the apſe of man, and. 
reaches to the conſummation of all things; 
that, for many ages, it was delivered-dark- 
ly, to few perſons, and with large intervals 
Fc. the dats of one prophecy to that of 
another; but, at length, became more clear, 
more frequent, and was uniformly carried 


on in the line of one people, ſeparated from 
the reſt of the world, among other reaſons - 


wr en, for this principally, to be the xe-" 


politory of the Divine Oracles ; that, with. 
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ſome intermiſſion, the ſpirit of prophecy 
fubſiſted among that people, to the coming 
of Chriſt ; that he himſelf and his apoſtles 
exerciſed this power in the moſt conſpicu- 
ous manner; and left behind them many 
2 recorded in the books of the 
ew Teſtament, which profeſs to reſpect 
very diſtant events, and even run out to 
the end of time, or, in St. John's expreſ- 
fion, to that period, when the myſtery of 
_ God ſhall be ® 
2. Further, beſides the extent of this 
_ prophetic ſcheme, the dignity of the per- 
a , Whom it concerns, deſerves our conſi- 
deration. He is deſcribed in terms, which 
excite the moſt auguſt and magnificent 
ideas. He is ſpoken of, indeed, ſometimes 
as being © the ſeed of the woman,” and as 
the fon of man; yet ſo as being at the 
time of more than mortal extraction. 
He is even repreſented to us, as being ſu- 
perior to men and angels; as far above all 
- principality and power, above all that is 
accounted great, whether in heaven or in 
earth; as word and wiſdom of God ; 
as the eternal Son of the Father; as « the 
4 heir of all things, by whom he made the 
« worlds ;” as * the brightneſs of his glory, 
and the expreſs image of his perſon.” 
We have no words to denote greater 
ideas, than theſe ; the mind of man cannot 
elevate itſelf to nobler conceptions. Of 
ſuch tranſcendent worth and excellence is 
that Jeſus ſaid to be, to whom all the pro- 
phets bear witneſs ! ; 


3-- Laſtly, the declared for 
eſſiah, prefi by fo lon 
a tram of p 7, came into the world, 


to all the reſt of the repreſen- 
tation, It was not to deliver an opprefled 
nation from civil tyranny, or to ere& a 
great civil empire, that is, to atchieve one 
of thoſe acts, which hiſtory accounts moſt 
heroic. No; it was not a mighty ſtate, a 
vicdor people— | | 

Non res Romanæ perituraque regna— 

that was worthy to enter into the contem- 
tion of this'divine n. It was an- 


other and far ſublimer purpoſe, which he 


came to accompliſh ; a pu 
pariſon of which, all our are poor 

and little, and all the performances of man 
© as nothing. It was to deliver a world from 


ſe, in com- 


ruin; to aboliſh fin. and death ; tf joe | 


and immortalize human nature ; and thus, 
in the moſt exalted ſenſe of the words, to 


be the Saviour bf all men, and the blefling 


. - 


of all nations. 
4 


There is no exaggeration in this account, 
I deliver the undoubted ſenſe, if not always 
the very words of Scripture. 

Conſider then to what this repreſentation 
amounts. Let us unite the ſeveral parts of 
it, and bring them to a point. A ſpirit of 
prophecy pervading all time —characteriz- 
ing one perſon, of the higheſt dignity—and 
proclaiming the accompliſhment of one 
purpoſe, the moſt beneficent, the moſt di- 
vine, that imagination itſelf can project.— 
Such is the ſeriptural delineation, whether 
we will receive it or no, of that ceconomy, 
which we call prophetic ! 

And now then (if we muſt be reaſofiing 
from our ideas of fit and right, to the rec- 
titude of the divine conduct) let me aſk, in 
one word, whether, on the ſuppoſition that 
it ſhould ever pleaſe the moral Governor 
of the world to reveal himſelf by prophecy 
at all, we can conceive him to do it, in a 
* manner,” or for « ends,” more worthy of 
him ? Does not the « extent” of the ſcheme 
correſpond to our beſt ideas of that infinite 
Being, to whom all duration is but a point, 
and to whoſe view all time is equally pre- 
ſent ? Is not the « obje&” of this ſcheme, 


&* the Lamb of God that was ſlain from 


the foundation of the world,” worthy, in 


our conceptions, of all the honour that can 
be reflected upon him by ſo vaſt and fplen- 
did an œconomy? Is not the « end” of 


this ſcheme ſuch as we ſhould think moſt fit 
for ſuch a ſcheme of prophecy to predict, 
and for ſo divine a perſon to accompliſh? 
You ſee, every thing here is of a piece; 
all the parts of this diſpenſation are aſto- 
niſhingly great, and perfectly harmonize 
with each other. 0 Hur 4. 


$ 188. Our philoſophical principles muſt be 

learnt dorm & of — 2 2 

From the book of Grace. 

In order to attain right tions of 
the conſtitution of Nature, as laid before 
us in the volume of Creation, we are not 
to aſſume hypotheſes and notions of our 
own, and from them, as from eftabliſhed 


principles, to account for the ſeveral phz- 


nomena that occur; but we are to begin 
with the effects themſelves, and from theſe, 
diligently collected in a variety of well - 

en experiments, to inveſtigate the cauſes 
which produce them, By fach a method, 
directed ted and improved by the helps of a 
ſublime geometry, we may reaſonably hope 
to arrive at certainty in our phyſical enqui- 
ries, and on the of KR and demon- 
ſtration may ere& a ſyſtem of the _ 
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de equally ſecur 
inſults of enthuſiaſts and unbelievers. On 
" "the other hand, revioully to determine 
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that ſhall be true, and worthy of its au- 
thor. Whereas, by purſuing a contrary 
path, our conjectures at the beſt will be 

recarious and doubtful; nor can we ever 
le fore that the moſt ingenious theories we 
can frame are any thing more than a well- 
invented and conſiſtent fable. 

With the ſame caution we are to proceed 
in examining the conſtitution of Grace, as 
unfolded to our view in the volume of Re- 
demption. Here alſo we are not to exco- 

itate. conceits and fancies-of our own, and 
diſtort the expreſſions of holy writ, to 
favour our misſhapen imaginations ; but 
we are firſt to advert to what God has 
actually made known of himſelf in the de- 
clarations of his word; and from this, care- 
fully interpreted by the rules of ſound cri- 
ticiſm — logical deduction, to elicit the 
genuine doctrines of revelation. By ſuch 
an exertion of our intellectual ers, aſ- 
ſited and enlightened by the aids which 
human literature is capable of furniſhing, 
we may advance with eaſe and ſafety in 
our knowledge of the divine diſpenſations, 
and on the rock of Scripture may build a 


ſyſtem of religion, that ſhall approve itſelf 


to our moſt enlar underſtandings, and 


from the injuries and 


from our own reaſon what it is fit for a be- 
ing of infinite wiſdom to do, and from that 
tended fitneſs to infer that he has really 
e it, is a mode of procedure that is lit- 
tle ſuited to the imbecility of our mental 
faculties, and till leſs calculated to lead us 
to an adequate comprehenſion of the will 
or works of Heaven.  Hallifax. 


1189. Compariſon between Heatheniſm and 
Cbriſtianity. 


p . 
mere ſyſtems of reaſon were eventually in- 
* for the rr apa peru and 
it was. impoflible that their ſpecula- 
tions ſhould obtain the nag} anal; of 
God; God took another way to inſtruct 
them: he revealed by preaching of the 
olpel what the light of nature could not 
ver, ſo that the ſyſtem of Jeſus Chriſt, 
and his apoſtles, ſupplied 


"PS EW 2 
| it is not in relation to the ancient 


the Redeemer is broken off. We are 


chat was 
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philoſophers only, that we mean to conſider 

the propoſition in our text; we will exa- 
mine it alſo in reference to modern philo- 
ſt by. Our JON know more than 
all —_ _ 22 ago ſci- 
ence, which is of an pm e advantage, 
while it contains itſelf within its —— 

ſphere, becomes a ſource of errors, * 
it is extended beyond it. Human reaſon 
now lodgeth itſelf in new entrenchments; 
when it refuſeth to ſubmit te the faith. 
It even puts on new armour to attack it, 
after it hath invented new methods of ſelf- 
defence. Under pretence that natural ſci- 
ence hath made greater progreſs, revela- 
tion is deſpiſed. Under pretence that mo- . 
dern notions of God the Creator are purer 
than thoſe of the ancients, the yoke of God 


ing to employ the remaini of t 

diſcourſe in juſtifying the pee bes of St. 
Paul, in the ſenſe that we have given it: 
we are going to endeavour to prove, that 
revealed religion hath advantages infinitely 
fuperior to natural religion : that the great- 
eſt geniuſſes are incapable of diſcovering 
by their own reaſon all the truths neceſſa 

to ſalvation : and that it diſplays the 3 
neſs of God, not to abandon us to the un- 


certainties of our own wiſdom, but to make 


us the rich preſent of revelation. 

We will enter into this diſcuſſion, by 
placing on the one fide a phi con- 
templating the works of nature: on the 
other, a diſciple of Jeſus Chriſt receiving 
the doctrines of revelation. To each we 
will give four ſubjects to examine: the at- 
tributes of God: the nature of man: the 


means of appeaſing the remorſe of conſci- 
ence : 2 future ſtate. From their 


judgments on each of theſe ſubjects, evi- 
— will ariſe of the 2 mind of 
that revelation, which ſome minute philo- 
ſophers affect to deſpiſe, and above which 
they prefer that rough draught, which they 
ſketch out by their own learned ſpecula - 
tions, | 
1. Let us conſider a diſciple of natural 
religion, and a diſciple of revealed reli- 
gion, meditating on the attributes of God. 
en the diſciple of natural religion con- 
eng 
erves e ity; 
which aj in the ſucceſſion of ſeaſons; 
and in the conſtant rotation of night and 
day; when he remarks the exact motioiis © 
of the heavenly bodies; the flux and reflux 
of the ſea, ſo ordered that billows, which 


6 


 * vel into mountains, and ſeem to threaten 
the world with an univerſal deluge, break 
away on the ſhore, and reſpect on the beach 
the command of the Creator, who ſaid to 
the ſea, © hitherto ſhalt thou come, but no 
farther.; and here ſhall thy. proud waves 
be ſtayed:”” when he attends to all theſe 


that the Author of nature is a being - 
and wiſe. But when he obſerves 
inds, tempeſts, and earthquakes, which 
ſeem to threaten the reduction of nature to 
its primitive chaos; when he ſees the ſea 
overflow its banks, and burſt the enormous 
moles, that the induſtry of mankind had 
raiſed ; his ſpeculations will be perplexed, 
he will imagine, he ſees characters of infir- 
mity among ſo many proofs of creative per- 
ſection and power. 5 

When he thinks, that God, having en- 


ble productions of infinite worth to the in- 
habitant, hath placed man here as a ſove- 
ign in a ſuperb palace; when he conſi- 
ders how admirably God hath proportioned 
the divers of the creation to the con- 
P the 
lungs, aliments to the different humours of 
the body, the medium, by which objects 
are — . viſible, to the eyes, that, by 
which ſounds are communicated, to the 
ears; when be remarks how God hath con- 
nected man with his own ſpecies, and not 


men together by inviſible ties, ſo that one 
5 ba oa in pain without a ſym- 
. pathy, that inclines him to relieve him: 
when the diſciple of natural religion medi- 
tates on theſe grand ſubjects, he concludes 
that the Author of nature is a beneficent 

being. But, when he ſees the innumerable 


— — j]. — — — — — — J__u—_ 
. 
* % 


marvellous works, he will readily conclude, bei 


riched the habitable world with innumera- 


| P 
us, often turn layags ainſt us; when he 
u 
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maladies, that conſume us; when he conf. 
ders death, which bows the loftieſt heads, 
diſſolves the firmeſt cements, and ſubverts 
the beſt-founded fortunes : when he makes 
theſe reflections, be will be apt to doubt, 


whether it be 


or the contrary at- 
tribute, that inclineth the Author of our 


ng to give us exiſtence. When the diſ- 


ciple of natural religion reads thoſe re- 


verſes of fortune, of which hiſtory 


furniſh- 


eth a great many examples; when he ſeeth 
tyrants fall from a pinnacle of grandeur; 
wicked men often puniſhed by their own 
wickedneſs, the avaricious puniſhed by the 
objects of their avarice, the ambitious by 
thoſe of their ambition, the voluptuous by 


thoſe of their vol 


tuouſneſs; when he 


perceives, that on of virtue are ſo 
eſſential to public happineſs, that without 
them ſociety would 
at leaſt, that ſociety is more or leſs happy, 
or miſerable, - according to its looſer or 
cloſer attachment to virtue; when he con- 
fiders all theſe caſes, he will probably con- 
clude, that the Author of this univerſe is a 
juſt and holy being. But, when he- ſees 
tyranny eſtabliſhed, vice enthroned, hu- 
mility in confuſion, pride wearing a crown, 
and love to holineſs* ſometimes expoſing 
people to many and intolerable calamities ; 
will not be able to juſtify God, amidſt 
the darkneſs in which his equity is in- 
volved in the government of the world. 
But, of all theſe myſeries, -can one be 


p ed, which the 


a banditti, 


ſpel doth not un- 


fold; or, at leaſt, is there one, on which 


it doth not 


give us ſome 


principles, that 
are ſufficient to conciliate it with the per- 


fections of the Creator, how oppoſite ſo- 
ever it may ſeem? EEO 

Do the diſorders . of the world puz- 
zle the diſciple of natural religion, and 
produce difficulties in his mind ? With 


principles of 
When it 


ur, than to ſuit our 
hen theſe 


the Goſpel I can ſolve 
remembered, that 
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can we find any objections, in the diſ- 
orders of the world, againit the wiſdom of 
our Creator ? | 
Are the miſeries of man, and is the fatal 
neceſſity of death, in contemplation ? With 
the principles of the Goſpel, I ſolve the 
difficulties, which theſe ſad objects produce 
in the mind of the diſciple of natural reli- 
gion. If the principles of Chriſtianity be 
admitted, if we allow, that the afflictions gf 
men are profitable to them, and that, 
in many caſes, proſperity would be fatal 
to them; if we grant, that the preſent is 
a tranfitory ftate, and that this momentary 
life will be ſucceeded by an immortal ſtate; 


if we recollect the many fimilar truths, 


which the Goſpel abundantly declares; 
can we find, in * miſeries, and in the 


neceſſity of dying, objections againſt the 


goodneſs of the Creator ? : 
Do the proſperities of bad men, and ad- 
verſities of the good, confuſe our ideas of 
God? With the principles of the Goſpel, 
al the ditficulties, which 
theſe different conditions produce in the 
mind of the diſciple of natural religion. 
If che principles of the Goſpel be admitted, 
if we be perſuaded, that the tyrant, whoſe 
2332 aſtoniſheth us, fulfils the coun- 
of God; if eccleſiaſtical hiſtory aſſure 


us, that Herods, and Pilates, themſelves 


contributed to the eſtabliſhment of that 
very Chriſtianity, which they meant to 
deſtroy; eſpecially, if we it a ſtate 
of future rewards and puniſhments; can 
the obſcurity, in which providence hath 
been pleaſed to wrap up ſome of its de- 
Ges. raiſe doubts about the juſtice of the 

reator ? 3 

In „ then, to the firſt object of 
contemplation, the perfection of the nature 
of God, revealed religion is inſinitely ſupe- 
rior to natural religion; the diſciple of the 
firſt religion is infinitely wiſer than the 
pupil of the laſt. . - | 

Let us conſider theſe two diſciples 

examining the nature of man, 'and - 
vouring to know themſelves, The diſciple 
of natural religion cannot know mankind; 
he cannot perfe&tly underſtand the nature, 
the obligations, the duration of man, 
* The diſciple of 7 1 can 

y —5— know the nature of man, 
the rence r the two ſubſtances, of 
which he is compoſed. His reaſon, indeed, 


may ſpeculate the matter, and he may per- 


ceive that there is no relation between mo- 
tion and thought, between the diſſolution 
of a few fibres and violent ſenſations of pain; 
between au agitation of humours and pro- 


my turn, to 


humours, and a cauſe of re 
that there is body, and. that there us 


ſpirit, 55 | | ö 
But, in my opinion, thoſe philoſophers, 
who ate beft acquainted with the nature of _ 


- 
- 
i ” 


this, or that? Are ye fi | 
arm, it hath one pro- 


incompatible with thought ? Since, when. 
ye cannot diſcover the union of an attribute 
with a ſubject, ye inſtantly conclude, that 
two attributes, which ſeem̃ to you to have 

no relation, ſuppoſe two different ſubjects: 

and fince ye conclude that extent 


thought compoſe two different ſubjects, | 
body and ſoul, becauſe ye can diſcover no 


natural relation betweenextent and thought; 
if I diſcover a third attribute, which appears 
Cn nd ht, I ſhall! 3 — 4 
tent ought, ve à right, in. 
9 three ſubjekts in man; 
matter, which is the ſubject of extent; mind, 
which is the ſubject of thought; and a thi 
ſubject, which belongs to the attribute, that 
ſeems to me to have no relation to either 
matter or mind. Now I do know ſuch an 
attribute : but I do not know to which af 
your two ſubjects I ought to refer it: 
i 
am altogether at a. loſs, whether I ought 
to attribute it to body, or to ſpirit. I per- 
ceive no more natural and la- 
tion between ſenſation and motion, than 
between ſenſation and thought. ae 
There are, then, on your principle, three 
ſubſtances in man, one  fubſtratum, 
which is che ſubject of extenſion ; another, 
which is the ſubje& of thought; and a 
third, which is the ſabje& | 
or rather, I ſuſpect, there is only one ſub» 
ſtznce in man, which is known to me very 
imperfealy, to which all theſe attributes 
belong, and ,which are united together, 
although I am not able to diſcover their 
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Revealed religion removes theſe diffi- 
eulties, and decides the queſtion. It tells 
us, that there. are two beings in man, 
and, if I may expreſs myſelf ſo, two dif- 


ferent men, the material man, and the im- 


material man. The Scriptures ſpeak, on 


theſe principles, thus; « The duſt ſhall re- 
turn to the earth as it was,” this is the 


material man: *The ſpirit ſhall return to 
God who gave it,” this is the immaterial 
man. Fear not them which kill the 
body,“ that is to ſay, the material man: 
fear him, which is able to deſtroy the 
ſoul,” that is, the immaterial man. We 
are willing to be. abſent from the body,” 
that is from the material man: « and to be 
preſent with the Lord,” that is to ſay, to 

ve the immaterial man diſembadied. 
„They ſtoned Stephen, that is, the ma- 
terial man: * calling upon God, and ſay- 
ing, Lord Jeſus, receive my ſpirit, that 
is to ſay, receive the immaterial man. 


2. The diſciple of natural religion can 
obtain only an umperfe& knowledge of the 
obligations, or duties of man. Natural 


religion may indeed conduct him to a 
certain point, and tell him, that he ought 
to love his benefactor, and various ſimilar 
maxims. But is natural religion, think ye, 
ſuffcient to account for that contrariety, of 
which every man is conſcious, that oppo- 
fition between inclination and obligation? 
A very ſolid argument, I grant, in favour 
of moral rectitude ariſeth from obſerving, 


chat, to whatever degree a man may carry 
- His fin, whatever efforts he may make to 


eradicate thoſe ſeeds of virtue from his 
Heart, which nature has ſown there, he 
cannot forhear venerating virtue, and re- 


* bag vice. This is certainly a proof, 


t the Author. of our being meant to 
id vice, and to enjoin virtue, But is 
there no room · for complaint? Ts there no- 
thing ſpecious in the Glowing objeftion ? 
As, in ſpite of all my endeavours to deſtroy 
"virtuous difpoſitions, I cannot help reſpect- 

thor of my 


Ing virtue, ye infer, that the Au 


"pos intended T ſhould be virtuous ; fo, 


a, in ſpite of all my endeavours to eradi- 


ceate vice, L cannot help loving vice, have 


I not reaſon for inferring, in my turn, that, 
the Aythor of my being deſigned I ſhould 


-» 


we IN v5 ory 8.16 gates Foo: 5. 
y impute guilt to me for performin 
oſe ations, whdth oceed from ſome 


principles, that. were born with me? 
there no ſhay.of reaſon in this famous ſo- 


| ppiſm . Reconcile the God of nature with 


* 


| God of religion. xplain how the 
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fible, and immaterial bein 
tutes a whole, and is a diſtinct being, al- 
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God of religion can forbid what the Gad 


of nature inſpires; and how he, who fol- 
lows thoſe dictates, which the God of na- 
ture inſpires, can be puniſhed for ſo doing 
by the God of religion. 

_. The Goſpel unſolds this myſtery. It 


attributes this ſeed of corruption to the 


depravity. of nature. It attributeth the 
reſpect, that we feel for virtue, to the 
remains of the image of God, in which 


we were formed, and which can never be 


entirely effaced. Becauſe we were born 
in fin, the Goſpel concludes, that we 
dught to apply all our attentive endeavours 


to eradicate the ſeeds of corruption. And, 


becauſe the image of the Creator is partly 
eraſed from our hearts, the Goſpel con- 
cludes, that we ought to give ourſelves 
wholly to the retracing of it, and ſo to an- 
{wer the excellence of our extraction. 

3. A diſciple of natural religion can ob- 
tain only an imperfect knowledge of the 
duration of man, . whether his foul be im- 
.mortal, or whether it be involved in the 
ruin of matter. Reaſon, I allow, ad- 


vanceth ſome ſolid arguments in proof of 
the doctrine of the 8 of the ſoul. 


For what neceſlity is there for ſuppoſing, 
that the ſoul, which is a ſpiritual, indivi- 
that conſti- 


though united to a portion of matter, 
ſhould ceaſe to exiſt, when its union with 
the body is diſſolved ? A poſitive act of the 
Creator is neceſſary to the annihilation of 
a ſubſtance. The annihilating of a being, 
that ſubſiſts, requireth an act of power 
ſimilar to that, which gave it exiſtence at 
firſt. Now, far from having any ground 
to believe, that God will cauſe his power 
to intervene to annihilate our ſouls, every 
thing, that we know, perſuadeth us, that 
he himſelf hath engraven characters of im- 
mortality on them, and that he will pre- 
ſerve them for ever. Enter into thy 
heart, frail creature! ſee, -feel, conſider 
thoſe grand ideas, thoſe immortal — 
that thirſt for exiſling, which a thouſand 
ages cannot quench, and in theſe lines 
and points behold the finger of thy Creator 
writing a promiſe of immortality to thee. 
But, how Eid ſoever theſe nts may 
be, however 2 Far 2 
ſtriking to a philoſopher, they arg objec- 
Notable, Pee — are — popular, but 


Is above vulgar minds, to whom tne bare 


terms, ſpirituality and exiſtence, are en- 


FO barbarous, and convey no meaning 


x _ © Moreovers 
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Moreover, the union between the ope- 
rations of the ſoul, and thoſe of the body, 
is ſo cloſe, chat all the philoſophers in the 
world cannot certainly determine, whether, 
the operations of the body 9 the 
operations of the ſoul do not ceaſe with 
them. I ſee a body in | 
mind, therefore, is bund. The ſame body 
is diſordered, and the mind is diſconcerted 
with it. The brain is filled, and the ſoul 
is inſtantly confuſed, The briſker the cir- 
culation of the blood is, the quicker the 


ideas of the mind are, and the more ex- doct 


tenſive its knowledge, At length death 
comes, and diflolyes all the parts of the 
body; and how difficult is it to perſuade 
one's ſelf; that the ſoul, which was affected 


with every former motion of the body, 


will not be diflipated by its entire diſſo- 
lution ! - R WIE A 7 

Are they the vulgar only, to whom phi- 
Eürhes arguments for the immortality 
of the ſoul appear deficient in evidence ? 
Do not ſuperior geniuſes require, at leaſt, 
an explanation ol Ons roak ye aſſign to 
beaſts, on the principle, that nothing capa- 
ble of ideas and conceptions, can be in- 


volved in a diſſolution of matter? Nobody 


would venture ta affirm now, in an aſſem- 
bly of philoſophers, what was ſome time 
ago maintained with great warmth, that 
beaſts are mere ſelf- moving machines. Ex- 
perience ſeems to demonſtrate the falſity 
of the metaphyſical reaſonings, that have 


been propoſed in favour of this opinion; 


and we cannot obſerve the actions of beaſts, 
without being inclined to infer one of 


theſe two conſequences: either the ſpirit 


of man is mortal, like his body; or the 
ſouls of beaſts are immortal, like thoſe of 
NWA 3 

Revelation diſſipates all our obſcurities, 
and teacheth us clearly, and without a 
may- be, that God willeth our immorta- 


lity. It carries our 2 forward to a 


future ſtate; as to a fixed period, whither 


the teſt of the promiſes of God 
Is ER 5 indeed, to con- 


ſider all the blefings of this life, the ali- 
ments, that nouriſh us, the rays, which 


enlighten us, the air, that we breathe, 


ſceptres, crowns, and kingdoms, as effects 
of the liberality of God, and as grounds 


N our gratitude. But, at the ſame time, 


2 as unfit 
of a ſoul created 
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rfe& health, the 


in the image of the bleſſed God, and with 
whom the bleſſed God hath formed a cloſe 

and intimate union. It aſſureth us, that 
an age of life cannot fill the wiſh of dura- 
tion, which it is the noble prerogative of 


an immortal ſoul to form. It doth not 


ground the doctrine of immortality on 
metaphy ſical ſpeculations, nor on complex 


arguments, uninveſtigable by the greateſt _ 


part of mankind, and which always leave 
22 in the ora of _— | 
Philoſophers, The -groun 3 
rine on the only principle that can 
ſupport the weight, with Which it is en- 
cumbered. The principle, which I mean, 
is the will of the Creator, who, haying 
created our ſouls at firſt: by an act of his 
will, can either eternally. preſerve them, 
or abſolutely annihilate them, whether they 
be — or ſpiritual, mortal, or im- 
mortal, by nature. Thus the diſciple of 
revealed religion doth not float between 
doubt and aſſurance, hope and fear, as the 
diſciple of nature doth. He is nat obli 
to leave the moſt intereſting queſtion, th 
poor mortals can agitate, undecided; whes . 
ther their ſouls periſh with their bodies, 
or ſurvive their ruins. He does not ſay, 
as Cyrus ſaid to his children; I know not 
how to perſuade myſelf, that the ſoul lives 
in this mortal body, and ceaſeth to be, 
when the body expires. I am more in- 
clined to think, that it requires after death 
more penetration and purity. He doth 
not ſay, as Socrates ſaid to his judges;. . 
And now we are going, I to ſuffer death, 
and ye to enjoy life. God only knows. 
which is the beſt, He. doth. not ſay as 
Cicero ſaid, ſpeaking on this important 
article; I do not pretend to ſay, that 
what J affirm is as infallible aa the Pak 
oracle, I ſpeak only by conjecture. The 
diſciple of revelation, authorized by. the 
— — No 
rought do igt 
— the -Goſpel;” boldly affirms, 
« Though our outward, man periſh,. yet 
the inward man is renewed: day by day. 
We, that are in this tabernacle, do groan, - 
being burdened ;»-not- for that we would. 
be unclothed,' but clothed upon, that” 
mortality might- be ſwallowed up of life. 
I know whom I have believed, and IL am 
perſuaded that he is able to keep chat, 
which I have committed unto him, againſt 


that day. + =: ©: 


III. Wa ard nem do bende | the diſeiple 
of natural religion, and the diſciple of 
N religion, at thetribunal of God. - 
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as penitents ſoliciting for pardon. The 
former cannot find, > Men by feeling after 
it, in natural religion, according to the 
language of St. Paul, the grand mean of 
reconciliation, which God hath given to 
the church; I mean the ſacrifice of the 
croſs, Reaſon, indeed, diſcovers, that man 
is guilty, as the confeſſions, and acknow- 
ts, which the Heathens made of 
their crimes, prove. It diſcerns, that a 
inner deſerves puniſhment, as the remorſe 
and fear, with which their conſciences were 
often excruciated, demonſtrate. It pre- 
ſames, indeed, that God will yield to 
the entreaties of his creatures, as their 
prayers and 7 71 — and altars — 
t even o far as to perceive 
neceſſity of arg divine juſtice, this 
their ſacriſices, this their burnt offerings, 
this their human victims, this the rivers of 
blood, that flowed on their altars, ſhew. 
But, how likely ſoever all theſe ſpecu- 
lations may be, they form only a ſyſtematic 
body without a head; for no poſitive pro- 
mi pardon from God himſelf be 
yſtery of the croſs is en- 


tirely inviſible; for only God could reveal 


that, becauſe only God could plan, and 
only he could execute that profound relief. 
How could human reaſon, alone, and un- 
aſſiſted, have diſcovered the myſtery of re- 
demption, when, alas ! after an infallible 
God hath revealed it, reaſon is abſorbed 
in its and needs all its ſubmiſſion to 
receive it, as an article of faith ? 
BZBut that, which natural religion cannot 
attain, revealed religion clearly diſcovers. 
Revelation exhibits a God-Man, dying for 
-the-ſins of mankind, and ſetting grace be- 
fore every penitent ſinner: a for all 


| i 7am The ſchools hav agitated 
all mankind, or 
Whether hi 
hear 
beliey 
ts 8 
— 
hearers, 
— — individual hath 
equently, every a 
Ti E 
to himſelf. The golpel reveals 
grace, that pardons the atrocious 
crimes, thoſe that have the moſt fatal in- 
fluences. - Although ye bave denied Chriſt 
with Peter, betrayed him with Judas, per- 


every inſtant opens 


our Seripture 
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ſecuted him with Saul; yet the blood of 
a God-Man is ſufficient to obtain your 
V0 ger covenant of re- 
emption. Grace which is acceſſible at 

all times, at every inſtant of life. Woe 
be to you, my brethren ;z woe be to you, 
if, abuſing this reflection, ye delay your 
return to God till the laſt moments of 
your lives, when your repentance will be 
difficult, not to ſay impracticable and im- 
poſlible ! But it is always certain; that God 
treaſures of his 
mercy, when ſinners return to him by ſin- 
cere repentance. Grace, capable of ter- 
minating all the melancholy thoughts, that 
are — by the fear of being aban- 
doned by God in the midſt of our race, and 
of having the work of ſalvation left im- 
For, after he hath. given us a 

preſent ſo magnificent, what can he refuſe ? 
« He that ſpared not his own Son, but de- 
livered him up for us all, how ſhall he 
not with him alſo freely give us all 
things? Grace, ſo clearly revealed in 
s, that the moſt accurate 
reaſoning, hereſy the moſt extravagant, 
and infidelity the moſt obſtinate, cannot 
enervate his declarations. For, the death 
of Chriſt may be confidered in different 


views: it is a ſufficient confirmation of his 


doctrine; it is a pattern of pati 
It is the moſt 3 — gang 
I excellencies, that can be ima- 


ined: but the goſpel very ſeldom preſents 
4 to us in — views, it leaves them 
to our own perception; but when it ſpeaks 
of his death, it ICE an 
expiatory ſacrifice. we 
a number of formal texts, and expreſs de- 
cifions on this matter? Thanks be to God, 
we are preaching to a Chriſtian auditory, 
who the death of the Redeemer 
foundation of faith! The goſpel, then, 
aſſureth the penitent ſinner of pardon. Zeno, 
Epicurus, ras, Socrates, Porch, 
Academy, Lyczum, what have ye to offer 


theſe n this promiſe of 


the | | 
IV. But that, which principally diſplays 


the prerogatives of the Chriſtian above 


5 

3 an and 2 
„n conſider 
a Pagan, in his dying- peaking to 
himGdf-what follows. On hach fide ſo- 
ever I conſider my ſtate, I i 
thing but trouble and deſpair. 


* 


— 


repeat here 


4 
ſerve the fore-runners of death, I 2 
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ful ſymptoms, violent ſickneſs, and into- 
lerable pain, which ſurround my fick-bed, 
and are the. firſt ſcenes of the bloody tra- 
gedy. As to the world, my deareſt ob- 
jects diſappear ; my cloſeſt connections are 
diſſolving ; my molt ſpecious titles are ef- 
facing; my nobleſt privileges are vaniſh- 
ing away; a diſmal curtain falls between 
my eyes and all the decorations of the uni- 
verſe. In regard to my body, it is a maſs 
without motion, and life; my tongue is 
about to he condemned to eternal ſilence; 
my eyes to | darkneſs; all the or- 

y to entire diſſolution; and 


ns of my 
the miſerable remains of my carcaſe to 


ladge in the graye, and to become food for 
the worms. If I conſider my foul, I 
ſcarcely know whether it be ; 
and could I demonſtrate its natural im- 
mortality, I ſhould not be able to ſay, 
whether my Creator would diſplay his at- 
tributes in preſerving, or in deſtroying it; 
whether my wiſhes for immortality be the 
dictates of nature, or the language of fin. 
If I conſider my paſt life, I have a wit- 
neſs within me, atteſting that my practice 
hath been leſs than my knowledge, how 
ſmall ſoever the latter hath been; and that 
the abundant depravity of my heart hath 
thickened the darkneſs of my mind. If I 
conſider futurity, I think I diſcover thro? 
many thick clouds a future ſtate; my rea- 
ſon ſuggeſts, that the Author of nature 

not given me a foul ſo ſublime in 
thought, and ſo expanſive in deſire, merely 
to move in this little orb for a moment : 
but this is nothing but conjecture; and, 
if there be another cecoromy after this, 
ſhould I be leſs miſerable than I am here ? 


Qne moment I hope for annihilation, the 
next I ſhudder with the fear of being an- 


nihilated; my thoughts and- deſires are at 
war with each othex, they riſe, they reſiſt, 
they deſtroy one another. Such is 7:34 4 
ing Heathen. If a few examples of thoſe, 
who have died otherwiſe, be adduced, they 
ought not to be urged in evidence againſt 
what we have advanced; for they are rare, 
and "_ probably deceptlve, their outward 
tranquillity being only a concealment of 
trouble within, Trouble is the greater 
for confinement within, and for an affected 


ap without. As we ought not to 
believe, that philoſophy hath men 
inſenſible of pain, ſome philoſo- 


.Phers have maintained that pain is no evil, 


and have ſeemed to triumph over it: fo 


neither ought we to believe, that it hath 


N 


portion to the preſent 
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diſarmed death in regard to the diſciples . 
of natural religion, becauſe ſome have af- 

firmed, that death is not an object of fear, 
Aſter all, if ſome Pagans enjoyed a real 
tranquillity at death, it was a groundleſs 


tranquillity, to which reaſon contributed 


nothing at all. | ; 2 ; 
O! how differently do Chriſtians die! 

How doth revealed religion triumph over 

the religion of nature in this reſpect! May 


| each of our hearers be a new evidence of 


this article! The whole, that troubles an | 
expiring Heathen, revives a, Chriſtian in 


his dying bed. Ps 3 25 f 
Thus ſpeaks Re Eg Chriſtian, When 
I confider the awful ſymptoms of death, 


and the violent agonies of diſſolving na- 
ture, they appear to me as medical prepa- 
rations, ſharp, but — they are ne- 
to detach me from life, and to ſepa- 
rate the remains of inward depravity from 
me. Beſide, I ſhall not be oned to 
my own frailty ; but my patience and con- 
ſtancy will be proportional to my ſuffer- 
ings, and that powerful arm, which hath 
ſuppo ted me through life, will u me 
— preſſure of death. If I confider 
my ſins, many as are, I am invulner- 
able; for I go to a tribunal of mercy, where 
God is reconciled, and juſtice is ſatisfied. 
If I conſider my body, I perceive, I am. 
putting off a mean and corruptible habit, 
and putting on robes of glory. Fall, fall 
e imperfe& ſenſes, ye frail organs, fall 
e of clay into your original duſt; ye 
will be « ſown in corruption, but raid 
in incorruption ; ſown in diſhonour, but 
raiſed in glory; ſown in weakneſs, but 
raiſed in power.” If I conſider my 
ſoul, it is paſling, I ſee, from flayery ta 
freedom, I ſhall carry with me that, which 
thinks and reflects. I ſhall carry with me 
the delicacy of taſte, the harmony of ſounds, 
the beauty of colours, the fragrance of odo- 
riferous ſmells. I ſhall ſurmount heaven 
and earth, nature and all terreſtrial things, 
and my ideas of all their beauties will mul · 
tiply and expand. If I conſider the future 
cxconomy,: to which I go, I have, I own, 
very e — but my in- 
capacity is the ground of my expectation. 
Could | perſeAly comprehend it, it would 
its reſemblance to ſome of the pre- 
ſent objects of my ſenſes, or its — 
mind. . If worldly dignities and grand 
if accumulated treaſures, if the enjoyments 
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repreſent to me celeſtial felicity, I ſhould.” tion. Modern philoſophers have derived 


* ſuppoſe, chat, partaking of their nature, 
they partook' of their vanity. But, if no- 
thing here can repreſent the future-ſtate, it 
js becauſe that ſtate ſur̃paſſeth every other. 


' My -frdour ie increaſed. by my imperſect 


knowledge of it. My knowledge, and 

virtue, know, will be perſected; I know 

I 'ſhall comprehend truth, and obey order; 

I know, I be free from 33 
in flion of all 1 ſhall b ent 
ard ry I had, cor with all che happy 
ſpirits; who ſurround his throne ; and 
perfe& ſtate, I am ſure, will continue for 
ever and ever. 


revealed religion affords againſt the fear of 
death. Such are the meditations of a dy- 
ing Chriſtian; not of one, whoſe whole 


Chriftimity conſiſts of dry ſpeculations, 
FF which have no influence over his practice: 


but of one, who applies his knowledge to 
relieve the real wants of his life. | 
© - Chriftianity, then, we have ſeen, is ſu- 
perior to natural religion, in theſe four re- 
ſpects. To theſe we will add a few more 
reflections in farther evidence of the ſupe- 
riority of revealed religion to the religion 
1. The ideas of the ancient philoſophers 
concerning natural religion were not col- 
lected into a body of doctrine. One philo- 
ſopher had one idea, another ſtudious man 
had another idea; ideas of truth and vir- 
tue, therefore lay diſperſed. Who doth 
not ſee the pre-eminence of revelation, on 


Ss this article? No human capacity either 


hath been, or would ever have been equal 


to the noble conception of a perfect body 


pdf truth. There is no genius ſo narrow, as 
not to be capable of propoſing ſome clear 
truth, ſome excellent maxim: but to lay 
down principles, and to perceive at once a 
chain of conſequences, theſe are the efforts 
of great geniuſes; this capability is phi- 
| loſophical perfection. If this axiom be in- 
conteſtible, what a fountain of wiſdom does 


* © the ſyſtem of Chriftianity argue! It re- 
ts us, in one lovely body, ¶ perſect 


1ymmetry, all the ideas, that we have enu- 
merated. One idea ſuppoſeth another 


idea; and the whole is united in a manner 
ſo compact, chat it is impoſſible to alter one 


NON. ne eg the beauty of 


tem n ion comparable oy 
that of modern philoſophers although the 
_tter glory in their contempt of revela- 


the cleareſt and beſt parts of their ſyſtems 
from the very revelation, which they affect 


to deſpiſe. We grant, the doctrines of 


the perfections of God, of providence, and 
of a future ſtate, are perfectly conformable 
to the light of reaſon. A man, wWho ſhould 
purſue rational tracks of knowledge to his 
utmoſt power, would diſcover, we own, all 
theſe doctrines: but it is one thing to 
grant, that theſe doctrines are conformable 
to reaſon; and it is another to affirm, that 
reaſon actually diſcovered them. It is one 
thing to allow, that a man, who ſhould pur. 


| | | ſie rational tracks of knowledge to his ut- 
- Such are the all-ſufficient ſupports, which 


moſt power, would diſcover all theſe doc- 
trines: and it is another to pretend, that 
any man hath purſued theſe tracks to the 
utmoſt, and hath actually diſcovered them. 
It was the goſpel that taught mankind 


the uſe of their reaſon. It was the goſ- 


pel, that aſſiſted men to form a 
dy of natural religion. Modern phi- 
loſophers avail themſelves of theſe aids; 
they form a body of natural religion by the 
light of the goſpel, and then they attribute 
to their own penetration what they derive 
from foreign aid. 8 

3. What was moſt rational in the natu- 
ral religion of the Pagan philoſophers was 
mixed with fancies and dreams. There 
was not a ſingle philoſopher, who did not 
adopt ſome a 
to his diſciples. One taught, that every 
being was animated with a particular ſoul, 
and on this abſurd hypotheſis he pretended 
to account for all the phænomena of nature. 
Another took every ſtar for a god, and 
thought the ſoul a vapour, that paſſed from 
one body to another, expiating in the body 
of a beaſt the ſins that were committed in 
that &f a man. One attributed the crea- 
tion of the world to a blind chance, and 
the government of all events in it to an in- 
violable fate. Another affirmed the eter- 
nity of the world, and ſaid, there was no 
period in eternity, in which heaven and 
earth, nature and elements, were not viſible. 
One ſaid, every thing is uncertain; we are 


not ſure of our own exiſtence ; the diſtinc- 


tion between juſt and unjuſt, virtue and 
vice, is fanciful, and hath no real founda- 
tion in the nature of things. Another made 
matter equal to God; and maintained, that 
it cohcurred with the ſupreme Being in the 
formation of the univerſe; One took the 


world for a prodigious body, of which he 
* al. Another af - 


ht God was the fo 
firmed the materiality of the ſou], and at- 
| | | . tributed 
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tributed to matter the faculties of thinking 


and reaſoning. Some denied the immor- 


tality of the ſoul, and the intervention of 
| providence z and pretended, that an inſi- 
nite number of E of matter, indivi- 
üble, and indeſtructible, revolved in the 
univerſe; that from their fortuitous con- 
courſe aroſe the preſeut world; that in all 
this there was no deſign; that the feet 
were not formed for walking, the eyes for 
ſeeing, vor the hands for handling. The 
goſpel is light without darkneſs. It hath 


nothing mean; nothing falſe; nothing 
that doch not bear the characters of that 


wiſdom, from which it proceeds. 
What was, pure in the natural reli- 
ion of the Heathens was not known, 


nor could be known to any but philoſo- 


phers. The common people were inca- 
ble of that penetration and labour, which 


the inveſtigating of truth, and the diſtin-, 
guiſhing of it from that falſhood, in which 


flion and prejudice had enveloped it, re- 
e! 13 af genius, I allow, 
is ſufficient 
of thoſe conſequences from the works 


natural religion : . but none, but geniuſes 
of the firſt order, are capable of kenning 


thoſe diſtant conſequences, which are in- 


folded in darkneſs. | The bulk of mankind 


wanted a ſhort way proportional to every 
mind. They wanted an authority, the in- 


fallibility of which all mankind might ea- 
fily ſee. They wanted a revelation found- 


ed on evidence plain and obvious to all the 
world, Philoſophers could not ſhew the 
world ſuch a ſhort way : but revelation hath 
ſhewed it. No philoſopher could aſſume 
the authority, neceſſary to eſtabliſh ſuch a 
it became God alone to dictate in 


fuch a manner, and in revelation he hath 


done it. SGraurin. 
190. The Goſpel ſuperior 10 the writings 
+ © of the Heathens in oratory,” | 
Odjection to the Holy Scriptures. If 
Chriſt were the Son of God, and his apoſ- 
tles inſpired by the Holy Ghoſt, and the 
Scriptures were God's Word, they would 
— all other men and writings in all true 
rational worth and excellency ; whereas 
Ariſtotle excelleth them in logie and philo- 
ſophv. and Cicero and Demoſtheges in ora: 
tory, and Seneca in ingenious Expreſſlons 
of morality, Ke. 
"Anſwer. . Von may as well argue, 


* 


for the purpoſe of inferring a 
oa ay r do; ſo Chriſt hath à more high 
of nature, of which we form the body of 


do match or excel the old 


' oratory. 


. Volupe. And tral 
* 
ok God hitmſelf, who wdited the 
hat 


Afiftorle was no wiſer than à münffrei, be- eb har ther add be aſd flags 
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cauſe he could not fiddle ſo well; or than 
a painter, becauſe he could not limn ſo 
well; or than a harlot, becauſe he could 
not dreſs himſelf ſo neatly.” Means are 
to be eſtimated according to their fitneſs 
for their ends. Chriſt himſelf excelled all 
mankind, in all true perfections; and yet 
it became him not to exerciſe all mens 
arts, to ſhew that he excelleth them. He 
came not into the world to teach men ar- 
chiteure, navigation, medicine, aſtrono - 
my, grammar, muſic, logic, rhetoric, &c. 


and therefore ſhewed not his ſkill in theſe. 


The world had ſufficient helps and means 
for theſe in nature. It was to ſave men 


from fin and hell:? and bring them to par- 
don, holineſs and heaven, that Chriſt was 


incarnate, and that the apoſtles were in- 
ſpired, and, the Scriptutes written : and to 
be fitted to theſe ends, is the excellency to 
be n them: and in this they ex- 
cel all perſons and writings in the world. 
As God doth not ſyllogize or know by our 
imperfect way of ratiocination, but yet 
knoweth all things better than ſyllogizers 
and excel. 


lent kind of logic and oratory, and a more 


apt and ſpiritual and powerful Style, than 
Arittotle; Ban = Seneca. - 

He ſhewed not that ſkill in methodical 
eating, which Hypocrates and Galen 
ſhewed : but he ſhewed more and better 


fcill, when he could heal with a word, and 


raiſe the dead, and had the power of lite . | 


and death; ſo did he bring more convine- 
ing evidence than Ariſtotle, and perſuaded: . 


more powerfully than Demoſthenes: or Ci- 


cero. And though this kind of formal 
learning was below him, and below the 


ar meſſengers of his Goſpel, yet his 

inferior ſervants (an Aquinas, a Scotus, an 
Ockam, a Scaliger, a Ramus, a Gaſſendus) 
philoſophers, - 
equahze or 


and abundance of Chriſtians 


excel a Demoſthenes or Cicero, in the truek 


$ 191. Obfearities in the Seriptures =. 
5 proof of their not being gemuns. 3 
bare obſcriti aa difical- 
ties. ig Holy Writ is acknowledged by all 
ben e are converſant in the Sacred 
lume. if we conſider things - 
arighks ye ſhall find, this is not unworthy... 
either of ,God or of his Holy Word. . Not . 
he hath ift Mts ore. F 
| ob- 
ſcure 


* 


Scriptures ;_ for 


FE 
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ſcure and myſterious in them, to create a. 
becoming reverence, and to let us know, 
that theſe writings are not penned after 
an ordi manner. 'Theſe clouds and 
darkneſs are ſuitable to the majeſty of 
heaven; they are proper to beget in us 
humility, and mean thoughts of ourſelves, 
to convince us of the owneſs gf our in- 
tellects, to ſhew us how ſhort-ſighted we 


* 


are, to give check to our preſumption, to 
quaſh our 
ledge, to 


towering conceits of our knouw- 
ſuperſede our vain boaſting, to 
vaunting pride and inſolence. 
negligence, to provoke our care 
and ſtudy, and to excite our utmoſt dili- 
gence. Thus it hath pleaſed God to ex- 
erciſe the underſtandings of men, and to 


make trial of their induſtry by theſe dif- 


cult paſſages which occur in Scripture. If 
were ' eaſy, this book 5 be 
to contempt, and there would be no 


room left for our diligent ſearch and en- 
iry. But now at every reading of it we 
find ſomething to employ our under- 


ſtandings afreſh, and to improve our moſt ſacred 


inquiſitive faculties. Here our minds may 
perpetually buſied; here is enough to 


N. 


entertain our greateſt leiſure and moſt ear- 


neſt ſtudy. Here are many myſteries to be 
unfolded, many depths to be fathomed, 
many abſtruſities, both in the things and 
in the words that convey the notice of them 
to our minds, to be diſcovered : ſo that to 
the greateſt ſtudent and moſt ambitious en- 

irer, that will happen which the Son of 

irach ſai . 


th 
. hath done, then he beginneth.” Here 


are not only fords and ſhallows which we 
wade through, but here are un- 

and abyſſes. It hath ſeem- 

| wiſe Governor of the world, 


our 
are ſerviceable alſo to rebuke our 
and 


ſeyeral other 


there, the © 
is names are hid 


ing of the ſacred writ is a high com- 
3 of it, and is no e dan the 
wiſe contrivance of Heaven. 

And as this obſcurity of ſome parts of 
Scripture is not unworthy of God Finer 
ſo neither is it any diſparagement to his 
ſacred word. For we muſt know, that this 


difficulty happens from the very nature of 


the things themſelves, which are here re- 
corded. It cannot be otherwiſe but that 
ſome portions of Scripture muſt be dark 
and obſcure, and conſequently muſt labour 
under different and contrary expoſiticns, 
becauſe they were written ſo long ago, and 
Contain in them ſo many old cuſtoms and 
uſages, ſo many relations concerning dif- 
ferent people, ſo many and various idioms 
of tongues, ſuch diverſity of ancient ex- 

reſſions, laws, and manners of all nations 
in the world. It is unreaſonable to expect 
that we ſhould exactly underſtand all theſe. 
It is not to be wondered at, that theſe oc- 
caſion doubts, difficulties, miſtakes. And 
it is certain, that the being i nt of 
ſome of theſe, is no blemiſh, either to the 
writings, or to the perſons Who read 
and ſtudy them. _— e I do not know 
what the houſe of Aſuppim is, 1 Chron. 
xxvi. 15. or what kind of trees the Almug 
or Algum trees are, 1 Kings x. 12. 1 Chron, 
xx. 8. or who are meant by the Gamma- 
dim, Ezek. xxvii. 11. What though I 
am not ſo well ſkilled in the Jewiſh modes 
and faſhions, as to tell what kind of wo- 
men's ornament the houſes of the ſoul are, 
in If. iti. 20. or what particular idols or 
Pagan deities Gad and Meni are, If. lxv. 
11. or which of the Heathen gods is meant 
by Chiun or Remphan, Amos v. 26. Acts 
vii. 43. Some of the moſt learned expoſi- 
tors and critics have confeſſed their igno- 


rance as to theſe places of (ſcripture ; par- 


ticularly upon the laſt of them our pro- 


found antiquary, Selden, hath theſe de- 


{pairing words: For m I perceive 
my blicinef to be fach, that I can ſee no- 


they thang at all! And to. the ſame purpoſe 


this admirable ſpeaks concerning 
es in Scripture, as of 
Niſhroc, Nergal, and other idols mentioned 


and meaning of which 
ſons might be alledged of the real or ſeem- 


mi 

ing difficulty of ſome places, namely, the 
flimity ibs at , the ambiguity and 
ifferent ſignifications of the the 


inadvertency of expoſitors, and f 


5 


m us. Many other rea- 
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ing to petyert the words, in 


wilful to ps 10 
order to t A frorg opinions or 


ractices which ere to. But no 
ES of a ſedate — and reaſon can think, 
that the Scriptures themſelves are diſpa- 
raged by theſe difficulties and miſtakes; 
for they are not arguments of the Scrip- 
ture's imperfection, but of man's. Beſides, 
theſe obſcurities, which are accompanied 
with the various ways of rendering ſome 
expreſſions, and determining the ſenſe, 
no proof of the imperfection of this hol 
books, becauſe in marters of faith and man- 
ners, which are the main things we are 
concerned in, and for which the Bible was 
chiefly writ, theſe writings are plain and 
intelligible. All neceſſary and en- 
tal points of religion are ſet down here in 
ſuch expreſſions as are ſuitable to the ca- 
pacities of the moſt ſimple and vulgar. 
God hath graciouſly corideſcended to the 
infirmities of the meaneſt and moſt un- 
learned by ſpeaking.to them in theſe writ- 
ings after the manner of men, and by pro- 
ounding the greateſt myſteries in a fami- 
far ſtyle and way. The Scripture, ſo far 
2s it relates to our belief and practice, is 
yery eaſy and plain, yea, much. plainer 
than the gloſſes and comments upon it of- 
tentimes are. In a word, moſt of the 
places of Scripture call not for an inter- 
reter, but a practiſer. As for other paſ- 
iges, which are obſcure and intricate, but 
which are very few in reſpect of thoſe that 
are plain, they were deſigned, as hath been 
already ſuggeſted, to employ our more in- 
quiſitive and elaborate thoughts, and to 
whet our induſtry in the ſtudying of this 
holy volume ; that at laſt, when we have 
the happineſs of retrieving the loſt ſenſe of 
the words, and reſtoring them to their ge- 
nuine meaning, we may the more prize our 
acqueſt which hath coſt us ſome pains. Or, 
if after all our attempts we cannot reach 
the true meaning, we have reaſon to en- 
tertain reverend thoughts of thoſe difficult 


texts of Scrij and to perſuade our- 
ſelves, that are worthy of the divine 


Enditer, though our weak minds cannot 


comprehend them. If human authors de- 
light to darken their writings ſometimes, 
and it is accounted no blemiſh, ſurely we 
may conclude, that the myſteries of the 
ſacred' and inſpired ſtyle are rather an en- 
hancement than a diminution of its excel- 
lency. Shall we not think it fit to deal as 
fairly with the ſacred code, as Socrates did 


with Heraclitus' writings, that is, not only 


% 


* 


AND RELIGIOUS, by 
pronounce ſo much as we underſtand of 
them to be excellent and admirable, but 
believe alſo, that what we do not under- 
ſtand is ſo too? It is certainly an undeni- 
able truth, that neither the wiſdom of God, 
nor the wa of this 3 
impaired by any difficulties we ſind in it. 
$ 192. The Bible ſuperior to all other backs. 
In what other writings can we deſcry 
thoſe excellencies md on find in the Bi- 
ble? None of them can equal it in anti- 
uity; e of the Sacred 
cripture hath the rings - iloſophers. 
poets and . is abſolutely the 


aneienteſt writer extaht in the world. No 


writings are equal tp theſe of the Bible, if 
we mention only the ſtock pf human learn- 


ing contained in them.. Here linguiſts and 
philologiſts may find that which is to be 
found no where elſe. Here rhetoricians 
and orators may be entertained with a more 
lofty eloquence, with a choicer compoſure = 
of words, and with a greater variety of 
ſtyle, than any other writers can | 
Here is a book, where more is 
underſtood than expreſſed, where words are 
few, but the ſenſe is full and redundant. 
No books equal this in authority, becauſe 
it is the Word of God himſelf, and dictated 
by an unerring Spirit. It excels all other 
writings in the excellency of its matter, 
which is the higheſt, nobleſt, and worthieft, 
and of the greateſt concern to mankind, 
Laſtly, the Scriptures tranſcend all other 
writings in their power and efficacy. . 
Wherefore, with great ſeriouſneſs and 
importunity, I requeſt the reader that he 
would entertain ſuch thoughts and perſua- 
ſions as theſe, that Bible-learning is the 
higheſt accompliſhment, that this book is 
the moſt valuable of any upon earth, that 
here is a library in one fingle volume, that 
this alone is ſufficient for us, though all the 


$ 193. All the religi hnowledge is the 
. 


Deiſm, or the principles of natural wor- 
ſhip, are only the faint remnants or dying 
flames of revealed religion in the poſterity. 
of Noah; and our modern philoſophers, 
nay, and ſome of our philoſophifing divines, _ 
have too much exalted the faculties of our 
ſouls, when they have maintained that, 
their force, mankind has been able to 


- 
* 
- *& 24 < 


out 
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out that there is one ſupreme agent or in- 
tellectual being which we call God; that 
praiſe and prayer are his due worſhip; and 
the reſt of thoſe deducements, which I am 
conkdent are the remote effects of revela- 
tion, and unattainable by our diſcourſe, I 
mean as fimply ne ROC and without the 
benefit of divine illumination. So that we 
have not lifted up ourſelves to God by the 
weak pinions of our reaſon, but he has 
been pleaſed to deſcend to us; and what 
Socrates faid of him, what Plato writ, and 
the reſt of the Heathen philoſophers of ſe- 
. veral nations, is all no more than the twi- 
light of revelation,. after the ſun of it was 
ſet in the race of Noah. That there is 
ſomething above us, ſome principle of mo- 
tion, our reaſon can apprehend, though it 
cannot diſcover what it is by its own vir- 
tne. And indeed *tis very improbable, 
that we, who by the ſtrength of our facul- 
ties cannot enter into the knowledge of 
y being, not ſo much as of our own, 
ſhould be able to find out by them that 


Supreme Nature, which we cannot other- 
wile define than by laying it is infinite; as 


If infinite were definable, or infinity a ſub- 
- jeR for our narrow underſtanding. They 
who would prove religion by reaſon, do 


but weaken the cauſe which they endea- 


_ your to ſupport. It is to take away the 
pillars from our faith, and prop it only 


with a twig; it is to deſign a tower like 
abel, which, if it were poſſble, 


that of B 
as it is not, to reach heaven, would come to 


nothing by the confuſion of the workmen, 
man is building a ſeveral way; 

ty conceited of his own model, 
of his own materials. Reaſon is al- 
ways ftriving, always at a loſs ; and of ne- 
I ſoon found that his reading had not been 


For eve 


- _ceſfity it muſt ſo come to pals, while it is 
. exerciſed about that which is not its proper 
object. Let us be content at laſt to know 

' God by his own methods; at leaſt fo 

much of him as he is pleaſed to reveal to us 

in the Sacred Scriptures. To apprehend 

. them to be the Word of God, 1s all our 

reaſon has to do; for all beyond it is the 

work of faith, which is the ſeal of Heaven 

impreſſed upon our human e. 


© $164 The aweatreſs of Afri with the 
dear. ee Try ” FL 30 baſe it. 
The publication of Lord Bolingbroke's . 


pſthumords works has given new life and 


writ t free · thinking. We ſeem at pre- 
ſent· to be endeavouring to unlearn our 2 


chiſm, with all that we have been taught 
about religion, in order to model our faith 
to the faſhion of his lordſhip's ſyſtem. We 
have now nothing to do, but to throw 
away our Bibles, turn the churches into 
theatres, and rejoice that an act of parlia- 
ment now in force, gives us an opportu- 
nity of getting rid of the clergy by tranſ- 
portation. I was in hopes the extraordi- 
nary price of thoſe volumes would have 
confined their influence to perſons of qua- 
lity. As they ate placed above extreme 
indigence and abſolute want of bread, their 
looſe notions would have carried them no 
farther than cheating at 'cards, or perhaps 
plundering their country : but if theſe opi- 
nions ſpread among the vulgar, we ſhall be 
knocked down at noon-day in our ſtreets, 
and nothing will go forward but robberics 
and murders. 3 
The inſtances J have lately ſeen of free- 
thinking in the lower part of the world, 
make me fear, they are going to be as fa- 
ſhionable and as wicked as their betters. 
J went the other nighs to the Robin Hood, 
where it is uſual for the advocates againſt 
religion to aſſemble and epenly avow their 
inſidelity. One of the queſtions for the 
night was Whether lord Bolingbroke had 
not done greater ſervices to mankind by 
his writings, than the Apoſtles or Evange- 
lis? —As this ſociety is chiefly compoled 
of lawyers' clerks, petty tradeſmen, and 
the loweſt mechanics, I was at firſt ſur- 
prized at ſuch amazing erudition among 
them. 'Toland, Tindal, Collins, Chubb, 
and Mandeville, they ſeemed to have got 
by heart. A ſhoe-maker harangued his 
five minutes upon the excellence of the te- 
nets maintained by lord Bolingbroke ; but 


extended beyond the idea of a patriot 
king, which he had miſtaken for a glonous 
ſyſtem of free-thinking, I could not help 
ſiting at another of the company, wha 
took pains to ſhew his diſbelief of the 8 - 
pel by unſainting the apoſtles, and calling 
them by no other title than plain Paul or 
plain Peter. The proceedings of chis ſo- 
ciety have indeed almoſt induced me ta 
wiſh that (like the Roman Catholics) they 


were not permitted to read the Bible, rather 


than that 


key Boyld, read . guly to 1. 
I have frequently heard many wiſe 


tradeſmen ſettling the moſt important arti : 

ith over” a pint of beer. A 

From Canning's affair 
a 


cles of, our faith © 
baker | 


ne rr 
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tomaintain, in oppoſition to the Scriptures, 
that man might live by bread alone, at 
leaſt that woman might; for elſe, ſaid he, 
how could the Arb been ſupported 
for a whole month by a few hard cruſts ? 
In anſwer” to this, a barber-ſurgeon ſet 
forth the improbability of that ftory ; and 
thence inferred, that it was impoſſible for 
our Saviour to have faſted forty days in the 
wilderneſs. I lately heard a midſtipman 
ſwear that the Bible was all a lie; for he 
had ſailed round the world with lord Anſon, 
and if there had been any Red Sea he muſt , 
have met with it, I know a brick - layer, 
who, while he was working by line and 
rule, and carefully laying one brick upon 
another, would argue with a fellow-labourer 
that the world was made by chance; and 
a cook, who thought more of his trade, 
than his Bible, in a diſpute concerning the 
miracles, made a pleaſant miſtake about 
the firſt, and gravely aſked his antagoniſt 
what he thought of the ſupper at Cana. 
Tow 8 of free thinkin among 
the lower claſs o le, is at preſent hap- 
pily 'confined to To Gn 2 
while the huſbands are toping at the ale- 
houſe, the good women, their wiyes, think 
it their duty to go to church, ſay their 
prayers, bring home the text, and hear the 
children their catechiſm. But our polite 
ladies are, I fear, in their lives and con- 
verſations little better than free-thinkers, 
Going to church, ſince it is now no longer 
the faſhion to carry on intrigues there, is 
almoſt wholly laid afide: and I verily be- 
lieve, that nothing but another earthquake 
can fill the churches with people of quality. 
The fair ſex in general are too thoughtleſs 
to concern themſelves in deep enquiries 
into matters of religion. It is ſufficient 
that they are taught to believe them- 
elves angels. It would therefore be an 
ill compliment, while we talk of the hea- 
ven they beſtow, to perſuade them into the 


Mahometan notion, that they have, no 
ſouls; though, perhaps, our fine gentle- 


men may imagine, that by convincing a 
lady that ſhe' has no ſoul, ſhe will be leſs 
ſcrupulous about the diſpoſal of her body, 
''The- ridiculous notions maintained by 
free-thinkers in their writings, ſcarce de- 
ſerve a ſerious refutation ; and perhaps 
the beſt method of anſwering them would 
be to ſelect from their works all the ab- 
ſar and imprafticable notions, which. they 
ſo ſtiffly maintain in order to evade the be- 


lef of the Chriſſian religion, 1 ſhall hete 


AND RELIGIOUS... 2867 


throw together a few of thei? principal te- 
nets, | 


r the contradictory title of 
The Unbeliever's Creed. 7.5 

I believe that there is no God, but that 
matter is God, and God is matter; and 
that it is no matter whether there is any 
God or no. PO FP 
I believe alſo, that the world was not 
made ; that the world made itſelf; that it 
had no beginning; that it will laſt for 

ever, world without end. 19 

J believe that a man is a beaſt, that the 
ſoul is the body, and the body is the ſoul; 
and that after death there is neither body 
nor ſoul. 3 3 | . 
1 believe that there is no religion; that 
natural religion is the only religion ; and 
that all religion is unnatural, I believe 
not in Moſes; I believe in the firſt philo- 
ſophy ; I believe nct the Evangeliſts; I 
believe in Chubb, Collins, Toland, Tin- + 

dal, Morgan, Mandeville, Woolfton, 
Hobbes, Shafteſbury ; I believe in lord 

Bolingbroke ; I believe not St. Paul. 
I believe not revelation ; I believe in 
tradition ; I believe in the Talmud; I be, 


lieve in the Alcoran; I believe not the 


Bible; I believe in Socrates; I believe in 
Confuciusz.I believe. in Sanconiathan ; T 
believe in Mahomet ;. I believe not in 
Chrift. W | Ef 
Laſtly, I believe in all unbelief. 
$ 195. A moral demonſtration of the truth of 
. ci the — — 4 el vol 
This diſcourſe, of all the diſputables 
in the world, ſhall require the feweſt things 
to be granted; even nothing but what 
was evident; even nothing but the very 
ſubject of the queſtion, viz. That there 
was ſuch a man as Jeſus Chriſt ;- that he 
tended ſuch things, and taught ſuch 
ines: for he that will prove theſe 
things to be from God, muſt be allowed 
that th 
But this poſtulate I do not aſ for need, 
but for order's ſake and art; for what the 


hiſtories of that age reported as à public” 


affair, as one of the moſt eminent tranſ<". 
actions of the world, that which made ſ 
much noiſe, which 2 ſo many changes, 
which occaſioned. ſo many wars, which. di- 
— ſo many, bearts, Which altered 0 


many families, which procured ſo many 
deaths, W . dae! ge ws in. 


— 


were from ſomething or other.. 
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| nefs to have it preſuppoſed 
Was 
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5 him, or from him. 


years and more in acting; which cauſed ſo 


many ſects, and was oppoſed by ſo much 


art, and ſo much power that it might not 
grow, which filled the world with noiſe, 
which effected ſuch great 3 in the 
bodies of men by curing the diſeaſed, and 
ſmiting the contumacious or the hypo- 
erites, which drew ſo many eyes, and 

id many tongues, and employed ſo many 
pens, and was the care and the queſtion 
of the whole world at that time, and im- 
mediately after ; that which was confi 

by public acts and records of courts, which 
was in the books of friends and enemies, 
ied and remarked 


be believed, or more, that it had never 
only labour to make it appear 

thing is ſo certai g 
of it need not account it a kind- 
— n 

in the w t 

* credibility, as the 
he perſon, life, and death, of Jeſus 
: and if he had not been a true 
that he was in the world, and 


—— — 
; we make 
jon but he was in the world, and 
of mankind after him, and 
17 we infinitely believe: 
all men ſay, and no man denies, 
notorious in itſelf, of this we ma 
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more probation. 
: now, whether Jeſus Chriſt was ſent 
d and delivered: the will of God, 
we are to take accounts from all the things 


* 


of the world which were on him, or about 
Biſbop Tayber. 
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- Callent and deyout 


that it was, that the de- 


further inquiries hether it was all 
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ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE.- 
not done in a corner, but was thirty-three 


this perſon: he was deſcribed by infal. 
lible characteriſms, which did fit him, and 


did never fit any but him; for, wheq he 


was born, then was the fulneſs of time, 
and the Meſſias was expected at the time 
when Jeſus did appear, which gave occa- 
ſion to many of the godly then to wait for 
him, and to hope to live till the time of 
his revelation; and they did ſo, and with 
a ſpirit of prophecy, which their own 
nation did confeſs and honour, glorified 
God at the revelation: and the moſt ex- 
rſons that were con- 
ſpicuous for their piety did then rejoice in 
him, and confeſs him; and the expectation 
of him at that time was ſo public and fa- 
mous, that it gave occaſion to divers im- 
poſtors to abuſe the credulity of the peo- 
ple, in pretending to be the Meſſias; but 
not only the predictions of the time, and 
the 3 ynchroniſms, did point him 
out, but at his birth a ſtrange ſtar appeared, 
which guided certain Levantine princes 
and ſages to the inquiry after him; a 
ſtrange ſtar, which had an irregular place 
and an irregular motion, that came by de- 
_ and ated by counſel, the couniel of 

de Almighty Guide, it moved from place 
to place, till it ſtood juſt over the houſe 
where the babe did ſleep; a tar, of which 


the Heathen knew much, who knew no- 
ſtory - thing of him; a ftar, which Chalcidius 


affirmed to have ſignified the deſcent of 
God for the ſalvation of man; a ſtar, that 
guided the wiſe Chaldees to worſhip him 
with gifts (as the ſame diſciple of Plato 
does affirm, and) as the holy Scriptures 
deliver ; and this ftar could be no ſecret ; 
it troubled all the country; it put Herod 
upon — arts of ne! for his king 
dom; it effected a ſad tragedy accidentally, 
for it occaſioned the death of all the lit- 
tle babes in the city, and voiſinage of 
Bethlehem : but the birth of this young 
child, which was thus glorified by a ftar, 
was alſo ſignified by an I, and was 
effected by the holy Spirit of God, in a 

ich was in itſelf ſupernatural ; 
was his mother, and God was his 
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BOOK I. MORAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


de the Meſſias, by the force of a prophecy 
in Iſaiah, „A Virgin ſhall conceive a 
Son,” they who obſtinately refuſed to ad- 
mit him, did not deny the matter of fact, 
but denied that it was ſo meant by the 
prophet, which, if it were true, can only 
prove that Jeſus was more exeellent than 
was foretold. by the 6 ge but that 
there was nothing leſs in him than. was 
to be in the Meſſias; it was a mattef fo 


famous, that the Arabian phyſicians, who 


can affirm no ſuch thin their Mahomet, 
and yet not being able to deny it to be 
true of the holy Jeſus, endeavour to alle- 
viate and leflen the thing, by ſaying, 
It is not wholly beyond the force of nature, 
that a virgin ſhould conceive; ſo that it 
was on all hands undeniable, that the mo- 
ther of Jeſus was a virgin, a mother with- 
out a man. | 
This is that Jeſus, at whoſe preſence, 
before he was born, a babe in his mother's 


belly alſo did leap for joy, who was alſo 


a perſon extraordinary himſelf, conceived 
in his mother's 'old age, after a long bar- 


RR eng an angel in the temple, 
to his father officiating his prieſtly 

who was alſo truck dumb for his not pre- 
ſent believing : all e age it, and 
all his kindred were witneſſes of his reſti- 
tution, and he was named by the angel, 
and his office declared to be the fore-runner 
of 'the holy Jeſus; and this alſo was fore- 


all of it is that thing which, Adam 
to the birth of Jeſus, was pointed at 
and hinted by all the prophets, whoſe 
words in him paſſed perfectly into the 


event. 
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and a divine dream, for to the Son of God 


all the 


4 


angels did rejoice 


and to h 


to miniſter, 


of the law, 
—— 


ſon irablez for he was 
uſhered into the world by the voice of 
a loud crier in the wilderneſs, a perſon 
auſtere and wiſe, of a 5 —— 
of holineſs and full of and a 
_ preacher of righteouſneſs, à man 
ie ved by all the people that he came 
from God, one who in his own nation ga- 
thered diſci publicly, and (which 
, near rein a great matter) he 
was FF 
— — eee, 
Eno — . 
to 8 | It; 
8 — 
man us to „ pointed 
—— God, 2 
increaſe, and himſelf from all that fame 
muſt retire to give him ; he received 
him to iſm, after having with duty 
and modeſty declared 1 
2 from 
at the 
Spirit 
from heav 
was in 
his Son, 
him. 
This voice 
evident, ſo certain 
it did intend 


270 
under the ſecond temple,” that at hat 
time every man thatdefired a ſign honeſtly, 


would have been ſatisfied with ſuch a voice; 


it being the teſtimony, by which God made 
-all extraordinaries to be credible to his 
0 le, from the days of Ezra, to the 
death of the nation; and that there was 
ſuch a voice, not only then, but divers 
times after, was 333 and 3 
evident, as things of that nature can ordi- 
narily be made. For it being a matter of 
fact, cannot be ſuppoſed infinite, bur limited 
to time and place, heard by a certain 
thand 1 ordinary ts, whi 
7 er n accoun W 
could 2 but by thoſe who were 
within the ſphere of its own activity; and 
reported by thoſe .to others, who are to 
give teſtimony, as teſtimonics are required, 
which are credible under the teſt of two or 
three diſintereſted, honeſt, and true men; 
and, though this was done in the preſence 
of more, and oftener than once, yet it 
vas à divine teſtimony but at firſt, but is 
to be conveyed by the means of men; 
and, as God thundered from heaven at the 
giving of the law (though that he did fo, 
we have notice only from the books of 
Moſes, received from the Jewiſh nation,) 


ſo he did 

ſo he did to Peter, James, and John, and 
ſo he did in the preſence of the, Phariſees 
| ia rw 
it is not to be ſuppoſed that all theſe woul, 
Join their divided intereſts, for and againſt 
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„ and was as a Clap of 


in the days of the Baptiſt, and they 
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of men, and their faithfulneſs in telling any 


act of God in declaration of his will, ſo 
there would be perpetual neceſſity of mira. 
cles, and we could not ſerve God directly 
with our underſtanding ; for there would 
be no ſuch thing as faith, that is, of aſſent 
without conviction of underſtanding, and 
. we could not pleaſe God with believing 
becauſe there would be in it 'nothing of 
the will, nothing of love and choice; and 
that faith which is, would be like that of 
Thomas, to believe what we ſee or heat, 
and God ſhould not at all govern upon 
earth, unleſs he did continually come him- 
ſelf; for thus, all government, all teachers, 
all apoſtles, all meſſengers would be need- 
leſs, becauſe they could not ſhew to the 
eye what they told to the ears of men ; and 
it might. as well be diſbelieved in all 
courts and by all princes, that this was 
not the letter of a prince, or the act of 
a man, or the writing of his hand, and 
ſo all human intercourſe muſt ceaſe, and 
all ſenſes, but the eye, be uſeleſs as to 
-this affair, or elſe to the ear all voices 
mult be ſtrangers but the principal, if, 1 
ſay, no reports ſhall make faith. But it 
is certain, that when theſe voices were 
ſent from heaven and heard upon earth, 
prevailed amongſt many that heard 
them not, and diſciples were "multiplied 
upon ſuch accounts; or elſe it mult be that 
-none, that did hear them, could' be believed 
.by any of their friends and neighbours; 
for, if they were, the voice was as effective 


; at the reflex and rebound, as in the direct 


emiſſion, and' could prevail with them that 
| believed their brother or their friend, as 
certainly as with them that believed their 
own ears and eyes. 

I need not ſpeak of the vaſt numbers of 
miracles which he ' wrought; miracles, 
which were not more demonſtrations of 
5 

nothing of $s and oftenta- 
tion, but * and mercy, 
and that permanent and laſting and often: 
he opened the eyes of the blind, he made 
the crooked ſtraight, he made the we 
ſtrong, he cured fevers with the touch of 
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but by the power of God, For Satan does cent and funple, prudent and wiſe, hol , | 
not „ 00 Satan, nor a houſe fight againſt and ſpotleſs, unreproved and unſuſped [ 
itſelf; if it means to ſtand long; and the he is certainly by all wiſe men ſaid in a 


devil could not help Jeſus, 
holy Jeſus taught men. virtue, called them 


ecauſe the good ſenſe to be the ſon of God; but 
e who does well and ſpeaks well, and calls 


from the. worſhipping devils, taught them all men to glorify and ſerve God, and 


to reſiſt the devil, to lay aſide all thoſe ſerves no ends but of holineſs and — 7 


abominable idolatries by which the devil of wiſdom, of hearts and reformation of. 
doth rule in the hearts of men: he taught manners, this man carries great authority 
men to love God, to fly from temptations in his. ſayings, and ought to prevail wi 
to ſin, to hate and avoid all thoſe; things good men in good things, for ends, 
of which the devil is guilty; for Chriſtia- Which is all that is here required 2, 
But his nature was ſo ſweet, his man- 
| ners ſo humble, his words fo wiſe" and 
malicious, and the father of lies; and there- | compoſed, his comportment ſo grave and 
fore, Wherever. Chriſtianity prevails, the winning, his anſwers ſo ſeaſonable, his 


nity forbids pride, envy, malice, lying, and 
yer affirms, that the devil is roud, envious, 


* 


devil is not worſhipped, and therefore, he queſtions ſo deep, bis reproof ſo ſevere and. 


that can think that a. man without the charitable, his pity ſo great and merciful, 


— 


power of God could overturn the devil's his preachings ſo full of reaſon and holi- 
principles, croſs. his deſigns, weaken his neſs, of weight and authority, his conver- 


ſtrength, baffle. him in his policies, befool 


ſation fo 


uſ⸗ 


him and turn him out of poſſeſſion, and great but his alms frequent, his family 


make him open his own mouth againſt 


s OWN m oly and religious, his and their employ= 
himſelf, as he did often, and confeſs him- ment fo profitable, his meekneſs ſo ineom- 
ſelf conquered by Jeſus, and tormented, parable, his paſſions without difference, 
as the oracle did. to Auguſtus Czfar, and fave only where zeal or pity carried him 
the devil to Jeſus himſelf; he, I ſay, that on to worthy and apt expreſs 85 


ons, a perſon 


thinks a mere man can do this, knows not that never laughed, but oſten wept in a 


the weakneſſes of a man, nor the power of ſenſe of the calamities of others; he loved f 


an angel; but he that thinks this could be 


the devil, muſt think him to be an intel- ignorant, he bound up the broken hearts, © 


every man and hated' no man, he pai 
done by compact, and by conſent of - counſel to the doubtful, and i the 


ligence without underſtanding, a power and ſtrengthened the feeble knees, he fe- 


without force, a fool and a ſat to aſſiſt a lieved the poor, and converted the finnets, 


power againſt himſelf, and to perſecute he deſpiſed none that came to him for 


the power he did ,afliſt, to ſtir up the relief, and as for thoſe that did not, he 
world to 1 the Chriſtians, whoſe went to them; he tock all occaſions *6f * 


Maſter and Lo 


he. did aſſiſt to deſtroy mercy that were offered him, and went 
himlelf;. and, when we read that Porphy- abroad for more; he ſpent his days in 
rius an Heathen, a profeſſed enemy to preaching and healing, and his nights 
Chriſtianity, did fay, Ins Tywopire ris $:0y Prayers and converſation with God he 


Ts s 


Inuooiag She; dc 49016, that fince Jeſus was obedient to laws and ſubject to princes, 
Was 9 the A* could help no though he was the Prince of Judæa ia right 
man, that is, che gods which they wor- of his mother, and of all the world in right 
ſhipped ; the poor baffled enervated dæ- of his father; the people followed bin, But . 
mons: he muſt either think that the devils he made no conventions ; and when they - 
are-.as. fooliſh as they are weak, or elſe, were made, he ſuffered no tumults; when 


that did nothing towards this decli- 


nation of their power; and therefore that 


ſelves, that is, by the power of God in the 
hand of OY e 


this teſtimony of hi to have come from 
God, becauſe that he did God's will;“ 


they would have made him 7 5. 
wic a king, he 


they ſuffer it by a power higher than them- would put him to death, he offered him 


ſs. God 


ſecretly, and gave anſwer to their thoughts - 
and prevented their queſtions; he wou 
from heaven concerning him, he alſo gave work a miracle rather than give 5 


ſuffer every offence rather ow 


-his father diſhonoured; he ee 


for he that is 2 man and lives, by the actly kept the law: of Moſes, to which Ne 


laws of Cod 


11 


* * » 


N 


of his nation, a life inno- came to put a period, and yet choſe 6” 
N VPP 


LY 


ul and beneficent, his 2 8 


ſelf; he knew men's hearts, and converſe” - 


a 


 fignify his purpoſe only by doing acts of 
mercy upon their — Mi Pers nothing 


which they could call a breach of a com- of hi 


mandment, but healing ſick people, a cha- 

ys — rreme do w beaſts, 
yet were a at him for doi 

it to their — hoe, 

II all his life, and in all his converſation 


angel of light; and when, 

of his worth, 2 — of his 
1 charity of his miracles, 

the „and his im- 

chat part of the world, 


reputati 
255 people, and they reſolved 
o put him to death, they who had the 
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ſufferings and ſo entering into heaven ;) 
that he might (I ſay) become the Saviour 
F his enemies, and the elder brother to 
his friends, and the Lord of Glory, and 
the fountain of its emanation. Then it 
was, that God gave new teſtimonies from 
heaven: the ſun was eclipſed all the while 
he was upon the croſs, and 15 $-wey 
was 1n the full ; that is, he his light, 
not becauſe any thing in nature did inveſt 


bim, but becauſe the God of nature (as a 


Heather at that very time confeſſed, who 
yet ſaw nothing of this ſad iniquity) did 
ſuffer. The rocks did rend, the veil of 
the temple divided of itſelf and opened 
the incloſures, and diſparked the ſanctuary, 
and made it pervious to the Gentiles eye; 
the dead aroſe, and appeared in Jeruſalem 
to their friends, the Centurion and divers 
of the people ſmote their hearts, and were 
by Gl Kas indications convinced that 
he was the Son of God. His garments 
were parted, and lots caft upon his inward 
coat, they gave him vinegar and pall to 
Ae they brake not a bone of him, 
but they pierced his fide with a ſpear, 
_— upon him whom they had 
— ; ——_— to the prophecies of 

im, which were ſo clear, and deſcended 
to minutes and circumſtances of his paſſion, 
that there was nothing left by which they 
could doubt whether this were he or no 
who was to come into the world: but after 
all this, that all might be finally verified, 
and no ſcruple left, after three days burial, 
a great ſtone being rolled to the face of 
the grave, and ſtone ſealed, and a 


the grave, and for forty days together 
converſed with his followers and diſciples, 
and beyond all ſuſpicion was ſeen of five 
hundred brethren at once, which is a 


by all Chriſtians, uſed as the moſt mi 
Bt wo - 


at the end of thoſe days was taken up into 
heaven in the fight of of them, 
Elias was in the of Eliſha. - 


Now he, of whom all theſe things are 


true, muſt needs be more than a mere 
manz 
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man; and, that ' they were true, was 


affirmed by very many eye - witneſſes, 
men, who were innocent, plain men, 
men that had no bad. ends to ſerve ; men, 
that looked for no preferment by the 
thing in this life; men, to whom their 
maſter told they were to expect not crowns 
and ſceptres, not praiſe. of men or wealthy 
poſſeſſions, 'not power and eaſe, but a 
voluntary caſting away care and attendance 
upon ſecular affairs, that oy might attend 
their miniſtry ; poverty and priſons, trou- 
ble and vexation, perſecution and labour, 
whippings and baniſhment,. bonds and 
death ; and for a reward they muſt ſtay till 
a good day came, but that was not to be 
at all in this world ; and, when the day of 
reſtitution and recompenſe ſhould come, 
they ſhould never know till it came, but 
upon the hope of this and the faith of Je- 
ſus, and the word of God ſq taught, fo 
conſigned, they muſt rely wholly and for 
ever. © * + 

Now let it be conſidered, how could 
matters of fa& be proved better? and how 
could this be any thing, but ſuch as to 
rely- upon matters of fact? what greater 
certainty can we have of any thing that 
was ever done which we ſaw not, or heard 
not, but by the report of wiſe and honeſt 
perſons ? eſpecially, ſince they were ſuch 
whoſe life and breeding was ſo far from 
ambition and pompouſneſs, that, as they 
could not naturally and reaſonably hope 
for any great number of proſelytes, ſo the 
fame that could be hoped for amongſt 
them, as it muſt be a matter of their own 
procuring, and conſequently uncertain, fo 
it muſt needs be very inconſiderable, not 
fit tq outweigh the danger and the loſs, 
nor yet at al valuable by them whoſe 
education and pretences were againſt it? 
Theſe we have plentifully. But if theſe 
men are numerous and united, it is more. 
Then we have more; for ſo many did 
affirm theſe things which they ſaw and 
heard, that thouſands of people were con- 
vinced of the truth of them: but then, if 
theſe men offer their oath, it 1s yet more, 
but yet 'not ſo much as we have, for they 
ſealed thoſe things with their blood ; th 
gave their life for a teſtimony ; and what 
reward can any man if he gives 
his life for a lie? who ſhall make him re- 
compenſe, ot whit can tempt him to do it 
knowingly ? but, after all, it is to be re- 
membered, that as God hates lying, ſo he 
hates incredulity; as we muſt not believe 
a lie, ſo neither ſtop up our eyes and 


. 


it is an o 
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ears againſt truth; and what we do every 
minute of our lives in matters of little and 
of great concernment, if we refuſe to do 
in our religion, which yet is to be con- 
ducted as other human affairs are, by 
human inſtruments and arguments of per- 
ſuaſion, 3 to the nature of the thing, 
ſtinacy, that is as contrary 
8 reaſon, as it is to divine 
Theſe things relate to the perſon of the 
holy Jeſus, and prove ſufficiently that it 
was extraordinary, that it was divine, that 
God was with him, that his power wrought 
in him; and therefore that it was his will 
which Jeſus taught, and God figned; But 
then if nothing of all this had been, yet 
even the doctrine itſelf proves itſelf divine, 
and to come from God. 


g Biſbop Taylor. 
197. Conſiderations reſdefing the doctrins 
, '9 7 _ of Teſus 22 . 


II. For it is a doctrine perfeclive of : 
human nature, that teaches us to love God 
2 to oP another, to hurt no man, 
and to to every man; it ines 
to us the nobleſt, the higheſt, — che 
braveſt pleaſures of the world; the joys 


of charity, the reſt of innocence, the peace 


of quiet ſpirits, the wealth of beneficence, 
and forbids us only to be beaſts and to be 
devils ; it allows all that God-and nature 
intended, and only reſtrains the excreſcen- 
cies of nature, and forbids us to take plea- 
ſure in that which is the only entertain- 
ment of devils, in murders and revenge, 
malice and ſpiteful words and actions 3 it 
pony corporal pleaſures, where they can 
ſt miniſter to health and ſocieties, to 
conſervation. of families and honour of 
communities; it teaches men to keep their 
words, that themſelves may be ſecured in 
all their juſt intereſts, and to do good to 
others, that good may be done to them ; 
it forbids biting one another, that we may 
not be devoured by one another; and 
commands obegience to ſuperiors, that we 
may not be ruined in confuſion; it com- 
bines governments, and confirms all good 
laws, and makes peace, and oppoſes and. 
prevents wars where they are not juſt, and 
where they are not neceſſary. It is a re- 
ligion that is life and ſpirit, not conſiſting. 
in ceremonies and external amuſements, 
but in dhe ſervices of the heart, and the 
real fruit of lips and hands, that is, of good 
words and good deeds; it bids us to do 
that to God which is agreeable to his ex- 
. cellencies, 


- 
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fignify his purpoſe only by doing acts of ſufferings and ſo entering into heaven; 
merey upon their ſabbath, , nothing that he might (I ſay) become the Saris, 
which they could call a breach of a com- of his enemies, and the elder brother to 
mandment, but healing ſick le, a cha- his friends, and the Lord of Glory, and 


rity, — themſelves do — beaſts, the OO its emanation. Then it 
yet were angry at him for doing was, that e new teſtimonies from 
it to their — | heaven: the fink was eclipſed all the while 


In all his life, and in all his converſation he was upon the croſs, and yet the moon 
ith his nation, he was innocent as an was in the full; that is, he bott his light, 
of light; not becauſe any thing in nature did inveſt 
him, but becauſe the God of nature (as a 
Heathen at that very time confeſſed, who 
yet ſaw nothing of this ſad iniquity) did 
ſuffer. The rocks did rend, the veil of 
the temple divided of itſelf and opened 
the incloſures, and diſparked the ſanctuary, 
and made it pervious to the Gentiles eye; 
the dead aroſe, and appeared in Jeruſalem 
to their friends, the Centurion and divers 
of ied we ſmote their hearts, and were 
by ſtrange indications convinced that 
he was the of God. His garments 
were parted, and lots caſt upon his inward 
coat, they gave him vinegar and pall to 
a thor brakes” ot in vas "0 him, 
but they pierced his fide with a ſpear, 
king upon him whom they had 
— ; — to the prophecies of 
im, which were fo clear, and deſcended 
to minutes and circumſtances of his paſſion, 
that there was nothing left by which they 
could doubt whether this were he or no 
who was to come into the world: but after 
all this, that all might be finally verified, 
and no ſcruple left, after three days burial, 
a great ſtone being rolled to the face of 
the grave, and ſtone ſealed, and a 
7 guar of ſoldiers placed about it, he aroſe 


no the grave, and for forty days together 

an ad- converiel with his followers — iſciples, 

is the brighteſt ſtar and beyond all ſuſpicion was ſeen of five 

hundred brethren at once, which is a 

Well, ſo it was, they crucified him; number too great to give their conſent and 

and, when they did, they did as much —_— OO 

e of heaven, as deſtroy licly confidently affirmed at the very 
when with an in- time it was done, and for ever after ur 
ſweetneſs, and a patience ex- by all Chriſtians, uſed as the moſt mi 

ages of ſufferers, he endured demonſtration, imed, preached, talked 

examinations, ſcorns, inſolencies of, even upbraided to the gainſayers, affirm- 

_— ed by Ons oY ed to the 

kindred and friends and the relatives and 


all companions of all thoſe five hundred 
offers of the ſons who were eye · witneſſes, it is infinitely 
went to death, remov 9 
inted him, at the end of thoſe days was = 3 
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man; and, that they were true, was 


affirmed by very many eye - witneſſes, 
men, who were innocent, 2 men, 
men that had no bad ends to ſerve; men, 
that looked for no preferment by the 
thing in this life; men, to whom their 
maſter told they were to expect not crowns 
and ſceptres, not praiſe of men or wealthy 
poſſeſſions, not power and eaſe, but a 
voluntary caſting away care and attendance 
upon ſecular affairs, that — might attend 
their miniſtry ; poverty and priſons, trou- 
ble and vexation, perſecution and labour, 
whippings and baniſhment, bonds and 
death ; and for a reward they muſt ſtay till 
a good day came, but that was not to be 
at all in this world ; and, when the day of 
reſtitution and recompenſe ſhould come, 
they ſhould never know till it came, but 
upon the hope of this and the faith of Je- 
ſus, and the word of God ſq taught, fo 
conſigned, they muſt rely wholly and for 
ever. 

Now let it be conſidered, how could 
matters of fact be proved better? and how 
could this be any thing, but ſuch as to 
rely upon matters of fact? what greater 
certaiuty can we have of any thing that 
was ever done which we ſaw not, or heard 
not, but by the report of wiſe and honeſt 
perſons? eſpecially, fince they were ſuch 
whoſe life and breeding was ſo far from 
ambition and pompouſneſs, that, as they 
could not naturally and reaſonably hope 
for any great number of proſelytes, ſo the 
fame that could be hoped for amongſt 
them, as it muſt be a matter of their own 
procuring, and conſequently uncertain, ſo 
it muſt needs be very inconſiderable, not 
fit tq outweigh the danger and the loſs, 
nor yet at al valuable by them whoſe 
education and pretences were. againſt it ? 
Theſe we have plentifully. But if theſe 
men are numerous and united, it is more. 
Then we have more; for ſo many did 
affirm theſe things which they ſaw and 
heard, that thouſands of people were con- 
vinced of the truth of them: but then, if 
theſe men offer their oath, it 1s yet more, 
but yet not ſo much as we have, for they 
ſealed thoſe things with their blood ; they 
gave their life for a teſtimony; and what 
reward can any man if he gives 
his life for a lie? who ſhall make him re- 
compenſe, of what can tempt him to do it 
knowingly ? but, after all, it is to be re- 
membered, that as God hates lying, ſo he 
hates incredulity; as we muſt not believe 
a lie, ſo neither ſtop up our eyes and 
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ears againſt truth; and what we do every 
minute of our lives in matters of little and 
of great concernment, if we refuſe to do 
in our religion, which yet is to be con- 
ducted as other human affairs are, by 
human inſtruments and arguments of per- 
ſuaſion, proper to the nature of the thing, 


it is an obſtinacy, that is as contrary 


8 reaſon, as it is to divine 

Theſe things relate to the perſon of the 
holy Jeſus, and prove ſufficiently that it 
was extraordinary, that it was divine, that 
God was with him, that his power wrought 
in him; and therefore that it was his will 
which Jeſus taught, and God ſigned. But 
then if nothing of all this had been, yet 
even the doctrine itſelf proves itſelf divine, 
and to come from God. 


. Bifbop Tr. 
197. Confiderati Hing the doctrins 
ee A 


II. For it is a doctrine perfective ok 
human nature, that teaches us to love God 
— to 3 another, to hurt no man, 
and to to every man; it ines 
to us the nobleſt, the higheſt, — che 
braveſt pleaſures of the world; the joys 


of charity, the reſt of innocence, the peace 


of quiet ſpirits, the wealth of beneficence, 
and forbids us only to be beaſts and to be 
devils; it allows all that God and nature 
intended, and only reſtrains the excreſcen- 
cies of nature, and forbids us to take plea- 
ſure in that which is the only entertain- 
ment of devils, in murders and revengea, 
malice and ſpiteful words and actions; it 
2 corporal pleaſures, where they can 
ſt miniſter to health and ſocieties, to 
conſervation of families and honour. of 
communities; it teaches men to keep their 
words, that themſelves may be ſecured in 
all their juſt intereſts, to do good to 
others, that good may be done to them 3 
it forbids biting one another, that we may 
not be devoured by one another; and 
commands obedience to ſuperiors, that we 
may not be ruined in confuſion; it com- 
bines governments, and confirms all good 
laws, and makes peace, and oppoſes and 
prevents wars where they are not juſt, and 
where they are not n It is a re- 
ligion that is life and ſpirit, not conſiſting 
in ceremonies and external amuſements, 
but in *the'ſervices of the heart, and the 
real fruit of lips and hands, that is, of good 
words and good: deeds; it bids us to-do 
that to God which is agreeable to his ex- 
9 cellencies, 
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rellencies, that is, worſhip him with the 
beſt thing we have, and make all things 
elſe miniſter to it; it bids us do that to 
our neighbour, by which he may be bet- 
ter: it is the —— of the natural law, 
and agreeable to our natural neceſſities, and 

romotes our natural ends and deſigns: it 

des not deſtroy reaſon, but inſtructs it in 
very many things, and complies with it in 
all; it hath in it both heat and light, and 
is not more —— it is W : 
It promiſes every thing that we can defire, 
and yet promiſes — but what it does 
effect; it proclaims war againſt all vices, 
and generally does command every, virtue ; 
it teaches us with caſe to mortify thoſe af- 
fections which reaſon durſt ſcarce reprove, 
becauſe ſhe hath not ſtrength enough to con- 
quer; and it does create in us thoſe virtues 
which reaſon of herſelf never knew, and af- 
ter they are known, could never approve ſuf- 
ficiently : it is a doctrine, in which nothin 
18 fl. nous or burdenſome; nor yet 1s 


there any thing wanting, which can pro- 
cure happineſs to mankind, or by which 


God can be glorified : and, if wiſdom, and 
mercy; and juſtice, and ſimplicity, and ho- 
lineſs, and purity, and neſs, and con- 
zentedneſs, and charity, be images of God 
and rays of divinity, then that ine, ih 
which all theſe ſhine ſo gloriouſly, and in 
which nothing elſe is ingredient, muſt 
needs be from God; and that all this is 
true in the doctrine of Jeſus needs no other 
ion, but the reading the words. 
For, that the words of Jeſus are con- 
tained in the goſpels, that is, in the writ- 
ings of them, who were eye - witneſſes and 
ear-witneſles of the actions and ſermons of 
Jeſus, is not at all to be doubtcd ; for in 
every ſect we believe their own records 
of doctrine and inftitution : for it is mad- 
neſs to ſuppoſe the Chriſtians to pretend to 
be ſervants of the laws of Jeſus, and yet to 
make a law of their own which he made 
not : no man doubts but that the Alcoran 
3s the law of Mahomet, that the Old Teſ- 


tament contains the N of the Jews; 
and the authority of theſe books is proved 


all the arguments of the religion, for 
22 — perſuading to the reli- 
gion are intended to prove no other, than 
16 contained in thoſe books; and, theſe 
having been, for fifteen hundred years and 
more, received abſolutely by all Chriſtian 
aſſemblies, if anv man ſhall offer to make 
a queſtion of their authority, he muſt de- 
clare his reaſons, for the diſciples of the 
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religion have ſufficient preſumption, ſecy« 
rity and poſſeſſion, till hey can be reaſon- 

y. diſturbed ; but, that now they can 
never be, is infinitely certain, becauſe w: 
have a long, immemorial, univerſal tradi- 
tion that theſe books were written in thoſe 
times, by thoſe men whoſe names they 
bear, they were accepted by all churcyes 
at the very firſt notice, except ſome ſew of 
the later, which were firſt received by ſom: 
churches, and then conſented to by all; 
they were acknowledged by the ſame, and 
by the next age for genuine, their authority 
publiſhed, their words cited, appeals made 
to them in all queſtions of religion, becauſe 
it was known and confeſſed that they wrote 
nothing but that they knew, ſo that they 
were not deceived; and to ſay, they would 
lie, muſt be made to appear b ſomething 
extrinſical to this inquiry, and was never 
ſo much as plauſibly pretended by any ad- 
verſaries, and it being a,matter of another 
man's will, muſt be declared by actions, or 
not at all. | 

But, beſides, the men, that wrote them, 
were to be believed, becauſe they did mi- 
racles, they wrote prophecies, which are 
verified by the event, perſons were cured 
at their ſepulchres, a thing ſo famous that 
it was confeſſed even by the enemies of 
the religion: and, aſter all, that which the 
world ought to rely upon, is the wiſdom 
and the providence, and the goodneſs of 
God; all which it concerned to take care 
that the religion, which himſelf ſo adorned 
and proved by miracles-and mighty figns, 
ſhould not be loſt, nor any falſe writings 
be obtruded inftead of true, left, without 
our fault, the will of God become impoſſi- 
ble to be obeyed. 3 

But to return to the thing: all thoſe ex- 
cellent things, which ſingly did make fa - 
mous ſo many ſeas of philoſophers, and 
remarked ſo many princes of their ſets, 
all them united, and many more, which 
their eyes, AH rurlięida, dark and dim, 
could not ſee, are heape ether in this 
ſyſtem of wiſdom and holineis. Here, are 


plain precepts full of deepeſt myſtery ; here, 


are the meaſures of holineſs and approaches 
to God deſcribed ; obedience and confor- 
mity, mortification of the body, and cleva- 
tions of the ſpirit, abſtractions from earth, 
and arts of ſociety, and union with heaven, 
degrees of excellencies, and tendencies to 
perfection, imitations of God, and con- 
verſations with him ; theſe are the heights 
and deſcents, upon the plain grounds of 
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Yatufal reaſon, and natural religion; for 
there is nothing commanded but what our 
reaſon by nature ought to chooſe, and yet 
nothing of natural reaſon taught but w 
is . and made more perfect by 
me Spirit of God; and, when there is an 
thing in the religion, that is againſt fle 
and blood, it is only when fleſh and blood 
is againſt us, and againſt reaſon, when fleſh 
and blood either would hinder us from 
great felicity, or bring us into great mi- 
ſery: to conclude, it is ſuch a law; that 
nothing can hinder men to receive and en- 
tertain, but a pertinacioùs baſeneſs and 
love to vice, and none can receive it but 
thoſe who reſolve to be good and excel- 
lent; and; if the holy Jeſus had come into 
the world with leſs ſplendor of power and 
mighty demonſtrations, yet, even the ex- 
ce 


ency of what he taught, makes him 


alone fit to be the maſter of the world. 
| Bifbop Taylor. 
5198. Confitterations reſpeZing the effect, 
and the inſtruments, of Chriſt*s religion. 
III. But then let us confider what this 
excellent perfon did effect, and with what 


inſtruments he brought ſo great things to dor 


paſs. He was to put a period to the rites 
of Moſes, and the religion of the temple, 
of which the Jews were zealous even unto 
pertinacy; to reform the manners of all 


mankind; to confound the wiſdom of the 


Greeks, to break in pieces the power of 
the devil, to deſtroy the worſhip of all 
falſe gods, to pull down their oracles, and 
change their laws, and by principles wiſe 
and holy to reform the fas diſcourſes of 
the world, | 

But ſee wrat was to be taught, A trini 

in the unity of the Godhead, regia is xa} is 
762, that is the Chriſtian arithmetic, Three 
are one, and one are three, ſo Lucian in 


his Philopatris, or ſome other, derides the 


Chriſtian doctrine; ſee their philoſophy. 
Ex nihilo nihil fit. No: Ex nihilo om- 
nia, all things are made of nothing; and a 
man-god and a god-man, the ſame perſon 
finite and infinite, born in time, and yet 
from all eternity the Son of God, but yet 
dorn of a woman, and ſhe a maid, but yet 
4 mother; reſurrection of the dead, re- 
union of ſoul and body; this was part of 
the 3 phyficks or their natural phi- 

Jet thes certainly © their moral -was 


eaſy and delicious.“ It is ſo indeed, but 
not to fleſh and blood, whoſe appetites it 


= 
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pretends to regulate or to deſtroy, to re- 
ſtrain or elſe to mortify: . faſting and pe- 
nanee, and humility, loving our enemies, 
reſtitution of injuries, and ſelf-denial, and 
taking up the croſs, and loſing all our 
e and giving our life for jeſus: as 

e other was hard to believe, ſo this is as 
hard to do. | | 228 

But for whom and under whoſe conduct 
was all this to be believed, and all this to 
be done; and all this to be ſuffered ? Sure- 
ly, for ſome glorious and mighty prince, 
whoſe ſplendor as far outſhines the Roman 
empire, as the jewels of Cleopatra out- 
ſhined the ſwaddling clothes of the babe at 
Bethlehem. No, it was not fo neither, 
For all this was for Jeſus, whom his fol- 
lowers preached ; a poor babe, born in a 
ſtable, the ſon of a carpenter, cradled in a 
cratch, ſwaddled in poor clouts; it was: 
for him whom they indeed called a God, 
but yet whom all the world knew, and 
they themſelves ſaid, was whipped at a poſt, 
nailed to a croſs; he fell under the malice 
of the Jews his countrymen, and the power 
of his Roman lords, a cheap and a pitiful 
ſaeriſice, without beauty and without ſplen-- 


The deſign is but does not yet 
ſeem poſſible; but therefore let us ſee 
what inſtruments the Holy - Jeſus choſe, 
to effect theſe ſo mighty changes, to per- 
ſuade ſo many propoſitions, to endear ſo 
great ſufferings, to overcome ſo great ene - 
mies, to maſter ſo many impoſſibilities 
which this doctrine and this law from this 
Matter were ſure to meet withal. - 

Here, here it is that the Divinity of the 
power is proclaimed, | When a man goes 
to war, he raiſes as great an army as he 
can to out-number his en 5 but, when 
God fights, three hundred men, that lap 
like a dog, are ſufficient z-nay, one word 
can diſiolve the greateſt army. He that 
means to effect any thing muſt have means 
of his on proportionable; and if they be 
not, he muſt fail, or derive them from the 
mighty. See then with what inſtruments 


the holy Jeſus ſets upon this great refor- 


mation of the world. | 4ST 
Twelve men of obſcure and poor birth, 
of contemptible trades and quality, with- 
out learning, without breeding; theſe men 
were ſent into the midſt of a ing and 
wiſe world, to diſpute with the moſt famous 
hiloſophers of Greece, to out-wit all the 
rning of Athens, to out-preach all the 


mo orators ; to introduce into a __ 
3 * 


- 
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ſettled empire, which would be impatient theatre; but, if a fober man ſhall ſtand 
- of novelties and change, ſuch a change as alone, unarmed, undefended, or unprovid- 
muſt deſtroy all their temples, or rembve ed, and ſhall tell that he will make the ſun 
thence all their gods: againſt which change ſtand tilt, or remove a mountain, or reduce 
all the zeal of the world, and all the paſ- Xerxes's army to the ſcantling of a ſingle 
ſions, and all the ſeeming pretences which troop; he that believes he will and can do 
they could make, muſt needs be violently this, muſt believe he does it by a higher 
oppoſed : a change, that introduced new er, than he can yet perceive; and {6 
laws, 'and cauſed them to reverſe the old, it'was in the preſent Nantes. For that 
to change that religion under which their the holy Jeſus made inviſible powers to do 
fathers long did proſper, and. under which him viſible honours, that his apoſtles hunt. 
the Roman empire obtained ſo great a ed the dæmons from their tripods, their na- 
grandeur, for a religion, which in appear- vels, their dens, their, hollow pipes, their 
ance'was filly and humble, meek and peace- temples, and their altars ; that he made the the 
able, not apt indeed to do harm, but _ oracles filent, as Lucian, Porphyry, Cellus, 
ing men to all the harm in the world, abat- and other Heathens confeſs; that, againſt gave 
ing their courage, blunting their ſwords, the order of new things, which let them be a 
teaching ee and unactiveneſs, and mak- never ſo profitable or good do yet ſuffer WM che. 
jag the ſoldiers arms in a manner uſeleſs, reproach, and cannot prevail unleſs they WW fre 
untying their military girdle: a reli- commence in a time of advantage and fa- then 
ion, which contradicted their reaſons of vour ; yet, that this ſhould flouriſh like hab 
te, and erefted new judicatories, and the palm by . preſſure, grow glorious by 
made the Roman courts to be filent and oppoſition, thrive by perſecution, and was 
without cauſes ; a religion, that gave coun- demonſtrated by objections, argues a higher apof 
tenance to the poor and pitiful (but in a cauſe than the immediate inſtrument. Now God 
time when riches were adored, and ambi- how this higher cauſe did intervene, is vi- berr 
tion eſteemed the greateſt nobleneſs, and fible and notorious : the apoſtles were not I: 
eaſure thought to be the chiefeſt good) learned, but the holy Jeſus promiſed that MW mak 
r 3 bleſſing to the rich he would ſend down wiſdom from above, MW una, 
„un 


or mig they would become poor from the father of ſpirits; they had no he 
and humble in ſome real ſenſe or other; a power, but they ſhould be inveſted with the: 
religion, that would change the face of power from on high; they were ignorant tong 
things, and would alſo pierce into the ſe- and timorous, but he would make them ed d 


erets of the ſoul, and unrayel all the in- learned and confident, and ſo he did: he 
trigues of hearts, and reform all evil man- promiſed that in a few days he would ſend WM deac 
ners, and break vile habits into gentleneſs the Holy Ghoſt upon them, and he did ſo; bun- 
and counſel: that ſuch a religion in ſuch a after ten days they felt and ſaw glorious MW and 
time, preached by ſuch mean perſons, immiſſion from heaven, lights of moveable of tl 
ſhould triumph over the philoſophy of the fire fitting upon their heads, and that light W Vail 
world, and the” ments of the ſubtle, did illuminate their hearts, and the mighty 
and the ſermons of che eloquent, and the ruſhing wind inſpired them with a power of I diſci 
of princes, and the intereſt of ſtates, ſpeaking divers languages, and brought o 
and the inclinations of nature, and the' their remembrances ul that eſus did and WM ſeph 
blindneſs of zeal, and the force of cuſtom, taught, and made them wiſe to condut i Pf, 
and che pleaſures of fin, and the buſy arts ſouls, and bold to venture, and prudent to carp 
of the devil, that is, againſt wit, and pow- adviſe, and powerful to do miracles, and | 
er, and money, and religion, and wilful- witty to convince gainſayers, and hugely WW cf A 
"neſs, and fame, and empire, which are all inſtructed in the ſcriptures, and gave them 


the things in the world that can'make a the eg government, and the ſpirit of — 
thing impoſſible; this, I ſay, could not be prophecy, Wt So = 
by che proper force of ſuch inſtruments ; This thing was ſo public, that at the fir WM A pr 
for no man can ſpan heaven with an in- notice of it three thouſand ſouls were con- af 


fant's palm, nor govern wiſe empires with verted on that very day, at the very tine I chan 
diagrams. ee $65 when it was done; for it was certainly 2 WW and 
5 1 were impudence to ſend a footman to viſible demonſtration of an inviſible power, . 5 
command Cæſar to lay down his arms, to that ignorant perſons, who were never i and 
diſband his legions, and'throw himſelf into taught, ſhould in an inſtant ſpeak all the MW man 
Tyber, or keep g tavern next to Pompey's languages of the Roman empire; * the i 


deed this thing was ſo neceſſary to be ſo, 
and ſo certain that it was ſo, ſo public and 
ſo evident, and ſo reaſonable, and ſo uſeful, 
that it is not eaſy to ſay whether it was 
the indication of a greater power, or a 
greater wiſdom ; and now the means was 
proportionable enough to the biggeſt end: 
without learning, they could not confute 
the learned world ; but therefore God be- 
came their teacher: without power, they 
could not break the devil's - violence ; but 
therefore God gave them power : without 
courage, they could not conteſt againſt all 
the violence of the Jews and 
but therefore God was their ſtrength, and 
gave them fortitude : without 2 cau- 
tion and providence, they could not avoid 
the traps of crafty perſecutors; but there- 
fore God 
them provident, and, as Beſeleel and Aho- 
lab received the ſpirit of God, the ſpirit 
of underſtanding to enable them to work 


excellently in the Tabernacle, ſo had the 


-apoſtles to make them wiſe for the work of 
God and the miniſtries of this diviner ta- 
bernacle, which God pitched, not man. 
Immediately upon this, the apoſtles, to 
make a+ fulneſs of demonſtration and an 
undeniable conviction, gave the fpirit to 
others alſo, to Jews and Gentiles, and to 
the-men of Samaria, and they ſpake with 
tongues and propheſied ; then they preach- 
ed to all nations, and endured all perſecu- 
tions, and cured all diſeaſes, and raiſed the 
dead to life, and were brought before tri- 
bunals, and confeſſed the name of Jeſus, 


and convinced the blaſphemous Jews out 


of their own prophets, and not only pre- 
vailed upon women and weak men, but 
even upon the braveſt and wiſeſt. All the 
diſciples of John the Baptiſt, the Naza- 
renes and Ebionites, Nicodemus and Jo- 
ſeph of Arimathea, Sergius the preſident, 
Dionyſius an Athenian judge, and Poly- 
carpus, Juſtinus and Irenzus, Athenago- 
ras and Origen, Tertullian and Clemens 
of Alexandria, Who could not be ſuch fools 
az, upon à matter not certainly true but 
probably falſe, to unravel their former 
ow” cy. and-to change their liberty for 
45 iſon, wealth for poverty, honour for 
diſreputation, life for death, if by ſuch ex- 
— had not been ſecured of truth 
and linefs and the will of Gd. 
But, above all theſe, was Saul, a bold 
and a witty, a zealous and learned young 
man, who, goin 8 
the Chriſtians of Damaſcus, was by a light 
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entiles ;. 


ave them caution, and made 


with letters to perſecute 
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from — 5 . from ue march» 
reproved 's angel for perſecuti 

.the cauſe: of Jeſus, — ſent 5 the ty 
baptized by a Chriſtian miniſter, inſtruct- 
ed and ſent abroad; and he became the 


prodigy of the world, for learning and 
zeal, for preaching and writing, for la- 


bour and ſufferance, for government and 
wiſdom ; he was admitted to ſee the holy 
Jeſus after the Lord was taken into hea- 
ven, he was taken up into. Paradiſe, he 
converſed with angels, he ſaw unſpeaka- 
ble rays of glory; and beſides that himſelf 
ſaid it, who- had no reaſon to he, who 
would get nothing by it here but a conju- 
gation of troubles, and who ſhould get no- 
thing by it hereafter if it were falſe ; be- 
ſides this, I ſay, that he did all thoſe acts 
of zeal and obedience for the promotion of 
the religion, does demonſtrate he had rea- 
ſon extraordinary for ſo ſudden a change, 
ſo — a labour, fo frequent and in- 
8 le ſufferings; and therefore, as 
he did and ſuffered ſo much upon ſuch 
lorious motives, ſo he ſpared not to pub- 
lich it to all the world, he ſpake it to kings 
and princes, he told it to the envious Jews; 
he had partners of his journey, who were 
witneſſes of the miraculous accident; and 
in his publication he urged the notoriouſ- 
neſs of the fact, as a thing not feigned, not 
private, but done at noon-day under the 
teſt of competent perſons; and it was a 
thing that proved itſelf, for it was effective 
of à preſent, a great, and a permanent 
change. ; 
But now it is no new wonder, but a 
purſuance of the ſame conjugation of great 
and divine things, that. the | 
ion of Jeſus was with ſo incredible a 
wiftneſs ſcatfered over the face of the ha- 
bitable world, from one end of the earth 
unto the other; it filled all Aſia immedi- 
ately, it paſſed preſently to Europe, and 
to the furtheſt Africans; and all che way 
it went it told nothing but an holy and an 
humble ſtory, that he who came to bring it 
into che world, died an ignominious death, 
and yet this death did not take away; weir 
courage, but added much: for they could 
not fear death. for that Maſter, whom they 
knew to have for their ſakes ſuffered'/death, 
And came to life again. But now: i 
numbers of perſons of all ſexes, 
8 and countries, came in 
Holy. crucifix ; and he that was 
. ps 
of Nero, eren in Rome itſelf, and in 
Th: 5 . wy gs | 


and reli- 


n 
Nero's family by many perſons eſteemed 
for a God; and it was upon public record 
that he was ſo acknowledged; and this 
was by a Chriſtian, Juſtin Martyr, urged 
to the ſenate, and to the emperors them- 
ſelves, who if it had been otherwiſe could 
eaſily have confuted the bold allegation of 
the Chriſtian, who yet did die for that Je- 
ſus who was ſo ſpeedily reputed for a God; 
the croſs was worn upon breaſts, printed 
in the air, drawn upon foreheads, carried 
en banners, put upon crowns imperial; 
and yet the Ghriftians were {ought for to 
puuiſhments, and exquiſite puniſhments 
ſought forth for them; their goods were 
confiſcate, their names odious, priſons 
were their houſes, and ſo many kinds of 
tortures invented for them that Domitius 

ianus hath ſpent ſeven books in de- 
ſeribing the variety of tortures the poor 
. Chriſtian was put to at his firſt appearing; 
and yet, in deſpite of all this, and ten 
thouſand other objections and impoſibili- 
ties, whatſoever was for them made the re- 
ligion grow, and whatſoever was againſt 
them made it grow; If they had peace, the 
religion was proſperous ; if they had per- 


{ecution, it was ſtill proſperous ; if princes 


_ favoured them, the world tame in, becauſe 
the Chriſtians lived holily ; if princes were 
incenſed, the world came in, becauſe the 
Chriſtians died bravely. 'They ſought for 
death with greedineſa, they deſired to be 
grinded in the teeth of lions; and with joy 
they beheld the wheels and the bended 
trees, the racks and the gibbets, the fires 
and the burning irons, which were like the 
chair of Elias to them, inſtruments to carry 
.them to heaven, into the boſom of their 
beloved Jeſus, | : 
Who would not acknowledge the divi- 
-nity of this perſon, and the excellency of 
this inſtitution, that ſhould ſee infants to 
weary the hands of hangmen for the teſti- 
mony of Jeſus; and wiſe men preach- this 
ine for no other viſible reward, but 
Mame and deith, poverty and baniſh- 
ment? ing hangmen converted by — 
blood of martyrs; ipringing upon thei 
'faces, which their Lok hand and cords 
have ſtrained through their fleſh? Who 


would not have confeſſed the honour of 


Jeſus, when he ſhould ſee miracles done at 
_ the: tombs of martyrs, and devils tremble 
at the mention of the name of Jeſus; and 
the world running to the hondur of + 
poor Nazarene, and kings and queehs 
Ang the feet of the poor ſervants of Jeſus? 
8 * „ EO "Ea +8. v 1. 1 x Fi 
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Could a Jew fiſherman and a publican ef: 
all this, for the ſon of a poor maiden of 
Judea ? can we ſuppoſe all the world, or ſo 
great a of mankind, can conſent by 
chance, or ſuffer ſuch changes for 8 


or for any thing leſs than this ? The on 


of the poor maiden was the Son of God: 
and the fiſhermen ſpake by a divine ſpirit; 
and they. catched the world with holineſs 
and . miracles, with wiſdom and power 
bigger than the ſtrength of all the Roman 
legions. And what can be added to all 
this, but this thing alone to prove tha di- 
vinity of Jeſus? He is a God, or at leah 
is taught by God, who can foretel future 
contingencies; and ſo did the holy Jeſus, 


and ſo did his diſciples. 


Our bleſſed Lord, while he was alive, 
foretold that after his death his religion 
ſhould flouriſh more than when he waz 
alive: he foretold perſecutions to his dil. 
ciples; he foretold the miſſion of the Holy 
Ghoſt to be in a very few days after his 
aſcenſion, which within ten days came to 


* he propheſied that the fact of Mary 
ag 


dalene, in anointing the head and fect 
of her Lord, ſhould be public and known 
as u itſelf, and ſpoken af in the 
ſame ow he ſoretold the deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem and the ſigns of its approach, 
and that it ſhould be by war, and particu- 
larly after the manner of prophets, ſym- 


-bolically, named the nation ſhould do it, 


pointing out the Roman eagles ; he. fore- 
told his death, and the manner of it, and 
plainly before-hand publiſhed his reſurrec- 
tion, and told them it ſhould be the ſign ta 
that generation, viz. the great argument to 
prove him to be the Chriſt; he propheſied 
that there ſhould ariſe falſe Chriſts after 
him, and it came to paſs to the extreme 


= calamity of the nation; and laſtly, 
0 


foretold that his beloved diſciple St. 
the earth till his 
coming again, that is, to his coming to 


judgment upon r and that hi 


religion ſhould be preached to the Gen- 


tiles, that it ſhould be ſcattered over all the 


world, and be received by all nations ; that 
it ſhould ftay upon the face of the earth 


ill Ns iat coming to. jodge all the worl, 


and that « the of hell ſhould not be 


able to prevail againſt his church; which 
8 is made good thus long, till this 
ay, and is as à continual argument to 
juſtify the divinity of the author : the con- 
tinuance of the religion helps ta continue 
it, for jt proves that. it came from * 
3 | En! w i ahi? 
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who foretold that it ſhould continue; and 
therefore it muſt continue, becauſe it came 
from God z and therefore it came from 
God, becauſe it does and ſhall for ever 
continue according to the word of the 
holy Jeſus. 

But, after our bleſſed Lord was entered 
into glory, the diſciples alſo were prophets. 
Agabus foretold the dearth that was to be 
in the Roman empire in the days of Clau- 
dius Cæſar, and that St. Paul ſhould be 
bound at Jeruſalem : St. Paul foretold the 
entering-in of Hereticks into Aſia after 
his departure; and he and St. Peter and 
St. 2 and generally the reſt of the 
apoſtles, had two great predictions, which 
they uſed not only as a-verification of the 
doctrine of Jeſus, but as a means to 
ſtrengthen the hearts of the diſciples, who 
were ſo broken with perſecution : the one 
was, that there ſhould ariſe a ſect of vile 
men, who ſhould be enemies to religion 
and government, and cauſe a great apoſta- 
cy, which happened notoriouſly in tlie ſe& 
of the Gnoſtics, which thoſe three apoſtles 
and St. John notoriouſly and plainly do 
deſcribe : and the other was, that although 
the Jewiſh nation did mightily oppoſe the 
religion, it ſhould: be but for a while, for 
2 ſhould be deſtroyed in a ſhort time, 

their nation made extremely miſera- 
ble; but, for the Chriſtians, if they would 
fly. from Jeruſalem and go to Pella, there 
ſhould not a hair of their head periſh : the 
verification of this prophecy the Chriſtians 
extremely longed for, and wondered it 
ſtayed fo long, and began to be troubled at 
the delay, and ſuſpected all was not well, 
when the great proof of their religion was 
not verified ; and, while they were in 
thoughts of heart concerning it, the ſad 
catalyſis did come, and ſwept away eleven 
hundred thouſand of the nation; and from 
that day forward the nation was broken in 
pieces with intolerable calamities : they 
are ſcattered over the face of the earth, 
and are a vagabond nation, but yet, like 
oil in a veſſel of wine, broken into bubble; 
but kept in their own circles; and they 
ſhall never be an united people, till th 
are. ſervants of the holy Jeſus; but mal 
remain without prieſt or temple, without 
altar or ſacrifice, without city or country, 
without the land of promiſe, or the pro- 


miſe of a bleſſing, till our Jeſus is their 


high Prieſt, and the Shepherd to gather 
them into his fold: and this very thing is 


a mighty demonſtration againſt the Jews 
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by their own prophets ; for when Iſaiah, 
and Jeremiah, — Malachi, had prophe - 
fied the rejection of the Jews and the call- 
ing of the Gentiles, and the change of the 
old law, and the introduction of a new by 
the Meflias ; that this was he, was there- 
fore certain, becauſe he taught the world 
a new law, and preſently after the publica- 
tion of this, the old was abrogate, and not 
only went into deſuetude, but into a total 
abolition among all the world; and for 


thoſe of the remnant of the ſcattered Jews 


who obſtinately blaſpheme, the law is be- 
come impoſſible to them, and they placed 
in ſuch circumſtances, that they need not 
diſpute concerning its obligation ; for it 
being external — corporal, ritual and at 
laſt made alſo local, when the circumſtances 
are impoſſible, the law, that was wholly 
ceremonial and circumſtantial, muſt needs 
paſs away: and when they have loſt their 


' prieſthood, they cannot retair. the law, as 


no man takes care to have his beard ſhav- 
ed, when his head is off. | . 
And it is a wonder to conſider how the 
anger of God is gone out upon that miſer- 
able people, and that ſo a blindneſs is 
fallen upon them; it being evident and no- 
torious that the Old Teſtament was nothing 
but a ſhadow and umbrage of the New ; 
that the prophecies of that are plainly ve-- 
rified in this; that all the pt ictions of the 
Meſſias are moſt undeniably accompliſhed 
iu the perſon of Jeſus Chriſt, ſo that they 
cannot with any plaufibleneſs or colour be 
turned any other way, and be applied to 
any other perſon, although the Jews make - 
illiterate allegations, and prodigious dreams, 


by which they have fooled ſelves for 
fixteen hundred years er, and till 
hope without reaſon, ace confident 


without revelation, and purſue a ſhadow 
while they quit the glorious body; while, 
in the mean time, the Chriſtian prays for 
his converſion, and is at reſt in the truth of 
Jeſus, and hath certain 2 conſi- 
dences and internal lights, ties of the 
Holy Spirit of God, and loves to the holx 
Jeſus produced ih his ſoul that he will die 
when he cannot diſpute, and is ſatisfied and 
he knows not how, and is fure by comforts, 
and comforted by the excellency of has be- 


lief, which ſpeaks nothing but holineſs, and 


light and reaſon, and peace and- ſatisfac- 
tions infinite, 2 1 ſure _ all - 
world can be 1 would hve | 
the religion of 3th and that neither ſo- 
cieties of men nor ſingle perſons can have 
1 4 2 felicity 
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felicity but by this; and that therefore 
God, who ſo decrees to make men happy, 
hath alſo decreed that it ſhall- for ever be 
upon the face of the earth, till the earth 
itfelf ſhall be no more, Amen. b 

Biſhop Taylor. 
$ t99. Conſiderations on the weak Pretences 
of other Religions. 


IV. Now, if againſt this vaſt heap of 


| things any man ſhall but confront the pre- 
tences of any other religion, and ſee how 


they fail both of reaſon and holineſs, of 


wonder and divinity, how they enter by 
force, 2nd are kept up by human in- 
tereſts, how ignorant and unholy, bow un- 


learned and pitiful are their pretences ; 


the darkneſſes of theſe muſt add great 
eminency to the brightneſs of that 

For the Jews religion, which came from 
heaven, is therefore not now to be practiſed, 
becauſe it did come from heaven, and was 


to expire into the Chriſtian, it being no- 


thing but the image of this ion: 
and the Jews needed no Mes ont 
but this, that God hath made theirs im- 
poſſible now to be done; for he that ties 
to ceremonies and outward uſages, temples 
and altars, facrifices and prieſts, trouble- 


ſome and expenſive rites and figures of 


future ſigniſication, means that there ſhould 
de an abode and fixt dwelling, for theſe 
Are not to be done by an ambulatory 
ple; and therefore, ſince God hath ſcat- 
tered the people into atoms and crumbs 
of ſociety, without temple or prieſt, with- 
'- out ſacrifice or altar, without Urim or 
Thummim, without prophet or viſion, even 
*communicating with them no way but 
by ordinary providence, it is but too evi- 
dent, that God hath nothing to do with 
them 1n the matter of that religion ; but 
.that it 1s expired, and no way obligatory 
to them or e ga him, which is be- 
come impoſſible to be acted: whereas, the 
religion is as eternal as the ſoul 
of a man, and can no more ceaſe than 
our, ſpirits can die, and can worſhip u 
mountains _ caves, — e and 3 
in peace and war, in ſolitude and ſociety, 
ps a ecution and in ſun-ſhine, 
and y day, and be ſolemnized by cler 
and laity in the eflential parts of it, and is 


the perlection of the ſoul, and the higheſt 
of 


realon of man, and_ the gloricaion of 
© Butfor the Heathen religions, it is evi- 
dently to be ſeen, that they are nothing 


* 
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but an abuſe of the natural inclination 
which all men have to worſhip a God, 
whom becauſe they know not, they gueſs 
at' in the dark; for that they know 
there is and ought to be ſomething 
that hath the care and providence of their 
affairs. But the body of their religion is 
nothing but little arts of governments, and 
ſtratagems of princes, and devices to fecure 
the government of new uſurpers, or to 
make obedience to the laws ſure, by being 
ſacred, and to make the yoke that was not 
natural, pleaſant by ſomething that is. 
But yet, for the whole body of it, who ſees 
not, that their worſhippings could not be 


ſacred, becauſe they were done by ſome- 


thing that is impure? They appeaſed their 
pods with adulteries and impure mixtures, 
y ſuch things which Cato was aſhamed to 
ſee, by gluttonous eatings of fleſh, and 
impious drinkings, and they did litare in 
humano ſanguine, they ſacrificed men and 
women and children to their dæmons, as 
is notorious in the rites of Bacchus Omeſta 
amongſt the Greeks, and of Jupiter, to 
whom a Greek and a Greekeſs, a Gala- 
tian and a Galateſs, were yearly offered; 
in the anſwers of the oracles to Calchas, 
as appears' in Homer and Virgil. Who 
ſees not, that crimes were warranted by 
the example of their immortal gods; and 
that what did diſhonour themſelves, they 
ſang to the honour of their gods, whom 
they affirmed to be pafliangte and proud, 
jealous and revengeful, amorous and luſt- 
ful, fearful and impatient, drunken and 
ſleepy, weary and wounded? that the reli- 
pions were made laſting by policy and 
orce, by ignorance, and the force of 
cuſtom i the preferring an inveterate 
loving of a quiet and pro- 

ue evil; by the arguments of plea- 
ure and the correſpondencies of ſenſua- 
lity; by the fraud of oracles, and the pa- 
tronage of vices; and becauſe they feared 
every change as an earthquake, as ſup- 
Ee of their old error to 
the everſion of their well · eſtabliſhed 
governments? And it had been ordinarily 
poſſible that ever Chriſtianity ſhould 
ng. entered, if the nature and excellency 
of it had not been ſuch as to enter like rain 
into a fleece of wool, or the ſun into 2 
window, without noiſe or violence, without 
emotion and diſordering the political con- 
ſtitution, without caufing trouble to any 
man but what his own ignorance or peeviſh- 
neſs was pleaſed 10 ſpin out of oo 
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bowels; but did eſtabliſh ts, ſe- 


cure obedience, made the laws firm, and 
the perſons of princes to be ſacred; it did 
not oppoſe force by force, nor ſtrike princes 
for juſtice; it defended itſelf againſt ene- 
mies by patience, and overcame them by 
kindneſs; it was the great inftrument of 
God to demonſtrate his power in our 
weakneſſes, and to do good to mankind 
2 the imitation of his excellent good- 


Laſtly, he that conſiders concerning 
the religion and perſon of Mahomet; that 
he was a vicious perſon, luſtful and ty- 
rannical; that he propounded incredible 
and ridiculous propoſitions to his diſciples; 
that it entered by the ſword, by blood and 
violence, by murder and robbery ; that it 
propounds ſenſual rewards, and allures to 
compliance by bribing our baſeſt luſts; 
that it conſerves itſelf by the ſame means 
it entered; that it is unlearned and fooliſh, 
againſt reaſon, and 'the diſcourſes of all 
wiſe men; that it did no miracles, and 
made falſe prophecies; in ſhort, that in 
the perſon that founded it, in the article 
it perſuades, in the manner of prevailing, 
in the -reward it offers, it is unholy and 
fooliſh and rude: it muſt needs appear to 
be void of all pretence; and that no man 
of reaſon can ever be fairly perſuaded 


arguments, that it is the daughter of 


and came down from heaven. 


* 
ConcLUuSION. 


Since therefore there is ſo nothing to be 
faid for any other religion, and ſo _ 
much for Chriſtianity, every one of whoſe 
pretences can be proved, as well as the 
things themſelves do require, and as all 
the world ex ſuch things ſhould be 
proved ; it follows, that the holy Jeſus is 


the Son of God; that his religion is com- 


manded by God, and is that way by which 
he will be worſhipped and honoured ; and 
that © there is no other name under. hea- 
yen by which we can be ſaved, but only 
the name of the Lord Jeſus.” “. 


| Biſhop Taylor. 
5200. To the Sceptics and Infidels of the 
| | Age. 5 9 


Sentl emen 
Suppoſe the mighty work accompliſhed, 
the crols — Chriſtianity every 
where proſcribed, and the religion of na- 
become the religion of 


* * 
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Europe; what advantage will you have 
derived to your country, or to yourſelves, 
from the exchange? I know youranſwer— 
ou will have freed the world from the 
ypocriſy of prieſts, and the tyranny of 
ſuperſtition.— No; you forget that Lyw 
curgus, and Numa, and Odin, and Mango- 
Copac, and all the great legiſlators of an- 
cient or modern ſtory, have been of opi=- 
nion; that the affairs of civil ſociety could 
not well be conducted without ſome reli- 
gion; you muſt- of neceſlity introduce a 
prieſthood, with, probably, as much hypo- 
criſy; a religion, with, aſſuredly, more 
ſuperſtition, than that which you now re- 
probate with ſuch indecent and ill · grounded 
contempt. But I will tell you, from what 
will have freed the world; you will 
have freed it from its abhorrence- of vice, 
and from every powerful incentive to 
virtue; you will, with the religion, have 
brought back the depraved morality, of 
Paganiſm ; you will have robbed mankind 
of their firm aſſurance of another life; and 
thereby you will have deſpoiled them . 
their patience, of their humility, of their 
charity, of their chaſtity, of all thoſe mild 
and t virtues, Which (however deſpi- 
cable they may appear in your eyes) are 
the only ones, which meliorate and ſublime 
our nature; which Paganiſm never knew, 
which ſpring from Chriſtianity alone, 
which do or might conſtitute our comfort 
in this life, and without the poſſeſſion of 
which, another life, if after all there ſhould 
happen to be one, muſt be more vicious 
.and more miſerable than this is, unleſs a 
miracle be exerted in the alteration of our 
diſpoſition. TR WEE 7 n 
erhaps you will contend, that the uni- 
verſal light of reaſon, that the truth and 
fitneſs of things, are of themſelves fuffi- 
cient to exalt the nature, and regulate the 
manners of mankind. Shall we never have 
done with this groundleſs commendation 
'of natural law? Look into the firſt chapter 
of Paul's epiſtle to the Romans, and you 
will ſee the extent of its influence over the 
Gentiles of thoſe days; or if you diſlike 
Paul's authority, and the manners of anti- 
quity; look into the more admired ac- , 
counts of modern voyagers; and examine 
its influence over the Pagans of our own - 
times, over the ſenſual inhabitants of O- 
taheite, over the cannibals of New Zeland, 
or the remorſeleſs ſavages of America. 
But theſe men are BarbariansVour law 
of nature, notwithſtanding, extends even 
. 5 A t to 
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to them: — but they have miſuſed their 
reaſon they have then the more need 
of. and would be the more thankful for 
that revelation, which you, with an ig- 
norant and faſtidious ſelf-ſufficiency deem 
uſeleſs.— But, they might of themſelves, if 
they thought fit, become wiſe and vir- 
tuous.-I anſwer with Cicero, Ut nihil 
intereſt, utrum nemo valeat, an nemo va- 


lere poflit ; ſic non intelliga quid inter- 
fit. utram wumo fit ſapiens, an nemo eſſo 


4 * r . 
Theſe, however, you will think, are ex, 
traordinary inſtances ; and that we ought 
not from theſe, ta take our meaſure of 
the exccllency of the law of nature; but 
rather from the civilized ſtates of China 
and Japan, or from the nations which 
Kourithed in learning and in arts before 
Chriſtianity was heard of in the world. 
You mean to ſay, that by the law of na- 
ture, which you are deſirous of ſubſtituting 
in the room of the goſpel, you do nat 
underſtand thoſe rules of conduct, which 
an individual, abſtracted from the com- 
munity, and deprived of the inſtitution of 
mankind, could excogitate for himſelf; but 
ſuch a ſyſtem of precepts, as the moſt en- 
lightened men of the moſt enlightened ages, 
have recommended to our obſervance. 
Where do, you find this ſyſtem ? We can- 
not meet with it in the works of Stobæus, 
or the Scythian Anacharſis; nor in thoſe 
of Plato, or of Cicero, nor in thoſe of the 
- emperor Antoninus, or the flave Epic- 
tetus; for we are perſyaded,. that the moſt 
animated conſiderations of the geo, and 
the honeſtum, of the beauty of virtue, and 
the fitneſs of things, are not able to furniſh, 
even a Brutus himſelf, with permanent 
principles of action; much leſs are they 
able to purify the polluted receſſes of a 
vitiated heart, to curb the irregularities of 
appetite, or reſtrain the impetuofity of 
paſſion in common men. If you order 
us to examine the works of Grotius, or 
Puffendorf, of Burlamaqui, or Hutchinſon, 
ſor what you underſtand by the law of 
nature; we apprehend that you are in a 
great error, in taking your notions of na- 
tural law, as diſcoverable by natural rea- 
ſon, from the elegant ſyſtems of it, which 
have been drawn up 
ſophers; ſince they have all laid their foun- 
dations, either tacitly or expreſsly, upon a 
Principle derived from ' revelation. A 
thorough knowledge of the being and at- 
tributes of God: and even thoſe amongit 


by Chriſtian philo- 
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yourſelves, who, rejecting Chriſtianity, ſtil 
continue Theiſts, are indebted to revelation 
(whether you are either aware of, or dif. 
you to acknowledge the debt, or not) 
r thoſe ſublime ſpeculations concernin 
the deity, which you have fondly attri- 
buted to the excellency of your own un- 
aſſiſted reaſon, If you would know the 
real ſtrength of natural reaſon, and how 
far it can proceed in the inveſtigation or 
inforcement of moral duties, you. muſt 
conſult the manners and the 'writings of 
thoſe, who have never heard of either the 
Jewith or the Chriſtian diſpenſation, or cf 
thoſe other manifeſtations of himſelf, Which 
God vouchſafed to Adam and to the pa- 


triarchs, before and after the flood, It 
would be difficult perhaps any where, to 


find a people entirely. deſtitute of tradi- 
tionary notices concerning 4 deity, and 
of traditionary fears or e tions of 
another life; and the morals of mankind 
may have, perhaps, been no where quite 
ſo abandoned, as they would have been, 
had they been left wholly- to themſelves 
in theſe points: however, it is a truth, 
which cannot be denied, how much ſo- 
ever it may be lamented, that though the 
nerality of mankind have always had 
— faint conceptions of God, and his 
providence; yet they have been always 
greatly inefficacious in +the production of 
1 morality, and highly derogatory to 
is nature, among all the people of the 
earth, except the Jews and Chriſtians; 
and ſome may perhaps be deſirous of 
excepting the > en tofu who derive 
all that is good in their Koran from 
Chriſtianity, | f 
The laws concerning juſtice, and the 
reparation of damages, concerning the 
ſecurity of property, and the performance 
of contracts; concerning, in ſhort, what- 
ever affects the well-being of civil ſociety, 
have been every where underſtood with 
ſufficient preciſion; and if you chooſe to 
ſtile Juſtinian's code, a code of natural 
law, though you will err ye ropriety 
of ſpeech, yet you are ſo far in the right, 
that natural reaſon diſcovered, and the 
depravity of human nature compelled hu · 
man kind, to eſtabliſh by proper ſanctions 
the laws therein contained ; and you will 
have moreover Carneades, no mean philo- 
ſopher, on your fide ; who knew of no law 
nature, different from that which men 
had inftituted for their common utility; 
and which was various ing to the 
manners 
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manners of men in different climates, and 


changeable with a change of times in the 
ſame. And in truth, in all countries where 
Paganiſm has been the eſtabliſhed religion, 
though a philoſopher may now and then 
have ſtepped beyond the paltry preſcript 
of civil juriſprudence, in his purſuit of 
virtue; yet the bulk of mankind have ever 
been contented with that ſcanty pittance 
of morality, which enabled them to eſcape 
the laſh of civil puniſhment: I call it a 
ſcanty pittance ; ſe a man may be 
intemperate, iniquitous, impious, a thouſand 
ways a profligate and à villain, and yet 
elude the coguizance, and avoid the puniſh - 


ment of civil laws. 


I am ſenſible, you will be ready to ſay, 
what is all this to the purpoſe ? though the 
bulk of mankind may never be able to 
inveſtigate the laws of natural religion, nor 
diſpoſed to reverence their ſanctions when 
inveſtigated by others, nor ſolicitous about 
any other ſtandard of moral rectitude, than 
civil legiſlation; yet the inconveniences 
which may attend the extirpation of 


Chriſtianity, can be no proof of its truth. 


II have not produced them, as a proof 
of its truth; but they are a ſtrong and 
concluſive proof, if not of its truth, at 
leaſt of its utility; and the confideration 
of its utility, may be a motive to yourſelves 
for examining, whether it may not chance 
to be true; and it ought to be a reaſon 
with every good citizen, and with every 
man of ſound judgment, to keep his opi- 
nions to himſelf, if from any —. 
circumſtances in his ſtudies or in his edu- 
cation he ſhould have the misfortune to 
think that it is not true. If you can diſ- 
cover to the riſing —— a better re- 
ligion than the Chriſtian, one that will 
more effeQually animate their hopes, and 
ſubdue their paſſions, make them better 


men, or better members of ſociety, we 


importune you to publiſh it for their ad- 
vantage; but till you can do that, we 
of you, not to give the reins to their 
intilling into their unſuſpi- 
your pernicious prejudices : 
even now, men ſcruple not, by their law- 
leſs luſt, to ruin the repoſe of private fami- 
lies, and to fix a ſtain of infamy or the 
nobleſt : even now, they heſitate not, in 
lifting up a murderous arm againſt the life 
of their friend, or againſt their own, as 
often as the fever of intemperance ſtimu- 


\ 
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uſcicls ife excites their def oa 
now, whilſt we are perſuaded of a reſurrectiou 


from the dead, and of a judgment to come, 
we find it difficult enough to refiſt the foli- 
citations of ſenſe, and to eſcape unſpotted 
from the licentious manners of the world: 
B 2 gan become of 3 „What 
of the conſequent peace happineſs 
of ſociety, i von perſuade us, that — 
are no ſuch things? in two words -V 
may ruin ypurſelves by your attempt, — 
you will certainly ruin your country by 
our ſucceſs, ' 
But the conſideration of the ingulity of 
your cage. is not the only one, which 
ſhould induce you to abandon it; the ar- 
gument a tuto ought to be warily managed, 
or it may tend to the filencing our op- 
ion to any ſyſtem of ſuperſtition, which 
had the good fortune to be ſanctiſed 
by public authority ; it is, indeed, liable 
to no objection in the preſent caſe; we 
do not, however, wholly rely upon its 
cogency. It is not contended, that Chriſ- 
tianity is to be received, merely becauſe it 
is uſeful: but becauſe it is true. This 


you deny, and think your ohjections well 


rounded ; we conceive them originating 
in your vanity, your immorality, or your 
miſapprehenſion. There are many worth- 
leſs doctrines, many fi itious obſer- 


vances, which the fraud or folly of man- 


kind have every where annexed to Chriſti- 
anity, (eſpecially in the church of Rome) 
as eſſential parts of it; if you take theſe 
ſorry appendages to Chriſtianity, for 
Chriſtianity itſelf, as Ie by Chriſt, 
and by the apoſtles; if you confound the 
Roman, with the Chriſtian religion, you 
quite miſapprehend its nature; and are in 
a ſtate ſimilar to that of men, (mentioned 


by Plutarch, in his treatiſe of ſaperſti- 


tion) who fly ing from ſuperſtition, leap 
over religion,, — ſunk into — 
—— —— is not a 1 
vel table to a voluptuous age; it will 
— wo its to 2 ſtandard 
of faſhion ; it will not leſſen the deformi 

of vice by lenient appellations ; but calls 
keeping, whoredom ; intrigue, adultery; 
and duelling, murder; it will not | 


the luſt, it will not licenſe the intem- 


perance of mankind; it is a troubleſome 
monitor to a man of pleaſure; and 
your way of life may have made you 
quarrel with your religion. As to 7-7-6 
er 
me 


lates their reſentment, or the ſatiety of an vanity, as a cauſe of your infidelity, 


me to produce the ſentiments of M. Bayle 
upon that head; if the deſeription does 
not ſuit your character, you will not be 
offended at it; and if you are offended 
with its freedom, it will do Eqn ary 
This inclines me to believe, that liber- 
tines, like -Des-Barreaux, are not grea 
rſuaded of the truth of what they ſay. 
ey have made no deep examination; 


have learned ſome few. objeftions, 


Which are perpetually making a noiſe 
with; 7 from a principle of oſten- 
tation, and give themſelves the lie in the 
time of danger —Vanity has a greater 
mare in their diſputes, than conſcience ; 


23 ine, that the —— and 
boldneſs of the opinions which they main- 


tain, will give them the reputation of men 
of parts: by degrees, they get a babit 
of holding impious diſcourſes; and if their 
vanity be accompanied by a voluptuous 
fe, their progreſs in that road is the 
ſwifter .“ 4 

I be main ftreſs of your objections, reſts 
not upon the inſufficiency of the external 
evidence to the truth of Chriſtianity ; for 
few of you, though you may become the 
future ornaments of the ſenate, or of the 
bar, have ever employed an hour in its 
examination; but it reſts upon the diffi- 
culty of the docirines, contained in the 
New Teſtament: they exceed, you ſay, 
your comprehenſion ; and you felicitate 
yourſelves, that you are not yet arrived 
at the true ſtandard of orthodox faith 
credo quia impoſſible. You. think, it 
would be taking a ſuperfluous trouble, to 
enquire into the nature of the external 
proofs, by which Chriſtianity is eſtabliſhed; 
fince, in your opinion, the book itſelf car- 
Ties with it its own refutation. A gentle- 
man as acute, probably, as any of you; 
and who once believed, perhaps, as little 
as any of you, has drawn a quite different 
concluſion from the peruſal of the New 
Teſtament; his book (however exception- 
able it may be thought in ſome particular 
parts) — not only a diſtinguiſhed 


reaſon over prejudice, of 


"Chriſtianity over deiſm; but it exhibits, 
what is infinitely more rare, the character 
re 
endugh to acknowledge it. * | 
7 But what if — ſhould be ſome in- 
cemprehenſible doctrines in the Chriſtian 
religion; ſome circumſtances, which in 


Ted 


— 
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their (cauſes, or their conſequences, ſur- 
* | . 


paſs the reach of human reaſon; are they 
to be rejected upon that account? You 
are, or would be thought, men of read- 
ing, and knowledge, and enlarged under- 
ſtandings; weigh the matter fairly; and 
conſider Whether revealed religion be not, 


tly in this reſpect, juſt upon the ſame footing, 


with every other object of your contem- 
plation. Even in mathematics, the ſcience 
of demonſtration itſelf, though you. get 
over its firſt principles, and learn to digeſt 


the idea of a point without parts, a line 
without b „ and a fi without 


'thickneſs ; yet you will find yourſelves at 


a loſs to comprehend the perpetual ap- 


proximation of. lines, which can never 
meet; the doctrine of -incommenſurabley, 
and of an infinity. of infinites, each in- 
finitely greater, or infinitely leſs, not only 
than any finite quantity, but than each 
other. In phyfics, you cannot compre- 
hend the pri cauſe of any thing; not 
of the light, by which you ſee; nor of 
the elaſticity of the air, by which you 
hear; nor of the fire, by which you are 
warmed. In phyſiology, you cannot tell, 
what firſt gave motion to- the heart; nor 
what continues it; nor why its motion is 
leſs voluntary, than that of the lungs; nor 


why you are able to move your arm, to 


the right or left, by a ſimple volition: you 
cannot explain the cauſe of animal heat; 
nor comprehend the principle, by which 
your body was at firſt formed, nor by 
which it is ſuſtained, nor by which it will 
be reduced to earth. In natural reli- 
gion, you cannot comprehend the eternity 
or omnipreſence of the Deity; nor ea- 
ſily underſtand, how his preſcience can 
be conſiſtent with your freedom, or his 
immatability with his government of moral 
agents; nor why he did not make all his 
creatures equally perfect; nor why he did 
not . create them ſooner: In. ſhort, you 
-cannot look into any branch.of knowledge, 
but you will meet with ſubjects above 
your comprehenfion. The fall and the 


_ redemption of human kind, are not more 


incomprehenſible, than the creation and 
the conſervation of the univerſe ; the infinite 
author of the works of providence, and of 
nature, is equally inſcrutable, equally 
our finding out in them both. And it is 
ſomewhat remarkable, that the in- 
quirers into nature, have ever thought with 
moſt reverence, and ſpoken with moſt 
difidence, concerning thoſe things, which 
CE OY in 
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in revealed religion, may ſeem hard to be 
underſtood; they have ever avoided that 
felf-ſufficiency of knowledge, which ſprings 
from ignorance, produces indifference, and 
ends in infidelity. ' Admirable to this pur- 
pole, is the reflection of the greateſt mathe- 
matician of the preſent age, when he is 
combating an opinion of Newton's, by an 
hypotheſis of his own, ſtil leſs defenſible 
than that which he oppoſes :—Tous les 
jours que je vois de ces eſprits-forts, qui 
critiquent les verites de notre religion, et 
ven mocquent meme avec la plus imperti- 
nente ſufnſance, je penſe, chetifs mortel! 
combien et combien des choſes 1ur leſquels 
vous raiſonnez ſi legerement, ſont elles 
plus ſublimes, et plus eleves, que celles 


fur leſquelles le grand Newton s'egare fi 


groſſierement. | 
Plato mentions a ſet of men, who were 
very ignorant, and thought themſelves 
ſupremely wiſe; and who rejected the 
argument for the being of a God, derived 
from the harmony and 'order of the uni- 
verſe, as old and trite; there have been 
men, it ſeems, in all ages, who in affecting 
ſingularity, have overlooked truth : an ar- 
ment, however, is not the worſe for 
ing old; and ſurely it would have been 
a more juſt mode of reaſoning, if you had 
examined the external evidence for the 
truth of Chriſtianity, weighed the old ar- 
guments from miracles, and from prophe- 
cies, before you had rejected the whole 
account from the difficulties you met with 
in it. You would laugh at an Indian, who 
in peeping into a hiſtory of England, and 
meeting with the mention of the Thames 
being frozen, or of a ſhower of hail, or of 
mow, ſhould throw the book aſide, as 
unworthy of his further notice, from his 
want of ability to comprehend theſe phz- 
nomena. | 
In confidering the argument from mi- 
racles, you will ſoon be convinced, that it 
is poſſible for God to work miracles; 
and you will be convinced, that it is as 
poſſible for human teſtimony to eſtabliſh 
the truth of miraculous, as of phyſical 
or hiſtorical events; but before you can 
be convinced that the miracles in queſtion 
aye ſupported by ſuch teſtimony as de- 
ſerves to be credited, you muſt inquire at 
What period, and by what e the 
booles of the Old and New Teſtament were 
compoſed ; if you reject the account, with- 


Out making this examination, you reject it 


From prejudice, not from reaſon. 
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every. objection which their malice could 


There is, however, a ſhort method of 
examining this - argument,- which may, 
perhaps, make as great an impreſſion on 
your minds, as any other. Three men of 
diſtinguiſhed abilities, roſe up at different 
times, and attacked Chriſtianity with 


ſuggeſt, or their learning could deviſe; 
but neither Celſus in the ſecond century, 
nor Porphyry in the third, nor the emperor 
Julian himſelf in the fourth century, ever 
queſtioned the reality of the miracles re- 
lated in the goſpels. Do but you 

us what theſe men (who were more likely 
to know the truth of the matter, than you 
can be) granted to their-adverſaries, and 
we will very readily let you make the molt 
of the magic, to which, as the laſt wretched 
ſhift, they were forced to attribute them. 
We can ad you men, in our days, who 
from the mixture of two colourleſs liquors, 
will produce you a third as red as blood, 
or of any other colour you deſire; et dicto 
citius, by a drop reſembling- water, will 
reſtore the tranſparency ; they will make 
two fluids coaleſce into a ſolid body; and 
from the mixture of liquors colder than 
ice, will inftantly raiſe you a horrid explo- 
ſion, and a tremendous flame: theſe, and 
twenty other tricks they will perform, with-. 
out having been ſent with our. Saviour to 
Egypt to learn magic; nay, with a bottle 
or two · of oil, they will compoſe the undu- 
lations of a lake; and by a little art, they 
will reſtore the functions of life to a man, 
who has been an hour or two under wa- 
ter, or a day or two buried in the ſnow: | 
but in vain will theſe men, or the 
magician that E ever ſaw, ſay to a 
boiſterous ſea;. Peace, be ſtill;: in vain 


will they ſay to a carcaſe rotting in the 


e, * Come forth; the winds and the 
will not obey them, and the putrid car- 
caſe will not hear them. You need not 


ition to detect à cheat, which was 


to attribute to infernal agency what was 
too cunningly contrived to be. detected, 
and contrived” for too impious à put 
_ to be credited as the work of © 


Wick 
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Wick reſpect to - 5 
perhaps, have 2 
conſider it, as originating in tic en- 
thofiaſm, in Chaldean myſtery; or in the 
ſubtle ſtratagem of intereſted prieſts; and 
have given yourſelves no more trouble 


concerning the oracles of Pagan hiſtory: 
Or, if you have ever caſt a glance upon 
concerning proper interpretation 

the revelation, and other Aiken prophe- 
cies, may have made you raſhly conclude, 
. Prophecies were equally unintel- 


In all that the prophets of 
Teſtament have delivered, con- 


P 
igentum or Palmyra; ſo you cannot 
- nrſuade yourſelves to believe, that the 


argument, properly conſidered, 
carries with it the ſtrongeſt conviction. 

faid, That he would have 
en his atheiftic ſyſtem to pieces, and 
embraced without repu e the ordinary 
faith of Chriſtians, if could have per- 


who behold its completion; and it fe- 
quires, in many caſes, ſome learning, in 
all ſome attention, to judge of the corre- 
ſpondence of events with the prediCtions 
concerning them. No one can be con- 


L le vinced, that what Jereniiah and the other 
concerning the predictions of ſacred; than prophets 


foretold of the fate bf Babylon, 
that it ſhould be beſieged by the Medes ; 
that it ſhould be taken, when her mighty 
men. were drunken; when her ſprings were 
dried up; and that it ſhould become a pool 
of water, and ſhould remain deſolate for 
ever; no one, I ſay, can be convinced; 
that all theſe; and other parts of the pro- 
mom denunciation, have been minutely 
filled, without ſpending ſome time in 
reading the accounts, which profane hiſto- 
rians have delivered down to us con- 
cerning its being taken by Cyrus; 
which modern travellers have given us 


' its preſent ſituation: 


orphyry was ſo perſuaded of the coin- 
cidehce between the prophecies of Daniel 
and the events, that he was forced to affirm 
the prophecies were written after the 
things propheſied of had happened; ano- 
ther Porphyry has, in our 
aſtoni at the correſpondence between 
the prophecy concerning the deſtruction 
of Jeruſalem, as relat St. Matthew, 

the hiſtory of that event, as recorded 
by Joſephus ; that, rather than embrace 


hriſtianity, he has ventured to aſſert 


(contrary to the faith of all eccleſiaſtica! 
hiſtory, the opinion of the learned of all 
ages, and all the rules of criticiſm) 


t St. Matthew wrote has Goſpel after 


eruſalem had been taken and deſtroyed 
the Romans. You may from theſe 
inſtances ive the ftrength of the ar- 


gument from prophecy; it has not been 


able indeed to vanquiſh the prejudices of 
either the antient or the modern Por- 
phyry ; but it has been able to _ 
them both, to be guilty of obvious falſc- 


hoods, which have nothing but impudent 


aſſertions to ſupport them. 8 
Some over-zealous in of ſcrip- 

ture have found prophecies in fimple nar- 

rations, ext real predictions beyond 


the times and circumſtances to which they 


naturally were applied, and perplexed their 
readers with a thouſand int alluſions 
and allegorical conceits; Nis proceeding 
has — unthinking men pay leſs re · 

rd to prophecy in general; there are 
— predictions however, ſuch as thoſs 


ys; been ſo 
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toncerning the preſent ſtate of the Jewiſh 
people, and the corruption of Chriſtianity, 
which are now fulfilling in the world ; and 
which, if you will take the trouble- to 
examine them, you will find of ſuch an 
extraordinary nature, that you will not 
perhaps heſitate to refer them to God as 
their author; and if you once become per- 
ſuaded of the truth of any one miracle, or 
of the completion of any one prophecy, 
you will retolve all your difficulties (con- 
cerning the manner of God's interpoſition, 
in the moral government of our ſpecies, 
and the nature of the. dotrines contained 
in revelation) into your own inability fully 
to comprehend the whole ſcheme of divine 
providence,  _ 
We are told however, that the ſtrange- 
neſs of the narration, and the difficulty of 
the doctrines contained in the New Teſta- 
ment, are not the only circumſtances Which 
induce you to reject it; you have diſ- 
coyered, you think, ſo many contradictions, 
in the accounts which the Evangeliſts have 
given of the life of Chriſt, that you are 
compelled to conſider the whole as an ill- 
digeſted and improbable ſtory. You would 
not reaſon thus upon any other occafion ; 
you would not reject as fabulous the ac- 
counts given by Livy and Polybius of Han- 
nibal -and the Carthaginians, though you 
ſhould diſcover a difference betwixt them 
in ſeveral points of little importance. You 
cannot compare the hiſtory of the ſame 
events as delivered by any. two hiſtorians, 
but you will meet with many circum- 
ſtances, which, though mentioned by one, 
are either wholly omitted or differently 
related by the other; and this obſervation 
is peculiarly applicable to biographical 
writings: But no one ever thought of diſ- 
believing the leading circumſtances of the 
lives of Vitellius or Veſpaſian, becauſe Ta- 
citus and Suetonius did not in every thing 
correſpond in their accounts. of theſe em- 
2 and if the memoirs of the life and 
ines of M. de Voltaire himſelf, were 
ſome twenty or thirty years after his death, 
to be delivered to the world by four of 
his moſt intimate acquaintance; I do not 
apprehend that we ſhould diſcredit the 
whole account of ſuch an extraordinary 
man, by reaſon of ſome light inconſiſten- 
cies and contradictions, which the avowed 
enemies of his name might chance to diſ- 
cover in the ſeveral narrations. Thou 
rad you then, that the Evan- 
ad fallen into ſome trivial con- 
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tradictions, in what they have related con- 
cerning the life of Chriſt; yet you ought 


not to draw any other inference from our 


conceſlion, than that they had not plotted 
3 — as cheats would have done, in 


er to give an 3 
to their fraud. We are not however diſ- 
poſed to make you any ſuch conceſſion; 
we- will 3 ſhew you 0 EY of 

our general argument, by ing upon 
. the places, which you think are 
moſt liable to your cenſure. N 

| You obſerve, that neither Luke, nor 
Mark, nor John have mentioned the 
cruelty of Herod in murdering the infants 
of Bethlehem; and that no account is to 
be found of this matter in Joſephus, who 
wrote the life of Herod; and therefore 
the fact recorded by Matthew is not true. 
— The concurrent teſtimony of many in- 
dependent writers concerning a matter of 
fal, -unquexionably adds to its probabi- 
lity ; but if nothing is to be received as 
true, upon the teſtimony of a ſingle author, 
we mult give up ſome of the beſt writers, 
and diſbeheve ſome of the moſt interoſting 
facts of antient hiſtory. | 
According to Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, there was only an interval of three 
months, you ſay, between the baptiſm and 
crucifixion of Jeſus; from which time, 
taking away the forty days of the temp- 
tation, there will only remain about 11 
weeks for the whole period of his public. 
miniſtry ; which laſted however, according 
to St. John, at the leaſt above three years, 
— Your objection fairly ſtated ſtands thus; 


Matthew, Mark, and Luke, in writing 


the hiſtory of Jeſus Chriſt, mention the 
ſeveral events of his life, as following one 
another in continued ſucceflion, | without 
taking notice of the times in which they 
happened; but is it a juſt concluſion from 
their ſilence, to infer that there really were 
no intervals of time between the tranſ 
actions which they ſeem to have connected?ꝰ 
Many inſtances might be produced from 
the moſ admired biographers of antiquity, 
in which the events are related, as im. 
mediately conſequent to each other, which 
did not happen but at very diſtant periods y-— 
we have an obvious example of this many. 
ner of writing in St. Matthew ; who cons 
nects the preaching of John the Baptiſt 
with the return of Joſeph from Egypt, 
ce ker 


gh though we are certain, that 


event preceded the former by a great many 
John 
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ther the women and the beloved diſciple, to the town. 


hounds of moderation and 


Kandings it is pretty evident, that if Chri 
Wt | 


of the Lord's ſupper; the other Evange- 
liſts have ſaid oking. of the waſhing of 
the diſciples? feet What then? are yon 
not aſhamed to produce theſe facts, as in- 
flances of contradiction ? if omiſſions are 
contradictions, look into the hiſtory of the 
age of Louis the Fourteenth, or into the 

hiſtory of M. de Voltaire, and 


Joo will meet with a great abundance of 


Joan, in mentioning the diſcourſe which 
Fetus nad with his mother and his beloved 
ciple, at the time of his crucifixion, 
fays, that ſhe, with Mary Magdalene, 
food near the croſs; Matthew, on the 
ether. hand, ſays, that Mary Ma 
and the other. women were there, behold- 
ing afar off: this you think a manifeſt 
cantradiction ; and ſcoffingly inquire, whe- 


which were near the croſs, could be the 
fame with thoſe, who ſtood far from the 
croſs It is difficult not to tranſgreſs the 
good manners, 
in anſwering ſuch ſophiftry: what! have 

ou to learn, that though the Evangeliſts 

za. of the crucifixion, as of one event, 
it was not accompliſhed in one inſtant, 
but laſted ſeveral hours? And why the 
women, who were at a diſtance from the 


_ - croſs, might not, during its continuance, 


draw near the croſs; or from being near 
the - croſs might not move from the 
croſs, is more than you can explain to 
either us, or yourſelves. And we- take 


from you- your only refuge, by denying 


expreſaly, that the different Evangeliſts, in 


their mention of the women, ſpeak of the 
fame point of time. | 
The Evangelifts, you affirm, are fallen 


into groſs contradictions, in their accounts 


which Jeſus mani- 


the appearances, by 


_ faſted himſelf to his diſciples, after his re- 
ſutrection from the dead; for Matthew 
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lohn has faid nothing of the inſtitution 


appeared four times, according to John's 
account, he muſt have appeared twice, 
according to that of Matthew and 
Luke, and thrice, according to that of 
Mark. . 

The different Evangeliſts are not only 
accuſed of contradicting each other, but 
Luke is ſaid to have contradicted him. 
ſelf; for in his goſpel he tells us, that Jeſus 
aſcended into heaven from Bethany ; and 
in the Acts of the Apoſtles, of which he 
is the reputed author, he informs us, that 
Jeſus aſcended from Mount Olivet— Vour 
objection proceeds either from your igno- 
rance of geography, or your ill will to 
Chriſtianity; upon either ſuppoſition, 
deſerves our contempt: be pleaſed, how - 
ever, to remember for the future, that 
Bethany was not only the name of a town, 
but of a diſtrict of Mount Olivet adjoining 


From this ſpecimen of the contra- 
diftions, aſcribed to the hiſtorians of the 
ife of Chriſt, you may judge for your- 
2 what little reaſon there is «+ —_ 

riſtianity upon their account; 
ſadly you will be impoſed upon «in a 
matter of more conſequence to you than 
any other) if you take every thin 
for a contradiction, which the uncandi 
adverſaries of Chriſtianity think proper to 
call one, | a 
Before I put an end to this addreſs, I I 
cannot help taking notice of an argument, 
by which ſome philoſophers have of late 
endeavoured to overturn the whole ſyſtem 
of revelation: and it is the more neceſſary 
to give an anſwer to theit objection, as it 
is become a common ſubject of philoſophical 
converſation, eſpecially amongſt thoſe, who 
have viſited the continent. The objection 
tends to invalidate, as is ſuppoſed, the autho- 
rity of Moſes; by ſhewing, that the earth is 
much older,than it can be proved to be from 
his account of the creation, and the ſcrip- 


of two, Mark of three, Duke of ture chronology. We contend, that 
tuo, and John of four. That contra - thouſand years have not yet elapſed, ſince 


be 
readil nted; and if you will produce 
the 1 ſays, that je- 


part of bis narration ; but till you do that, 


that the Evangeliſts have contradifted each 
other in this point; for to common under- 


4 


the creation; and theſe philoſophers con- 
tend, that they have indubitable proof of 
the earth's being at the leaſt fourteen 
thouſand years old; and they complain, 
that Moſes hangs as a dead weight upon 


q 5 7 R . 

| "The Canonico Recupero, who, it ſeems, 

is engaged in writing the hiſtory of mount 

Etna, has diſcovered a ſtratum of lava, 

which flowed from that mountain, ac- 
| cording 
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cording to his opinion, in the time of the 


Ice, ſecond Punic war, or about two thouſand 
and years ago; this ſtratum is not yet covered 
' of with ſoil, ſufficient for the production of 

ither corn or vines; it requires then, ſays 
nly the Canon, two thouſand years, at leaſt, to 
but convert a ſtratum of lava into a fertile 
Me feld. In finking a pit near Jaci, in the 


ſus neighbourhood of Etna, they have diſ- 
covered evident marks of ſeven diſtinct 
he lavas, one under the other; the ſurfaces of 
which are parallel, and moſt of them co- 


our vered with a thick bed of rich earth ; now, 
10 the eruption, which formed the loweſt of 


to theſe lavas (if we may be allowed to rea- 


on, ſon, ſays the Canon, from analogy, ) flowed 
We from the mountain at leaſt fourteen thou- 
dat ſand years ago.—It might be briefly an- 
vn, 


n there is any thing in the hiſtory of 
repugnant to this opinion e 
great antiquity of the earth; for though the 
he riſe and p of arts and ſciences, 
and the ſmall multiplication of the. human 
ect ſpecies, render it almoſt to a demonſtration 
OW probable, that man has not exiſted longer 

a opon the ſurface of this earth, than ac- 
an cording to the Moſaic account; yet, that 


n the earth was then created out of nothing, fifty 


li when man was placed upon it, is not, ac- 
to cording to the ſentiments of ſome philoſo- 


phers, to be proved from the original 


8 text of ſacred ſcripture; we might, 1 


nts fay, y, with theſe philoſophers, to 
ate l 
m by granting it in its fulleſt extent; we 
17 are under no neceſſity, however, of adopt- 
n "yr es in order to ſhew the 
cal weakneſs of the Canon's reaſoning. For 
ho in the firſt e, the Canon has not ſa- 


is which Diodorus Siculas mentions to have 
om flowed from Etna, in the ſecond Cartha- 
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is different at 
rding to the nature 


ſwered to this objection, by 1 
oſes 
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the account of the Canon hamſelf; fince © 
the crevices of this famous ſtratum are 
really av of rich, good 2 have 

e trees growing in them. 
" if all this Could be thought not 
ſufficient to remove. the objection, I will 
produce the Canon an „in 


| oppo- 
ſition to his analogy, and which is grounded 


on more certain facts. Etna and Veſu- 


vius reſemble each other, in the cauſes 
which produce their eruptions, and in the 
nature of their lavas, and in the time ne- 
ceſſary to mellow them into ſoil fit for 
vegetation ; or if there be any ſlight dif- 
ference in this reſſ it is probably not 
reater than what ſubſiſts between different 
vas of the ſame mountain. This being 
admitted, which no philoſopher will deny, 
the Canon's analogy will prove juſt nothing 
at all, if we can produce an inſtance of 
ſeven different lavas (with - interjacent 


ſtrata of vegetable earth) which have 


flowed from mount Veſuvius, within the 
ſpace, not of fourteen thouſand; but of 

ewhat leſs than ſeventeen hundred 
years ; for then, according to our analogy; 
a ſtratum of lava may be covered with 
vegetable ſoil, in about two hundred and 
years, inſtead of requiring two-thou- 


ſand for the purpoſe. The eruption of 


Veſuvius, which deſtroyed Herculaneum 


and Pompeii, is rendered ſtill more famous 
by the death of Pliny, recorded by his 
— er to Tacitus; this event 
| in year 79; it is not yet 
— ſeventeen hens years, fince 
Herculaneum was ſwallowed up: but we 


are informed by unqueſtionable authority, 


that the matter which covers the ancient 
town of Herculaneum, is not the produce - 
of one eruption only; for there are evi- 
dent marks, that the matter of fix eruptions 

has taken its courſe over that which lies 


immediately above the town, and was the 


cauſe of its deſtruction. Theſe ſtrata are 
either of lava gr burnt matter, with veins 
of good ſoil ,betwixt ＋ 1 Fr ng not 
add another word this ſubject; ex- 
cept that the biſhop of the dioceſe, was not 
much out in his advice to Canonico Re- 
cupero—to take care, not to make his 
mountain older than Moſes; though it 
would have been full as well, to have ſhut 


his mouth with a reaſon, as to have ſtop- | 
ped it with the dread of an coclefiaſtical 


You. exceive, with what cafe a little at- 


tion remove & great difficulty ; but 
e 


» * 


3 
* * 
[5 ob ff 1.4 
off * : 
if - n 
j 


count, w 


bad ve been able to ſay nothing, in expla- 


nation of this phænomenon, we ſhould not 


have ated a very rational part, in making 
our ignorance the foundation of our infide- 
= or ſuffering a minute philoſopher to 
rob us of our religion. | 
Your objections to revelation, may be 
numerous ; you may find fault with the ac- 
hich Moſes has given of the crea- 
tion and the fall; you may not be able to 
get water enough for an univerſal deluge ; 
nor room enough in the ark of Noah, for 
all the different kinds of aerial and terreſ- 
trial animals; you may be diſſatisſied with 
the command for ſacrificing of Iſaac, for 
plundering the Egyptians, and for extir- 
pating the Canaannes ; you may find faukt 
wich the Jewiſh ceconomy, for its ceremo- 
nies, its {acrifices, and its multiplicity of 
prieſts; you may obje to the impreca- 
tions in the Pſalms, and think the immo- 
ralities of David, a fit ſubjeQ for dra- 
matic ridicule; you may look upon the 
partial promulgation of Chriſtianity, as 


an inſuperable objection to its truth; and 


croſs and of redemption by Jeſus Chriſt ; 
min ſhort, if your mind is ſo diſſ » you 
may find food for your ſcepticiſm in every 
page of the Bible, as well as in every ap- 
nne 

power of any perſon, bu 


und with care. Infidelity is a rank weed; 
it is nurtured by our vices, and cannot be 


plucked up as eaſily as it may be planted: 
your difficulties, with reſpect to revelation, 


may have firſt ariſen, from your own re- 
ion on the religious indifference of 

- thoſe, whom, from your earlieſt infancy, 
Pon have been accuſtomed to revere and 
imitate; domeſtic'- irreligion may have 
made you willing hearers of libertine con- 
_ verſation; and the uniform prejudices of 

_ the — have 2 the buſineſs 
at a very ay age; and left you to wan- 
25 Fat oo life without a principle to di- 


4 


rect your conduct, and. to die without hope. 
We are far from wihing-you to truſt the 
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ligion; we beg of you to examine it to 
the bottom, to try it, to prove it, and not 
to hold it faſt unleſs you find it good. Till 
— are diſpoſed to undertake this taſk, it 
s you to conſider with great ſeriouſ. 

neſs and attention, whether it can be for 
your intereſt to eſteem a few witty ſarcaſms, 
or metaphyſical ſubtleties, or ignorant mif- 
repreſentations, or unwarranted aſſertions, 
as unanſwerable arguments againſt revela- 
tion; and 2 ve ſlight reflection will con- 
vince you, that it will certainly be for your 
reputation, to employ the flippancy of your 
rhetorie, and the poignancy of your ridi- 
cule, upon any ſubject, rather than upon 

the ſubject of religion. : 
I take my leave with recommending to 
your notice, the advice- which Mr. Locke 
ve to a young man, who was defirous of 
abba g acquainted with the doctrines of 
the Chriſtian . «. Study the holy 
ſcripture, eſpecially the New Teſtament : 
'Therein are contained the words of eternal 
life. It has God for its author; Salvation 
for its end; and · Truth without any mix- 
ture of error for its matter. 
57 #4 92, 5:75 * "Biſhop eee 
$ 201. Miftakes in judging of the Scrip- 


'The books of the Old Teſtament, which 
were written by the divine will and inſpi- 
ration, were by the Jews of old uſually di- 
vided into three ſeveral claſſes, whereof the 
firſt comprehended the five books of Moſes; 


the ſecond, all the hets; and the third, 
thoſe writings which called Chetubim, 


the Greeks Hagiographa; or books that 
were written by holy men, but not with 
ſuch fulneſs of ſpirit as to be ranked among 
the rj cone In this divifion they rec- 
koned five books in the firſt claſs ; eight in 
the ſecond ; and nine: in the third; in all 
two-and-twenty 3 according to the num. 


ber of the letters of their alphabet, and as 
n all that was neceſſary 
to be known and believed, as the number 
of their letters did all that was requiſite to 
be ſaid or written; for in this method it 14 


that they range them, 55 
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I Samuel 1. and 2. 


7 ; ; © Jou. 
#0 hooks of the former — Bank, 
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Kings 1. and 2. 


Do. TY Iſaiah, _ . 
F ws books * latter el and his Lamentations. 
85 * zekiel. 5 1 
CCI Ine books of che 12 leſſer prophets, 
King David's Pſalms. Wh 
King Solomon's Proverbs. 
| . | His Eccleſiaſtes. 
And the reſt of the holy | His pw, Songs. 
writers. he book of Job. 
9. The book of Daniel. 3 
| The book of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
The book of Eſther. | 
L The book of Chronicles 3. and 3. 


But be the books ever fo genuine, and 
their tradition ever ſo certain, yet we can- 
not ſuppoſe them wrote by perſons divine- 
ly inſpired, ſo long as we ſee in them cer- 
— — 5 inconſiſtent with ſuch a ſu 
tion. Surely the pureſt language, the 
molt” perfect ſtyle, the greateſt clearneſs, 
the moſt exact method, the ſoundeſt _ 
ing, the man of apparent conſiſtency, and, 
in a word, all the excellencies of god 
writing, might be expected in a = 


compoſed or dictated by the Spirit of 
—4 ted by the Spirit 


ks wherein we find the reverſe of 


all this, it is idle, if not impiows, to aſcribe 


to the Deity. 


I. One great miſtake which the gene- 


rality of readers run into, is, to judge of 
the compoſition of the Scri not from 
its original, but from its tranflations : for, 
beſides that in ancient writings, ſach as 
the Bible is, there are alluſions to many 
rites and cuſtoms that are now laid aſide, 
and, for this reaſon, muſt needs ſeem flat 
or impertinent ; which, when they were in 
uſe, had a great deal of ſpirit and pro- 
iety in them; and befides that the He- 
v, in particular, is a language of a pe- 
culiar caſt, both in the contexture of its 
words, and the cadence of its periods, and 
reſſions, whoſe em- 
phaſis can no more be tranſlated into an- 
other language, than the water of a dia- 
mond can be painted, without detraQing 
from the original: beſides all this, I ſay, 
the tranſlators themſelves, ſometimes by 


running into miſtakes, and at all times by 


adhering too religioully to the letter of the 
text, have contributed not a little to make 
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tranſlators have taken a liberty to accom- 
modate the beayties of the language 
whereinto they tranſlate, to the idiotiſma 
of that wherein their author wrote; theſe 
have thought themſelyes reſtrained from 
uſing ſuch freedom in a divine compo 
tion; and have therefore left ſeveral He- 
braic, and other foreign 2 in their 
verſion, which ſeem a little uncouth, and 
give the reader, who can look no farthe 
a very odd notion of the original: hong 
it is certain] ly manifeſt, 2 the — 
gant pie oratory ever Was tram 
ed, i we 


render it literally, and not give + 


it the true genius of the language where- 


unto. we are admitting it, we loſe all its 


beauty, and appear with the ſame diſad- 
vantage. ; ( +950 "lle32 

II. Another miſtake that we run into, 
is, when we confine eloquence to any na- 
tion, and account that the only proof of it, 
which is accommodated to the preſent talts, 
We indeed, in theſe European countries, 


whoſe languages, in a great meaſure, arg , | 


derived from Greek and Latin, make 
them the patterns for our imitation, and 


account them the ſtandard of perfection: 


but there is no reaſon why the eaſtern na- 
tions, whoſe languages: havp no. affinity 
with them, ſhould do the ſame; much-leſs 
is it reaſonable to expect it-in writers who 
lived long before theſe Greek or Latin au: 
thors, we ſo much admire, were born. It 
is ſufficient for them that they wrote ag: 
cording to the faſhionable, and eſteemed 
eloquence of their-own times: but that 
the Holy Ghoſt ſhould inſpire with certain 
ſchemes of ſpeech, adapted to the modern 
raſte, and ſuch as were uttexly unknown in 
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that can never enter into any ſober man's 


ed tranſitions, 
_ _ trae ſublime did conſiſt. 

III. Another miſtake we run into is, 
when we ſuppoſe that the critical rules of 


dean ſage 


conſideration. The truth is, ſince Moſes 
was bred up in all the refined learning and 
wiſdom of the Egyptians ; ſince Solomon 
was excellent in all kind of knowledge, 
and in a manner idolized by the eaſtern 
world; and fince Daniel's promiſing youth 
was improved by the learning of the Chal- 
s; we have all the reaſon ima- 

mable to believe, that they wrote accord- 
ing to the perfection of ſtyle which was 
then in uſe; that though their eloquence 
differs from ours, 
kind ; and that, if we have other notions 
of it, it is only becauſe we are unacquaint- 
ed with thoſe bold allegories, and figura- 
tive ways of diſcourſe; thoſe dark ſen- 
tences, ſurpriſing brevities, and inconnect- 
in the nature of their 


| eloquente are any ways neceſſary in divine 


The deſign of od, in re- 
ny his laws, was to inform our under- 


be given. We never 
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we never 
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intends to do us far ter things 
theſe; when he is delivering the 
our ſalvation, and preſcribing the 
of our duty; why ſhould we 
ſhould inſiſt on the niceties of 
and not rather account it a 
diminution of his authority, to be elabo- 
in trifles, when he has the momentous 
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9 of another life to command our at- 


tion, and affect our paſſions ? In ſome 


confined himſelf to any ſuch order and 
r 
regular ; rivers are 
ſtraight lines; nor are 
mountains exact cones or pyra- 
„ eee 

its to his ſubjects, is 
careful at all about a 
nt compoſition ? [s not 
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or 
the ſine ſtrains of ſome modern 


4 


it is excellent in its 


greateſt works of nature, God has-*as- 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE. 


ſuch occaſions? Why then ſhquld we ex. 
in the Oracles of God an exaftneſs 
that would be unbecoming, and beneath 
the dignity of an earthly monarch, and 
which no proportion or reſemblance 
to the magnificent works of the creation? 
A ſtrict obſervation of the rules of gram- 
mar and rhetoric, in elegant expreſſions, 
harmonious periods, and technical defini- 
tions and partitions, may gratify indeed 
ſome readers; but then it mult be granted 
that theſe things have the air of human 
contrivance in them; whereas in the ſim- 
ple, unaffected, artleſs, unequal, bold, ſigu- 
rative ſtyle of the Holy Scriptures, there 
is a character ſingularly great and majeſtic, 
and what looks more like divine inſpira- 
tion, than any other form of compoſi- 
tion. 
Theſe obſervations being premiſed, if 
we ſhould now conſider the nature of e 
quence in general, as it is defined by Ariſ- 
tatle 'to- be a faculty of perſuaſion, which 
Cicero makes to conſiſt in three things, 
inſtructing, delighting, and moving our 
readers or hearers mind, we ſhall find that 
the Holy Scriptures have a fair claim to 
theſe ſeveral properties. 
For where can we meet with ſuch a 


7 repreſentation of things, in point of 
hiſtory, and ſuch _ arguments, in 
precept, as 


point of one volume fur · 
niſhes us with? Where is there an hi 


OR hiſtory 
refore, written more fimply and naturally, and at 
the ſame time more nobly and 


uy, than 
that of the creation of the world ? Where 


are the great leſſons of morality taught 
with ſuch force and perſpieuity (except in 


the ſermons of Chriſt, and the writings of 
the apoſtles) as in the book of Deutero- 
nomy? Where is the whole compaſs of 
devotion, in the ſeveral forms of confeſ- 
ſion, petition, ſupplication, thankſgiving, 
vows, and praiſes, SR taught us, 

— ? Where are the 


ingly laid down, as in the Proverbs of 
— — and the choice ſentences of Ec- 
clefiaſtes ? Where is vice and uppiety of 
all kinds more juſtly diſplayed, and more 
fully confuted, than in the threats and ad- 
monitions of the E Aud what do 
the little warmths, which may be raiſed in 
the fancy by an artificial compoſure and 
vehemence of ſtyle, fi in compariſon 
of thoſe ſtrong impulies and movements 
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fal juſtice of an angry God to ſtubborn 

offenders, and the bowels of his compaſ- 

Gon, and unſ ble kindneſs, to all true 
itents and faithful ſervants ? 

The Holy Scripture indeed has none of 
thoſe flaſhy ornaments of ſpeech, where- 
with human compoſitions ſo plentiful! 
abound ; but then it has a ſufficient 
of real and peculiar beauties to recom- 
mend it. To give one inſtance for all out 
of the hiſtory of Joſeph and his family : 
the whole relation indeed is extremely na- 
tural: but the manner of his 2 
himſelf to his brethren is inimitable. « 

oſeph could no longer refrain himſelf— 
but, lifting up his voice with tears, ſaid 
I am Joſeph—doth my father yet live? 
And hi — — could not anſwer him; 
for they were troubled at his preſenge, 
And Jolegh ſaid to his brethren, come 
near me, I pray you: and they came near, 
and he faid I am e ee brother 
whom ye ſold into Egypt. Nothing 
certainly can be a more liyely deſcription 
2 oſeph's tender reſpect for his father, 
love for his brethren; and, in like 
manner, when hjs brethren returned, and 
told their father in what ſplendor and 


pay his ſon Joſeph ſiyed, it is ſaid, « that 
's heart fainted, for he believed them 


not; but when he ſaw the waggons which 
Joſeph had ſent for him, the ſpirit of Ja- 
cob, their father, revived; and Iſrael ſaid, 
it is enough Joſeph. my ſon is yet alive 
II will go—and fee him—before I die.“ 
Here is ſuch a contraſt of different paſſions, 


of utter deſpondency, dawning hope, and 
confirmed faith, triumphant joy, and pa- 


ternal affection, as no orator in the world 
could expreſs. more movingly, in a more 
eaſy manner, or ſhorter compaſs of words. 

Nay more, had I leiſure to gratify the 
curious, I might eafily ſhew, that thoſe 
very figures and ſchemes of ſpeech, which 
are ſo. much admired in profane authors, 


as their great beauties and ornaments, are 
IS oC none e the, the 


One figure, for inſtance, eſteemed very 


florid among the maſters of art, is, when all 
the rs of a period begin with the 


ſame word, The fi 


| is called ana- 
hora; and yer (if 
ch pſalm 


miſtake 'not) the 


ords us a very beautiful paſ- 
lige of this kind. « Lord, who ſha 
abide in thy tabernacle > Who ſhall dwell 
th baly hill? He chat walketh up- 
key ; he that hack-biteth, wot wich his 
<0 1» | : 9 
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The ancient orators took a 
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tongue; he that maketh much of them 


that fear the Lord; he that ſweareth to his 
hurt, and changeth not; he that putteth 


not out his money to uſury, nor taketh re- 
ward againſt the innocent. He that does 
theſe things ſhall never be moved,” - 
great deal. 
of pride in ranging finely heir antitheta. 
Cicero is full of this, and uſes -it many 
times to a degree of affectation; and yet 1 
— 2 bas + age wherein has ſur- 
the t. He. 
that killeth „ 
he that ſacrificeth a lamb, as if he cut off 
a dog's neck; he that offereth an obla- 
oo 4 he 2 ſwine's ” But 
ve all other figures, that whereon poets 
2 5 love ow dwell, is the 
1ypotyponus, or iv cription ; and 
ES hardly find in the ben claſſic. 
authors, any thing comparable, in this re-, 
E. to the Egyptians' deſtruction in the 
d Sea, rela 
Miriam; to the deſcription of the Levia - 
than in Job; to the deſcent of God, and a. 
ſtorm at ſea in the Pſalmiſt; to the in- 


trigues of an adulterous woman in the Pro- 


verbs; to the pride of the Jewiſh ladies in 
Iſaiah; and to the plague of locuſts in. 
Joel; which is repreſented like the ravage. 
ing of a _— and ſtorming a ap 4 y- 
an army: © A fire devoureth before them, 


and behind them a deſolate wilderneſs, and, 


nothing + ſhall e them. Before their, 
face people ſhall be pained; all faces ſhall, 
gather blackneſs. They ſhall run like 
mighty men ; they ſhall climb the wall like. 


men of war; they ſhall march every one 


in his way, and they ſhall not break their. 
ranks. They ſhall run to and fro in the 


city; they ſhall run upon the 8 


ſhall climb up upon the houſes; 

enter into the windows as a thief.” The 
deſcription is morę remarkable, becauſe, 
the analogy 


- 


of a conquering army in the manner of. 
than moet _ deſtroyin 1 
and burning the country, in their ſcaling 
the walls, breaking into houſes, and run- 


ning about the vanquiſhed city, are fully: 


delineated and ſet before our eyes 
From theſe few examples (for it would 
be endleſs to proceed in inſtances of this, 


kind) it appears, that the Holy Bible is 


far fram being defeQtive in point of..elo+. 
2 and (what is a iar commen- 


ion of it) its ſtyle is full of @ grateful. 


in the ſong of Moſes and, 


| is carried. quite throughout 
without ſtraining, and the whole proceſſes: 
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variety; ſometimes majeſtic as becomes tions which oftentimes help the imperfec- 
that « high and holy one who inhabiteth tion of our intellects. Now, though we 
eternity ;“ ſometimes ſo low as to anſwer do not aſſert, that the language of the 
the other part of his character, « who Holy Scriptures is an exact copy of the 
dwelleth with him that is of an humble reaſoning of the ſpiritual world; yet, ſince 
ſpirit;“ and, at all times 4 and they came by the inſpiration of the Holy 

ipted fo well to the ſeveral ſubjects it Ghoſt, it is but reaſonable to expect that 
treats of, that whoever conſiders it atten- they ſhould preſerve ſome ſmall reliſh of 
tively will perceive, in the narrative parts it; as books tranſlated into another ton 
of it, a ſtrain ſo ſimple and unaffected; in always retain ſome marks of their origi- 
the prophetic and devotional, ſomething nals. And hence it comes to paſs, that 
ſo animated and ſublime; and in the doc- though the Holy Ghoſt does-vouchſafe to 
trinal and preceptive, ſuch an air of dig- ſpeak in the language of men, yet, in his 
nity and authority, as ſeems to ſpeak its divine compoſitions, there are ſome traces 
original divine. | to be found of that bold and unlimited ra- 
Me allow indeed, that method is an ex- tiocination which is peculiar to the hea- 
cellent art, highly conducive to the clear- venly inhabitants, whoſe noble and flamin 
neſs and perſpicuity of diſcourſe ; but then thoughts are never clogged with the col 
we affirm, that it is an art of modern in: and jejune laws of human method. 
vention in compariſon to Ae when ; Toft BY . Stackborſe. 
the ſacred penmen wrote, and incompati- .- . ' Y $ 
1 manner of writing ideas 3 202. 4 Pr ayer or Eſalm. 

n in vogue. We indeed in Europe, Moſt gracious Lord God, my merciful 
Who, in this matter, have taken our ex- Father; from my youth up, my Creator, 
amples from Greece, can hardly read any my Redeemer, my Comforter. Thou, O 
thing with pleaſure that is not digeſted Lord, ſoundeſt and ſearcheſt the depths 
into order, and ſorted under proper heads; and ſecrets of all hearts; thou acknow- 

but the eaſtern nations, who were uſed to ledgeſt the upright of heart; thou judgeſt 


a free way of diſcourſe, and never cramped the hypocrite ; thou pondereſt men's 


their notions by methodical limitations, thoughts and doings as in a balance ; thou. 
would have deſpiſed a compoſition of this meafureſt their intentions as with a line; 
kind, as much as we do a ſchool-boy's yanity and crooked ways cannot be hid 
theme, with all the formalities of its exor- from thee, © K+ 


diums, ratios, and confi-mations. And, if Remember, O Lord, how thy "A 
this was no precedent for other nations, hath walked before thee; remember what 


much leſs can we think, that God Al- I have firſt ſought, and what hath been 
mighty's methods ought to be confined to principal in my intentions. I have loved 
human laws, which, being deſigned for the thy afſemblies, I have mourned for the di- 
narrowneſs of our conceptions, might be viſions of thy church, I have delighted in 
improper and injurious to his, whoſe the brightneſs of thy ſanctuary. This 


+ heavens are higher than the earth.” this nation, I have ever prayed unto thee, 
- The, truth is, inſpiration is, in ſome that it might have the firſt and the latter 
_meaffire, the language of another world, rain, and that it might ſtretch her branches 
and carries in it the reaſoning of ſpirits, to the ſeas, and to the floods. The fate 
which, without controverſy, is vaſtly dif- and bread of the poor and oppreſſed have 
ferent from ours. We indeed, to make been precious in mine eyes; I have hated 
things lie plain before our underſtandings, all cruelty and hardneſs of heart; I have 
are forced to fort thein out into diſtin (though in a deſpiſed avg procured the 
and conſider them by little and good of all men. If any bave been my 
ttle, that ſo at laſt, 8 advances, enemies, I thought not of them, neither 
we may come to a able conception of hath the fun almoſt ſet upon my +: 
them ; but this is no argument for us to. ſures, but I have been as a dove, free 
think, that 77055 ſpirits do reaſon after this ſyperfluity of maliciouſneſs, Thy crea- 
manner. Their underſtandings are quick tures have been my books, but thy Scrip- 
and intuitive: they ſee the whole compaſs tures much more. T have ſought thee in 
of rational inferences at once; and have the courts, fields, arid 2 t I have 
no : of thols little methodical diſtinc- found thee in thy temple: £5 


1 e are as far above ours, as the vine, which thy right hand hath planted in 
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Thoaſands have been iny fins, and ten 
thouſands my tranſgreſſions, but thy ſancti- 
fications have remained with me, and 
heart {through thy grace) hath been an 
uenched coal upon thine alta. 
d my ſtrength! I have ſince my 
met with thee in all my ways, by 
thy fatherly compaſſions, by thy comforta- 
ble chaſtiſements, and by thy moſt viſible 
providence. As thy favours have en- 
creaſed upon me, ſo have thy corrections; 
ſo as- thou haſt been always near me, O 
worldly bleſſings 
were exalted, ſo ſecret darts from thee have 
ierced me; and when I have aſcended 
fore men, I have deſcended in humilia- 
tion before thee. And now, when 1 
thought moſt of peace and honour, thy hand 
is heavy upon me, and hath humbled me 
according to thy former loving-kindneſs, 
keeping me ſtill in thy fatherly ſchool, 
not = baſtard, but as 8 ee Juſt 2 
thy judgments upon me for my fins, which 
Fe. 2 — than the ſands of the 
ſea, but have no proportion to thy 
mercies; for what are the ſands of the ſea ? 
Earth, heavens, and all theſe, are nothing 
to thy miercies. Beſides my innumerable 
fins, I confeſs before thee, that I am a 
debtor to'thee for the gracious talent of 
thy gifts and graces, which I have neither 
put into a napkin, nor put it, as I ought, 
to exchangers, where it might have made 
deſt profit, but miſ-ſpent it in things for 
which I was leaſt fit; ſo I may truly ſay, 
ſoul hath been a ſtranger in the courſe 
of my pilgrimage. Be merciful unto me, 
O Lord, for my Saviour's ſake, and receive 
me into thy boſom, or guide me into thy 
= Lor 4 Bacon. 
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of truth and fimplicity. | 

+ The Goſpel of Chriſt, as taught by 
himſelf and his apoſtles, in its original 
plainneſs and purity, is a doctrine of truth 
and fimplicity, a doctrine ſo eaſy to be 
underſtood, ſo reaſonable to be practiſed, 
ſo agreeable to the natural notions and 
reaſon of mankind, ſo beneficial in its 
effects, if men were really governed by it; 
teaching them nothing but the worſhip of 
the true God, through the mediation of 
Chriſt; and towards each other, juſtice, 
righteouſneſs, meekneſs, charity, and uni- 
verſal good - ill; in expectation of a 
future ad and of a laſting ſtate of 


happineſs in a better world, for them who 
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this doctrine of Chriſt, I ſay, in its native 


ſimplicity and purity, is ſo reaſonable, fo 
excellent, and of ſuch irrefiſtible evidence, 
that had it never been corrupted by 
ſuperſtitions from within, it never could 
have been oppoſed by power from without ; 
but it muſt of neceſſity. have captivated 
mankind to the obedience of faith; till 
the knowledge of the Lord had filled the 
earth, as the waters cover the ſea.—— : 


Whatever difficulties there may be in 


ſome of the hiſtorical, or prophetical, or 
controverſial parts of the bocks of Scri 

ture, yet as to the practical part, the duties 
required of a Chriſtian in order to ſalva- 


tion, there is no man that ever read the 


ſermons of Chriſt and his apoſtles, or ever 
heard them read, but underſtood perfectly 
well what our Saviour meant by com- 
manding us to worſhip the one true God 
of nature, the Author and Lord of the 
univerſe, and to do to all men as we would 
they ſhould do to us; and that, . deny in 

ungodlineſs and worldhy luſts, we Would 
live ſoberly, righteouſly, and godly in this 
preſent world; in expectation of being 
righteouſly and impartially adjudged, ac- 
cording to our works, to a ſtate of happi 

neſs or miſery in the world to come; by 


our Saviour himſelf, our merciful and com- 


paſſionate judge. There never was any 
man in the chriſtian world, but felt the 


reaſonableneſs and importance of this doc-. - 
trine ; and, whenever theſe things have 


been repeated to him, was immediately 
conſcious to himſelf, either of having fol- 
lowed or tranſgreſſed thieſe precepts. _ 


$ 204. On the ſuperieri of Sacred Hiſtory 
f r * 


In the hiſtories which have been left us 


by men, we ſee nothing but the agency of 
man. They are men who obtain the vie- 
' tories, who take towns, who ſubdue-king- 
. doms, who Uethrone ſovereigns, to'elevate' 


themſelves to the ſapreme pawer: God 


—_ in no part, men are the ſole actots 


all theſe, things. But in the hiſtory of 


the Holy Books it is God alone who per- 


forms the whole; God alone cauſeth kings 
to reign, placeth them upon their thrones, 
or depoſeth them again. It is God alone 
who oppoſeth the enemy, who ſacks towns, 
who diſpoſeth of kingdoms and empires, 
who giveth peace or exciteth war; God 
alone a this 

is he, if I may fo ſpeak, who is the ſole 


hero. . The kings and the conquerors 7 
e 
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the earth appear but as the minifters of 
his will. In ſhort, theſe Divine Books 
unfold the ways of Providence. God, 
who conceals himſelf in the. other events 
recorded in our hiſtories, ſeems to reveal 
himſelf in theſe: and it is in this book 
alone that we ought to learn to read the 
other hiſtories which men have left us. 
The Holy Books which have preſerved 
religion to our times, contain the firſt mo- 
- numents of the origin of things. They 
are more ancient than all thef abulous pro- 
ductions of the human mind, which have 
ſince, in ſo melancholy a manner, amuſed 
the credulity of the following ages. And 
as error always ſprings from truth, and 1s 
a corrupt imitation of it, it is in the prin+- 
ipal actions of this Divine Hiſtory, that 
the fables of Paganiſm find their founda- 
tion; ſo that one may ſay, there is no error 
which pays not thereby homage to the an- 
_ tiquity and authority of our 8 Writ- 


2085, 7 
be ſincerity of Moſes appears in the 
fiimplicity of his hiſtory. He uſed no pre- 
- cautions to gain credit, becauſe he ſuppoſes 
- thoſe for whom he wrote were not deſtitute 
of faith, and becauſe he relates none but 
fats which were publicly known, to pre- 
ſerve the memory of them rather among 
their deſcendants, than to inftruft that ge- 
neration in the nature of them. : 


He concealeth not in a myſterious man- 


ner the holy books from the le, leſt 
they - ſhould diſcover the falſehood of 
them, like as the vain oracles of the Sybils 
were laid © gs care in the Capitol, 
which was built to keep up 

the Romans, expoſed to the eyes of the 
- prieſts alone, and produced from time to 
time by fragments to juſtify to the minds 
of the people, either a dangerous enter- 
prize, or an unjuſt war. Here the pro- 
phetic books were daily read by a whole 
people; the young and old, the women and 
children, the prieſts and the common peo- 
ple, the kings and ſubjects, were bound 
without ceaſing to have them in their 
hands; every one had right to ſtudy their 
duty, and to diſcover their hopes there. 
Far from flattering their pride, they de- 
clared fully the ingratitude of their fa- 
thers ; they announced in every page their 
misfortunes to be the juſt chaſtiſement of 
their crimes ; they reproached kings with 
their lewdneſs; prieſts with their injuſtice ; 
the with their profuſion ; * 
ple with their inconſtancy and infidelity, 
and this noi withſtanding theſe holy books 
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the pride of 


were dear to them; and by the oracle, 

which they ſaw there to be accompliſhed 

every day, they waited with confidence the 

fulfilment of thoſe of which all the world- 
at this day are the witneſſes.— 

There is a nobleneſs, and an elevation 
in the maxims of the Goſpel, to which 
mean and grovelling minds cannot attain. 
The religion which forms great ſouls, ap- 
pears to be made only for them: and in 
order to be great, or to become ſo, there 
is a neceſſity of being a Chriſtian. 

Philoſophy diſcovered the ſhame of the 
ans, Tag DRE not teach how to 
conquer them : as. ts were 
Ka the 1 re- 
medy of vice. It was even neceſſary for 
the glory and triumph of religion, that the 

geniuſſes, and all che power of 
uman reaſon ſhould have exhauſted them- 
ſelves, in order to render men virtuous. 
If the Socrateſes and the Platos, had not 
been teachers of the world before Jeſys 
Chriſt, and had not in vain attempted to 
manners, and correct men by the 
force of reaſon, man might have been 
able to do honour by his virtue to the ſu- 
periority of reaſon, or the beauty of virtue 
itſelf: theſe preachers of wiſdom did 
not make wiſe men; and it was neceſſary 
that the vain efforts of philoſophy ſhould 
prepare new triumphs for grace, 

In ſhort, it was religion, which exhibited 
to the world the true wiſe man, ſo long 
ſince announced to us, by all the pomp a 
parade of human reaſon. She has not li- 
mited all her glory, like philoſophy, to the 
eſſay of hardly forming one ſage in a cen- 
tury amongſt men: ſhe hath peopled with 
them cities, empires, deſarts; and the 
whole univerſe has been to her another 
Lyczum, where in the midſt of public 
places ſhe hath preached wiſdom to. all 
mankind. It is not only amongſt the molt 
Polite nations that ſhe hath choſen her wiſe 
men: the Greek and Barbarian, the Ro- 
man and Scythian, have been equally cal- 
led to ber divine philoſophy : it is not only 
for the learned that ſhe hath reſerved the 
ſublime knowledge of her myſteries ; the 
ſimple have propheſied as well as the ſage; 
and the ignorantthemſelves have become 
doors and apoſtles, It was neceſſary that 

the true wiſdom ſhould become the wiſdom 
of all men. ys : 

But further ſtill: her doctrine was fooliſh- 
neſs- in appearance; and yet, the 
yo ſubmitted their proud reaſqp to this 

y folly: ſhe anngunced — = 
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ecrofſes and ſufferings 3 and yet the Cæſars 


became her diſciples. She alone came to 
teach mankind that chaſtity, humility, 
temperance might be ſeated on the throne, 
and that the ſeat of the paſſions and of 
pleaſures, might become the ſeat of virtue 


and innocence. What 2 was this 


for religion. Maſſillon, Biſhop of Clermont. 


\ 205, The Light of Reaſon imperfe. . 
Ifthe glorious light ofthe Goſpel be ſome- 
timesovercaſt — doubt, ſo is the 
light of our reaſon too, But ſhall we de- 
we ourſelves of the advantage of either, 
uſe thoſe clouds cannot perhaps be en · 
tirely removed while we remain in thi 
8 Shall we — oh 
war ut our eyes 2 at day- 
ſpring from on high that has viſited us, 
becauſe we are not as yet able to bear the 
full blaze of his beams? Indeed, not even 
in heaven itſelf, not in the higheſt ſtate of 
perfection to which a finite being can ever 
attain, will all the counſels of Providence, 
all the height and the depth of the infinite 


out any deed of revelation or faith? Shall 
he complain that the ways of God are not 
like his ways, and paſt hjs finding out ? 
True philoſophy, as well as true Chriſtianity, 
would teach us a wiſer and modeſter part. 
It would teach us to be content within 
thoſe bounds which God has aſſigned to 
us, © caſting dawn imaginations, and every 


high thing that exalteth itſelf againſt i 


the knowledge of God, and bringing in- 
to pe ip, every t to the obe- 
dience of Chriſt,” d Littleton, 
5 206. The ſimplicity of the Sacred Writers. 

I cannot forbear taking notice. of one 
other mark of integrity n 
all the compoſitions of the ſacred writers, 
and particularly the Evangeliſts; and 
that is, the ſimple, 1 » QnOrBAamen- 
tal, and unoſtentatious manner, in which 

y deliver traths ſo important and ſub. 

e, and facts ſo magnificent and wonder- 
ul, as are capable, one would jhink, of 


AND RELIGIOUS, 


this knowin 


which appears in this 


297 
lighting up a flame of oratory, even in the 
dulleſt - coldeſt breaſts, 'They ſpeak of 
an angel deſcending from heaven to foretel 
the miraculous conception of Jeſus; of ano - 
ther proclaiming his birth, attended by a 
multitude of the heavenly” hoſt. nice 
God, * and ſaying, Giers-0n Golan the 
higheſt, and on earth good - will 
towards men; of his appearing in 
the Eaſt; of angels miniſtring to him in 
the wilderneſs ; of his glory in the mount; 
of a voice twice bas from heaven, ſay- 
ing, „This is my beloved Son; of 
innumerable miracles performed by him, 
and by his diſciples in his name; of his 
the thoughts of men; of his 
foretelling future events; of prodigies 
accompanying his crucifixion - and death; 
of an angel deſcending in terrors, opening 
his ſepulchre, and frightening away the 
ſoldiers who were ſet to guard it; of his 
„„ 
eaven, urin , ng to 
his promiſe, —— and — | 
gifts of the Holy Spirit upon his apoſtles 


and diſciples. All theſe amaſing incidents 


; do theſe inſpired hiſtorians relate nakedly 


and plainly, without any of the 


and heightenings of rhetoric, or ſo m 


as a ſingle note of admiration ; without 
making any comment or remark upon 
them, or drawing from them any conclusion 
„ 28 mar or them- 
elves, or to the advantage of the religion 
gs dun Vang his _ but content- 
ing themſelves with relating the naked 
truth, whether it ſeems to for them 
or againſt them; without either iy ing 
on the one hand, or palliating on the other, 
they leave their cauſe to the unbiaſſed 
judgment of mankind, ſeeking, like genuine 
apoltles of the Lord of tru | 

rather than to perſuade ; and therefore 


— 


* 
. 
* — 
6. 4 
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wiſdom, — not have failed to 


lay hold on ſuch topics, as the wonders of 
their maſter's life, and the tranſcendent 
purity- and perfection of the noble, 
rous, benevolent morality contained in his 
precepts, furniſhed them with. * Theſe to- 
ics, I ſay, greater than ever Tully, or 
emoſthenes, or Plato, were poſſeſſed of, 
mere human wiſdom would doubtleſs have 
— — them to make uſe of, in order 
recommend, in the ſtrongeſt manner, the 
religion of Jeſus Chriſt to mankind, by 
turning their attention to the divine part 
of his character, and hiding, as it were, in 
2 blaze of heavenly light and glory, his 
infirmities, his ſufferings, 'and his death. 
And had they upon ſuch topics as theſe, 
and in ſuch a cauſe, called into their aſſiſt- 
ance all the arts of compoſition, rhetoric, 
and logic, who would have blamed them 
for it? Not thoſe perſons, I preſume, who, 
dazzled and captivated with the glitterin 
ornaments of human wiſdom; make a m 
at the fimplicity of the Goſpel, and think 


it wit to ridicule the ſtyle and language of 
the — Scriptures. But the all - wiſe 
Spirit of God, by whom theſe ſacred writ- 
ers were guided into all truth, thought fit 


to direct or permit them to p in a 
different method; — method, however, 
analogous to in which he hath 
— leaſed to reveal himſelf to us in the 
great book of nature, the dous frame 
of the univerſe; all whoſe wonders he hath 
— "i fofficient to lay before us in 


and expects from our obſervations 


the proper comments and deductions, 
which, having endued us with reafon, he 
bath enabled us to make. And though a 
careleſs and ſuperficial ſpectator may fancy 
he perceives even in this fair volame ma- 
ny inconſiſtencies, defects, and ſuperflui- 
ties; yet to a diligent, 8 and 
jonal enquirer, who will take pains to 
examine the laws, confider and compare 
the ſeveral parts, and regard their uſe and 
with reference to the whole de- 


him, there will ap- 


or works, are chargeable onl 


ACTS IN PROSE; 


lame, if I may ſo ſpeak, of the revelation 
of God, the Holy Seriptures. For as in 
— firſt, _ alſo in _ are there many 
paſſa to a curſory, unobſervin 
2 idle, unconnected, — 
countable, and inconſiſtent "with ' thoſe 
marks of truth, wiſdom, juftice, mercy, 
and benevolence, which in others are ſo 
viſible, that the moſt careleſs and inatten- 
tive cannot but diſcern them. And even 
theſe; many of them at leaſt, will often be 
found, upon a cloſer and ſtricter examina- 
tion, to accord and coincide with the other 
more plain and more intelligible paſlages, 
and to be no heterogeneous parts of ono 
and the ſame wiſe and harmonious compo. 
ſition. In both, indeed, in the natural as 
well as the moral book of God, there are, 
and ever will be many difficulties, which 
the wit of man may never be able to re- 
ſolve ; but will a wiſe philoſopher, becauſe 
he cannot comprehend every thing he ſees, 
reject for that reaſon all the traths that lie 
within his reach, and let a few inexplicable 
difficulties over-balance the many plain 
and infallible evidences of the finger of 
God, which appear in all parts, both of 
his created ded 2 — works? Or will 
he preſume ſo far upon his on wiſdom, 
as to ſay, God ought to have expreſſed 


himſelf more clearly ? The point and 


exact de of clearneſs, which will 
«equally fuit the different capacities of 
men in different and countries, will, 
I believe, be f more difficult to fix 
than is imagined ; fince what is clear to 
one man in a certain ſituation of mind, 
time, and place,-will inevitably- be obſcure 
to another, who views it in other poſitions, 
and under other circumſtances. How va- 
rious and even contradictory are the read- 
ings and comments, which ſevetal men, in 
the ſeveral ages and climates of the world, 
have made upon nature! And yet her 
characters are equally legible, and her 
laws equally intelligible, in all times and 
in all places: « There is no ſpeech nor 
language where her voice is not heard: 
her ſound is gone out through all the 
earth, and her words to the end of the 
world.“ All theſe miſrepreſentations 
therefore, and miſconſtructions, of her 
en man: 
kind, who have ſet themſelves to ſtudy 
them with various degrees of capacity, 
application, and imparnality. The queſ- 
tion then ſhould be, e y opt 
men ſuch various talents ? And not, Why 
; clearly? 
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BOOK I. 'MORAL 
elearly ? And the anſwer to this queſtion, 
as far as it concerns man to know, 1s, that 
God will require of him according to what 
he hath, and not according to what he hath 
not. If what is neceſſary for all to know, 
is knowable by all; thoſe men, upon 
whom God hath been pleaſed to beſtow 

acities and faculties ſuperior to the 

gar, have certainly no juſt reaſon to 
complain of his having left them mate- 
rials for the exerciſe. of thoſe talents, 
which, if all things were equally plain to 
all men, would be of no great advantage 
to the poſſeſſors. If, therefore, there are 
in the ſacred writings, as well as in the 
works of nature, many ges hard to be 
underſtood, it were to be wiſhed, that the 
wiſe and learned, inſtead of being offend- 
ed at them, and teaching others to be ſo 
too, would be perf „that both God 
and man expect that they would ſet them- 
ſelves - to confider and examine them care- 
fully and impartially, and with a ſincere 
defire of diſcovering and embracing the 
truth, not with an arrogant unphiloſophi- 
cal conceit of their being already ſuffici- 
ently wiſe and knowing. And then I doubt 
not but moſt of theſe obieQions to revela- 
tion, which are now — with the great - 
eſt conſidence, would be cleared up and 


removed, like thoſe formerly made to 


Creation, and the Being and Providence 
of God, by thoſe moſt ignorant, moſt ab- 
ſurd, and yet moſt ſelf-ſufficient pretenders 
to reaſon. and philoſophy, the Atheiſts and 
dceptics. | | Weſt. 


4 207, The — ty of Cbriſtian pbilo- 

p eplby overt La 

Epictetus often lays it down as a maxim, 
that it is impoſſible for one perſon to be in 
fault, and another to be the ſufferer. This, 
on the ſuppoſition of a future ſtate, will 
certainl by made true at laſt; but in the 
ſtoical ſenſe, and ſyſtem, is an abſolute ex- 
travagance. Take any perſon of plain 
underſtanding, with all the feelings of hu- 
manity about him, and ſee whether the 
ſubtleſt Stoic will ever be able to convince 
him, that while he is inſulted, oppreſſed, 
and tortured, he doth not ſuffer. See 
what comfort it will afford him, to be told, 


that, if he rts his afflictions and ill- 
treatment fortitude and patience, 


death will ſet him free, and then he and 
his perſecutor will be equally rewarded; 
will equally loſe all perſonal exiſtence, and 

| different 


return to the elements. How 


— 
* 


AND RELIGIOUS, wy. 
are the conſolations ſed by Chrif- 
tianity, which not ray Hog its diſciples, 
that they ſhall reſt from their labours in 
death, but that their works ſhall follow 
them: and by allowing them to rejoice in 
hope, teaches them the moſt effectual way 
of becoming patient in tribulation. . ; 
The Stoical doctrine, that human _— 
are literally of the Deity, was iy 
ſhocking, Nl hurtful z- as it oppoſed por- 
tions of his being to be wicked and mi- 
ſerable; and by · debaſing men's ideas af 
the divine dignity, and teaching them to 
think themſelves eſſentially as good as he, 
nouriſhed in their minds an irreligious an- 
fatal preſumption. Far differently the 
Chriſtian ſyſtem repreſents mankind,, not 
as a part of the eſſence, but a work of the 
hand of God: as created in a ſtate of im- 
proveable virtue and happineſs; fallen by 
an abuſe of free will, into fin, miſery, and 
weakneſs ; but redeemed from them by an 


3 Saviour; furniſhed with addi- 


tional knowledge and ſtrength; command- 

ed to uſe their beſt endeavours; made'ſen- 
fible, at the ſame time, how wretchedly de- 
fective they are; yet aſſured of endleſs fe- 
licity on a due exertion of them. The 
Stoic philoſophy inſults human nature-and 
diſcourages all our attempts, by enjoining 
and promiſing a perfection in this life, of 
which we feel ourſelves incapable: The 
Chriſtian religion ſhows compaſſion to our 
weakneſs, by preſcribing to us only the 
8 taſk of aiming contit at 
er improvements, and animates our 
endeavours, by the promiſe of a divine 
aid, equal to every trial. E 
2 ing thus the errors and deſectu 
of ſo celebrated a ſyſtem, is an unpleaſing 
employment: but in an age, fond of pre- 
ferring the gueſſes of human ſagacity be+ 
fore Go unerring declarations of God, it 
ſeemed on this occaſion neceſſary. to ob- 
ſerve, that the Chriſtian morality is _ 
able to reaſon and nature; that of the 
Stoics, for the moſt. part, founded on no- 
tions, intelligible to few ; and which none 
could admit, without contradiction to their 
own hearts. They reaſoned, many times, 
admirably well, but from falſe pringiples3 

and the nobleſt of their praftical;precepts; 
being _ on . — — . — at he 
Stoiciſm is Indeed in — points infe- 
rior to the docttine of Socrates,,which' did 
not teach, that all externals were indif- 
ferent, which did teach a future ſtate” of 
08 - Tecompencez 


ſuicide. It doth not belong to the pre- 
ſent ſubject to ſhow, how much even this 


y to that, forbad 


beſt f is excelled by Chriſtianity, It 
is ſufficient juſt to obſerve, that the author 
of it died 1 he had 


words he uttered, were a direction to his veral 


friend, for the ormance of an idola- 
trous — This melancholy in- 
Nance of ignorance and error, in the moſt 
for wiſdom and virtue 
all heathen antiquity, is not mentioned 
a reflection on his memory, but as a 
f of human weakneſs in general. 
ether reaſon could have diſcovered the 
truths, which in theſe days are aſ- 
to it, becauſe now ſeen 2 
jon ; but that it never did, is an undeni- 
able fact; and that is enough to teach us 
thank fulneſs for the bleſſing of a better in- 
formation. — 2 of all man- 
kind, the faireſt pretenſions to ſet up for an 
inſtructor, and-reformer of the world, con- 


$3 
5 


Cr 1 


n re- 
s it, as the office of his ſupreme 
or of one deputed by him, to appear among 
mankind, as 2 teacher and example, 
Upon the whole, the ſeveral ſets of 
i y ſerve, as ſo many 
 Kfriking inftances of the imperfection of 
- Human wiſdom; and of the extreme need 
of a divine aſſiſtance, to rectify the miſtakes 
ved reaſon, and to replace natural 
religion on its true foundation. The Stoics 
every where teſtify the nobleſt zeal for 
virtue, and the honour of God; but they 


e to eſtabliſh them on — 


ſuperior guide 
ts 


8. 


it appears to have been of very important 


uſe, in the heathen world; and they are, d 


any accounts, to be conſidered in a 
very reſpeBtable light, Their dotrine of 
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evidence and. fixed principles, was an ex. 
cellent preſervative from the - miſchief, 
that might have ariſen from the ſcepticiſm 
of the þ 1 er and Pyrrhoniſts, if un- 
oppoſed ; and their zealous defence of a 
particular providence, a valuable antidote 
to the atheiſtical ſcheme of Epicurus, To 
this may be added, that their ſtrict no- 
tions of virtue in moſt points, (for they 
ſadly failed in ſome) the lives of (c. 
among them, muſt contribute a good 
deal to preſerve luxurious ſtates from an 
abſolutely univerſal diſſoluteneſs; and the 
ſubjects of arbitrary government, from a 
wretched and contemptible puſillanimity. 


excellent rules of ſelf-government, and of 
ſocial behaviour; of à noble reliance on 
the aid and protection of heaven, and of a 
perfect reſignation and ſubmiſſion to the 
divine will; points, which are treated with 

t clearneſs, and with admirable ſpirit, 
in the leſſons of the Stoics; and though 


their directions are ſeldom practicable on 


their principles, in 'trying caſes, may be 
rendered highly uſeful in ſubordination ta 
Chriſtian roflections. 

If, among thoſe, who are ſo unhappy 
as to remain unconvinced of the truth of 
Chriſtianity, any are prejudiced againſt it 
by the influence of unwarrantable inclina - 
tions; ſuch perſons will find very little ad- 
v e in rejecting the doctrines of the 
New Teſtament for thoſe of the Portico; 
unleſs they think it an advantage to be 
laid under moral reſtraints, almoſ equa to 
thoſe of the Goſpel, while they are deprive 
ed of its encouragements and ſupports, 
Deviations from the rules of ſobriety, juſ- 
tice, and piety, meet with ſmall indulgence 
fk 19 plies Eatery val e 

ta admire Epictetys, unleſs urſue 
that ſeyerely — conduct which he 
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whom the various occupations of life left 
but little leiſure to form deductions of 
their own. But then they wanted a pro- 

commiſſion to enforce their precepts; 
they intermixed with them, through falſe 
reaſoning, many groſs miſtakes ; and their 
unavoidable ignorance, in ſeveral impor- 
tant points, entangled them with doubts, 
which eaſily degenerated into pernicious 
errors. 


If there are others, who reje& Chriſtia- 


nity, from motives of diſlike to its pecu- 
liar do&rines, they will ſcarcely fail of 
entertaining more favourable impreſſions 
of it, if they can be prevailed on, with 
impartiality, to com the Holy Scrip- 
tures, from whence alone the chriſtian re- 
ligion is to be learned, with the ſtoic writ- 


ings ; and then fairly to conſider, whether 


there is any thing to be met with in the 
diſcoveries of our bleſſed Saviour, in the 
writings of his apoſtles, or even in the ob- 
ſcureſt parts of the prophetic books, by 
which, equitably interpreted, either their 
ſenſes, or their reaſon are contradicted, as 
2 are by the paradoxes of theſe philo- 
ſophers: and if not, whether notices from 
above, of things in which, though we com- 
prehend them but imperfectly, we are 
poſſibly much more intereſted, than at pre- 
ſent we diſcern, ought not to be received 
with implicit veneration ; as uſeful exer- 


ciſes trials of that duty, which finite 
underſtandings owe to infinite wiſdom. 


NM. Carter. 


5 208. The more wwe fludy the Scriptures - 


the more aue ſhall perceive, their divine 
origin, and the more aue ſhall admire 
The more we read, the more we medi- 
tate on the Holy Scriptures, the more we 
ſhall diſcover in them an inexhauſtible 
ſource of light, and of all manner of in- 
ſtruction ; that their language is not the 
language of men, nor ubje& a pro- 
ion of their ingenuity z- that . — 

2 character peculiar to themſelves, and dif- 
ſerent from the compoſitions even of the 
greateſt and beſt men; that are ex- 


from all vulgar paſſions intereſts, 
to the —— pru- 


dence and ſotecaſt; in fine, that no man 
ever raiſed himfelf ſo much above huma- 
uy as to produce a work, in which all is 
ſo ſuperior to man. It 

| moſt accurate of the au- 


dor: are juſtly charged with errors, dark 


— 
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Abraham, and the promiſe made 


50. 
neſs, and uncertainties, with reſpect both 
to facts and doctrine: but it became the 
wiſe and great Being, who inſpired the 
ſacred penmen, to exempt their works from 


all ſuch imputations ; and, accordingly, he 


has favoured them with every ent of 
truth and perſuaſion, adorned them with 
the graces of language and ſentiment, 
lighted up and enlivened them with the 
brighteſt examples of virtue and ſanity, 
annexed to their ſtudy and meditation ſuch 
helps and communications of his Holy 
Spirit as cannot be deſcribed, and made 
the belief and practice of them the only 
e ineſs.— 

Every one readily allows no ſubject can 
be equal to the life of our Lord and Sa- 
viour jeſus Chriſt; that is, to the incarna- 


tion and birth; the miracles and doctrine 


the ſufferings and death; the reſurrection 
and aſcenſion of a God become man to 


reform and ſave a finful and loſt world: 


And whoever imagines this hiſtory can be 
better wrote than it is by the Evangeliſts, 
has it yet to learn. But though it becomes 
a Chriſtian to be particularly converſant in 
this and the other writings of the New 
Teftament, yet there is not any part of 
the Old which does not furmſh ample 


matter of inſtruction.— The book of Ge. 


neſis, in the account it gives of the crea- 
tion, of the fall and pu 
parents, of the righteouſneſs of Noah, of 
the deluge, of the wonderful obedience of 


God 
to reward it, of the deſtruction of So 2 
and the providence of God over the pa- 
triarch Joſeph, preſents to our minds the 


ent of our firſt - 


moſt ſuitable ſubjects to fil them wik 


chriſtian ſentiment of reverence for 


the Supreme Being and his laws, love of 


his goodneſs, dread of his juftice. 
When we go on to Exodus, we ſee the 


wonders wrought by the Almighty in fa- 


vour of his people, the impenitence of 


Pharaoh, and the various 'chaſtiſements by 


which the murmurings and idolatry of the 


Iſraelites in the deſart were FO Le- 


viticus and Numbers ſet forth the aceuracy 


which God exacts in his worſhip : Deuter- 


onomy, the ſanctity of his laws; Joſhua, 


the accompliſhment of his promiſes.” In . 


the book of Judges, we ſee the ſtrength 


and weaknefs of Sampſon; in that of Ruch, 


the plain-dealin 
dag of Kings, 
Elijah, of Eliſha, and the other prophets ; 


equity of Boazy in 


the reprobation of Saul; the fall and re- 


— 


8, the holineſs of Samuel, of 
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pentanee of David, his mildneſs and pa- 
nence;. the wiſdom and fin of Solomon; 
piety of Hezekiah and Joſiah. In 


Eſdras, the zeal for the law of God; in 
Tobit, the conduct of a holy family; in 


Judith,” the power of grace; in Eſther, 
prudence; in Job, a pattern of admirable 
jence. The Maccabees afford ſuch in- 
of perſonal and national bravery ; 
ſuch an exalted and generous love of our 
try, and all this grounded on the true 


{ 


principles ofvatour and patriotiſm, as the 


moſt. -boaſted atchievements in profane 
1 lag perfect ſtrangers to. The Pro- 

erbs and Eccleſiaſtes, and the other two 
boaks which go under the title of the Wiſ- 
dom of Solomon and of the Son of Sirach, 
teach a more uſeful and ſublime philoſophy 
than all the writings which Greece and 
Rome have publiſhed. The noble images 
and reflections, the profound reaſonings on 
human actions, —— precepts for 
the government of life, ſufficiently witneſs 


_ deed, is thrown t 


er in a confuſed 
ificence, above all order, that every 


one may colle& and digeſt ſuch obſerva- 


— 


tions as chiefly tend to his own particular 


ture, ſubſtance, and end of our obligations; 


and, without entering on minute diſcuſ- 


- fions, in taking in the whole compaſs of 


duty for by this means the paths of life 


gte not only pointed out to each indivi- 


k 
. 
f 
| 
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2 and variety of all virtues. 
The P 


The Prophets announce not only the pro- 


miſes, but alſo the characteriſtic marks of 
the Meſſiah, with tbe threats againſt fin- 
ners, and thoſe calamities which were to 
befal the Jews and other nations. The 
Pſalms - unite in themſelves the chief ſub- 
jets, and. all the different excellencies of 
the Old Teſtament. In a word, every 
thing in the Sacred Writings will appear, 
2s-it_ truly is, holy, grand, and profitable, 
provided it be read ith ſuitable diſpoſi- 
Yyous. N Tait. 


$ 20g. Beautiful inſtances of Friend ii 
$ in the Scriptures. ; 

One of the ſtrongeſt and moſt affectin 
inſtances of -a faithful attachment to be 
met with in hiſtory, occurs in the friend. 
ſhip which ſubſiſted between two females, 
The inſtance. alluded to, is recorded in 
the Jewiſh annals, and moſt pathetically 
related by one of the ſacred pen-men, 
The reader need not be told, that this is 
the friendſhip of Naomi and Ruth. 

Two very remarkable inſtances of friend. 
ſhip occur, in the hiſtory of our Saviour! 
life: it may not perhaps be altogether un- 
neceſlary to ſtate them in all their ſtriking 
circumſtances, 

The Evangeliſt, in relating the miracles 
which Chriſt performed at Bethany, by re. 
ſtoring a perſon to life who had lain ſome 
days 1n the grave, introduces his narrative 
by 8 obſerving, that © Jeſus 
loved Lazarus; intimating, it ſhould 
ſeem, that the ſentiments which Chriſt 
entertained of Lazarus, were a diſtin& 
and peculiar ſpecies of that general bene- 


. yolence with which he was actuated to- 


wards all mankind. A ly to this 
explication of the ſacred hiſtorian's mean- 
ing, when the ſiſters of Lazarus ſent to 
acquaint Jeſus with the ſtate in which their 


brother lay; they did not even mention 


his name; but pointed him out by. a more 
honourable. and equally notorious defigna- 
tion ; the terms of heir meſſage were, 
« behold'! he whom thou loveſt is fick!“ 


Accordingly, when he informs his diſci- 
les of the notice he had thus received, 


1 onto is, „ our friend Lazarus 
ſleepeth.” Now that Chriſt did not upon 
1 friend in its 

undiſtinguiſhing acceptation, but in 
a reſtrained and Ariel ap 5 riated ſenſe; 
is not only -manifeſt from this plain ac- 
count of the fact itſelf, but appears farther 
evident from the ſequel, For, as he was 
advancing to the grave, accompanied with 
the relations of the deceaſed, he diſcover- 
ed the ſame emotions of grief as ſwelled 


the boſoms of thoſe with whom Lazarus 
had been moſt intimately connected; and 
ſympathizing with their common ſorrow, 


he melted into tears. This circumſtance 


„ 
obſervation: and it drew from the ſpedta · 


tors, what one ſhould think it muſt neceſ- 


- farily draw from every reader, this natural 
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and obvious reflection, behold! how he 
loved him!“ | | 
- But in the concluding cataſtrophe of our 
Saviour's life, he gave a ſtill more deciſive 
proof, that ſentiments of the ſtrongeſt-per- 
{onal attachment and friendſhip, were not 
unworthy of being admitted into his ſacred 
boſom. They were too deeply, indeed, 
impreſſed, to be extinguiſhed even by the 
moſt excruciating torments: In thoſe dread- 
ſul moments, "_ among the afflicted 
witneſſes of his painful and ignominious 
ſufferings, that faithful follower, who is de- 
ſcribed by the hiſtorian as © the diſciple 
whom he loved; he diſtinguiſhed him by 
the moſt convincing inſtance of ſuperior 
confidence, eſteem, and affection that ever 
was exhibited to the admiration of man- 
kind. For, under circumſtances of the 
moſt agonizing torments, when it might 
be thought impoſſible for human nature to 
retain any other ſenſibility but that of its 
own inexpreſſible ſufferings ; he recom- 
mended to the care and protection of this 
his tried and a 
peculiar regard and endearment, the moſt 
tender and object of his private af- 
ſections. But no language can repreſent 
this pathetic and affecting ſcene, with a 
force and energy equal to the ſublime ſim- 
plicity of the Evangeliſt's own narrative: 
„No there ſtaod by the croſs of Jeſus, 
his mother and his mother's ſiſter, and 


Mary Magdalene. When Jeſus ſaw his him 


mother, and the diſciple by, whom he 
loved; he faith to his mother, Behold thy 
ſon! Then he faith to the diſciple, Behold 
thy mother ! And from that hour that diſ- 
ciple took her to his own home.” 


It may ſafely be aſſerted, that among all 
? 


thoſe' memorable examples of friend 
which have been celebrated with the high- 
eſt encomiums by the ancients ; there can- 
not be produced a ſingle inſtance, in whic 
the moſt diſtinguiſhing features of exalt 
amity are ſo ſtrongly difplayed, as in the 
foregoing relation. The only one, per- 
haps, that bears even a faint reſemblance 
to it, is that, famous tranſaction, recorded 
Lucian in his dial intitled Toxa- 


ns. Eydamidas being on his death bed 
made 'his will, by which he bequeathed 
his aged mother'to the care and protec- 


tion of ' Aretheus ; and bis daughter to 
Charixenus, to be diſpoſed of in marria 


at the fame time, to give her as ample a 
portion. as is Grcamdances would admit. 


W- 


pecording to his diſcretion ; injoining him, 
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roved friend, in terms of 


ge ſerving the world, and the, various tri 


7 
He added, that in caſe either of the lega- 
tees ſhould happen to die, he ſubſtituted 


the ſurvivor in his ſtead; Charixenus died 


very ſoon after the teſtator: in conſequence 
of which, Aretheus took each of theſe ſnn- 
confidential legacies to himſelf; + 
and celebrating the marriage of his only 
daughter and that of his friend, on the 
fame day, he divided his fortune equally 
between them: + | he 
When the very different -circumſtances 
attending theſe reſpective examples, are 
duly conſidered; it muſt be acknowledg- 
ed, that the former riſes as much above th 
latter in the proof it exhübits of ſublime 
friendſhip, as 1t does in the dignity of the 
characters concerned. Upon the whole | 
then it a that the divine founder of 
the Chriſtian religion, as well by bis own 
example, as by the ſpirit of his moral doc- 
trine, has not only encouraged but conſe- 
5 210. Fine Morality of the Goſpel, + 
Is it bigotry to believe the ſublime truths 
of the Goſpel with full aſſurance of faith ? 
I glory in ſuch bigotry: I would not part 
with it for a thouſand worlds: I congratu- 
late the man who is poſſeſſed of it; for, 
amidſt all the viciflitudes and calamities 
of the preſent tate, that man enjoys an in- 
exhauſtible fund of Eonſolation, of which it 
is not in the power of fortune to deprive 


—— There is not a book on earth ſo fu 
vourable to all the kind, and all the ſublime 
affections, or ſo unfriendly to hatred and 
ei) naar bo tyranny, injuſtice, and every 
rt of malevolence as the Goſpel. I 
breathes nothing throughout but merey, 
benevolence, — peace.— N 
Poetry is ſublime, when it awakens in 
the mind any great and affection, as 
piety, or patriotiſm. This is one of the 
nobleſt effects of the heart. The Pſalms 
are remarkable, 1 all other writings, 
for their power of inſpiring devout emo- 
tions. But it is not in this reſpe& on 
that they are ſublime." Of the Divine nas - 
ture they contain the moſt magnificent de- 
3 that the ſoul of man can com- 
prehend. * The hundred and fourth Pſalm; 
1 diſplays the power and good- 
neſs of Providence, in creating and pre 


| * ü 
animals in it, with ſuch majeftic 281 
and beauty, as it is vain to look for in any 
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"ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE, 


Such of the doctrines of the Goſpel as 
are level to human ca pear to be 

reeable to the pureſt truth and the ſound- 
<> morality. the genius and learning 
of che Heathen world; all the penetration 
of Pythagoras, Socrates, and Ariſtotle, had 
never been able to produce ſuch a ſyſtem 
of moral duty, and fo rational an account 
of providence and of man, as is to be found 
in hs New Teſtament. Compared, in- 


oa: to this, all other moral and theolo- 
Loſes diſcountenanced, and like folly _ 
ſhews. Beattie. 

211. Beneficence to the 4 more forcibly 
3 enefi b ap ie 


euritings. 
. The Chriſtian Scriptures are more co- 
and explicit —— our obligation to 
relief upon r than almoſt 
x other. The Lefeription which Chriſt 
left us of the proceedings of the laſt 
— the obligation of bounty, ſo 
20-4526 be depended upon, 
controv « When the Son m of pli 
| ſhall come in 555 glory, and all the 
angels with him, then ſhall he fit up: 
2 throne of his glory, and before 
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— 2 — I was 
» and ye gave me drink: I was a 


IO took me in: naked, and 
me: I was fick, and ye viſited 


TT and ye came unto 
me. Aud inaſmuch as ye have done it to 


one of the leaſt of theſe my brethren, ye 


have done it unto me. It is not ne 


to underſtand this EG or 


TINY po! 
the fight r ſtreſs 
| upon them. The a les alſo 


aced their 
It does not appear that before the 
— * 


- olpel we find no 
from diſplays . dif- 


or ch of any kind, exifted i in 
8 — * — countries in 
Chriſtendom have long 1 _ 
theſe inſtitutions. To which m 

ed, that a ſpirit of private berlin ben ity ſeems 
to flouriſh amidſt the decay of many other 
virtues: not to mention the legal provi- 

ſion for the poor, which obtains in this 
country, and which was unknown and un- 

thought of by the moſt poliſhed nations of 
antiquity. Rev. W. Paley. 


9212. TY of the Goſpel gives it 
an air of fublimity. 

The g negligence of nature always 
Pines: ny the trueſt ornaments that 

art can deviſe. Indeed, they are then 
trueſt, when they approach the neareſt to 
this eiunpk df gence. To attain it, is the very 
of art. 'The wiſe artiſt, therefore, 
Ro compleats his ſtudies in the great 
ſchool of creation, where the _ 8 
gance lie ſcattered in an 
and the writer who wiſhes to — for — 
. of that ſovereign excellence, ſim- 
x (ein Hough 1 an infidel, 
ve recourſe to the N and 
— them his model. 

The pathetic and ſublime of 
our Saviour's whole deſcription of the laſt 
e r eee ee 

of any a 


ln the 


ſicul ult diſtinctions; no long and learned en- 
quiries concerning the nature and kinds of 
virtue; but virtue itſelf repreſented to the 
life; in examples, and precepts, which are 
level to the plaingſt un ndings.; in fa- 
miliar occurrences; .in ſhort and ſimple 
narrations ; in actions, or diſcourſes, real 
or imagined. And perhaps, among other 
things, it is this unſyſtematic form, this 
Spells Tan which produces 
finp raceful eaſe, that venerable, majeſtic 
phcuys that air of truth and ori inality, 
iſtinguiſh the — oloyy wa all 


wick writings, Rev, J. Mainwaring. 


$ 213. The Bible, as a wery curituy and 
Ancient hiſtory, everthy our attentitn. 

Mere the Bible but conſidered impar par- 
tially and attentiyely, in its moſt advan- 
tageous lights; as it contains all the writ- 


: and ten revelation of God's will now extant; 


as it is the baſis why” national religion, 
and gives vi it to all our {0- 
hs n 


ſequentiy 


n * 


fequently, euriobs colleQion of hiſtorical 


incidents, moral precepts, and political in- 
ſtitutions; as the ſtyle of it is, in ſome 
places, nobly ſublime and poetical, and in 
others, ſweetly natural, plain, and un- 
affected: in a word, as the being well ac- 
quainted with it is highly requiſite, in 
order to make men uſeful and ornamental 
in this life, to ſay nothing of - their happi- 
neſs in the next, it is to be hoped, that a 
cool reflection or two of this ſort, might 
induce the more ingenious and rational 
among them, to let the Bible its turn, 
in their riper years, among thoſe volumes 
which paſs through their hands either for 
amuſement or inſtruction. And ſhould 
ſuch an entertainment once become fa- 
ſhionable, of what mighty ſervice would 
all 41 imereſ of 7 3 con- 
ineſs of mankind 
ey Kev. S. Croxall. 


52% Excellence of the Sacred Writings, 
If we examine the Sacred Records, we 


ſhall find they conſiſt of four different 
kinds, the poetic, oratorical, hiſtorical, and 


» 


- didatic forms. The poetic lies chiefly in 


the book of Pſalms, of Job, and ſeveral 


detached paſſages in the Prophets, parti- 
cularly of Iſaiah. Wir contain many 
noble efforts of unmixed poetry or pure 


imitation; yet theſe, being all centered in 
one intention, that of extolling the works, 
and celebrating the power, wiſdom, and 
goodneſs of the Deity, do generally 
png of the character of eloquence, 

ing chiefly of the lyric kind. In all 
theſe, the great character of ſimplicity is 
ſo ſtrongly predominant, that every attempt 
to embelliſh them, by adding the ſupernu- 
merary decorations of ſtyle in tranſlation, 
GA been found to weaken and debaſe 


As to the oratorical pr pathetic parts, 
innumerable might be produced, equal, if 
not ſuperior. to any recorded by profane 
antiquity. In theſe, the leading character 
of ſimplicity is no lefs remarkable. Our 
Saviour's parables and exhortations are 

b admirable in this quality. Filled 


generall | 
with 5 2 compaſſion for the weakneſs 
and miſeries of man, they breathe nothing 

ence. St. Paul's © 
laſt converſation with his: friends at Ephe- 


but the pureſt benevolence, 


ſus, on his departure for Jeruſalem; his 
diſcourſe , on * pd a6 oy and on 


| hiſto 


charity; his reproofs, his commendations,- 
bis apologies, eſpecially 
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pa, fre wrote in the nobleſt ſtrain of 


erfect model of 


ſimplicity. And as a | 
ſtory of Joſeph 


this kind, we may give 


and his brethren, which for tenderneſs, true 
| pate pa unmixed fimplicity, is beyond 


comp 
pears in ancient ſtory. | ] 5 
But as the moſt en parts part of Scrip- 
ture lies in the hiſtorical and preceptive 
part; - eſpecially in the New Teſtament, 
whence. chiofly bur idea of duty muſt be 
drawn; ſo we find this uniform and fimple 
manner eminently prevailing 
in rig 6 precept and narration. The 
ry 1 


e ſuperior to any thing that ap- 


which alone could adapt it to the capacities 
of all mankind; the precepts delivered by 


our Saviour are drawn from the principles 


of common ſenſe, improved by the moſt 


| exalted love of God and man; and either 


expreſſed in clear and direct terms, or 


couched under ſuch images and alluſions, as - 
are every where to be found in nature, 
ſuch as are, and muſt ever be univerſally, _ 


known, and familiar to all mankind; in 
which we may further obſerve, his man- 


ner of teaching was greatly ſuperior to 


the juſtly applauded Socrates, who, for the 
moſt part drew his images and alluſions 
from the leſs known arts and manners of 
the city. 
ſtriking alluſion an 
ever continues the ſame, unadorned, ſimple, 
vehement and majeſtic; yet'never drawing 


the reader's attention on itſelf, but on the 


divine ſentiments it conveys. * © © 7 

To this we may further add, that theſe 
ſeveral kinds of compoſi 
and united with ſuch proprie 


ical parts are heighten- 
teſt ſtrokes of eloquence and 


writings. 'The 
ed by the 

ept; 
. and ſtricteſt morals; and the 


77 50 is ſtrengthened and enforced © 
y all the aids of poetry, eloquence and 


le; calculated at once to engage the 
imagination, to touch the ons, and 
command the reaſon of Ind: 


8 21 . Dueen Anne's Prayer. 


ty 


thy power, nor ſo ſmall, but it comes wi 


in thy care; thy 


ghout, 
conveyed in that artleſs ſtrain 


Through all this variety f 
T moral procepr the dyls 7 


tion are mixed 
and force, 
as is ſcarce to be equalled in any other 


e pathetie by - the nobleſt 


Almi ry and eternal God, che di. 
175 U the affairs in the world, there 
nothing ſo great as not to be ſubje& » 1 


goodneſs and wiſdom" 


| | 


that before Agrip- ſhew themſelves through all thy BY ; | 
we og Ne A: 


\ 1 


EC 
= «<7 


love and affection. 
myſelf to thy good pleaſure, and ſincerel 
re 


Chriſtian grace and virtue: 
thou ſhalt think fit to put an end to this 
Hort and uncertain life, I may be made a 


_ which thou haſt prepared | 
love and fear thee, through Jeſus Chriſt 


veral diſpenſations of thy 


r many years happily in all conjugal 
J Ma I readily ſubmit 


mine own will to thine, with 


Chriſtian patience, meekneſs and humility. 
Do thou graciouſly pardon the errors and 
ove 2 of my life 
occa 
judgments bring me to ſincere and un- 


1 repentance, and to anſwer the wiſe 


, Which have been the 
on of thy diſpleaſure ; and let thy 


for which thou haſt ſent them. Be 
thou pleaſed ſo to aſſiſt me with the grace 


of thy Holy Spirit, that I may continue to 
govern the people which thou haſt com- 
mitted to my charge, in godlineſs, righte- 
. euſneſs, juſtice, and mercy. In the ma- 
nagement of all affairs, public and 
. I may have a ſtrict regard to th 
boly will, that I may Anrenty aud heanity 
advance thy glory, and ever entirely de- 


pend on 
gracious Father, be pleaſed to grant I may 


ende, 


y providence. Do thou, O 
o the greateſt good I can in all my capa- 


and be daily improving eve 
Ch: fo that 1 


partak er of thoſe gracious, endleſs joys, 
for thoſe. that 


4 216. Printe Eugent's Prayer. 


*-| believe in thee, O my God! Do thou 


| Kreogthen my faith: I hope in thee; con- 
firm my hopes: 1 love thee; inflame my 


\ love more and more: I repent of all my 


fins ; but do thou encreaſe my repentance ! 
As my. firſt beginning 1 worſhip thee; as 
my laſt end I long for thee: as my eternal 


| benefator, I praiſe thee; and as my 
_ ſupreme protector I pray unto thee; that dead 
it may 


lead ns by 9 iden, to keep me in 
obedience to thy juſtice; to comfort me by 


thy mercy, and to protect me by th 
e ower. I ſubmit unto thee all 
5 my _— words, and actions, as well 


as my 
ways in my mind, 


ctions, pains, and ſufferings, and 
I dere to he Anal Ss 11 
| *adoall wy works in thy name, and for 


— 


\ 
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and thy loving kindneſs and mercy do ap- 
_ pear in the ſe 

providence, of which, at this time I 
_ earneſtly deſire to have a deep and humble 
_ ſenſe. It has pleaſed thee to take to thy. 
- mercy my deareſt huſband, who was the com- 
fort and joy of my life, after we had lived 


thy ſake to'bear all adverſity with patience, 


T will nothing but what thou willeſt, 0 


God; becauſe *tis agreeable unto thee, 
O give me grace that I may _ attentive 
in my prayer, tem e in my diet, vigi- 
lant . se in alf 

cod purpoſes. Grant, moſt merciful Lord, 

at I may be true and faithful to thoſe 
that have entruſted me with their ſecrets; 
that I may be courteons and kind towards 
all men, and that both in my words and 
actions, I may ſhew unto them a good 
example. Diſpoſe my heart to admire and 
praiſe thy goodneſs, to hate all errors and 
evil works, to love my neighbour, and to 
deſpiſe the world. Aſſiſt me good God, 


in ſubduing laſt by mortification, cove- 


touſneſs by 11 anger by mildneſs, 
and lukewarmneſs by zeal and fervency, 
Enable me tp conduct myſelf with prudence 
in all tranſactions, and to ſhew courage in 
danger, patience in adverſity, and in proſ- 
perity an humble mind. Let thy grace 
illuminate my underſtanding,” dire& m 

will, ſanctify my body, and bleſs my foul 
Make me diligent in curbing all irregular 
affections, zealous in imploring thy grace, 
careful in keeping thy commandments, 
and conſtant in working out my own ſalva- 
tion. Finally, O God, make me ſenũble 
how little is the world, how great thy 
heavens, how ſhort time, and \ 5am long 
will be the bleſſed eternity. O that I may 
prepare myſelf for death! that I may 


- dread thy judgments, that I may avoid the 


torments of hell, and obtain of thee, O 
God! eternal life through the merits of 


Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. Amen. 


F$ 217. The gay, young Altamont dying. 
The fad evening before the death of 
this noble youth I was with him. No one 
was there, but his phyſician, and an inti- 
mate friend whom he loved, and whom he 
had ruined; At my coming in, he ſaid; 
.. You, and the phyſician, are come too 


late.— have neither life, nor hope. You 


both aim at miracles,” You would raiſe the 


ead, | 
Heaven, I ſaid, was merciful — 
Or I. could not have been thus guilty. 
What has it not done to bleſs, and to fave 
me?—[I have been too ſtrong for Omni- 
Potence | I plucked down run! 
I faid; The blefled Redeemer —— _ 
Id ! hold! you wound me !—This 15 
the rock on which I ſplit—I denied his 


name. p | 
| | Refuſing 


hay 
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 Refuling to hear any thing from me, or 
take any 

filent, as far as ſudden darts'of pain would 


permit, till the clock ſtruck. Then with 


vehemence; ” — | 
Oh, time ! time ! it is fit thou ſhouldeſt 
thus ſtrike thy murderet to the heart. How 
art thou fled for ever -A month !--Oh, 
for a ſingle week! I aſk not for years; 
tho an age were too little for the much I 
have to do, 9 ; 
ſaying, we could not do too 


2 | 
- much: that heaven -was a bleſſed place— 


So much the worſe. - Tis loſt! 'tis 
loſt !—Heaven is to me the ſevereſt part 
of hell ES — 1 | 

Soon after I propoſed prayer. X 
Pray you rf can. 1 — prayed. 
I cannot pray Nor need I. Is not heaven 
on my fide already? It cloſes with my 
conſcience. Its ſevereſt ſtrokes but ſecond 


my own. 


His friend being much touched, even to 


tears, at this, (who could forbear ? I could 
_ with a moſt affectionate look, he 


Keep thoſe tears for thyſelf. I have 
undone thee.———Doſt weep for me? That's 


cruel. What can pain me more? 
Here his Sina: th much affected, 
_ hays m_ him. AR 2755 : 

No, ſtay. Thou ſtill mayeſt — 
Therefore hear me. How madly — 1 
talked ? How madly haft thou liſtened and 


jſt 


believed? But look on my preſent ſtate, 


as a full anſwer to thee, and to myſelf. 
This body is all weakneſs and pain; but 


my ſoul, as if m_ up by torment to 
greater ſtrength and ſpirit, is full ee 
to reaſon; mighty to ſuffer. And that, 


which thus e within the jaws of 


mortality, is dou „ immortal.— And, 
as for a Deity, nothing leſs than an 
Almighty could inflit what I feel. 
1 was about to congratulate this paſſive, 
involuntary, confeſſor, on his aſſerting the 
two prime articles of his creed, extorted 
by the rack of nature; when he thus, very 


Ne nol let me ſpeal on. I have not 
long to ſpeak—My mach injured friend! 
my ſoul, as my body, lies in ruins; in 


ſcattered fragments of broken thought: 
remorſe for the paſt, throws my thoughts 
on the future. orſe dread of the future, 


firikes" it back on the paſt. I turn, and 
turn, and find no ray. Didſt thou feel 
half the mountain 'that is on me, thou 


b N 
- 
: 


AND RELIGIOUS, 


ing from the phyſician, he lay 


the ſun aroſe, the gay, 


ſona 


.. 307 
wouldſt ſtruggle with the martyr for his 


flake ; and bleſs heaven for the flames - 


that is not an everlaſting flame; that is not 
an unquenchable fire, : | 
How were we ſtruck! Yet, ſoon after, 
fill more, With what an eye of diftrac- 
tion, what a face of deſpair, he cried out: 
My principles have poiſoned my friend y 
my extravagance has beggared my boy; 
my unkindneſs has murdered my wite 
And is there another hell ?Oh! thou 
blaſphemed, yet moſt indulgent, Lord 
God ! Hell itſelf is a refuge, if it hides 
me from thy frown, 
Soon after his underſtanding failed, His 


terrified imagination uttered horrors not to 


be repeated, or ever forgot. And ere 


genious, accompliſhed, and moſt wretched 
Altamont expired. Tung. 


§ 218, The 
Scriptures confeſſed by a Sceptic. 


1 will confeſs to you, that the majeſty of , 


the Scriptures ſtrikes me with admiration, 
as the purity of the Goſpel hath its in- 
fluence on my heart. Peruſe the works of 
our philoſophers with all their pomp of 


dition: how mean, how contemptible are 
they compared : 


Ns ae the Seri * Is ĩt 
t a + at once ple 
fablime, ſhould be merely the 2 
man? Is 3 that the ſacred 
e, whoſe hiſtory it contains, ſhoul 
himſelf a mere man? Do we find that he 
aſſumed the tone of an enthuſiaſt or 


: 


ambitious ſectary? What ſweetneſs, what 


purity in his manner! What an affecting 
gracefulneſs in his delivery! What FS 


mity in his maxims ! What profound wil. 


dom in his diſcourſes ! What preſence of 
mind, what ſubtlety, what truth in his 


replies! How great the command over his i 


paſſions! Where is the man, where the 
philoſopher, who could ſo live, and fo die, 
without weakneſs, and without oftentation 
When Plato deſctibed his imaginary 


man loaded with all the ſhame of guilt, 


yet meriting the higheſt rewards of virtue, 
e deſcribes exactly the character of Jeſus 
Chriſt: the reſemblance was ſo ſtriking, 
that all the Fathers perceived it. 
What prepoſſeſſion, what blindneſs muſt; 


young, noble, in- 


Majeſty and Supremacy of the 


4 


oY 


it be, to compare the ſon of Sophroniſcuß 


to the ſon of Mary! What an infinite diſ- 
proportion there is between them! Socrates 


ported his character to 


X 2 


3 


dying without pain or ignominy, eaſily ſup- 


not the marks of fiction; on the 
s the hiftory of Socrates, which nobody 
preſumes to doubt, is not ſo well att 
-as that of Jeſus Chriſt. Such a ſuppoſi- 
tion, in fact, only ſhifts the difficulty with- 
out obviating it: it is more inconceivable 
perſons ſhopld agree to 

„than that one only 
ſhould furniſh the ſubje& of it. The 
Jewiſh authors were incapable of the 
diction, and ſtrangers to the morality con- 
pel, the marks of whoſe 
truth are ſo firiking and inimitable, that 
a more aſtoniſhing 


- uf 6 4 
a: 
= . 1 . 
* 
. U - 
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tained in che 


i - the inventor would 
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Others, however, had before put them in 
practice; he had only to ſay therefore 


What they had done, and to reduce their 


examples to precepts. Ariſtides had been 


© Jaſt before Socrates deſined juſtice; Leoni- 


das had given up his life for his country 
qv 7 eclared patriotiſm to be 
a duty; the Spartans were a ſober le 
before Socrates recommended e 


"before he had even defined virtue, Greece 
abounded in virtuous men. But where 


could Jeſus learn, among his competitors, 


that pure ard ſublime morality, of which 
he only hath given us both precept and 
example. The greateſt wiſdom was made 
known amongſt 
ciſm, and the ſimplicity of the moſt heroic 
virtues did honour to the vileſt people on 
earth. The death of Socrates, peaceably 
E that could be wiſhed 
for; that of Jeſus, expiring in the midſt 
of yon ing pains, abuſed, inſulted, and 
ed by a whole nation, is the moſt 
horrible that could be feared. Socrates 
In receiving the cup of. poiſon, bleſſed 
- Indeed the weeping executioner who ad- 
miniſtered it; but Jeſus, . _ of 
excruciating tortures, prayed for his mer- 
ci - Yes, if the iſe ina 
death of Socrates were thoſe of a ſage, the 
life and death of Jeſus are thoſe of a God. 
Shall we fuppoſe the ary hiſtory a 
iend, it bears 

contrary, 


the moſt bigoted fanati- 


ofophizing with his friends, appears 


cileſs tormentors. 


mere fiction? Indeed, my 


that a number of 


my. laſt 
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his death, however eaſy, had not crowned * 

his life, it might have been doubted whether 
| Socrates, with all his wiſdom, was any” 
thing more than a, vain ſophiſt. He in- 
vented, it is ſaid, the theory of morals. 


- 


& 219. 
| N Recantation, 


When John Earl of Rocheſter came to 
ſee and conſider his prodigions guilt and 


ger, what invectives did he uſe againſt 


himſelf, terming himſelf an. ungrateful 
dog, and the viteſt wretch that the ſun 
ſhone upon; wiſhing he had been a crawl- 
ing leper in a ditch, a link-boy, or a 
beggar, or had lived in a dungeon, rather 
than offended God as he had done! He 
ſent awful meſſages to his copartners in 
fin, and adviſed a gentleman of character, 
that came to viſit him in theſe words: 0 
remember that you contemn God no more. 
He is an avenging God, and will viſit you 
for your ſins; and will, I hope, in mercy, 
touch your conſcience as he hath done 
mine. You and I have been friends and 
finners together a great while, therefore I 
am the more free with you, We have 
been all miſtaken in our conceits and 
opinions ; our perſuaſions have been falſe 
and groundleſs, therefore God grant you 
repentance. | And ſeeing the ſame gentle- 


man the next day, he faid, Perhaps you 


were diſobliged by my plainneſs with you 
yeſterday ; I Gale: the words of truth 
and ſoberneſs; and ſtriking his hand on 
his breaſt, added,” I hope God will touch 
your heart. | 
lle condemned hat fooliſh and abſurd 
philoſophy which the world ſo much ad- 
mired, propagated by 'the late Thomas 
Hobbs; which, he ſaid, had undone him, 
and many more of the beſt parts in the 
nation. . 

He commanded that his profane writings 
and obſcene pictures ſhould be burnt. 
He wiſhed his ſon might never be a 
wit; which is, as be explained it, one of 
thoſe wretched ergatures, who pride them- 
ſelves in abuſing God and religion. 

He mo he would not commit any 
known fin to gain a kingdom. 
And for the admonition of others, he 
ſubſcribed the following recantation, 
ordered it to be publiſhed, (viz.) 
For the benefit of all thoſe whom I may 
have drawn into fin by my example and 
encouragement, I leave to the world this 
laration, which I deliver in the 

ence of the great God, who knows the 

stets of all hearts, and before whom ! 

am -now- appearing to be judged: That 


from the bottom of my ſoul, 1 deteſt and 
abhor the whole courſe of my Never 
| 55 wie 


Jobn Earl of Rochifter's dying. 


* 


wieked life that T think I can never 
ſufficiently admire the goodneſs of God, 


who has given me a true ſenſe of my perni- 


cious opinions and vile practices, by which 
I have hitherto lived without hope, and 
without God in the world; have been an 
open enemy to Jon Chriſt, doing the 
utmoſt deſpite to the Holy Spirit of grace: 
and that the greateſt teſtimony of my 
charity to ſuch, is, to warn them, in the 
name -of God, as they regard the welfare 
of their immortal ſouls, no more to den 
his being or his providence, or deſpiſe his 
8 no more to make a mock of 
n, or contemn the pure and excellent re- 
ligion of my ever bleſſed Redeemer,, thro? 
whoſe merits alone, I, one of the greateſt 
of ſinners, do yet hope for mercy and 
forgiveneſs. Amen, | | ˖ 
* Declared and ſigned in the 
reſence cf Ann Rochefter, 
obert Parſons, June 19, 1680. 
BE J. ROCHESTER, 


& 220, To the Biographer of Hume. 
Upon the whole, Doctor, your 2 


is good; but I think 2 will not ſucceed, 


this time. You would perſuade us, by the 
example of David Hume, Eſq; that 
atheile is the only cordial for low ſpirits, 
and the proper antidote againſt the fear of 
death. But ſurely, he who can reflect, with 
complacency, on a friend thus miſemploy- 
ing his talents in his life, and then, amuſing 
bitoſelf with Lucian, Whift, and Charon, at 
his death, may ſmile over Babylon in ruins ; 
eſteem the earthquake, which deſtroyed Liſ- 
bon, an agreeable occurrence; and congra- 
tulate the hardened Pharoah, on his over- 
throw in the Red Sea. Drollery in ſuch 
circumſtances,'is neither more nor leſs, than 
Moody madveſs, laughing wild, 
Amid ſevereſt woe. 


Would we know the baneful and peſti- 


lential influences of falſe philoſophy on the 


human heart? We need only contemplate 
them in this moſt deplorable inſtance of 
Mr. Hume. Theſe ſayings, Sir, may ap- 


pear harſh z but they are ſalutary. And 


if departed ſpirits have any knowledge of 


what is paſſing upon earth, that perſon will 


be regarded by your friend as eee 
him the trueſt ſervices, who, by energy 

expreſſion, and warmth of exhortation, 
ſhall moſt contribute to 28 his writings 


from Og Ons effeQs upon mankind 


which he no longer 


. * .. 
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deceived by others. It is the voice of 
eternal Truth, which crieth aloud, and 
faith to you, Sir, and to me, and to all the 
world —“ He that believeth on the Son, 
« hath everlaſting life; and he that be- 


*« lieveth not the Son, ſhall not ſee liſe; 


« but the wrath of God abideth on him.“ 
By way of contraſt to the behaviour of 


Mr. Hume, at the cloſe of a life, paſſed 


without God in the world, permit me, Sir, 
to lay before yourſelf, and the public, the 
laſt ſentiments of the truly learned, judi- 
cious, and admirable Hooker, who had 


ſpent his days in the ſervice of his Maker 


and Redeemer. 

After this manner, therefore, ſpake the 
author of the Eccleſiaſtical Polity, im- 
mediately before he expired: 120 

I have lived to ſee, that this world is 
made up of perturbations; and I have 


been long preparing to leave it, and gather- 


ing comfort for the dreadful hour of -mak- * 
ing my account with God, which I now 


apprehend to be near, And though I 
ce, loved him in my youth, 


have, by his 
and feared him in mine age, and laboured 
to have a conſcience void of offence, 
towards him, and towards all men; yet, 


if thou, Lord, ſhouideſt be extreme to 
% mark what I have done amiſs, wo 


« can abide it?” And therefore, where I 
have failed, Lord ſhew mercy to'me, for I 
plead not my righteouſneſs, but the for- 
2 of my uvnrighteouſneis, through 
is merits, who died to purchaſe pardon for 


penitent ſinners. And ſince I owe thee a 
death, Lord, let it not be terrible, aud then 


take thine own time; I ſubmit to it. Let 
« not mine, O Lord, but thy will be 
done!“ — God hath heard my daily 
petitions ; for I am at peace with all men, 
and he is at peace with me. From ſuch 


bleſſed aſſurance I feel that inward joy, 


which this world can neither give, nor 
take from me. My conſcience beareth 
me this witneſs, and this witneſs, makes the 
thoughts of death joyful. I could wiſh tq 
live, to do the church more ſervice; but 


cannot hope it; for my days are paſt, as 


a ſhadow that returns not.. 
His worthy Biographer adds 
More he would have ſpoken, but his 


nets failed him; and, after -a ſhort con- 
ict between nature and death, a quiet figh 


Ell ale to his laſt breath, and ſo, he 


eep.— And now he ſeems ty reſt like 


Lazarus in Abraham's boſom. Let me 


a» 


I 
roduce. Let no man deceive himſelf, or 


here 
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here draw his curtain, till, with the moſt 


glorious company of the patriarchs and 


apoſtles, and the moſt noble army of mar- 
tyrs and confeſſors, this moſt learned, moſt 
humble, and moſt holy man ſhall alſo awake 
to receive an eternal tranquillity, and with 
it a greater degree of glory, than common 


Chriſtians ſhall be made partakers of 


. 


Venus in the ſyſtem. 


Doctor Smith, when the hour of his de- 
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parture hence ſhall arrive, will copy the 
example of the believer, or the infidel, as 
it liketh him beſt, I muſt freely own, I 
have no opinion of that reader's head, or 
heart, who will not exclaim, as I find my- 
ſelf obliged to do 5 


« Let me die the death of the righteous, | 


and let my laſt end be like his!“ 
Rev. G. Horne. 


PHYSICO-THEOLOGICAL REFLECTIONS. 


1. Reflefions on the Heavens. 

IHE planets and comets which move 
round the Sun as their centre, conſtitute 
what is called, the Solar Syſtem. Thoſe 


la which are near the Sun not only 
iſh their circuits ſooner, but likewiſe 


move faſter in their reſpective orbits, than 
thoſe which are more remote from him. 
The motions of the planets are all per- 
formed from weſt to eaſt, in orbits nearly 


ular. Their names, diſtances, bulks, 


circ 
N women revolutions, are as follow : 


Sun, an immenſe globe of fire, is 
near the common centre of the 


, ©rbits of all the planets and comets ; and 
turns round his axis in 25 days 6 hours. 
His diameter is computed to be 763,000 


FEA Mercury, the neareſt planet to the Sun, 


round him in 87 day 23 hours, which 


2 length of his year. But, being ſel- 


dom ſeen, and no ſpots appearing on his 


ſurface, the time of his rotation on his 


axis, is as unknown. His diſtance 
from the Sun is computed to be 32,000,000 
of miles, and his diameter 2,600. In his 
courſe round the. Sun, he moves at the 
rate of 95,000 miles every hour. His light 
and heat are almoſt ſeven times as great 


as ours; and the Sun appears to him al- 
moſt ſeven times as large as to us. 


Venus, the next planet in order, is 
uted to be 59, 00, ooo miles from 


the ſun; and by moving at the rate of 


69,000 miles every hour in her orbit, ſhe 
round the Sun in 225 of our days 


nearly. Her diameter is 7,906 miles; and 
by her motion 


her axis the inha- 
bitants are carried 43 miles every hour. 
The Earth is the next planet above 
It is 82, ooo, ooo 
miles from the Sun, and goes round him in 


a little more than 365 days. It travels at the 


rate of 1000 miles every hour on its axis; 


orbit it moves at the rate of 58,000 every 
hour; which motion, though 120 times 
ſwifter than that of a cannon ball, is little 
more than half as ſwift as Mercury's mo- 
tion in his orbit. | | 
The Moon is not a planet, but only an 
attendant upon the Earth; going round it 
in a little more than 29 days, and round 
the Sun with it every year, The Moon's 
diameter is 2,180 miles, and her diſtance 
from the Earth's centre 240,000. She 
goes round her orbit in about 27 days, at 
the rate of near 2,300 miles every hour. 
Mars is the planet next in order, bein 
the firſt above the Earth's orbit. His dil- 
tance from the Sun is computed to be 
125,000,000 miles ; and by travelling at 
the rate of 47,000 miles every hour, he 
oes round Sun in about 687 of our 
ys. His diameter is 4-444 miles, and 
by his diurnal rotation the inhabitants are 
carried 556 miles every hour, 
Jupiter, the biggeſt of all the planets, 
is il higher in the ſyſtem, being about 
426,000,000 miles from the Sun ; and go- 
ing at the rate of 25,000 miles my hour 
in his orbit. His annual period is finiſhed 
in about 12 of our years. He is above 
1,009 times as big as the Earth, for his dia- 
meter is 8 1, 00 miles; which is more than 
ten times the diameter of the Earth. j u- 
piter turns round his axis in near 10 hours, 
and his year contains upwards of 10,000 
of our days. His equatorial inhabitants 
are carried nearly 26,000 miles every 
hour, beſides the 25,000 above mentioned 
by his annual motion. © © 4 
Jupiter has four moons. The firſt goes 
want him in about two of our days, at the 
diftance of 22,900 miles from his centre: 
the ſecond performs its revolution in about 
three days and a half, at 364,000 miles 
diſtance ;' the third in a little more than 
ſeven days, at the diſtanee of 580,000 


is about 8,000 miles in diameter. In its miles: and the fourth in near 17 Gay, ot 


* 
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when he well knew, that they 
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the diſtance of 1,000,000 miles from his 
centre. F . - a 4 
Beſides theſe moons, Jupiter is ſur- 
rounded by faint ſubſtances, called belts, 
in which ſo many changes appear, that 
hiloſophers are not agreed either concern- 


ing their nature or ule, 
Saturn, the next to Jupiter, is about 
780,000,000 miles from the Sun; and 


travelling at the rate of 18,000 miles 
every hour, performs- its annual circuit in 
about 30 years. Its diameter is 67,000 
miles; and therefore it is near 600 times 
as big as the Earth, ' LE 
This planet has five moons : the firſt 
s round him in near two days, at the 
iſtance of 140,000 miles from its centre: 
the ſecond in near three days, at the diſ- 


| tance of 187,000 miles: the third in four 


days and a half, at the diftance of 263,000 
miles: the fourth in about 16 days, at the 
diſtance of 600,000 miles: and the fifth 
in about 80 days, at the diſtance of 
1,800,000 miles. 

Beſiges theſe moons, Saturn is attended 
with a thin broad ring, as an artificial 
globe is by an horizon; the nature and 
uſe of which are but little known at preſent. 
. Georgium Sidus, the remoteſt of all the 
planets yet diſcovered, is near 40,000 
miles in diameter; and upwards of 83 years 
in performing its, revolution. How many 


* moons this planet is attended oy is un- 
Y 


known. 'Two have been alre diſco- 


vered. And, if the ingeniovs and inde- 
fatigable Mr. Herſchel is ſpared with life 


and health, we may expect to be favoured 
with ſtill further diſcoveries. | 
Every perſon who looks upon, and com- 


res the ſyſtems of moons together, Which 


ong to Jupiter, Saturn, and the Geor- 
gium Sidus, muſt be amazed at the vaſt 
1 of theſe three planets, and the 
noble attendance they have in reſpect to 


our little Earth: and can never bring him- 


ſelf to think, that an infinitely wiſe Creator 


_ ſhould diſpoſe of all his animals and vege- 


tables here, leaving the other planets bare 


and deſtitute of rational creatures. To 


ſappoſe that he had any view to our be- 
t, in creating theſe moons, and giving 


v them their motions round their reſpective 


primaries; to imagine, that he intended 
theſe vaſt bodies for any advanta 


be ſeen but by a few aſtronomers peepin 
| ; and that Ne” ave — | 


through teleſc 
the planets regular returns of day and night, 


, 


be ſeen by us. 


to us, 
never 


' 
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and different ſeaſons to all, where they 
would be convenient; but of no manner 


of ſervice to us, except only what imme- 
diately regards our own planet, the Earth; 


to imagine, I ſay, that he did all this on 
our account, would be charging him im- 


piouſly with having done much in vain: 


and as abſurd, as to imagine that he has 
created a little ſun and a plane 


them for our uſe. Theſe conſiderations 
amount to little leſs than a poſitive proof, 


that all the planets are inhabited: for if 


they are not, why all this care in furniſh- 
ing them with ſo many moons, to ſupply 


thoſe with light, which are at the greater 
diſtances from the Sun ? Do we not ſee, 


that the farther a planet is from the Sun, 
the greater apparatus it has for that pur- 

ſe? fave —5 Mars, which being but a 
mall planet, may have moons too ſmall to 
e know that the Earth 
goes round the Sun, and turns round its 


on axis, to produce the viciſſitudes of 


ſummer and winter by the former, and of 
day and night by the latter motion, for 
the benefit of its inhabitants. 


other planets is the ſame ? And is not this 
agreeable to the beautiful harmony which 


exiſts throughout the univerſe ? Surely it 


is: and raiſes in us the moſt magnificent 


ideas of the Supreme Being, who is every 


where, and at all e . ent; diſplaying 
his power, wiſdom and goodneſs, among 
all his creatures! and diſtribyting ha 


'neſs to innumerable ranks of various 


ings! _ | * 
he comets are ſolid opaque bodies, 
with long tranſparent tails or trains, iſſu- 


ing from that fide which is turned away 


from the Sun. They move about the Sun, 


in very eccentric ellipſes, and are of a much 


greater denſity than the Earth; for ſome 


computed the heat of the comet, which 


ſyſtem” 
within the ſhell of our Earth, and intended ' 


May we 
not then fairly conclude, by parity of rea- 
ſon, that the end and defign of all the 


ir Iſaac Newton 


of. them are heated in every period to ſach ' I 
a degree, as would _ or diſſipate any ⁵ 
' ſubſtance known to us. $1 | 


appeared in the year 1680, when neareſt g | 


the Sun to be 2,000 times hotter than red- 


hot iron, and that, being thus heated, it 
muſt retain its heat until it comes rund 


again, although its period ſhould be more 
20,000 years; and it is computed ta 


be onl 


57 — . by 2-4 865 850 "oj 
It A Pateved, that there are at leaſt 


SS wo 


21 comets belonging to our ſyſtem, mov- 


bl 


ol 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 


- 1607, 1682, and 1758, 


te Sun and the neareſt fixed ſtars; of he alſo manifeſts 


. . neareſt ftars, which are probably thoſe diſtance from us. 
| - that ſeem. the largeſt, are as big as our a diſtance from the Sun, that if ſeen from 


| +. every natural fluid, ſwarming with life; 80 that there may be as great a 
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ing in all ſorts of directions. But of all and every one of theſe enjoying ſuch 
theſe the periods of three only are known gratifications as the nature and fate of 
with any degree of certainty. The firſt of each requires: when we reflect moreover, 
the three ap in the years 1531, that ſome centuries ago, till experience 
is expect- undeceived us, a great part of the earth 


ed to appear every 75th year. The was judged uninhabitable ; the torrid zone, 
ſecond of them appeared in 1532 and by reaſon of exceſſive heat, and the two 


1661, and may be expected to return frigid zones becauſe of their intolerable 
in 1789, and every 129th year afterwards. cold; it ſeems highly probable, that ſuch nu- 
The third, having laſt appeared in 1680, merous and large maſles of durable matter 
and. its period being no leſs than 575 years, as the comets are, however unlike they be 
cannot return until the 2 2225. This to our earth, are not deſtitute of beings 
comet, at its greateſt diſtance, is about capable of contemplating with wonder, 
11,200, ooo, ooo miles from the Sun; and and acknowledging with gratitude, the 
at its leaſt diſtance from the Sun's centre, wiſdom, ſymmetry, and beauty of the crea- 
which is 49,000 miles, is within leſs than tion; which is mare plainly to be obſerved 
a third part of the Sun's ſemi-diameter - in their extenſive tour through the heavens, 
from his ſurface, In that part of its orbit than in our more confined circuit. If far- 
which is neareſt the Sun, it flies with the ther conjeckure is permitted, may we not 
amazing ſwiftneſs of 880,000 miles in an ſuppoſe them inſtrumental in recruiting the 
hour ; and the Sun, as ſeen from it, appears expended fuel of the Sun ; and ſupplying 


an 100 degrees in breadth, conſequently the exhauſted moiſture of the planets ?— 


40,000 times as large as he appears to us. However difficult it may be, circumſtanced 
The aſtoniſhing length that this comet runs as we are, to find out their particular def- 
out into empty ſpace, ſuggeſts to our tination, this is an undoubted truth, that 
minds an idea of the vaſt diſtance between wherever the Deity exerts his power, there 


is "wiſdom and good- 
whoſe attractions all the comets muſt keep neſs. 1 
clear, to return periodically, and go rou The fixed ſtars, as appears from ſeveral 
the Sun; and it ſhews us alſo, that the conſiderations, are placed at an immenſe 
ur Earth is at fo great 


Sun, and of the ſame nature with him; thence, it would appear no bigger than a 
otherwiſe, they could not appear ſo large point, although its circumference is known 
and bright to us as they do at ſuch an to be e 

immenſe diſtance. | diſtance is ſo ſmall, compared with the 
. The extreme heat, the denſe atmoſphere, Earth's diſtance from the fixed ſtars, that 
the groſs vapours, the chaotic ſtate of the if the orbit in which the Earth moves 
comets, ſeem at firſt fight to indicate them round the Sun were ſolid, and ſeen from 
altogether unfit for the purpoſes of animal the neareſt ftar, it would likewiſe appear 
life, and a moſt miſerable habitation for no bigger than a point, although it is at 
rational beings ; and therefore ſome are leaſt 162,000,000 miles in diameter. For 
of opinion, that they are ſo many bells the Earth in going round the Sun is 
for tormenting the damned with perpetual 162,000,000 miles nearer to ſome of the 
viciitudes of heat and cold. But when ſtars at one time of the year, than at ano- 


| we conſider, on the other hand, the in- ther; and yet their apparent magnitudes, 
> » finite power and goodneſs of the Deity ; ſituations, and diſtances from one another 
eme latter inclining, the former enabling ſtill remain the ſame; anda teleſcope which 


him to make creatures ſuited to all flates magnifies above 200 times, does not ſen- 


and circumſtances; that matter exiſts only fibly magnify them: which proves them 


for the ſake of intelligent beings; and to be at leaſt 400,000 times farther from 
that wherever we find it, we always find us than we are from the Sun. 


1 pregnant with life, or neceſſarily Tubſer- It is not to be imagined, that 7 go 
0 


vient thereto; the numberleſs ſpecies, the ſtars are placed in one concave ſurflts, | 

+ aftonathing diverſity of animals in earth, as to be equally diſtant from us; but that 

ait, water, and even on other animals; they are ſcattered at immenſe . 
every blade of graſs, every tender leaf, from one another through unlimited ſpace. 


- 


of 25,000 miles. Yet that 


diftances 


diſtance 
between 
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between any two neighbouring ſtars, as 
between our Sun and thoſe which are 
neareſt to him. Therefore an obſerver, 
who is neareſt any fixed ſtar, will look 
upon it alone as a real ſun; and confider 
the reſt as ſo many ſhining points, placed 
at equal diſtances from him in the firma- 
ment. | 

By the help of teleſcopes we-diſcover 
thouſands of ſtars which are inviſible to 
the naked eye; and the better our glaſſes 
are, ſtill the more become viſible; ſo that 
we can ſet no limits either to their number 
or their diſtances. The celebrated Huy- 
gens carries his thoughts fo far, as to be- 


lieve it not impollible, that there may be 


ſtars at ſuch inconceivable diſtances, that 
their light has not yet reached the Earth 
ſince its creation, although the velocity of 
light be a million of times greater than the 
velocity of a cannon- bullet: and Mr. Ad- 
diſon very juſtly obſerves, this thought is 
far hom being extravagant, when we con- 
fider, that, the univerſe is the work of in- 
finite power, prompted by infinite good- 
neſs; having an infinite ſpace to exert 
itlelf in; ſo that our imagination can ſet 
18 8 bright and large 

e Sun appears very bright 
in ie af the fied ; becauſe 
we keep conſtantly near the Sun, in com- 
pariſyn of our immenſe diſtance from the 
ſtars, For a ſpeRator, placed as near to 
any ftar as we are to the Sun, would ſee 
that ſtar a body as large and bright as the 
Sun appears to us: and a ſpectator, as far 
diſtant from the Sun as we are from the 
ſtars, would ſee the Sun as ſmall as we ſee 
a ſtar, diveſted of all. its circumvolving 
planets; and would reckon it one of the 
ſtirs im numbering them. ; 

The ſtars, being at ſuch immenſe diſt- 
ances from the Sun, cannot poſſibly receive 
from him ſo ſtrong a light as they ſeem to 
haue; nor any brightach ſufficient to make 
them viſible to us, For the Sun's rays 
muſt be fo ſcattered and diſſipated before 
they reach ſuch remote obje&s, that they 
can never be tranſmitted back to our eyes, 
ſo as to render theſe objects viſible by re- 
fletion. - The ſtars therefore ſhine with 
their own native and unborrowed luſtre, as 
the Sun does; and fince each 
ſar, as well as the Sun, is confined to a 
particular portion of ſpace, it is plain, that 
the ſtars are of the ſame nature with the 
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diſtance, th 


.. oF 
mighty, who always acts with infinite wiſe 
dom, and does nothing in vain, ſhould 
create ſo many glorious ſuns, fit for is 
many important purpoſes, and place them 


at ſuch diſtances 
proper objects near enough to be benefited 
* 


ir influences. Whoever imagines theß 


were created only to give a faint glimmer- 


muſt have a very ſuperficial know 
aſtrondmy, and a mean opinion of the 
Divine Wiſdom : fince, by an infinitely leſs 
exertion of creating power, the Deity could 
have given our Earth much more light by 
one ſingle additional moon. | | 
_ Inſtead then of one ſun and one world 
only in the univerſe, as the unſkilful in 


aſtronomy imagine, that ſcience diſcovers 


to us ſuch an inconceivable number of 
ſuns, ſyſtems and worlds, diſperſed through 


boundleſs fpace, that if our Sun, with all 


the planets, moons, and comets belongin; 


to it, were annihilated, they would be no 
more miſſed, by an eye that could take in 
grain of ſand _ 


the whole creation, than a 
from the ſea ſhore, The ſpace they poſſeſs 


om one another, without 


ing light to the inhabitants of this globe, 
— 3 


being comparatively ſo ſmall, that it-would 


ſcarce be a ſenfible blank in the univerſe, 
although Saturn, the | outermoſt of ur 


planets, revolves about the Sun in an orbit 
of 488,400,000 miles in circu 
and ſome of our comets make excurſions 


upwards of 10,000,000,000 miles bey 
Saturn's orbit; and yet, at that amazing | 
ey are incomparably nearer to... 


the Sun than to any of the ſtars; as is evi- 


dent from their keeping clear of the at- 


tractive power of all the ſtars, and return- 


ing periodically by virtue of the Sun's at- 8 


traction. | 05 ö 
From what we know of our on ſyſtem, 
it may be reaſonably concluded, that all the 


reſt are with equal wiſdom contrived, ſitu- 


ated, and provided with accommodations 


for rational inhabitants. Let us therefore 


take a ſurvey of the ſyſtem to which we be- _ 


longs the only one acceſſible to us; and 


from thence we ſhall be the better enabled - © - 


to judge of the nature and end of the other 
ſyſtems of the univerſe. 


And then, to an attentive conſiderer, R 


that the 


* 


re is almoſt. an infinite variety in the 4 
parts of the creation which we have 6p= - Þ| 
icular port 
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planets of our ſyſtem, 
moons, are much of the ſame nature with 
our Earth, and deſtined for the like pur- 
poſes. For they are ſolid opaque globes, 
+ capable of ſupporting animals and vege- 
tables: Some of them are bigger, ſome leſs, 
and ſome much about the ſize of our Earth. 
They all circulate round the Sun, as the 


5 Earth does, in a ſhorter or longer time, 


according to their reſpective diſtances from 


have, where it would not be in- 


convenient, regular returns of ſummer and 


winter, ſpring and autumn. They have 
warmer and colder climates, as the various 
roductions of our Earth require: and, in 
uch as afford a poſſibility of diſcovering it, 
we obſerve a regular motion round their axes 
Uke that of our Earth, cauſing an alternate 
return of day and night; which is neceſ- 
fary for labour, reſt, and vegetation, and 
that all parts of their ſurfaces may be ex- 
to the rays of the Sun. - 
Such of the planets as ate fartheſt from 
the Sun, and therefore enjoy leaſt of his 
light, havethatdeficiency made up by ſeveral 
moons, which conſtantly accompany, and 


revolve about them, as our Moon revolves 


about the Earth. The remoteſt planet has, 
over and above, a broad ring encompaſ- 
fing it; which, like a lucid zone in the 
| heavens, reflects the Sun's light very copi- 
ouſly on that planet: ſo that if the remoter 
planets have the Sun's light fainter by day 
than we; they have an addition made to it 
morning and evening by one or more of 
their moons, and a greater quantity of 
light in the night- time. | 

On the ſurface of the Moon, becauſe it 
is nearer us than any other of the celeſtial 
bodies are, we diſcover. a nearer reſem- 
blance of our Earth. For, by the aſſiſt- 
ance of teleſcopes, we obſerve the Moon to 
be full of high mountains, large valleys, 
deep cavities,” and even volcanoes. Theſe 
ſimilarities leave us no room to doubt, but 
that all the planets and moons in the ſyſ- 
tem are deſigned as commodious habita- 
ions for creatures endowed with capacities 
of knowing and adoring their beneficent 
„ e ee 3 
Since the are gious ſpheres 

of fire; like our Sun, at inconceivable 
_ diſtances from one another, as well as from 
us, it is reaſonable to -conclude, they are 
made for the ſame that the Sun 
is; each to beſtow light, heat, and vege- 
tation on a certain number of inhabited 


; 1 nets, kept by gravitation within the 


of its activity. : 
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ether with their 


What an auguſt ! what an amazing con. 
ception, if human imagination can con- 
ceive it, does this give of the works of 
the Creator ! Thouſands of thouſands of 
ſuns, multiplied without end, and ranged 
all around us, at immenſe diſtances from 
each other, attended by ten thouſand times 
ten thouſand worlds, all in rapid motion, 
yet calm, regular, and harmonious, inva- 
riably keeping the paths preſcribed them; 
and theſe worlds peopled with myriads of 
intelligent beings, formed for endleſs pro- 
greſſion in perfection and felicity. 

If ſo much power, wiſdom, goodneſs, 
and magnificence is diſplayed in the ma- 
terial creation, which is the leaſt confider- 
able part of the univerſe, how great, how 
wiſe, how good muſt he be, who made and 
governs the whole! Ferguſen. 


$-2, Reflection. on the. Earth and Sea. 


It has been already, obſerved, that the 
Earth ranks as a planet in the ſolar ſyſtem; 
that its diameter is near 8, ooo miles, and 
its circumference about 25,000. The 
ſurface of it is divided into land and water; 
the land is again divided into four part, 
which are called, Europe, Aſia, Africa, and 
America. The ſeas and unknown parts of 
its ſurface contain 160,522,026 ſquare 
miles; the inhabited parts 38,990,569: 
Europe 4,456,065 ; Aſia 10,768,823 ; At- 
rica 9,654,807 ; America 14,110,874; in 
all 199,512,595 3 Which is the number of 
ſquare miles on thewhole ſurface of our globe. 
And if we examine it a little farther, 
what an admirable ſpecimen have we of 
the divine {kill and goodneſs ? This globe 
15 intended, not only for an habitation, but 
for a ſtorehouſe of conveniences. And if 
we examine the ſeveral apartments of our 
great abode, we ſhall find reaſon to be 
charmed with the diſplays both of nice 
economy and . profuſion, 

The ſurface of the ground, coarſe as it 
may ſeem, is yet the laboratory where the 
molt exquiſite Aer are performed. 
And though a multitude of generations have 
been accommodated by it, it ſtil] continues 
inexhauſtible. 1 55 
The unevennels of the ground, far fron 
being a defect, heightens its beauty and 

- augments its uſefulneſs. Here it is ſcooped 
into deep and ſheltered yales, almoſt con- 
ſtantly covered with verdure, which yield: 
an eaſy couch and agreeable food to the 
various {on of cattle, TYRE . 
into a wide, open country, which ann 
bears a copious harveſt; an m_ 


- 
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wood on the ground. Th 


ſtaff of our life, but of the appointed bar- 
ley, and various other grain, which are 
food for our animals. | 

The furrows vary their produce. 
bring forth flax and hemp, which help us to 
ſome of the moſt neceſſary accommodations 
of life, 'Theſe are wove into ample volumes 
of cloth, which fixed to the maſt, give 
wings to our ſhips. It is twiſted into vaſt 
lengths of cordage, which gives nerves to 
the crane, and finews to the rage or elſe 
adhering to the anchor, ſecure the veſſel, 
even amidſt the driving tempeſt. It covers 
our tables with a graceful elegance, and 
ſurrounds our bodies with a cheriſhing 
warmth. 

Yonder ariſe the hills, like a grand am- 
phitheatre | Some are clad with mantling 
vines, ſome crowned with towering cedars, 
ſome ragged with mis-ſhapen rocks or 

awning with ſubterrancous caves. And 
even thoſe inacceſſible crags, thoſe gloomy 


cavities, are not only a refuge for wild 
our habitation into the ſubterraneous 


ts, but ſometimes for thoſe of whom 
83 was not worthy. 
At a greater diſtance the mountains 
trate the clouds, with their aſpiring 
ws. Their fides arreſt and condenſe the 


The vine requires a ſtrong reflection of 
the ſun-beams and a large proportion of 
warmth. ' How E If o the hills 
and mountains miniſter to this purpoſe! 
May we'not call thofe vaſt declivities the 

den-walls of nature? Theſe concentre 
the ſolar fire, and completely ripen the 
E O that any ſhould turn ſo valua- 
Er gift of God into an inſtrument of 
What is nature but a ſeries of wonders ? 
Thos ſuch a variety of fruits ſhould riſe 

m the inſipid, ſordid earth? I take a 


walk through my garden or orchard in 


December. There ſtand ſeveral logs of 
have neither 


e nor motion ; yet in a little time they 
are beautified with bloſſoms, they are co- 
vered with leaves, and at laſt loaded with 
2 I have wondered at the I 
the 3 ines, invented by A 
chi 6 2 ut 5 are all the inventions 
of men, to thoſe nice automata of nature? 
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only of the poo wheat, which is the 


remote, 
menſely ſmall. 


more eminen 
houſes for peace, 


31 
The foreſt rears myriads of maſſy bo- 
dies, which, though neither gay with bloſ- 


ſoms, nor rich with fruit, ſupply us with 
timber of various kinds. But who ſhall 


They cultivate them? The toil were endleſs. 


See therefore the ever wiſe and gracious: 
ordination of Providence! They have 
no need of the ſpade or the pruning- 
knife. They want no help from man. 

When ſawed into beams, they ſuftain 
the roofs of our houſes, They make car- 
riages to convey our heavieſt loads. Their 


ſubſtance is ſo pliant, that they are eaſily 
formed into every kind of furniture: yet 


their texture ſo ſolid, that they compoſe 


the moſt important parts of the largeſt - 


engines, At the ſame time their ure 
1s fo light, that they float upon the waters. 
Thus while they ſerve all the ends of ar- 
chiteQure, and beſtow numberleſs conve- 
niences on the family, they conſtitute the 
very baſis of navigation, and give being 
to commerce. FO 28 * 

If we deſcend from the ground floor of 


lodgments, we ſhall find there alſo the moſt 
uiſite cantrivance acting in concert 


ex 
with the moſt profuſe goodneſs. Here are 


various minerals of ſovereign efficacy : 
beds fraught with metals of richeſt value: 
and mines, which yield a metal of a meaner 
aſpect, but ſuperior uſefulneſs. Without 
the aſſiſtance of iron, What would become 
of all our mechanic ſkill ? without this we 
could ſcarce either fix the maſt, or drop the 
faithful anchor. We ſhould ſcarce have any 
ornament for polite, or utenſil for com- 
mon life. | | 

- Here is an inexhauſtible fund of com- 
buſtible materials. Theſe mollify the 
moſt ſtubborn bars. They melt even the 


- moſt ſtubborn flint, and make it more 


ductile than the ſofteſt clay. By this 


means we are furniſhed with the moſt cu- 
. rious and ſerviceable manufacture in the 


world ; which admits into our houſes the 
Caray NE yet excludes the wind and 
rain: which gives new eyes to decrepit 
age, and more enlarged views to philo- - / 
ſophy; bringing near what is immenſely /-. 
l viſible what is im- 
Here are quarries ſtocked with ſtones, 
which do not 1 like gems, but are 
y uſeful, Theſe form 


the arms of the mole or quay, which — 
ſcreen our ſhips from the moſt tempeſtuons 


ſeas. f 


| fortifications for War. 
Theſe conſtitute the arches of the bridge, 


— 
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ſeas. Theſe are atively ſoft in the 
' bowels of the earth, but harden when in 


the open air. Was this remarkable pecu- 


Harity reverſed, what difficulties would at- 
tend the labours of the maſon? His ma- 


_ terials could not be extracted from their 
bed, nor faſhioned without infinite toil. 


And were his work completed, it could 
not. long withſtand: the fury of the. ele- 


ments. 


Here are various aſſortments and beds 


of clay, which however contemptible in 


its a e, is abundantly more bene - 
befal Nan the rocks of diamond or veins 


of gold : this is moulded into veſſels of 


any ſhape and fize : ſome ſo delicately 
fine as to ſuit the table of a princeſs; 
others ſo remarkably cheap, that they mi- 
niſter to the convenience of the pooreſt 


peaſant: all ſo perfectly neat, as to give 


uo diſguſt even to the niceſt palate, 


A multiplicity of other valuable ſtores 


' locked up in theſe ample vaults, But 
& key of all 3 to induſtry, in or- 

lex to produce as neceſſity demands. 
Which ſhalt we moſt admire, the bounty 


or wiſdom of our great Creator? How 


_ admirable is his precaution in removing 
theſe cumbrous wares from the ſurface, 


and beſtowing them under the ground in 


proper repoſitories ? Were they ſcattered 
over eg ur — of the ſoil, it would be 


embatraſſed with the enormoys load. Our 
roads would be. blocked up, and. ſcarce 


any room left ſor the operations of huſ- 
2. Were they, on the other hand, 
buried at a great depth, it would coſt us 
immenſe pains to procure them. Were 


uniform! 1 into a pavement for 
wy Ok barrenneſs muſt enſue : 


whereas at preſent we have a magazine of 
metallic, without leſſening our vegetable 


treaſures. Foſſils of every kind enrich the 
| bowels, verdure adorns the face, of the 


* . , earth. 


Well then may even the inhabitants of 


| heaves lift up their voice and ing, Grea 
© it O Lor 


and marvellous are thy works, 


4 God- 
!- And is there not infinite rea- 


- fon = us to join this triumphant choir ? 


Since all theſe thin $ are to us, not only a 
noble ſpectacle, bright with the diſplay of 


dur Creator's wiſdom, but likewiſe an in- 


eſtimable gift, rich with the emapations of 


his goodneſs.” The earth hath he ſet before 
* inhabitants of his glory: but he hath 


zven it to the children of men. Has he 


cave of 
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_ demand, My fon, give me thing 
rt? | 
The rocks which bound the ſea, are 
here 2 high and ftrong, an 
everlaſting barrier againſt both winds and 
waves. Not that the omnipotent engineer 


has any need of theſe here. It is true, 


they interyene, and not only repreſs. the 
rolling billows, but ſpeak the amazing 
Majeſty of the Maker. But in other 
places the Creator ſhews, he is confined 

He bids a bank of de- 


to no ry, deer 
ſpicable {and repel the moſt furious ſhocks 


of aſſaulting ſeas. And though the wave; 
tos themſelves, they cannot prevail : though 
they rear, yet they cannot. paſs over. 

Nay, is it not remarkable, that ſand is 
a more effetual barrier againſt the ſea 
than rock? Accordingly the ſea is con- 
tinually gaining upon a rocky ſhore : but 
it is continually loſing on a fandy ſhore: 
unleſs where it ſets in with an eddy. Thus 
it has been gaining, from age to age, upor 
the iſle of Portland and the Land's End in 
Cornwall, undermining, throwing down, 


and ſwallowing up one huge rock after 


another,, Mean time the ſandy ſhores 
both on our ſouthern and weſtern coaſts, 
gain continually upon the ſea. 

Beneath the rocks frequently lies a 


ſmooth, level ſand, almoſt as firm as a 
well compacted cauſeway ; infomuch that 


the tread of an horſe ſcarce impreſſes it, 
and the waters never penetrate it, With- 
out this wiſe contrivance the ſearching 
waves would infinuate into the heart of the 
earth; and the earth itſelf would. in ſome 
places be hollow as an honey-comb, in 
others bibulous as a ſponge. But this 
cloſely-cemented payement 15 like claying 
the bottom of the univerſal canal: fo that 
the returning tides only conſolidate its 
ſubſtance, and prevent the ſun from cleav- 
ing it with chigks, * * 

Here the main rolls irs ſurges from 
world to world. What a ſpectacle of mag- 
nificence and terror! How it fills the 


mind and amazes the imagination ! It is 
the moſt auguſt object 
heaven. What are all the canals on earth, 
to this immenſe reſery 


er the whole 


? What are the 
proudeſt palaces on earth, to yonder con- 
ſkies? What the moſt pom- 
us illuminations, to this ſqurce of day 

are a ſpark, an atom, a drop, 1 


in my 2 and atom, and drop 


proce 


= h Pre rom the hand of the Almighty 
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and 4 power abſolutely incomprehen- the ſpacious regions of the deep. How 
able. 5 various is their figure ! The ſhells of ſome 


e Let us examine a ſingle drop of water, ſeem to be the rude production of chance, 

n only ſo much as will adhere to the point of rather than of ſkill or deſign. Yet even | 

d a needle. In this ſpeck an eminent philo- in theſe we find the niceſt diſpoſitions.” 

r fopher computes no leſs than thirteen Uncouth as they are, they are exactly ſuited 

ey thouſand globules. And if ſo many thou- to the exigencies of their reſp:Qive tenants. . 

ie ſands exiſt in ſo ſmall a ſpeck, how many Some on the other hand are extremely 

g in the unmeaſured extent of the ocean? neat. Their ſtructure is all ſymmetry and 

r Who can count them? As well may we elegance, No enamel is comparable to 

d graſp the wind in our fiſt, or mete out the their poliſh, Not a room in all the palaces 

e- univerſe with our ſpan. of Europe is ſo adorned as the bed-cham-' 

ks Nor are theſe regions without their ber of the little fiſh that dwells in mother | 

'es roper inhabitants, clothed in exact con- of pearl. Where elſe is ſuch a mixture . 

gb r to the clime: not in ſwelling wool, © red, blue and green, ſo delightfully ftain- * 
or buoyant feathers, but with as much ing the moſt clear and gliſtering ground? 

ls compactneſs and as little ſuperfluity as But what I admire more than all their 

ea poſible. They are clad, or rather ſheathed beauty, is the proviſion made for their 


n- in ſcales, which adhere cloſe, and are laid ſafety. As they have no ſpeed to eſeape, 
ut in a kind of natural oil: than which ap- ſo they have no dexterity to clude their 
2: parel nothing can be more light, and at foe. So that were they naked, they muſt 


us the ſame time nothing more ſolid. It be an eaſy prey to every free-booter. TD 
on hinders the fluid from penetrating their prevent this, what is only cloathing to other 
in fleſh: it prevents the cold from chilling animals, is to them a cloathing, an houſe, 
n, their blood ; and enables them to make their and a caſtle. They have a fortification 
ter way through the waters, with the utmoſt which grows with them, and is a part of | 
res facility. And they have each an air- themſelves. . And by means of this the 
ſts, bladder, a curious inſtrument, by which live ſecure amidſt millions of ravenous * 
they riſe to what height or ſink to what jaws. | * | l | 
a th they pleaſe. | Here dwell mackerel, herring, and 
A t is impoſlible to enumerate the ſcaly various other kinds, which when len 
hat herds. Here are animals of monſtrous wander up and down the ocean: but wien 
it, ſhapes, and amazing qualities. The upper fat they throng our creeks and bays, or- 
th- jaw of the ſword-fiſh'is lengthened into a haunt the running ſtreams, Who bids 


ng ſtrong and ſharp ſword; with which (though theſe creatures lead our ofs when they © 
the not — 2 feet long). he ſcruples become unfit for our ſervice? Who rallies 
me not to engage the whale Amel The and recalls the undiſciplined vagrants, as 
in ſun-fiſn is one round maſs of fleſh; only it ſoon as they are improved into defirable 


this has two fins, which act the part of oars. food? Surely the furlow is fipned, the - 
ing The polypus, with its numerous feet and ſummons iſſued, and the point of re-union 
hat WW claws, ſeems fitted only to crawl. Vet än ſettled; by a providence ever indulgent ta 
its excreſcence riſing on the back enables it mankind, ever loading us with benefits. - | 


av- to ſteer a ſteady courſe in the waves. The Theſe approach, while thoſe of 'enor- 
ſhell of the nautilus forms a kind of boat, mous ſize and appearance abandon our 
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om and he unfurls a membrane to the wind ſhores. The latter would fright the valuable | 
2 for a fail. He extends alſo two ums, fiſh from our coaſts; they are thereſore 

0 with which, as with bars, he rows himſelf w_ in the abyſles of the ocean: juſt a2 
t is along. When he is diſpoſed to dive, he wild beaſts, impelled by the ſame over- | 


ole ſtrikes ſail, and at once to the bottom. ruling power, hide themſelves in the 1 ( 
rth, When the weather is calm, he mounts ceſſes of the foreſt. * e ho 
the again, and performs his voyage without One eircumſtance relating to the natives | 
on- either chart or compaſs. of the deep is very aſtoniſhing. - As they _-*Þ 
om- Here are ſhoals upon ſhoals of every are continually obliged e 9 
ay? fize and form. Some lodged in their ſhells, - another for neceſlary ſubſiſtence, without 
Nay ſeem to have no higher employ, than im- extraordinary recruits, the Whole wate 
that bibing nutriment, and are alrhoſt rooted to race muſt ſoon be totally extinct. Wers 
hty, the rocks on which they lie: while others they to bring forth no more at # birth than 
_ ſhoot along the yielding flood, and range animals, the increaſe would be fab tos | 


-N 
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The weaker 


. mall for the conſumption 
— would ſoon be deſtroyed by the 
Rronger, and the ſtronger themſelves muſt 
ſoon aſter periſh. Therefore to ſupply 
millions of animals with their food, and 
yet not depopulate the watery realms, the 
iſſue produced by every r is almoſt 
— — They f. not by ſcores, 
but by millions: a ſingle female is preg- 
nannt with a nation. Mr. Lewenhock 
- counted in an ordinary cod, 9,384,000 
eggs. By this amazing expedient, con- 
Kant reparation is made, proportionable to 
- the immenſe havock. 


 * Sud as :the fog abounds with animal in- 


- habitants, ſo it does alſo with vegetable 
roductions: | ſome ſoft as wool, others 
CO Sai. Some riſe like a leafleſs 


Tg firub, ſome are expanded in the form of a 


net; ſome with their heads down- 
ward, and rather hanging on, than 
ringing from the juttings of the rocks. 
But as we know few culars concern- 
ing theſe, I would only offer one remark 
in general. The herbs and trees on the 
dry land are ſed by the juices that permeate 
. the foil, and fluctuate in the air. For this 
-purpoſe they are furniſhed with leaves to 
collect the one, and with roots to attract the 
other. Whereas the ſea plants, having 
ſufficient nouriſhment in the circumambient 
waters, have no need to detach roots into 
te ground, or forage the earth for ſuſte- 


nance. Inſtead therefore of p- 


- they are butYuſt tackWtg the bottom, and 
a adhere to ſome ſolid fubſtance only with 
ſuch a degree of tenatity, as may ſecure 
them from being toſt to and fro by the 
agitation of the waves. 

We ſee from this and numberleſs other 


chat grand reſervoir which ſupplies the 
earth with its fertility : and air and 
ſun are the 


without —— to raiſe the water 


them of a 


ighty engines, which work 
iſfion, 


* 


brine ? Yet the ſun draws off every mo- 
ment millions of tons in vaporous exhala- 
tions, which being ſecurely lodged in the 
bottles of heaven, are ſent abroad ſweeten- 
ed and refined, without the leaſt brackiſh 
tincture, or bituminous ſediment : ſent 
abroad wpon the wings of the wind, to 
deſtil in dews and rain, to ooze in foun- 
tains, to trickle in rivulets, to roll 


from the ſides of mountains, to flow in 


copious ſtreams amidſt burning deſarts, and 


through populous kingdoms, in order to 
refreſh and fertilize, to ify and enrich 
every ſoil in every clime. | 


How amiable is the goodneſs, how 
amazin 8 the power, of the world's adorable 
Maker! How amiable his eſs, in 
diſtributing ſo largely what 1s ſo exten- 
my beneficial! That water, without 
which we. can ſcarce perform any buſineſs, 
or enjoy any comfort, ſhould ſtream by our 
houſes, ſtart up from .the ground, drop 
down from the clouds ! Should come from 
the ends of the earth, to ſerve us, from the 
extremities of the ocean! How amazing 
his r ! That this boundleſs' maſs of 


fluid ſalt, ſo intolerably nauſeous to the 


taſte, ſhould be the original ſpring, which 
quenches the thirſt both of man and ev 
animal ! Doubtleſs the power by whi 
this 15 effected, can make all things work 


. ü 7 
. Vaſt and various are the advantages 


which we receive from this liquid element. 


The 3 on in ſpacious currents, 


which not only chear the adjacent country, 
but by giving a briſk motion to the air, 
ent the ſtagnation of the vapours. 
paſs. by large cities, and quietly rid 

and nuiſances. But they 
are alſo fit for more honourable ſervices. 


They cons the 22 of a prince, float 
in canal, aſcend in the jet d'cau, or 
fall in the caſcade. In another kind 
they ply at our mills, toil inceſſantly at the 
who and by working the largeſt engines, 
tak them an unknown of our 
fatigue, and ſave us both labour, time, and 


expence. | Es IE. 

: $o forcibly do they act when collected. 
And how do they inſinuate when detached ? 
They penetrate the minuteſt tubes of 3 
plant, and find” a paſſage through all its 


. meanders. With how much difficulty 
e does the labourer puſh his way up the 


rounds of a ladder? While theſe carry 

their loads to a much greater height, and 

climb with the utmoſt eaſe. They convey 

: 7 | 3 
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kouriſhment from the loweſt fibres that are principle of corruption; by the other it 
plunged in the earth, to the topmoſt twigs works itſelf clear of any  adventitious 
that wave amidſt the clouds. Thus they defilement. _ „ 
furniſh the whole vegetable world wi Conſider the ſea in another capaci 
neceſſary proviſion, by means of which and it connects the remoteſt realms of 
the trees of the Lord are full .of ſap, even univerſe, ' by facilitating the intercourſe 
the cedars of Lebanon, wvhich he hath planted. between their reſpective inhabitants. The 

And notwithſtanding their vaſt elevation ancients indeed looked on the ocean as an 
and prodigious diffuſion, not a fingle impaſlable gulph. But we find it juſt. the 
8 is deſtitute of leaves, nor a ſingle reverſe; not à bar of r but the 
leaf of moiſture, | | great bond of union. For 2 . 
Beſides the ſalutary and uſeful circula- it is never exhauſted, though it ſupplies 
tion of the rivers, the ſea has a motion no the whole earth with rain: nor overflows, 
leſs advantageous. Daily for five or ſix though all the rivers in the univerſe: are 
hours, it flows toward the. land, and for perpetually augmenting its ftores. By 
the ſame time, retires to its inmoſt caverns, means of this we travel farther, than birds 
How great is the pgwer that protrudes to of the ſtrongeſt pinions fly. We croſs the 
the ſnores ſuch an inconceivable weight of flaming line, viſit the 33 pole, and 
waters, without any concurrence from the wing our way even round the globe. 
winds, often in direct oppoſition to them ? hat a multitude of ſhips are continu- 
Which bids the mighty element revolve ally paſſing and repaſſing this univerſal 
with the moſt exact punctuality? Did it thorough-fare ! Whole harveſts of gorn, 
advance with a lawleſs and unlimited ſwell, and vintages of wine, lodged in volatile. 
it might deluge whole continents. Was ſtore-houſes, are wafted by the breath of 
it irregular and uncertain in its approaches, heaven, to the very ends of the earth: 
navigation would be at a ſtand. . But wafted, enormous and unwieldy as th 
being conſtant in its e ere and are, almoſt as ſpeedily as the roe bounds 
never exceeding its appointed bounds, it over the hills. 
does no prejudice to the country, and Aftoniſhing, that an element ſo unſtable, 
ſerves all the ends of traffic. ' ſhould bear ſo immenſe a. weight! That 
Is the ſailor returned from his voyage? the thin air ſhould drive on with ſuch ſpeed 
The flux is ready to convey his vel to thoſe vaſt bodies, Which the ſtrength of -2 
the very doors of the owner, without any legion could ſcarce move! That the air 
hazard. of. ſtriking on the rocks, or of and water ſhould carry to the diſtance f 
being faſtened in the ſands. Has the many thoufand mil what th united force 
merchant freighted his ſhip ? The reflux of men and machines could i drag a 
bears it away with the utmoſt expedition * lt e 
and ſafety. Behold, O man, how highly How are the mariners conducted thro? - - 
thou art favoured by thy Maker! He hath this fluid common, than which nothing is 
put all things in ſubjetion under thy feet. more wide or more wild? Here is no tract, 
All foeep and oxen, all the beafts of the no poſts of direction, nor any hut where 
feld the fowls of the air, and the fiſhes the traveller, Pay aſk his way. Axe they 
of the ſea. Vea, the ſurges of the ſea are guided by a pillar of fire? No, but by a. 
ſubſervient to thee. Even theſe, wild and mean and otherwiſe worthleſs foſſil. Till 
impetuous as they are, are ready to re- this ſurpriſing ſtone. was diſcovered, ſhips 
ceive thy load, and like an — crept timorouſly along the coaſts, , But 
beaſt of burden, carry it to the place this guides them, when. nothing but ſkies Þþ 
thou chooſeſt. 3 are ſeen above, and nothing but ſeas 
; What preſerves this vaſt flood in per- below. This gives intelligence that hings | 
ed. petual purity? It receives the refuſe and clear in the thickeſt darkneſs, and, remains 
d? filth of the whole world. Whatever would fteady in the moſt tempeſtyous agitationg. - | 
fa defile the land and pollute the air, is This emboldens us to launch intq be 
its tranſmitted to the ocean. How then is heart of the ocean, and to range, from 
lty this receptacle of every nuiſance kept pole to pole. By this means are;imparted .; 
the clean, kept from contracting a noiſome and to our - iſlands, the choice productians of 
rry peſtilential taint? Ti by its in- every nation under heayem .Every-tide- 
and ceſſant motion, and partly by its ſaltneſs, conveys into our porta, the treaſures of the | 
vey By the one it is ſecured from any internal nnn OE OS 7 
q : ' a 7 . F 52; , | e [ 
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gdom, is accommodated 


from the four quarters of the globe. At 


the ſame time that the ſea adorns the 


of the poor 


N 


abodes of the rich, it employs the hands 
| What x multitude of people 
acquire a liyelihood, by preparing com- 


_ _modities for exportation? And what a 


multitude by manufacturing the wares im- 
ted from abroad ? Thus, though it is a 
fe ſuppoſition, that the waters themſelves 


are ſtrained through ſubterranean paſſages 


into the inland countries, yet it is true, 
that their effects are transfuſed into every 


town, every hamlet, and every cottage. 


$ 3. : Reflections on the Atmoſphere. 


If we turn our thoughts to the atmoſ- 


phere, we find a moſt curious and exquiſite 
aj of air. 'This is a ſource of in- 
numerable advantages; all which are 
fetched from the very jaws of ruin. To 

in this. The preſſure of the air on 


& perſon of a moderate ſize is equal to the 


weight of twenty pounds. 
- Tremendous confideration * Should an 


houſe . us with half that force, it 
would break every bone of our bodies. 
Vet ſo admirably has the Divine wiſdom 
contrived the air, and ſo nicely counter- 
poiſed its dreadful power, thar we ſuffer no 
manner of inconvenience; we even enjoy 


we load. Inſtead of being as a mountain 
on our loins, it is as wings to our feet, or 
finews to of limbs. W 


| s not this common 
ordination of Providence ſomewhat like 
'the miracle' of the burning buſh ? Well 


may we ſay unto God; O how terrible, 


yet how benehicent; art thou in thy works ! 


them yield us wholeſome and agreeable 


Taue air, though too weak to ſupport 
8 our flight, is a thoroughfare for innumerable 


wings. Here the whole commonwealth 
of bird 


s expatiate, beyond the reach of 
their adverſaries. Were they to run u 


the earth, they would be in ten thouſand 


danger, without ſtrength to reſiſt, or ſpeed 


P 
ſkies, they are ſecure peril, corn 
"the horſe and his rider. Some of them 


perching on 
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| houſe in the kin 


entertain us 


notes. 


wich, tha ares Many of 


y of 


5 food, and yet give us no trouble, put us to 


0 e; but till the time we want them, 
de y ont of the way. : 
charged alſo with ſeveral 
- offices, abſolutely needful for mankind. 
Ip our lungs it ventilates the blood, 


The air is 


I J 0 — 
ha aL. : 5 1 
— 


qualifies its warmth, promotes the atiimd 
ſecretions, We might live even. months, 
without the light of the ſun, yea, or the 
glimmering of a ftar., Whereas, if we 
ate deprived but a few. minutes of this, we 
ficken; we faint, we dies The ſame univer- 
ſal nurſe has a conſiderable ſhare in cheriſh- 
ng the ſeveral tribes of plants. It tranſ- 
fules vegetable vigour into the trunk of 
an oak, and a blooming gaiety into the 
leaves of a roſe. | 

The air likewiſe conveys to our noſtrils 
the extremely ſubtle effluvia which exhale 
from odoriferous bodies: particles ſo ſmall, 
that they elude the moſt careful hand. But 
this receives and tranſmits the inviſible 
vagrants, without loſing even a fingle 
atom; entertaining us with the delightful 
ſenſations that arite from the fragrance of 
flowers, and admoniſhing us to withdraw 
from an unwholeſome ſituation, to beware 


of pernicious food. | 
air by its und motion con · 


ducts to our ear all the diverſities of ſound. 
While danger is at a conſiderable diſtance, 
this advertiſes us of its approach; and 
with a clamorous but kind importunity, 
urges us to provide for our ſafety. . 

he air wafts to our ſenſe all the tnodu- 
lations of muſic, and the more agreeable 
entertainments of conyerfation. It diſtri- 
butes every muſical variation with the 
utmoſt exactneſs, and delivers the 11 
of the ſpeaker with the moſt punt᷑tual ſideli. 
ty: whereas, without this internunc io, all 
would be ſullen and gs ſilence. 
We ſhould neither be charmed by. the 
barmonious, nor improved by the arti- 
culate accents. ; 


How / gentle are the breezes of the air 
when unconfined l but when collected, they 
act with ſuch immenſe force, as is ſufficient 
to whirl round the hugeſt wheels, mou 
clogged with the moſt incumbering loads. 
They make the ponderous millſtones move 
as iftly as the dancer's heel; and the 

beams play as nimbly as the muſi- 
cian's fingers. | | 

In the higher regions there is an endleſi 
ſucceſſion. of clouds, fed by evaporation? 
from the ocean. The clouds are them- 
ſelves a kind of ocean, ſuſpended in the 
air. They travel in detached parties, over 
all the terreſtrial globe. They fructify, by 

roper communications of moiſture, 

ſpacious paſtures +. of the wealthy, and 
Nadden with no leſs liberal ſhowers the 


— linls ſpot. 2 
8 ee ee Nays 


Nay, they ſatisfy the deſolate and waſte 
round, and cauſe the bud of the tender 
erb to ſpring forth: that the natives of 

the lonely deſert, the herds which know 

no maſter's ſtall, may nevertheleſs expe- 
rience the care of an all-ſupporting parent. 

How wonderful! that pendant lakes 
ſhout be diffuſed, fluid mountains heaped 
over our heads, and both ſuſtained in the 
thinneſt part of the atmoſphere! How 
ſarprifing is the expedient which without 
veſſels of ſtone or braſs, keeps ſuch loads 
of water in a buoyant ſtate ! Job conſider- 
ed this with holy admiration. Doft thou 
tnow the balancings of the clouds ? How ſuch 
ponderous bodies are male to hang in even 
poiſe, and hover like the lighteſt down ? 

He bindeth up the waters in his thick 

claude and the cloud, though nothing is 

more looſe and fluid, becomes by his order 
tenacious, as caſks of iron, is not rent under 
all the weight. 

When he fluices are opened and the 

waters deſcend, one would think they 

ſhould pour down in torrents. Whereas 
inſtead of this, which would be infinitely 


pernicious, they coaleſce into globules, 


and are diſpenſed in gentle ſhowers. The 
ſpread themſelves as if ſtrained throug 
orifices of the fineſt watering pot, and 
form thoſe ſmall drops of rain which the 
clouds diſtil upon man abundantly. Thus 
inſtead of drowning the earth, and _ 
ing away its fruits, they cheriſh univerſal 
nature, and (like their great Maſter) 
diſtribute their ſtores, to men, animals, 
vegetables, as they are able to bear them. 
ut befide waters, here are cantoned 
various parties of winds, mild or fierce, 
gentle or boiſterous, furniſhed with breezy 
wings, to fan the glowing firmament, or 
elſe fitted to act as an univerſal beſom, and 
by ſweeping the chambers of the atmoſ- 
x to cleanſe the fine acreal fluid. 
Without this wholeſome agency of the 
winds, the air would ftagnate and become 
putrid : ſo that all the great cities in the 
world, inſtead of beir g ſeats of elegance, 
would degenerate into links of corruption. 
At ſea, the winds ſwell the mariner's 
fails, and ſpeed his courſe along the watery 
way. By land they perform the office of 
an immenſe ſeeds- man, ſcattering abroad 
the ſeeds of numberleſs plants, which, 
__ ſupport of many animals, are 
too {mall for the management, or too mean 
fr the attention of man. 
Here are lightnings ſtationed, in act to 
ring whenever their piercing flaſh is 


* 


over our heads is 
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neceſſary, either to deſtroy the ſulphureous 
antes or diſlodge any other noxious 
matter, which might prejudice the delicate 
temperature of the ether, and obſcure its 
more than chryſtalline tranſparency. 
Above all is ſituate a radiant and ma- 
jeſtic orb, which enlightens and chears the 
inhabitants of the earth: while the air, 
by a ſingular addreſs, amplifies its uſeful- 
neſs. Its reflecting power augments that 
_ which is the life of N vet re- 
racting power prolongs that ſpl 5 
which is do — of he —. * 
I fay, augments the heat, For the air 
is a cover which, without oppreſſing us 
with any perceivable weight, confines, re- 
flects, and thereby increaſes the vivifying 
heat of the ſun. The air increaſes this, 
much in the ſame manner as our cloaths 
give additional heat to our body : whereas 
when it is leſs in quantity, when it is 
attenuated, the ſolar heat is very ſenſibly 
diminiſhed, Travellers on the lofty moun- 
tains of America, ſometimes experience 
this to their coſt. Though the clime at 
the foot of thoſe vaſt mountains, is ex- 
tremely hot and ſultry, yet at the UP 
cold is ſo exceſſive, a to — 
the horſe and rider to death. We have 
therefore great reaſon to praiſe God, for 
placing us in the commodi 
the cheriſhing wings of an atmoſphere. ' 
The emanations of light, though formed 
of inactive matter, yet (aſtoniſhing power 
of divine wiſdom !) are refined 


ferior even to —_ in ſpeed. By which 
means they ſpread, with almoſt inftanta- 


neous ſwiftneſs, through an whole hemiſ- 


phere: and though they fill whatever they 
rvade, yet they ſtraiten no place, em- 

bark no one, encumber nothing. | 
Every where indeed, and in every ele- 


ment we may diſcern the footſteps of the 


Creator's wiſdom. The ſpacious canof 
pa nted 1 blue; = 
the ample carpet under our feet is tin 
with ara Theſe colours, by their 175 
and chearing qualities, yield a perpetual 
refreſhment to the eye. Whereas had the 
face of nature gliſtered with white, or 
glowed with Kalles, ſuch dazzling hues, 
inſtead of chearing, would have fatigued 
the fight, Befides, as the ſeveral brighter 
colours are interſpefſed, and form the 


pictures in this magnificent piece, the green | 


and the blue mak? an admirable ground 

which ſhews them all to the utmoſt ad- 

vantage. | 8 * 
. 


ous concavitys ' 


oft to 
the ſubtilty of ſpirit, and are ſcarce in- 


1 
* * 
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_ . *oppear in ſome new form, whereby the 


\ 


* p , 


Flad the air been much groſſer, it would 
have dimmed the rays of the ſun and 
darkened the day. Our lungs would have 
been clogged in their vital function, and 
men drowned or ſuffocated therein. Were 
it much more ſubtle, birds would not be 
able to wing theit way through the firma- 
ment: neither could the clouds be ſuſtained, 
in ſo thin an atmoſphere. It would elude 
likewiſe the organs of reſpiration: we 
ſhould gaſp for Freath with as much difh- 
culty and as little ſucceſs as fiſhes do, when 
out of their native element. | 


5 4- | Reflection on the V egetable creation. 


As to vegetation itſelf, we are ſenſible 
all our reaſonings about the wonderful 
operations of nature, are ſo full of uncer- 
tainty, that as the wiſe man truly obſerves, 
"Hardly do wwe gueſs aright at the things that 
are upon earth, and with labour do wwe find 
be things that are before us. This is 
abundantly verified in vegetable nature. 
For though its productions are ſo obvious 


0 us, yet are we ſtrangely in the dark 


concerning them, becauſe the texture of 
their veſſels is ſo fine and intricate, that 
we can trace but few of them, though 
affiſted with the beſt microſcopes. But 
although we can never hope to come to 
the bottom and firſt principle of things, 
yet may we every where ſee plain ſigna- 
tures of the hand of a Divine Architect. 

All vegetables are compoſed of water 
and earth, principles which ſtrongly attract 
each other: and a large portion of air, 
Which ſtrongly attracts when fixed, but 
ſtrongly repels when in an elaſtic ſtate. By 
the combination, action, and re- action of 
thoſe few principles, all the operations in 
vegetables are effected. | 

a e particles of air diſtend each duclile 


part, and invigorate their ſap, and meeting 


with the other mutually attracting prin- 


Tiples, they are by gentle heat and mdtion- 


enabled to aſſimilate into the nouriſhment 
of the reſpective parts. Thus nutrition is 
gradually advanced, by the nearer and 
nearer union of theſe principles, till they 


arrive at ſuch a degree of conſiſtency, as to 


form the ſeveral parts of vegetables, And 


at length, by the flying off of the watery 


vehicle, they are compacted into hard ſub- 
ſtances. | 
But when the watery particles again 


ſoak into and diſunite them, then is the 


union of the parts of vegetables diffolved, 
and they are p ed by putrefation, to 


» © 


oo 
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nutritive fund of nature can never be 
exhauſted. | R 

All theſe principles are in all the part 
of vegetables. But there is more oil in 
the more exalted parts of them. Thus 
ſeeds abound with oil, and conſequently 
with ſulphur and air. And indeed as they 
contain the rudiments of future vegetable, 
it was neceſſary they ſhould be ſtored with 

rinciples, that would both preſerve theni 

m putrefaction, and alſo be active in 
promoting germination and vegetation. 

And as oll is an excellent preſervative 
againſt cold, ſo it abounds in the ſap of the 
more northern trees. And it is this by 
which the ever-greens are enabled to keep 
their leaves all the winter. 

Leaves not only bring nouriſhment from 
the lower parts within the attraction of 
the growing fruit, (which like young 
animals is furniſhed with proper inſtru 


ments to ſuck it thence) but alſo carry of 


the redundant watery fluid, while they 
imbibe the dew and rain, which contaia 
much ſalt and ſulphur: for the air is full 
of acid and ſulphureous particles ; and the 
various combinations of theſe, are doubtle(s 
very ſerviceable in promoting the work of 
vegetation, Indeed fo fine a fluid as the 
air, is a more proper medium, wherein to 
prepare and combine the more exalted 
principles of vegetables, than the gro 
watery fluid of the ſap. And that there i; 
plenty of theſe particles in the leaves 1s 
evident, from the ſulphureous exudations 
often found on their en: To theſe re- 
fined acereal particles, not only the mot 
racy, generous taſte of fruits, but likewite 
the molt grateful odours of flowers, yea and 
their beautifal colours are probably owing, 
In order to ſupply tender ſhoots with 


- nouriſhment, nature is careful to furniſh, 


at ſmall diſtances, the young ſhoots of all 
ſorts of trees, with many leaves throughout 
their whole length: which as ſo many 
jointly acting powers, draw plenty of {ap 
to them. . 

The like proviſion has nature made, in 
the corn, graſs, and reed-kind ;. the leaf 
ſpires, which draw nouriſhment to each 
joint, being provided long before the ſtem 
ſhoots: .the tender tems would eaſily break, 
or dry up, ſo as to prevent their growth, 
had not theſe ſcabbards been provided, 
which both ſupport and keep them in 3 
ſupple and ductile ſtate. 

The growth of a young bud to a ſhoot, 
conſiſts in the gradual dilatationand exten- 
ſion of every part, till it is ſtretched * 


moiſture while the ſhoot is 
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do its full length. And the capillary tubes 
fill retain their hollowneſs, notwithſtand- 


ing their being extended, as we ſee melted 


glaſs tubes remain hollow, though drawn 


- but to the fineſt thread. 


The pith of trees is always full - of 
growing, by 
the expanſion of which, the tender, ductile 
ſhoot is diſtended in every part. But 


when each year's ſhoot is fully grown, 


then the pith gradually dries up. Mean 
time nature carefu!ly provides for the 
th of the ſucceeding year, by preſerv- 
ing a tender, ductile part in the bud, re- 
lete with ſucculent pith. Great care is 
likewiſe taken to keep the parts between 
the bark and wood always ſupple with 
ſlimy moiſture, . from which ductile matter 


the woody fibres, veſicles, and buds are 


formed. 
The great variety of different ſubſtances 
in the ſame vegetable, proves, that there 
are peculiar veſſels for conveying different 
forts of nutriment. In many vegetables 
ſome of thoſe veſſels are plainly ſeen full 


of milky, yellow, or red natriment. 


Where a ſecretion is deſigned to com- 
poſe an hard ſubſtance, viz. the kernel or 
ſeed of hard- ſtone fruits, it does not im- 
mediately grow from the ſtone, which 
would be the ſhorteſt way to convey 
nouriſhment to it. But the umbilical veſſel 
fetches a compaſs round the concave of the 
ſtone, and then enters the kernel near its 
cone, By this artifice the veſſel being 
much prolonged, the motion of the ſap is 
thereby hey, pt and a viſcid nutriment 
conveyed to the ſeed, which turns to an 
hard ſubſtance. off 
Leet us trace the vegetation of a tree, 
from the ſeed to its full maturity. When 
the ſeed is ſown, in a few days it imbibes 
ſo much moiſture, as to ſwell with very 
great force, by which it is enabled both to 
ttrike its roots down, and to force its ſtem 
out of the ground. As it grows up, the 
firit, ſecond, third, and fourth order of 
lateral branches ſhoot out, each lower order 
being longer than thoſe immediately above 
them, not only as ſhooting firſt, but becauſe 
inſerted nearer the root, and ſo drawing 
greater plenty of ſap. So that a tree is a 
complicated engine, which has as many 
different powers as it has branches. And 
the whole of each yearly growth of the 
tree, is proportioned, to the whole of the 
nouriſhment they attract. 
But leaves alſo are ſo neceſſary to pro- 
mote its growth, chat nature provides 


leaves. 
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ſmall, thin expanſions, which may be called 
Ag leaves, to draw nouriſhment to the 
uds and young ſhoots, before the leaf is 
expanded. Theſe bring nutriment to 
them in a quantity ſufficient for their ſmall 
demand: a greater quantity ' of which is 
afterward provided, in proportion to their 
need, by the greater expanſion of the 
A ſtill more beautiful apparatus 
we find in the curious expanſions of bloſſoms 
and flowers, which . both prote& and con- 
vey nouriſhment to the embryo, fruit and 
ſeeds, But as ſoon as the calix is formed 
into a 'ſmall fruit, containing a minute, 
ſeminal tree, the bloſſom falls off, leavin 
it to imbibe nouriſhment for itſelf, whic 
is brought within the reach of its function, 
by the adjoining leaves. i. 
Let us proceed to make ſome additional 
reflections upon the vegetable kingdom. 
All plants produce ſeeds: but they are 
entirely unfit for propagation, till they are 
impregnated; This is performed within 
the flower, by the duſt of the antheræ falling 
upon the moiſt ſtigmata, where it: burſts 
and ſends forth a very ſubtle matter, which 
is abſorbed by the ſtyle, and conveyed 
down to the ſeed. As ſoon as this opera- 
tion is over, thoſe organs wither and fall. 
But one flower does not always contain all 
theſe: often the male or are on one, 
the female on another. And that nothing 
may be wanting, the whole apparatusof the 
antneræ and ftigmata is in all flowers con- 
trrved with wonderful wiſdom. In moſt; the 
ſtigmata ſurround the piſtil, and are of the 
ſame height. But where the piſtil is longer 
than the ſtigmata, the flowers recline, that 
the duſt may fall into the ſtigmata, and 
when impregnated riſe again, that the ſeeds 
may not fall out. In other flowers the 
piſtil is ſhorter, and there the flowers pre- 


ſerve an erect ſituation. Nay, when the 


flowering ſeaſon comes on, they become 
erect though they were drooping before. 


Laſtly, when the male flowers are placed 


below the female, the leaves are very ſmall 
and narrow/, that they may not hinder the 
duſt from flying upwards like ſmoke: and 
when in the ſame ſpecies one plant is male, 
and the other female; there . tht duſt is 
carried in abundance by thewind from the 
male to the female. We cannot alſo with- 


out admiration obſerve, that moſt flowers 


expand themſelves when the ſun ſhinee, 
and cloſe when either rain, clouds, or 
evening is coming on, leſt the genital duſt 
ſhould be coagulated, or otherwiſe render- 
ed uſeleſs. Yet when the impregnation is 
S'A over, 
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over, they do not cloſe, either upon 
ſhowers, or the approach of evening. 

For the ſcattering of ſeed, uature has 
provided numberleſs ways. Various berries 
are given for food to animals: but while 


they eat the pulp, they ſow the ſeed. 
Eiche 


Zither they diſperſe them at the ſame time: 
or if they ſwallow them, they are returned 
with intereſt. 'The miſtletoe always grows 
on the other trees; becauſe the thruih that 
eats the ſeeds of them, caſts them forth 
with his dung. The junipers alſo, which 
fill our — 4 are ſown in the ſame man- 
ner. The croſs-bill that, lives on fir- 
' Cones, and the hawfinch which feeds on 
Parra my of you, ſeeds, 
eſpecially when carry the cone to a 
Kone 4 ſtump, «4 ſtrip off its ſcales. 
Swine likewiſe and moles, by throwing up 
| 22 prepare it for the reception of 
The at Parent of all decreed that 
the whole carth ſhould be covered with 
- Plants. In order to this he adapted the 
nature of each to the climate where it 
.grows. So that ſome can bear intenſe 
heat, others intenſe cold. Some love a 
moderate warmth. Many delight in dry, 
others in moiſt ground. The Alpine 
Plants love mountains whoſe tops are 
covered with eternal ſnow. And they 
blow and ripen their ſeeds very early, leit 
the winter ſhould overtake and deſtroy 
them. Plants which will grow no where 
elſe, flouriſh in Siberia, and near Hudſon's 
Bay. Graſs cah bear almoſt any tempe- 
rature of the air: in which the good pro- 
vidence of God appears: this being ſo 
neceſſary all over the globe, for the 
nouriſhment of cattle. 
Thus neither the ſcorching ſun nor the 
2 ing cold binders any country from 
ving its vegetables. Nor is there any 
ſoil which does not bring forth ſome. 
Pond-weed and water-lilies inhabit the 
waters. Some plants cover the bottom of 
rivers and ſeas: others fill the marſhes. 
Some clothe the plains: others grow in 
the drieſt woods, that ſcarce ever ſee the 
ſun. Nay, ſtones and the trunks of trees 
are not void, but covered with liverwort. 
The wiſdom of the Creator appears no 
where more than in the manner of the 
* prowth of trees, As the roots deſcend 
ceper than thoſe of other plants, they do 
pot = m___ nouri D deb. And as 
heir ſtems ſhoot up are 
ealily preſerved from cattle. The ares 
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falling in autumn guard many pany: 
againſt the rigour of winter: and in the 
ſummer afford both them and us a defence 
againſt the heat of the ſun. They like- 
wiſe imbibe the water from the earth, pan 
of which tranſf] wing through their leaves 
is inſenſibly daperte „and helps to moiſten 
the plants that are round about. Laſtly, 


the particular ſtructure of trees contributes 


very much to the propagation of inſectꝭ. 
Multitudes of theſe lay their eggs upon 
their leaves, where they find both food 
and ſafety. 

Many plants and ſhrubs are armed with 
thorns, to keep the animals from deſtroy- 
ing their fruits. At the ſame time theſe 
cover many other plants, under | their 
branches, ſa that while the adjacert 
grounds are robbed of all plants, ſome 

be preſerved to continue the ſpecies. 

The moſſes which adorn the moſt barren 
Places, preſerve the ſmaller plants, when 
they begin to ſhoot, from cold and drought. 
They alſo hinder the fermenting earth 
from forcing the roots of plants upward 
in the ſpring, as we ſee happen annually 
to trunks of trees. Hence few moſics 
grow in ſouthern climates, not being ne- 
ceſſary there to theſe ends. 

Sea-matweed will bear no ſoil but pure 
ſand. Sand is often blown by violent 
winds, fo as to deluge as it were meadows 
and fields. But where this grows, it fixes 
the ſand, and gathers it into hillocks. 
Thus other lands are formed, the ground 
increaſed, and the ſea repelled, by this 
wonderful diſpoſition of nature, 

How careful is nature to preſerve that 
uſeful. plant graſs ! The more its leaves are 
eaten, the more they increaſe. For the 
Author af nature intended, that vegetables 
which have ſlender ſtalks and erect leaves 
fhould be copious and thick ſet, and thus 
afford food for ſo vaſt a quantity of grazing 
animals. But what increaſes our wonder 
is, that although graſs is the principal 
food of ſuch animals, yet they touch not 
the flower and ſeed-bearing ſtems, that ſo 
the ſeeds may ripen and be ſown. 

The caterpillar of the moth, which 
feeds upon graſs to the great deſtruction 
— 2 to be formed in order x 

a due ortion between this. an 
-other *. F or graſs. when left to grow 
freely, increaſes to that degree as to ex- 
clude all other plants, which would con. 
ſequently be extirpated, unleſs the inſet 
ſometunes prepared 8 place for 3 
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hence it is, that more ſpecies of plants a 
pear, when this caterpillar has Jaid waſte 
the paſture the preceding year, than at any 
other time. 

Bat all plants, ſooner or later, muſt ſub- 
mit to death. They ſpring up, they grow, 
they flouriſh, they — fruit, and having 
ſniſhed their courſe, return to the duſt 
again. Almoſt all the black mould which 
covers the earth, is owing to dead vege- 
tables. Indeed, after the leaves and ſtems 
are gone, the roots of plants remain: but 
theſe too at laſt rot and change into mould. 
And the earth thus prepared, reſtores to 

lants what it has received from them. 

or when ſeeds are committed to the earth, 
they draw and accommodate to their own 
nature the more ſubtile parts of this mould: 
ſo that the talleſt tree is in reality nothing 
but mould wonderfully compounded with 
air and water, And from theſe plants when 
they die, juſt the ſame kind of mould is 
formed as gave them birth. By this means 
fertility remains continually uninterrupted: 
whereas the earth could not make good its 
annual conſumption, were it not conſtant- 
ly recruitedj- 

In many caſes the cruſtaceous liverworts 
are the firſt foundation of vegetation. 
Therefore however deſpiſed, they are of 
the utmoſt conſequence, in the ceconomy 
of nature. When rocks' firſt emerge out 
of the ſea, they are ſo poliſhed by the force 
of the waves, that hardly any herb is able 
to fix its habitation upon them. But the 
minute cruſtaceous liverworts ſoon begin to 
cover theſe dry rocks, though they have no 
nouriſhment but the little mould and im- 
perceptible particles, which the rain and 
ar bring thither. Theſe liverworts dyin 
turn into fine earth, ih whicha larger kind 
of liverworts ftrike their roots. Theſe alſo 
die, and turn to mould: and then the ya- 


rious kinds of moſſes find nouriſhment. 


Laſtly, theſe dying yield ſuch plenty of 
mould, that herbs and ſhrubs eaſily take 
root and live upon it. 

That trees, when dry or cut down, may 
not remain uſeleſs to the world, and lie 


melancholy ſpectacles, nature haſtens on 


their deſtruction, in a ſingular manner: 
rſt the liverworts begin to ſtrike root in 
them; afterward the moiſture is drawn out 
of them, whence putrefaction follows. 
Then the maſhroom-kind find a fit place 
to grow on, and corrupt them ſtill more. 
8 ſort of beetle next makes him- 


a way between the bark and the wood. 


to the earth from whence it came. 


| how conftantly the winds convey 
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Then a ſort of caterpillar, and ſeveral other 
ſorts of beetles, bore numberleſs holes 
through the trunk. Laſtly, the word- 

ckers come, and while they are ſeeking 


or ĩaſects, ſhatter the tree, already cor- - 
rupted, and exceedingly haften its * 


how ſhall the trunk of a tree, which is 

emerſed in water ever return to earth? A” 
particular kind of worm performs this work, 

as ſea-faring men well know. 

But why is fo inconfiderable a plant as 
thiſtles, ſo armed and ec by nature? 
Becauſe it is one of the moſt uſeful plants 
that grows. Obſerve an heap of clay, on 
which for many years no plant has ſpran 
up : let but the Leds of a thiſtle fix there, 
and other plants will quickly come thither, 
and ſoon cover the ground: for the thiſtley 
by their leaves attract mviffure from the 
air, and by their roots ſend it into the 
clay, and that means not only thrive 
2 but provide a ſheher for other 

ats. 

a Indeed, there is ſuch a variety of wif- 
dom, and profuſion of goodness, diſplayed 
in every obje& of nature, even in thoſe 
that ſeem al: deß or inſignificant, and what 
is more, in many of thoſe which to an ig- 
norant and ſuperficial obſerver, appear 
noxious, that it is paſt doubt to the true 
philoſopher, nothing has been made in 
vain, That is a fine as well as pious ob- 
ſervation of Sir John Pringle, founded on 
the experiments of Dr. Prieſtley, that no 
vegetable grows in vain, but that from 
the oak of the foreſt to the graſs of the 
field, every individual plant is ſerviceable 
to mankind; if not always diſtinguiſhed by 
ſome private virtue, yet making a part of 
the whole, which cleanſes and puriſies our 
atmoſphere. In this the fragrant roſe and 
deadly nightſhade co-operate; nor is the 
herbage, nor the woods that flouriſh in the 
moſt remote and unpeopled regions, unpro- 
fitable to us, nor we to them ; conſidering. 
to them 
our vitiated air, for our relief, and their 
nouriſhment. And if ever theſe ſalutary 

ales riſe to ſtorms and hurricanes, let us 
Rin trace and revere the ways of a benefi- 
cent being; who not fortuitouſly but with 
deſign, not in wrath but in mercy, thus 
ſhakes the waters and the air together, to 
bury in the deep thoſe putrid and peſtilen- 
tial eſſluvia, which the vegetables upon the 


face of the earth had been inſufficient ta 


conſume, | | 


326. 
$ 5. General Reflection: and Obſervations 
2 Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes, and other inferior 
parts of the Works of Gad. 


No part of nature is deſtitute of inha- 
bitants. The woods, the waters, the depths 
of the earth, have their reſpective tenants ; 
while the yielding air, and thoſe tracts 
where man can never, but with much art 
and danger, aſcend, are alſo paſſed through 


by multitudes of the molt beantiful beings 


af the creation. 5 

Every order of animals is fitted for its 
fituation in life; but none more apparently 
than birds. Though they fall below beaſts 
in the ſcale of nature, yet they hold the 
next rank, and far ſurpaſs fiſhes and in- 
ſeas, both in the ſtructure of their bodies, 
and in their ſagacity. | 

. The body of man preſents the greateſt 
variety: beaſts leſs perfectly formed, diſco- 
ver their defects in the ſimplicity of their 
_ conformation : the mechaniſm of birds is 
yet leſs complex : fiſhes are furniſhed with 
fewer organs ſtill ; while inſects, more im- 
perfect than all, fill up the chaſm between 
animal and. vegetable nature. Of man, the 
moſt perfect animal, there are but three or 
four ' 2x the kinds of beaſts are more 
numerous; birds are more various ſtill ; 
fiſhes yet more; but inſefts afford an im- 
menſe variety, 
As to the number of animals, the ſpecies 

of beaſts, including alſo ſerpents, are not 
very numerous. Such as are certain 


known and clearly deſcribed, are not above 


an hundred and fifty. And yet probably 


not many that are of any conſiderable big- 


neſs, have eſcaped the notice of the cu- 


Tious. N 
The ſpecies of birds, known and de- 
ſcribed, ar: near five hundred, and the 
ſpecies of fiſhes, ſecluding fhell-fiſh, as 
many : but if the ſhell-fiſh are taken in, 
above fix times the number. How many 
of each genus remain undiſcovered, we can- 
not very nearly conjecture. But we ma 
ſuppoſe, the whole ſum of beaſts and birds 
to exceed by a third part, and fiſhes by one 
half, thoſe that are known. | 
The inſets, taking in the exſanguious, 
hoth terreſtrial and aquatic, may for num- 


ber vie even with plants themſelves. The 


cxfanguious alone, by what Dr. Liſter has 
obſerved and delineated, we may conjec- 
tut e cannot be leſs, if not many more, than 
tree thouſand ſpecies. Indeed this com- 
putation ſcems much too low : for if there 
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are a thouſand ſpecies in this iſſand and 
the ſea near it; and if the ſame proportion 
hold between the inſe&s natives of Eng- 
land, and thoſe of the reſt of the world; 
the ſpecies of inſects on the whole globe, 
will amount to ten thouſand. 

Now if the number of creatures even in 
this lower world, be ſo exceedingly great; 
how great, how immenſe muſt be the power 
and wiſdom of him that formed them all! 
For as it argues far more ſkill in anartificer, 
to be able to frame both clocks and watches, 
and pumps, and many other ſorts of ma- 
chines, than he could diſplay in making 
but one of thoſe ſorts of engines: ſo the 
Almighty declares more of his wiſdom, in 
forming ſuch a multitude of different ſorts 
of creatures, and all with admirable and 
unreproveable art, than if he had created 
bat a few. . 

Again: The ſuperiority of knowledge 
would be diſplayed, by contriving engines 
for the ſame purpoſes after difterent fa. 
ſhions, as the moving clocks or other en - 
gines by ſprings inſtead of weights: and 
the infinitely wiſe Creator, has ſhewn by 
many inſtances, that he is not confined ta 
one only inſtrument, for the working one 
effect, but can perform the ſame thing by 
divers means, 0 though moſt flying crea- 


tyres have feathers, yet hath he enabled 


ſeveral to fly without them; as the bat, 
one ſort of lizard, two ſorts cf fiſhes, and 
numberleſs ſorts of inſects. In like man- 
ner, although the air bladder in fiſhes ſeems 
neceſſary for ſwimming ; yet are many ſa 
formed as to ſwim without it, as firſt, the 
cartilaginous kind, which nevertheleſs aſ- 
. cend and deſcend at pleaſure, although by 
what means we cannot tell: ſecondly, the 
cetaceous kind : the air which they receive 
into their lungs, in ſome meaſure anſwer - 
* ſame end. ww 3 4 
et again: Though God has tem 
the blood and bodies or moſt fiſhes ru 
cold element, yet to ſhew he can preſerve 
a creature as hot as beaſts themſelves in 
the coldeſt water, he has placed a variety 
of theſe cetaceous fiſhes in the northermoſt 
ſeas. And the copious fat wherewith their 
bodies is incloſed, by reflecting the inter- 
nal heat, and keeping off the external cold, 
keeps them warm even in the neighbour- 
hood of the pole. Another proof ti.at God 
can by agent means produce the ſame 
effect, is the various ways of extracting 
tlie nutritious juice out of the aliment in 
various creatures. | 
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In man and beaſts the food, firſt chewed, 
is. received into the ſtomach, where it is 
concocted and reduced into chyle, and fo 
evacuated into the inteſtines, where being 
mixed with the choler and pancreate juice, 
it is farther ſubtilized, and rendered ſo 
fluid, that its finer parts eaſily enter the 
mouth of the laQteal veins. In birds there 
is no chewing: but in ſuch as are not car- 
nivorous, it is immediately ſwallowed into 
the crop, or anti-ſtomach (which is ob- 
ſerved in many, eſpecially piſcivorous birds) 
where it is moiſtened by ſome proper juice, 
aud then transferred to the gizzard, by the 
working of whole muſcles, aſſiſted by ſmall 
pebbles, which they ſwallow for that pur- 
poſe, it is ground imall, and ſo tranſmitted 
to the inteſtines. 

In oviparous reptiles, and all kind of 
ſerpents, there is neither chewing nor com- 
mination in the ſtomach, but as they ſwal- 
low animals whole, ſo they void the ſkins 
uabroken, having extracted the nutritious 
juices. Here, by the by, we may oblerve 
the wonderful delatibility of the throats 
and gullets of ſerpents. Two entire adult 
mice have been taken out of the ſtomach 
of an adder, whole neck was no bigger 
than one's little finger, 

Fiſhes, which neither chew, nor grind 
their meat, do, by means of a corroſive 
Juice in their ſtomach, reduce ſkin, bones, 
and all into chyle. And yet this juice 
thews no acidity to the taſte. But how 
mild ſoever it taſtes, it cortodes all animal 
ſubſtances, as aqua fortis does iron. 

Several eminent men have been of opi- 
nion, that all brutes are mere machines, 
This may be agreeable enough to the pride 
of man; hut it is not agrecable to daily 
obſervation, Do we not continually ob- 
ſerve in the brutes which are round about 
us, a degree of reaſon? Many of their ac- 
tions cannot be accounted for without it : 
as that commonly noted of dogs, that run- 
ning before their maſters, they will ſtop at 
the parting of the road, till they ſee which 
way their maſters take, And when they 
have gotten what they fear will be taken 
from them, they run away and hide it. 
Nay, what account can be given, why a 
dog being to leap on a table, which he ſees 
he cannot reach at once, if a ſtool or chair 
ſtands near it, firſt mounts that, and thence 
proceeds tq the table ? If he were mere 
clock-work, and his motion cauſed by a 


material ſpring, that ſpring being once 


ve in 


6} 9 work, would carry the 


* 


ſo are able to ſhift for 
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a right line, towards the object that put ĩt 
in motion. t 
Were it true, that brutes were mere 
machines, they could have no perception of 
pleaſure or pain. But how contrary is this, 
to the doleful ſignifications they give, when 
beaten or tormented ? How contrary to 
the common ſenſe of mankind ? For do we 
not all naturally pity them, apprehending 
them to feel pain juſt as we do? Whereas 
no man 1s troubled to ſee a plant torn, or. 
cut, or mangled how you pleaſe. And how 
contrary to Scripture ? A righteous man re- 
gardeth the life of his beaſt : but the tender 
mercies of the wicked are cruel. Prov. 12. 10, 
The former clauſe is uſually rendered, a 
good man is merciful to his beaſt, And - 
this 1s the true rendering, as appears by 
the oppoſite clauſe, that the wicked is 
cruel, Cruelty then may be exerciſed to- 
wards beaſts. But this could not be, were 
they mere machines. „ 
The natural inſtinct of all creatures, and 
the ſpecial proviſion made for ſome of the 
moſt helpleſs, do in a particular manner 
demonſtrate the great Creator's care. 
Firſt, What an admirable principle is 
the natural affection of all creatures to- 
ward their young! By means of this, with 
what care do they nurſe them up, thinking 
no pains too great to be taken for them, 
no danger too great to be ventured upon, 
for their guard and ſecurity ! How will 
they careſs them with their affectionate 
notes, put food into their mouths, ſuckle 
them, cheriſh and keep them warm, teach 
them to pick and eat, and gather food for 
themſelves: and in a word, perform the 
whole part of ſo many nurſes, deputed by 
the ſovereign Lord of the world, to help 
ſuch young and ſhiftleſs creatures till they 
are able to ſhift for themſelves. | 
Other animals, inſects in particular, 
whoſo offspring is too numerous for the 
parent's proviſion, are ſo generated as to 
need none of their care. For they ar- 
rive immediately at their perfect ſtate, and 
emſelyes, Yet 
thus far the parental inſtinct (equal to the 
moſt rational foreſight) extends, that they 
do not drop their eggs any whore, but in 
commodiqus places, ſuitable to their ſpe- 
cies, And ſome include in their neſts ſuf- - 
ficient and agreeable food, to ſerve their 
young till they come to'maturity, 
And for the young themſelves + as the 
parent is not able to carry them about, ta 
„ . 
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doth : how admirably is it contrived, that 
_ can ſoon walk about, and begin to 

ift for themſelves! © How naturally do 
they hunt for their teat, ſuck, pick and 
take in their proper food ! 

On the other hand, the young of man, 
{as their parent's reaſon - is ſufficient to 
help, to nurſe, feed and clothe them) are 
born utterly helpleſs, and are more abſo- 
lutely than any creature caſt upon their 
parent's care. 

- Secondly, What admirable proviſion is 
made for ſome of the moſt helpleſs crea- 
tures, at a time when they muſt other- 
wiſe utterly periſh! The winter is an 
* ſeaſon to afford food for inſects 

nd many other animals. When the fields, 
trees, and plants are naked, and the air is 
chilled with froſt; what would become of 
ſuch animals, whoſe tender bodies are im- 


2 patient of cold, and who are nouriſhed 


only by the produce of the ſpring or ſum- 
mer? To prevent their total deſtruction, 


the wiſe Preſerver of the world has fo 


ordered, that in the firſt place, thoſe who 
are impatient of cold, ſhould have ſuch a 
2 ſtructure of body, as during that 
eaſon, not to ſuffer any waſte, nor con- 
ſequently need any recruit. Hence many 
forts of birds, and almoſt all inſects, pals 
the whole winter without any food : and 
moſt of them without any reſpiration. It 
ſeems all motion of the animal juices is 
extinct. For 3 cut in pieces they 

oes any fluid ooze out 
at the wound, This fleep therefore. is 
little leſs than death, and their waking, 


than a reſurrection: when the returning 


ſun revives them and their food together. 
The next proviſion is for. ſuch creatures 
as can bear the cold, but would want food. 


This is provided againſt in ſome, by a long 


patience of hunger, in others by their 
wonderful inſtinct, in laying. up food 
before hand, againſt the approaching win- 
ter. By ſome of theſe, their little treaſu- 
rigs are at the proper ſeaſon well ſtocked 
with proviſions. Yea, whole fields are 
here and, there beſpread with the fruits of 


tue neighbouring trees laid carefully up in 


the earth, and covered: ſafe by provident 


little animals, 88 
And:what; a prodigious. act is it of the 

Creator's.indu!gence to the poor, ſhiftleſs. 

irrationals, that they are already furniſhed: 


with ſach cleathing, as-is proper to their 
place and buſineſa 5 


with hair, with fea - ſmall 
ters, with ſhells, or. with. fim. armature, 


all nicely accommodated, as well to the 
element wherein they live, as to their ſe- 
veral occaſions there! To beaſts, hair is 
a commodious cloathing ; which together 
with the apt texture of their ſkin, fits them 
in all weathers to lie on the ground, and 
to do their ſervice to man. The thick 
and warm fleeces of others, are a 
defence againſt the cold and wet, and alſo 
a ſoft bed : yea, and to many, a comfor- 
table covering for their tender young. 

All the animals near Hudſon's Bay are 
cloathed with a cloſe, ſoft, warm fur, But 
what is ſtill more ſurprifing, and what 
draws all attentive minds te admire the 
wiſdom and goodneſs of Providence is, that 
the very dogs and cats which are brought 
thither from England, on the approach of 
winter change their . and ac- 
quire a much longer, ſoſter, and thicker 
coat of hair than they originally had. 

And as hair is a commodious dreſs for 

beaſts, ſo are feathers for birds. They are 
not only a good guard againſt wet and 
cold, but nicely placed every where on the 
body, to give them an eaſy paſſage through 
the air, and to waft them through that 
thin medium. How curious is their tex- 
ture for lightneſs, and withal cloſe and 
firm for ſtrength! and where it is neceſ- 
ſary they ſhould be filled, what a light, 
medullary ſubſtance are they filled with! 
ſo that even the ſtrongeſt parts, far from 
being a load to the body, rather help to 
make it light and buoyant. And how cu- 
rioully are the vanes of the feathers 
wrought with capillary filaments, neatly 
interwoven together, whereby they are 
ſufficiently cloſe and ſtrong, both to guard 
the body againſt the injuries of the wea- 
ther, and to impower the wings, like ſo 
many fails, to make ſtrong impulſes on the 
air in their flight. 

. No leſs curious is the cloathing of rep- 
tiles, How. well adapted are the rings of 
ſome, and the contortions of the ſkin of 


others, not only to fence the body ſuf - 


ficiently, but to enable them to creep, to 
perforate the earth, and to perform all the 
covering | | 


the earth · worms, made in the compleateſt 
manner, for making their paſſage through 
the earth, wherever their occaſions lead 
tiem, Their body is made throughout of 
rings, which have a curious appa- 
ratus of muſcles, that enable Gem with 
gre 


offices of their ſtate, better than any othe ; 
Obſerve, for- inſtance, the tegument of 


great ſtrength to dilate, extend, or con- 
tract their whole body. Each ring is 
likewiſe armed with tiff, ſharp prickles, 
which they can open at pleaſure, or ſhut 
cloſe to their body. Laſtly, under their 
ſkin there is a ſlimy juice, which they emit 
as occaſion requires, to lubricate the body, 
and facilitate their paſſage into the . 
) By all theſe means they are enabled, with 
eaſe and ſpeed, to work themſelves into 

the earth, which they could not do, were 


2 they covered with hair, feathers, ſcales, 
t or ſuch cloathing as any of the other 
t creatures. 

e How wiſely likewiſe are the inhabitants 
t of the waters cloathed! The ſhells of 
t ſome fiſhes, are a ſtrong guard to their 
f tender bodies, and conſiſtent enough with 
- their flow motion: while the ſcales and 
r fins of others afford them an eaſy and 

ſwift paſſage through the waters. 

Ir Admirable likewiſe is the ſagacity of 
e brute animals, in the conveniency and 
d method of their habitations. Their ar- 
ie chitectonic ſkill herein exceeds all the ſkill 
ch of man, With what inimitable art do 
at ſome of theſe poor, untaught creatures, 
* lay a parcel of rude ugly ſticks or ſtraws 
id together ! With what curiofity- do they 
f- line them within, yea, wind and place 
it, every hair, feather, or lock of wool, to 
1 guard and keep warm the tender bodies, 
m both of themſelves and their young l- And 
to with what art do they thatch over and 
u- coat their neſts without, to deceive the 
ers eye of the ſpeRators, as well as to guard 
tly and fence them againſt the injuries of the 
are weather! ; 

rd Even inſeQs, thoſe little, weak, tender 


creatures, what artifts are they in build- 
ſo ing their habitations ! How does the bee 
gather its comb from various flowers, the 
waſp from ſolid timber! With what ac- 


ep- curacy do other inſects perforate the 
of earth, wood, yea ſtone itſelf! Farther 
vof yet, with what care and neatneſs do moſt 
ſuf- of them line their houſes within, and ſeal 
> them up and fence them without! How 


artificially do others fold up the leaves of 
her trees; others glue light bodies together, 
and make floating houſes, to tranſport 


caſions require | 

Another inſtance of the wiſdom of him 
that made and governs the world, we 
have in the balance of creatures. The 


afford room and ſupport, to no more 


+ 
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themſelves to and fro, as their various oc- 


22 ſurface of the terraqueous globe, 
an every renovation, every inc 


329 
than a determinate number of all ſorts of 
creatures. And if they ſhould increaſe ta 
double- or treble the number, they muſt 
ſtarve or devour one another. To keep 
the balance even, the great Author of na- 
ture hath determined the life of all crea» 
tures to ſuch a length, and their increaſe ta 
ſuch a number, proportioned to their uſe 
in the world. The life indeed of ſome 
hurtful creatures is long ; of the lion in 
particular. But then their increaſe is ex- 
ceeding ſmall : and by that means they da 
not overſtock the world, On the other 
hand, where the increaſe is great, the 
lives of thoſe creatures are generally ſhort. 
And beſide this, they are of great uſe ta 
man, either for food or on other occaſions. 
This indeed ſhould be particularly ob- 
ſerved, as a ſignal inſtance of divine pro- 
vidence, that uſeful creatures are produced 
in great plenty : others in ſmaller num- 
bers. The prodigious increaſe of infe&s, 
both in and out of the waters, may exem- 
plify the former obſervation. For innu- 
merable creatures feed upon them, and. 
would periſh were it not for this ſupply. 
And the latter is confirmed by what. many 
have remarked : that creatures of lit 
uſe, or by their voraciouſneſs, pernicious, 
either ſeldom bring forth, or have but one 
or two at a birth. ; 

How remarkable is the deſtruction and 
. e of the whole animal creation! 

e ſurface of the earth is the inexhauſti- 
ble ſource whence both man and beaſt de- 
rive their ſubſiſtence. Whatever lives, 
lives on what vegetates, and vegetables, 


in their turn, live on whatever has lived 


or vegetated: it is impoſſible for any 
thing to live, without deſtroying ſome- 
thing elſe. It is thus only that animals 
2 ſubſiſt themſelves, and propagate their 
pecies. | 2. 

God in creating the firſt individual of 
each ſpecies, animal or vegetable, not only 
gave a form to the duſt of the earth, but 
a principle of life, incloſing in each a 
greater or ſmaller quantity of organical 
particles, indeſtruQible and common to alk 
organized beings, Theſe paſs from body 
to body, ſupporting the life, and miniſter- 
ing to the nutrition and growth of each. 
And when any body is reduced to aſhes, 
theſe organical particles, on which death 
hath no power, ſurvive and paſs into 
other beings, bringing with them nouriſh- 
ment and life, "Thus every production, 

AM by gene- 
ration 
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of that amazing reſervoir, and 


ration or nutrition, ſuppoſe a preceding 
deſtruction, a converſion of ſubſtance, an 
acceſſion of theſe organical particles, which 
ever ſubſiſting in an equal number, render 
nature always equally full of life. 


The total quantity of life in the uni- 


verſe is therefore perpetually the ſame, 
And whatever death ſeems to deſtroy, it 
deſtroys no part of that- primitive life, 
which is diftuſed thropgh all organized 


beings. Inſtead of injuring nature, it 


only cauſes it to ſhine with the greater 
laoftre. If death is permitted to cut down 
individuals, it is only, in order to make 


of the univerſe, by the reproduction of 


beings, à theatre ever crouded, a ſpec- 
tacle ever knew. But it is never per- 
mitted to deftroy the moſt inconſiderable 
ſpecies, | 

That beings may ſucceed each other, it 
is neceſſary that there be a deſtruction 


among them. Yet like a provident mo- 


ther, nature in the midſt 'of her inexhauſ- 
tible abundance,” has prevented any waſte, 
by the few ſpecies of carnivorous animals, 
and the few individuals of each ſpecies ; 
multiplying at the ſame time hoth the ſpe- 
cies and individuals of thoſe that feed on 
herba In vegetables ſhe ſeems to be 
profuſe, both with regard to the number 
and fertility of the ſpecies. 

In the ſea indeed all the ſpecies are 
carnivorous. But though they are 2 
tually preying upon, they never deſtrby 


each other, uſe their fruitfulneſs 1s 
equal to their depredation. 


Thus thre? ſucceſſive ages ſtands 
Firm fixt thy providenttal care 
Pleas'd with the works of thine own hands 

Thou doſt the waſtes of time repair. 

Let us add a few more reflections on the 
world in general. The ſame wiſe Being, 
who was pleaſed to make man, prepared 
for him alſo an habitation ſo advantage- 
ouſly placed, that the heavens and the reſt 
of the univerſe might ſerve it both as an 
ornament and a covering. He conſtructed 
likewiſe the air which man was to breathe, 
and the fire which was to ſaſtain his life, 
He prepared alſo metals, ſalts, and all 
terrreftrial elements to renew and maintain 
throughout all ages, whatever might be on 
any account neceſſary for the 1 itants 
of the earth. 

The ſame Divine Ruler is manifeſt in all 
the objects that compoſe the univerſe, It 
is he that cauſed the dry land to appear, 


-habitants, and adapted 


above the ſurface of the ocean, gauged he 


capacity 
proportioned it to the fluid it contains, 
e collects the riſing vapours, and cauſes 


them to diſtil in 2 ſhowers. At his 
his enlivening rays, 


command the ſun 
and the winds ſcatter the noxious effluvia, 
which if they were collected together might 
deſtroy the human race. 

He formed thoſe hills and lofty moun- 
tains which receive and retain the water 
within their bowels, in order to diſtribute 
it with ceconomy to the inhabitants of the 
plains, and to give it ſuch an impulſe, as 
might enable it- to overcome the uneven- 
neſs of the lands, and convey it to the re- 
moteſt habitations. 

He ſpread under the plains beds of clay, 
or compact earths, there to ſtop the waters, 
which, after a great rain, a oh their way 
through innumerable little paſſages. Theſe 
ſheets of water frequently remain in a level 
with the neighbouring rivers, and fill our 
wells' with their redundancy, or as thoſe 
ſubſide, flow.into them again. 

He proportioned the variety of plants in 
each country, to the exigencies of the in- 
e variety of the 
ſoils, to the nature of thoſe plants. 

He endued numerous animals with mild 


diſpoſitions, to make them the. domeſtics , 


of man; and taught the other animals to 
overn themſelves, with an averſion to 
ependence, in order to continue their 
ſpecies without loading man with too many 
cares. | 
If we more nearly ſurvey the animal 
and vegetable world, we find all animals 
and plants, have a certain and determined 
form, which is invariably the ſame. 80 
that if a monſter ever appear, it cannot 
ropagate its kind, and introduce a new 
pecies into the univerſe. Great indeed 
is the variety of organized bodies. But 


their number is limited. Nor is it poſſible 


to add a new genys either of plants or 
animals, to thoſe of which God has 


+ created the germina, and determined the 


- form, 


. The ſame A wer has created 
a preciſe number of ſimple elements, eſſen · 


tially different from each other, and inva- 


the ſame. By theſe he yaries the 
— of the univerſe, and at the ſame time 


prevents its deſtruction, by the very im- 


mutability of the nature and number of 

theſe elements, ſo that the world is for ever 

changed, and yet eternally the ſame. 
Vet if we would account for the e 
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of theſe elements, we are involved in end. 
leſs uncertainty. We can only ſay, he 


who has appointed their different uſes in 


all ages, has rendered thoſe uſes infallible, 
by the impoſſibility of either deſtroying or 
increaſing them. | 

Herein we read the charafters of his 

wer, Which is invariably obeyed ; of his 
wiſdom, which has abundantly provided 
for every thing; and of his tender kind- 
neſs toward man, for whom he has pro- 
vided ſervices equally various and infal- 
lible. It is an additional proof of his con- 
tinual care of his creatures, that though 
every thing be compoſed of ſimple ele- 
ments, all placed within our reach, yet no 
power is able to deſtroy the leaſt particle 
of them. Nothing but the ſame cauſe 
which was able to give them birth, can 


annihilate them, or change their nature. 


In truth, the deſign and will of the Crea- 
tor, is the only by fical cauſe of the ge- 
neral economy of the world: the only 
phyſical cauſe of every organized body, 
every germen that flouriſhes in it; the 
only phyſical cauſe of every minute ele- 
mentary particle, which enters into the 
compoiition of all. 

We muſt not then expect ever to have a 
clear and full conception of effects, na- 
tures, and cauſes, For where is the thing 
which we can fully conceive? We can no 
more comprehend either what body in 
general is, or any particular body, ſup- 
poſe a maſs of clay, or a ball of lead, than 
what a ſpirit, or what God is. 

If we turn our eyes to the minuteſt parts 
of animal life, we ſhall be loſt in aſtoniſh- 
ment]! And though every thing is alike 
eaſy to the Almighty, yet to us it is matter 
of the higheſt wonder, that in thoſe ſpecks 
of life, we find a greater number of mem- 
be's to be put in motion, more wheels and 
pullies to be kept going, and a greater va- 
nety of machinery, more elegance and 
workmanſhip (ſo to ſpeak) in the compo- 
tion, more beauty and ornament in the 
fniſhing, than are ſeen in the enormous 
bulk of the crocodile, the 9 or the 
whale, Vea, they ſeem to be the effects 
of ay art, as much more exquiſite, as the 
movements of a watch are, Top thoſe of a 
coach or a waggon, 


Hence we learn, that an atom to God is l 


as 2 world, and a world but as an atom; 
Juſt as to him, one day is as a thouſand years, 
ard a thouſand years but as one day. Every ſpe- 
dies likewiſe of theſe animalculz may ſerve 
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to correct our pride, and ſhew how inade 


quate our notions are, to the real nature 
of things. How extremely little can we 
poſſibly know, either of the largeſt or 
ſmalleſt part of the creation? We are fur- 
niſhed with organs capabie of diſcerning, 
to a certain degree of great or little only, 
Alt beyond is as far beyond the reach of 
our conceptions, as if it had never exiſted, 
Proofs of a wiſe, a good, and powerful 
Being are indeed deducible from every 
thing around us: but the extremely great 
and the extremely ſmall, ſeem to furniſh 
us with thoſe that are moſt convincing. 
And perhaps, if duly conſidered, the fabric 
of a world, and the fabric of a mite, may 
be found equally ſtriking and concluſive. 
Glaſſes diſcover to us numberleſs kinds 
of living creatures, quite indiſcermble to 
the naked eye. And how many thouſand 
kinds may there be, gradually decreaſing 
in ſize, which we cannot ſee by any help 
whatever? Yet to all theſe we muſt believe 
God has not only appointed the moſt wiſe | 
means for preſervation and propagation, 
but has adorned them with beauty equal, 


at leaſt, to any thing our eyes have ſeen. 


In ſhort, the world around us is the 
mighty volume wherein God has declared 
himſelf. Human languages and characters 
are different in different nations. And 
thoſe of one nation.are not underſtood by 
the reſt. But the book of nature is written 
in an univerſal character, which every man 
may read in his own language. It con- 
ſits not of words, but things, which pie- 
ture out the divine perfections. The fir- 
mament every where expanded, with all 
its ſtarry hoſt, declares the immenſity and 
magnificence, the 2 and wiſdom of its 
Creator. Thunder, lightning, ftorms, 
earthquakes and volcanoes, ſhewthe terror 
of his wrath. Seaſonable rains, ſun-ſhine . 
and harveſt, denote his bounty and good- 
neſs, and demonſtrate how he opens his hand, 
and fills all living things with plenteouſneſs. 
The conſtantly ſucceeding generations of 
plants and animals, im e eternity of 


imp 
their firſt cauſe. Life, (Abiding in mil- 


lions of different forms, ſhews the vaſt 


diffuſion of his - animating power, and 


death the infinite diſproportion between 
him and every living thing. | 
Even the actions of animals are an elo- 
uent and a pathetic language, Thoſe 
t want the help of wan have a thouſand 
engaging ways, which like the voice of 
God ſpeaking to his heart, 'command him 
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to preſerve and cheriſh them. In the 
mean time the motions or looks of thoſe 
which might do him harm, ftrike him with 
terror, and warn him, either to fly from or 
arm himſelf againſt them. Thus it is, 
that every of nature directs us to 
nature's God. 

The reader will eaſily excuſe our con- 
cluding this chapter alſo, with an extract 
from Mr. Hervey. 

In all the animal world, we find no tribe, 
no individual neglected by its Creator. 
Even the ignoble creatures are moſt wiſely 
cireumſtanced and moſt liberally accom- 
modated. 

They all rate in that particular 
ſeaſon, which ſupplies them with a ſtock of 
proviſions, ſufficient not only for them- 
ſelves, but for their increaſing families. 
The ſheep yean, when there is herbage to 
fill their udders, and create milk for their 
lambs. 'The birds hatch their young, when 
new-born inſets ſwarm on every ſide. So 
that the caterer, whether it be the male or 
the female parent, needs only to alight on 
the ground, or make a little excurſion into 
the air, and find a feaſt ready dreſled for 
the mouths at home. 2 

Their love to their offspring, while they 
are helpleſs, is invincibly ſtrong: whereas 
the moment are able to ſhift for them- 
ſelves it vaniſhes as though it had never 
been. The hen that marches at the head 
of her little brood, would fly at a maſtiff 
in their defence. Yet within a few weeks, 
ſhe leaves them to the wide world, and 
does not even know them any more. 

If the God of Iſrael inſpired Bezaleel 
and Aholiah with wiſdom and knowledge 
in all manner of workmanſhip, the God 
of nature has not been wantiag, in his in- 
ſtructions to the fowls of the air. The 
ill with which they ered their houſes, 
and adjuſt their apartments is inimitable. 
The caution with which they hide their 
abodes from the ſearching eye, or in- 

truding hand, is admirable. No general, 
though fruitful in expedients, could build 
ſo. commodious a lodgement. Give the 
moſt celebrated artificer the ſame materials, 
_ which theſe weak and unexperienced 
creatures uſe. Let a Jones or a Demoivre 
have only ſome rude ſtones or ugly flicks, 
a few bits of dirt or ſcraps of hair, a lock 
of wool, or a coarſe ſprig of moſs: and 
what works could they produce ? We extol 
the commander, Who knows how to take 


advantage of the ground; who by every 


circumſtance embarraſſes the forces of hi; 
enemy, and advances the ſucceſs of hi; 
own, Does not this praiſe belong to ths 
feathered leaders? Who fix their penſile 
camp, on the dangerous branches that 
wave aloft in the air, or dance over the 
ſtream ? By this means the vernal gale 
rock their cradle, and the murmuring 
waters lull the young, while both concur 
to terrify their enemies, and keep them at 
a diſtance. Some hide their little houſhold 
from view, amidſt the ſhelter of intangled 
furze. Others remove it from diſcovery, 
in the centre of a thorny thicket. And 
by one ftratagem or another they are 
generally as ſecure, as if they intrenched 
themſelves in the earth. 

If the ſwan has large ſweeping wings, 


and a copious ſtock of feathers, to ſpread 


over his callow young, the wren makes 
up by contrivance what is wanting in her 
bulk. Small as ſhe is, ſhe will be obliged 
to nurſe up a very numerous iſſue. There- 
fore with ſurpriſing judgment ſhe deſigns, 
and with wonderful diligence finiſhes 
her neſt, It is a neat oval, bottomed and 
vaulted over with a regular concave: 
within made ſoft with down, witiout 
thatched with moſs, only a ſmall aperture 
left for her entrance. By this means the 
enlivening heat of her body is greatly 
encreaſed during the time of incubation. 
And her young no ſooner burſt the ſhell, 
than they and themſelves ſcreened from 
the annoyance of the weather, and com- 
fortably repoſed, till they gather ftrength 
in the warmth of a bagnio. 

Perhaps we have been accuſtomed to 
look upon inſets, as ſo many rude ſcraps 
of creation, but if we examine them with 
attention, they will appear ſome of the 
molt poliſhed pieces of divine workman- 
ſhip. Many of them are decked with the 
richeſt finery, Their eyes are an aſſem- 
blage of microſcopes : the common fly, 
for inſtance, who, ſurrounded with enemies, 
has neither ſtrength to reſiſt, nor a place 
of retreat to ſecure herſelf. For this rea- 
ſon ſhe has need to be very vigilant, and 
always upon her guard. But her head i 
ſo fixed that it cannot turn to ſee what 
paſſes, either behind or around her. Pro- 
vidence therefore has given her, not barely 
a retinue, but more than a legion of eyes: 
inſomuch that a-fingle fly is ſuppoſed to be 
miſtreſs of no leſs than eight thouſand. 
By the help. of this truly amazing apps 


ratus, ſhe ſees on every fide, with the 
b vtmoſt 
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umoſt eaſe and ſpeed, though without any 
motion of the eye, or flection of the neck. 
The dreſs of inſects is a veſture of re- 
ſplendent colours ſet with an arrangement 
of the brighteſt gems, Their wings are 
the fineſt expanſion imaginable, compared 
to which lawn is as coarſe as ſackcloth. 
The caſes, which encloſe their wings, 
glitter with the fineſt varniſh, are ſcooped 
into ornamental flutings, are ſtudded with 
radiant ſpots, or pinked with elegant holes. 
Not one but is endued with weapons to 
ſeize their prey, and dexterity to eſca 
their foe, to diſpatch the buſineſs of their 
ſtation, and enjoy the pleaſure of their 
ht if the eleph diſtinguiſhed 
What if the elephant is diſtingui 
by his huge proboſcis ? The uſe of this is 


anſwered in theſe his meaneſt relations, by 


their curious feelers, remarkable, if not 
for their enormous ſize, yet for their ready 
flexion and quick ſenſibility. By theſe 
they explore their way in the darkeſt 
road: by theſe they diſcover and avoid, 
whatever might defile their neat apparel, 
or endanger their tender lives. 

Every one admires the majeſtic horſe. 
With how rapid career does he bound 
along the plain! Yet the 2 
ſprings ſorward with a bound abundantly 
more impetuous. The ant too, in pro- 
portion to his ſize, excels him both in 


ſwiftneſs and ſtrength: and will climb 
precipices, which the moſt eous 
courſer dares not attempt to ſcale. If the 


ſnail moves more ſlowly, ſhe has however 
no need to the ſame way twice over: 
becauſe whenever ſhe departs, wherever 
ſhe removes, ſhe is always at home. _ 


The eagle, it is true, is privileged with 


pinions that out-ſtrip the wind. Yet neither 
is that r outcaſt, the e e 
diregarded by Divine Providence. uſe 
the is to dig her cell in the earth, her paws 
ſerve for a pick - axe and ſpade. Her eye 
is ſunk deep into its ſocket, that it may 
not be hurt by her rugged ſituation. And 
as it needs very litle light, ſhe. has no 
reaſon to complain of her dark abode. So 
that her ſubterranean habitation, which 
ſome might call a dungeon, yields her all 
the ſafety of a fortified caſtle, and all the 
(lights of a decorated grot. 5 
ven the ſpider, though abborred by 
* is ws care 3 aining heaven, 
is to erſe trepannin 
the 3 Suitably to her — | 
ploy, ſhe has bags of glutinous moiſture, 


* 
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From this ſhe ſpins a clammy thread, and 
weaves it into a tenacious net. This ſhe 
ſpreads in the moſt opportune place. But 
knowing her appearance would deter him 
fram approaching, ſhe then retires out of 
ſight. Yet ſhe conſtantly keeps within 
diſtance; ſo as to receive immediate in- 
telligence when any thing falls into her 
toils, ready to ſpring out in the very in- 
ſtant. And it is obſervable, when winter 
chills the air, and no more inſets rove 
through it, knowing her labour would be 
in vain, ſhe leaves her ſtand, and diſcon- 
tinues her work. 


I muſt not forget the inhabitants of the 
hive. The bees ſubſiſt as a regular com- 


munity, And their indulgent Creator has 
given them all implements neceſſary either 
or building their combs, or compoſing 
their honey. They have each a portable 
veſſel, in which they bring home their 
collected ſweets : Io they have the moſt 
commodious ſtore-houſes, wherein they de- 
poſit them. They readily diſtinguiſh every - 
lant, which affords materials for their 
uſineſs: and are complete practitionera 
in the arts of ſeparation refinement. 
They are aware that the vernal bloom and 
ſummer ſun continue but for a ſeaſon. 
Therefore improve to the utmoſt 
every 2 ur, and lay up a ſtock 
ſufficient to lupply the whole ſtate, till their 
flowery harveſt returns. Wk 
If the maſter of this lower creation is 
ennobled with the powers of reaſon, the 
meaneſt claſſes of ſenſitive beings, are 
endued with the faculty of inſtinct: a ſa- 
gactty which 1s neither derived from ob- 
ervation, nor waits the finiſhing of expe- 
rience : which without a tutor | 
them all neceſſary ſkill, and enables them 
without a pattern to perform every need- 
ful operation. And what is more re- 
markable, it never miſleads them, either 
into erroneous principles, or pernicious 
practices: nor ever fails them in the moſt 
nice and difficult of their undertakings. 
Let us ſtep into another element, and 

juſt viſit the watery world. There is not 
one among the innumerable myriads, that 
ſwim the dleſs 'ocean, but is watched 
over by the ſovereign eye, and ſupported 
by his Almighty hand. He has condeſ- 
cended even to beautify them. He has 

iven the moſt exact proportion to their 


the gayeſt colours to their ſkin, and 
a poliſhed ſurface to their ſcales. The 
eyes of ſome are ſurrounded with a oy 
| | . 
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acircle: the back of others diverſified with 
crimſon ſtaine. View them when they 
lance along the ftream, or when they are 
from their native brine, the ſilver is 
not more bright, nor the rainbow more 
glowing than their vivid, gloſſy hues, 
But as they have neither hands nor feet, 
how can they help themſelves, or eſcape 
their enemies? By the beneficial, as well 
as ornamental furniture of fins. Theſe 
when expanded, like maſts above, and 
ballaſts below, poiſe their floating bodies, 
and keep them ſteadily upright. The 
are likewiſe greatly aſſiſted by the flexibi- 


lity and vigorous activity of their tails: 


with which they ſhoot through the paths 
of the ſea, ſwifter than a veſſel with all its 
fails. But we are loft in wonder at the ex- 
-quifite contrivance and delicate formation 
of their gills: by which they are accom» 


modated, even in that denſe medium, with 


the benefits of reſpiration! A piece of 
mechaniſm this, indulged to the meaneſt of 
the fry : yet infinitely ſurpaſſing, in the 
fineneh, of its ſtructure and operation, 
whatever is curious in the works of art, or 
commodious in the palaces of princes. 


$ 6. Obſervations on the difference between 
things natural and artificial. 


If we examine the fineſt needle by the 
microſcope, the point of it appears about 
a quarter of-an inch broad, and its figure 
neither round nor flat, but irregular and 


unequal. And the ſurface, however ſmooth 


and bright it may ſeem to the naked eye, 
is then ſeen full of raggedneſe, holes, and 
ſcratches, like an iron bar from the forge. 
But examine in the ſame manner the ſting 
of a bee, and it appears to have in every 

t a poliſh moſt amazingly beautiful, 


without the leaſt flaw, or inequal ity, and 
ends in a point too fine to be diſcerued 


by any glaſs whatever: and yet this js 


only the outward ſheath of far more ex- 


iſite inſtruments. 
A ſmall piece of the fineſt lawn, from 
the diſtance and holes between its threads, 
pears like a lattice or hurdle. And 
le threads themſelves ſeem coarſer than 


. the yarn wherewith ropes are made for 
© anchors. Fine Bruſſels lace will look as 


— 


if it were made of a thick, rough, uneven 
hair-line, intwiſted or clotted together in a 
very aukward and unartful manner. But 
a filkivorm's web on the niceſt eee 
appears perfectly ſmooth: and ſhining, an 

2 finer than any ſpinſter in the world 
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can make, as the ſmalleſt twine is than & 
thickeſt cable. A pod of this filk wi 
Into nine hundred and thirty yards. And 
as it is two threads twiſted together all the 
5 ſo it really contains one thouſand 
eight hundred and ſixty; and yet weighs but 
two grains and an half. What an exquiſite 
ſineneſs! and yet this is nothing to the filk 
that iſſued from the worm's mouth when 
newly hatched. | 

The ſmalleſt dot which ean be made 
with a pen, appears through a glaſs, a vaſt 
irregular ſpot, rough, jagged, and uneven 
about all its edges. The fineſt writing 
(ſuch as the Lord's Prayer in the compal; 
of a ſilver penny) ſeems as ſhapeleſs and 
uncouth as if wrote in Runic characters. 
But the ſpecks of moths, beetles, flies, and 
other inſets, are moſt accurately circular: 
and all the lines and marks about them are 
N to the utmoſt poſſibility of exact- 
neſs. 

Our fineſt miniature paintings appear 
before a microſcope, as 1 * 
Plaiſtered on with a trowel. Our ſmootheſt 

liſnings are ſhown to be mere roughneſs, 

! of gaps and flaws. Thus do the works 
of art ſink, upon an accurate examination, 
On the contrary, the nearer we examine 
the works of nature, even in the leaſt and 
meaneſt of her prodattions, the more we 
are convinced, nothing is to be found there 
but beauty and perfection. View the 
numberleſs ſpecies of inſects, what exact- 
neſs and ſymmetry ſhall we find in all 
their organs ! What a profuſion of colour- 
ing, azure, n, vermilion 3 what fringe 
and embroidery on every part! How high 
the finiſhing, how inimitable the poliſh we 
every where behold ! Yea, view the ani- 
malculz, inviſible to the naked eye, thoſe 
breathing atoms ſo ſmall, they are almoſt 
all workmanſhip : in them too we diſcover 
the ſame multiplicity of parts, diverſity 
of figures, and variety of motions, as in 
the largeſt animals, How amazing! 
curious muſt the internal ſtructure of theſe 
creatures be! how minute the bones, 
joints, muſcles, and tendons! how ex- 
quiſitely delicate the veins, arteries, nerves! 
what multitudes of veſſels and circula- 
tions muſt + be contained in this narrow 
compaſs ! and yet all have ſufficient room 
for their ſeveral offices, without interfering 
with each other ! | : 
The fame + ee and beauty 18 
found in vegetables. Every ſtalk, bud, 
flower, and ſeed, diſplays a figure, a pro- 

X portion, 
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jon, an harmony, beyond the reach of 
— is not a weed whoſe every leaf 
does not ſhew a multiplicity of pores and 
veſſels curiouſly diſpoſed for the convey» 
ance of juices, to ſupport and nouriſh it, 


and which is not adorned with innumerable 


graces to embelliſh it. N 
But ſome may aſk, to what purpoſe has 
nature beſtowed ſo much expence on ſo 
inſignificant creatures? I anſwer, this 
very thing proves they are not ſo inſigni- 
ficant, as we fondly ſuppoſe. This beauty 
is given them either for their own ſake, 
that they themſelves may be delighted 
with it, or for ours; that we may obſerve 
in them the amazin er and goodneſs 
of the Creator. If the former, they are 
of conſequence in .the account of their 
Maker, and therefore deſerve our regard. 
If the latter, then it is certainly oar duty 
to take notice of, and admire them. 
In ſhort, the whole univerſe is a picture, 
in which are diſplayed the perfections of 
the Deity. It ſhews not only his exiſtence, 
but his unity, his power, his wiſdom, his 
independence, his goodneſs. His unity 
appears in the harmony we cannot but 
fe in all the parts of nature; in that one 
imple end to which they are directed, and 
the conformity of all the means thereto. 
On every we diſcern, either ſimple 
elements or compound bodies, which have 
all different actions and offices. What the 
fire inflames, the water quenches : what 
one wind freezes, another thaws. But 


theſe and a thouſand. other operations, ſo 


ſeemingly repugnant to each other, do 
; nevertheleſs. all in a wonderful 
manner, to produce one effect. And all 


are ſo neceſſary to the main deſign, that 


were the agency of any one deſtroyed, an 
anterruption of the order and harmony of 
the creation muſt immediately. enſue. 

_ "Suppoſe, for inſtance, the wind to be 
taken away, and all ſociety is in the 
utmoſt diſorder. Navigation is at a ſtand, 


and all our commerce with foreign na- 


tions deſtroyed. On the other hand the 


vapo iſed from the ſea would remain 
ſalpended, juſt where they roſe. 
ſequently we ſhould. be deprived of that 


uſeful covering the .clouds, which now 


ſcreens us from the ſcorching heat: yea, 
and of the fruitful rains. So our land 
would de parched up, the fruits of the 
earth wither, animals die, through hunger 
and thirſt, and all nature languiſn and 
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droop. All the parts of nature therefore 
were conſtituted for the aſſiſtance of each 
other, and all undeniably prove the unity 
of their Omniſcient Creator. 

His power appears in the whole frame 
of creation, * his wiſdom in every part 
of it. His independence is pointed out 
in the inexhauſtible variety of beaſts, birds, 
fiſhes and inſets: and his goodneſs, in 
taking care of every one of theſe, openi 
his hand, and filling all things living with 
plenteouſneſs. 8. 

Every thing is calculated by Divine 
Wiſdom, to make us wiſer and better. 
And this is the ſubſtance of true philoſophy. 
We cannot know much. In vain does our 
ſhallow reaſon attempt to fathom the myſ- 
teries of nature, and to pry into the ſecrets 
of the Almighty. is ways are paſt 
finding out. The eye of a little worm is 
a ſubje& capable of exhauſting all our 
boaſted ſpeculations. But we may love 
much. And herein we may be aſſiſted by 
contemplating the wonders of his crea- 
tion. Indeed he ſeems to have laid the 
higheſt claim to this tribute of our love, 
by the .care he has taken to manifeſt his 
-goodneſs in the moſt conſpicuous manner, 
while at the ſame time he has concealed 
from us the moſt curious particulars, with 
regard to the eſſences and ſtructure of his 
works. And to this our ignorance it is 
owing, that we fancy ſo many things to be 
aſelel in the creation. But a deep ſenſe 
of his goodneſs will ſatisfy all our doubts, 
and reſolve all our ſeruples. | 
$ 7. Conſiderations on the nature of Man. 

Near 6000 years are elapſed fince the 
creation. At firſt there were only two 
human beings. When the flood came 
upon the earth, which was 1656- years 
from the beginning of time, theſe two had 
increaſed, according to a, moderate com- 
putation, to the number of 10,737,418,249 
perſons, From Noah and his family are 
ſprung the preſent race of nen, and are 
generally ſuppoſed to be only about 
358,000,000 perſons. , 5 
If we proceed from the number to the 
nature of reaſonable beitigs, we ſhall find 
much of the wiſdom and goodneſs of God 
diſplayed in the ſtructure of the human 

y, as well as in the all- directing mind. 

« Let us begin with the leſs adorned, bur 
more ſolid parts, thoſe which ſupport; and 
which contain the reſt, Firſt, you have a 
= i 
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extremity of the ſole, are ſhod with a tough they one entire bone, they would be utterly 
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{yſtem of bones, caſt in a variety of moulds, 
in a variety of ſizes: all ftrong, that they 
may bear up the machine, yet light, that 
they may not weigh us down : bored with 
an inward cavity to contain the moiſtening 
marrow, and perforated with fine duQs, to 
admit the nouriſhing veſſels. Inſenſible 
themſelves, they are covered with a mem- 
brane, exquiſitely ſenſible, which warns 
them of, and ſecures them from the annoy- 
ance of any burtful friction; and alſo 

ſerves the muſcles from being fretted in 
their action, by the hard and rough ſub- 
ſtance of the They are largeſt at 


the extremities, that they may be joined Such 


more firmly, and not ſo eaſily diſlocated. 
The manner of their articulation is truly 
admirable, and remarkably various: yet 
never varied without demonſtrating ſome 
wiſe deſign, and anſwering ſome valuable 
end. Frequently when two are united, the 
one is nicely rounded and capped with a 
ſmooth ſubſtance; the other is ſcooped into 
an hollow of the ſame dimenſions to receive 
it. And both are lubricated with an unc- 
tuous fluid, to facilitate the rotation. 

The feet compoſe the firmeſt pedeſtal, 
infinitely beyond all that ſtatuary can ac- 
compliſh; capable of altering its form, and 


extending its fize, as different circum- 


ſtances require. They likewiſe contain a 
ſet of the niceſt ſprings, which help to 
place the body in a variety of attitudes, 
and qualify it for a multiplicity of motions. 
The undermoſt part of the heel, and the 


inſenſible ſubſtance: a kind of natural ſan- 
dal, which never wears out, never wants 
repair: and-which prevents an undue com- 
flion of the veſſels by the weight of the 
v. The legs and thighs are like ſtately 


* columns, ſo articulated that they are com- 


modious for walking, and yet do not ob- 
ſtrat the eaſy poſture fitting. The 
legs ſwell out towards the top with a gen- 
teel projection, and are wrought off 
towards the bottom: a variation which 


beauty. „ 
The ribs, turned into a regular arch, 
are 8 for the act of reſpi- 


ration. form a ſafe lodgement for 
pr nr pry ſome of the moſt im- 


2 organs of life, The back bone is 


* 


| „ not only to ſtrengthen the body, 
din its moſt capacious ſtore-rooms, 
bar. alſo to bring down the continuation of 


* 
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row. It both conveys and guards this fl. 
ver cord, as Solomon terms it, and by 
commodious outlets tranſmits it to all part. 
Had it been only ſtrait and hollow, it 
might have ſerved theſe purpoſes. Bu 
then the loins maſt have been inflexible; 
to avoid which, it conſiſts of very ſhort 


bones, knit together by cartilages, This 
peculiarity of Ee gives it the plianey 


of an oſier, with the firmneſs of an oak. 
By this means it is capable of various in- 
flections, without bruiſing the ſoft marrow, 
or diminiſhing that ſtrength which is ne- 
geſſary to ſupport all the upper ſtories, 
a formation in any other of the ſolids, 
muſt have occaſioned great inconvenience, 
Here it is unſpeakably uſeful, a maſter- 
piece of creating ſkill, + 

The arms are exactly proportioned to 
each other, to preſerve the equilibrium of 
the ſtructure. Theſe being the guards 
that defend, and the miniſters that ſerve 
the whole body, are* fitted for the moſt 
diverſified and extenſive operations: firm 
with bone, yet not weighty with fleſh, and 
capable of performing all uſeful motions. 
They bend inwards and turn outwards : 
they move upwards or downwards, They 
wheel about in whatever direction we 
pleaſe. To theſe are added the hands, 
terminated by the fingers, not of the ſame 
length, nor of equal bigneſs, but in both 
reſpects different, which gives the more 
beauty, and far greater uſefulneſs. Were 
they all fleſh, they would be weak: were 


inflexible :. but conſiſting of various little 
bones and muſcles; what ſhape can they 
not aſſume ? Being placed at the end of the 
arm, the ſphere of their action is exceed- 
wgly enlarged. Their extremities are an 
flemblage of fine tendinous fibres, acute! 


ſenſible : which notwithſtanding are deſ- 


tined to almoſt inceſſant employ, and fre- 
quently among rugged objects. For this 
reaſon: they are overlaid with nails, which 
preſervethem from any painful impreſſions, 
In the hand we have a caſe of the ſineſt 
inſtruments. To thoſe we owe thoſe beau- 
tiful ſtatues, this melodious trumpet, of 
the ſtrength of the hand-tne talleſt firs fall, 
and the largeſt oaks deſcend from the 
mountains. Faſhioned by the hand they 
are a floating warehouſe, and carry the 
productions of art and nature from Britain 
to Japan. | | 
hand is the origi 3 
nts, b 
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afcertains our dominion over all the ele- 
ments and over every creature. Though 
we have not the ſtrength of the horſe, 
ſwiſtneſs of the greyhound, or the quick 
ſcent of the ſpaniel, yet directed by the un- 
derſtanding, and enabled by the hand, we 
tan as it were make them all our own. 
Theſe ſhort hands have found a way to 
penetrate the bowels of the earth, to touch 
the bottom of the ſea. Theſe feeble hands 
can manage the wings of the wind, arm 
themſelves with the violence of fire, and 
tuoſity of water. How greatly are 
we indebted to. our wiſe mc for this 
diſtinguiſhing, this invaluable member 
Above all is the head, for the reſidence 
of the brain, ample to receive, and firm 
to defend it. It has a communication with 
all, eve i the remoteſt parts; has outlets for 
diſpatching couriers to all quarters, and 


couriers ro all quarters, and 
N rr 


ments wherein to poſt centinels, for various 
offices: to expedite whoſe operations the 
whole turns on a curious pivot, nicely con- 
trived to afford the largeſt and freeſt cir- 
cumvolutions. 7 1 85 

This is ſcreened from heat, defe 
from cold, and at the ſame time beauti- 
fed by the hair: a decoration ſo delicate, 
u no art can ſupply, ſo perfectly light, as 
do way to encumber the wearer. 

While other animals are e in their 
iſpect, the attitude of man 1s erect, which 
is by far the moſt graceful, and beſpeaks 
ſuperiority. It is by far the moſt commo- 
dious, for proſecution of all our extenſive 
deſigns. It is likewiſe ſafeſt, leſs expoſed 
to dangers, and better contrived to repel 
or avoid them. Does it not alſo remind 
us of our noble original, and our ſublime. 
end? Our original, which was the breath 
of the Almighty: our end, which was the 
enjoyment of him in glory? | 

hus much for the rafters and beams of 
the houſe. Let us now ſurvey the lodyings 
within. Here are ligaments, a tough and 
arran of fibres, to unite the 
ſeveral and render what would other- 
miſc be an unwieldy jumble, a well-com- 
and ſelf-m le ſyſtem : mem- 
ranes, thin and flexile tunicles, to i 
the fleſhy parts, to connect ſome, and fo 
2 ſeparation between others: arteries, the 
nvers of our little world, that ſtriking out as 


they. go, into numberleſs {inal canals, viſit 


ery” ſtreet, yea, every apartment in che 
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other : breaking into a new track, they 
fetch a little circuit, and afterwards return 


eludes the impediment, flows on, and ſoon. 


regains its wonted courſe. _ 


veins receive the blood from the ar- 


teries, and re-convey it to the heart... The 


preſſure of the blood is not near ſo forcible 


in theſe as in the arteries. Therefore their 
texture is conſiderably ſlighter. Such an 
exact œconomiſt is nature, amidſt all her 
liberality! In many of theſe canals, the 
current, though widening. continually, is 
obliged to puſh. its way againſt the perpen- 


dicular : hereby it is expoſed.to the danger 


of falling back and overloading the yeſicls, 
To prevent this, valves are interpoſed at 
proper diſtances, which are no bindrance 
to the regular paſſage, but prevent the re- 
flux, and facilitate the paſſage of the blood 
to the grand receptacle, But theſe valves 
are only where the blood. is conſtrained to 


climb: where the aſcent ceaſes, they ceaſe £ 


alſo. . * 
Here are glands to filtrate the — 
fluids, each of which is an aſſert "3 
veſſels, complicated with ſeeming confu- 
ſion, but with perfect regularity. Zach 
forms a ſecretion far more curious than the 
moſt admired operations of chymiſtry. 


Muſcles, compoſed of the fineſt fibres, ft 


endued with incredible 3 12 


_ after a variety of patterns, Ll in the 
- higheſt taſte for elegance and couveniency.  - 
"Theſe are the inſtruments of motion, a 


at 8 ſve will execute their 
functions qui as. ightni ing: nerves, 5 
. v998 9 e muſcles 
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ort time deſtroy the machine. 


work, diffuſe the power of ſenſation through 
the body, and upon any impreſſion from 
without, give all needful intelligence to 


the ſoul: Veſicles, diſtended with an unctu- 


ous matter, in ſome places compoſe a ſoft 
cuſhion ; as in the calf of the leg, whoſe 
large muſcles, mixt with fat, are of ſingu- 
lar ſervice to thoſe important bones. 'T his 
flanks and fortifies them, like a vey baſ- 
tion, ſupports and cheriſhes them, like a 
ſoft pillow. In other places they fill up the 
vacuities, and ſmooth the inequalities of 
the fleſh. _ Inwardly they ſupply the ma- 
chine for motion; outwardly they render 
it ſmooth and graceful. 

The ſkin, like a curious ſurtout, covers 
the whole, formed of the moſt delicate net- 


work, whoſe meſhes are minute, and whoſe 


threads are multiplied, even to a prodigy : 
the meſhes are ſo minute, that nothing 
paſſes them, which is diſcernible by the 
eye; though they diſcharge every moment 
myriads and myriads of ſuperfluous incum- 
brances. The threads are ſo multiplied, 


that neither the point of the ſmalleſt needle, 


nor the infinitely finer lance of a gnat, can 
pierce any part without drawing blood, and 


© cauſing an uneaſy ſenſation. Conſequently, 


without wounding by ſo ſmall a puncture, 
both a nerve and- a vein ! | 
But a courſe of inceſſant action muſt ex- 


be ein and 


unleſs both are properly recruited, in a 
For this 
reaſon it is furniſhed with the organs, and 
endued with the powers ef nutrition: 
teeth, the foremoſt, thin and ſharp, to bite 
aſunder the food ; the hindermoſt, broad 
and ſtrong, indented with ſmall cavities, 
the better to grind in pieces what is tranſ- 
mitted to them. But in children the far- 
mation of teetiu is poſtponed till they have 


5 occaſion for them. 


Were the teeth, like other bones, co- 
ered with the perioſteum, chewing would 
give much pain. Were they quite naked, 
they would ſoon decay and periſh. Lo 
guard againſt both, they are overlaid with 


à neat enamel, harder than the bone itſelf, 


which gives no pain in chewing, and yet 


- ſecures them from various injuries. 


The Hps prevent the food from ſlipping 


cout of the mouth, and, afliſted by the 


tongue, return it to the grinders. While 
*they do this in concert with the cheeks, 


tdey ſqueeze a thin liquor from the adja- 


cent glands. This moiſtens tue food and 


= prepares it for digeſtion. When the mouth 


Reg 
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is inactive theſe are nearly cloſed : hy 
when we ſpeak or eat, their moiſture being 
then neceſiary, is expreſt as need require, 

But the food could not deſcend mere) 
by its own weight, through a narrow and 
clammy paſſage into the ſtomach. I here. 
fore to effect this, muſcles both ſtrait and 
circular are provided. The former inlarge 


the cavity, and give an eaſy admittance, 


The latter, cloſing behind the deſcending 
aliment, preſs it downward. But before 
the food enters the gullet, it muſt of ne- 
ceſlity paſs over the orifice of the wind- 
pipe : whence it is in danger of falling 
upon the lungs, which might occaſion in- 
ſtant death. To obviate this, a moveable 
lid is placed, 'which when the ſmalleſt par. 
ticle advances, is pulled down and ſhut 
cloſe, but as ſoon as it is ſwallowed, is let 
looſe and ſtands open. Thus the important 
pals is always made ſure againſt any noxi- 
ous approaches; yet always left free for 
the air, and open for reſpiration, 

The food deſcending into the ſtomach, 
is not yet ready for the bowels. There- 
fore that great receiver is ſtrong to bear, 
and preper to detain it, till it is wrought 
into the ſmootheſt pulp imaginable. From 
hence it 1s diſcharged by a gentle force, 
and paſſes gradually into the inteſtines. 

Near the entrance waits the gall-blad- 
der, ready to pour its ſalutary juice upon 
the aliment, which diſſolves any thing 
viſcid, ſcours the inteſtines, and keeps all 
the fine apertures clear. This bag, as the 
ſtomach fills, is preſt thereby, and then 
only diſcharges its contents. It is allo 
furniſhed with a valve of a very peculizr, 
namely, of a ſpiral form : through which 
tue deterſive liquid cannot -haſtily pour, 
but muſt gently oe. Admirable con- 
ſtruction! which, without any care of ours, 
gives the needful ſupply, and no more. 

The nutriment then purſues its way 
tiarongh the mazes of the inteſtines : which 
by a wormlike motion protrude it and 
force its ſmall particles into the lactea 
veſſels. Thele are a ſeries of the finck 
ſtrainers, ranged in countleſs multitudes all 
2822 ſides of the winding paſſage. Had 
this been ſtrait or ſhort, the pod could net 
have reſigned a ſufficient quantity of its 
nouriſhing particles. Therefore it is an- 
fully convolved and greatly extended, that 
whatever paſſes may be ſifted thorough!y. 
As the zliment proceeds, it is more and 


more drained of its nutricious juices, 11 
conſequence of this, it would become han 


an 


* 
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and pain the tender parts, but that glands 
are polted in proper places, to diſcharge a 
lubricated fluid. Theſe are {maller or 
fewer near the ſtomach, becauſe there the 
aliment is moiſt enough: whereas in the 
bowels remote from the ſtomach, they are 
either multiplied or enlarged. - | 

The chyle drawn off by the lacteals is 
carried through millions of ducts, too fine 
even for the microſcope to diſcover. To 
this it is owing that nothing enters the 
blood, but What is capable of paſlin 
trough the fineſt veſſels, It is then lodge 
in ſeveral commodious cells (the glands of 
the meſentery) and there mixt with a thin 
diluting lymph, which makes it more apt 
to flow. Hence it is conveyed to the com- 
mon receptacle, and mounts through a per- 
pendicular tube into the laft ſubclavian 
rein. This tube lies contiguous to the 
great artery, whoſe ſtrong pulſation drives 
on the fluid, and enables it to aſcend and 
unload its treaſure, at the very door of the 
heart, 

But the chyle is as yet in too crude a ſtate, 
to be fit for the animal functions. There - 
fore it is thrown into the lungs. In the 
ſpungy cells of this amazing laboratory, it 
mixes with the external air, and its whole 
ſubſlance is made more ſmooth and uniform. 
Thus improved it enters the left ventricle 
of the heart, a ſtrong, active, indefatigable 
nuſcle.. The large muſcles of the arm or 
of the thigh arc ſoon wearied: a day's la- 
bour, or à day's journey, exhauſts their 
ſtrength,” But the heart toils whole weeks, 
whole months, nay years, unwearied : is 
equally a ftranger to intermiffion and 
fatigue, Impelled by this, part of the 
blood ſhoots upward to the head; part rolls 
tirough the whole A | 

But how ſhall a ſtream divided into my- 
iads of channels, be brought back to its 
ſource? Should any portion of it be un- 
able to return, putrefaction, if not death, 
muſt enſue. Therefore the all - wiſe Crea- 
tor has connected the extremities of the ar- 
teries, with the beginning of the veins: ſo 
that the ſame force which darts the blood 
throngh the former, helps to drive it 
throngh the latter. Thus it is te- conducted 
9 the great tiltern, and there played off 
ed 7 2 5 e 


Where two oppoſite currents would be 
I ſing, where the ftreams 
from the vena cava aud vena aſcendens 
coincide,” A fibrous excreſcence intexpoſes, 
Which like a projecting pier, breaks the 


- 


| ſpon 
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„ the channels either forbear - 


ſions, as in every interval between all the 


' ramifications. When the 


n . is to be 
retarded, the tubes are variouſly convolved 
or their diameter contracted. Thus guard- 
ed, the living flood never diſcontinues ita 
courſe, but night and day, whether we 
ſleep or wake, ſtill perſeveres to run briſkly - 
tirough the arteries, and return ſoftly 
through the veins, 53 we - 

Put farther. The great Creator has 
made us an invaluable preſent of the ſenſes, 
to be the inlets of innumerable pleaſures, 
and the means of the moſt valuable adyan- 
tages. LA 25 
The eye, in its elevated ſtation, com- 
mands the moſt enlarged proſpects. Con- 
ſiting only of fluids incloſed within coats, 
it ſhews us all the graces and glories of 
nature. How erful, that an image- 
of the hugeſt mountains, and the wideſt: 
landſcapes ſhould enter the ſmall pupil l 
that the rays of light ſhould paint on the 
optic nerve, paint in an inſtant of time, 
—— in their trueſt colours and exacteſt 
ineaments, every ſpecies of external ob- 


jeQs ! it HEN 
The eye is ſo tender, that the ſlighteſt 


touch might injure its delicate frame. It 


is guarded therefore with a 
intrenched deep and barricaded round with 
bones. As the ſmalleſt fly might incom- 
mode its poliſhed ſurface, it is farther pro- 
tected by two ſubſtantial curtains. In ſleep, 
when there is no occaſion for the-ſenſe, but 
a neceſſity to guard the organ, theſe cur- 
tains cloſe of their own' accord. At any 
time they fly together as quick as thought. 
They are lined with an extremely fine - 
ge, moiſt with its 'own dew. Its 
briſtly paliſades keep out the leaſt mote, 
and moderate the too ſtrong impreſſions of 
the light. - e eee 
yy our waking hours we have almoſt 
inceſſant need for theſe little orbs, they -... 
run upon the fineſt caſtors, rolling ever, 
way with the utmoſt eaſe : which circum- 
ſtance, added to the flexibility of the neck, 
renders our two eyes as uſeful as a thouſand. | 
The ear conſiſts of an ontward porch 
and inner rooms: The porch, ſomewhat 
prominent from the head, is of a eartila 
inous ſubſtance, covered with tight mem- 
— and wrought into ſinuous cavities. 
3 Theſe, 


peculiar care, 


339 7, 74 
ſtroke of each, and throws both into their 
proper receptacle. Where the motion is 
to bo ſpeed 
to wind (as in the great artery. which de- 
ſcends to the ſeet) or leſſen in their dimen- 
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Theſe, like . circling hills, colle& the moſt commodiouſly fituated. 60 chat ne. 
 undulations of the air, and thing can gain admiſſion, till it has pal 
tranſmit with a vig! impulſe, to their ſcrutiny. 


che ſinely ſtretched membrane of the drum. To all theſe, as a moſt neceſſary ſupple. 
This is expanded upon a circle of bones, ment, is added the ſenſe of Feeling. And 
over a- reverberating cavity. It how happily is it tempered between the 
is furmifhed-with braces that ſtrain or re- two extremes, neither too acute, nor too 
lax, as the ſound is faint or ſtrong. The obtuſe! Indeed all the ſenſes are exacii 
hammer and the anvil, the winding laby- adapted to the exigencies of our preſent 
* — N—— — — ſtate. Were they ſtrained much higher, 
other pieces 8 j 323232 of an 1 
to hearing. are y curious. m t. well. 

 « Amazingly exact muſt be the tenſion of why ga * <A 
| he-crowning which augments the 


- ſmallef> tremors of the atmoſphere, and | benefits tering from al the ſenſes, is 
| n variations. ſpeech. 8 me a gainer by 
Theſe living chords, tuned by an almighty eyes and ears of others; by their idea: 

- hand, and ſpread through the echoing and obſervations. And what an admirable 

_ Iſles, receive all the impreſſions of — inſtrument for articulating the voice, and 
and propagate them to the brain. Theſe modifying it into ſpeech, is the tongue ? 
we exiſtence to the charms of muſic, and This liecke collection of muſcular fibres, 
be ftill nobler charms of diſcourſe. under the direction of the Creator, is the 
The eye is uſeleſs amidſt the gloom of artificer of our words. By this we com- 
mght. But che ear hears through the municate the ſecrets of our breaſts, and 
darkeſt medium. The eye is on duty only make our very thoughts audible. This 
-- In our ing hours: but the ear 1s likewiſe is the efficient cauſe of muſic; it 
is ſoft as the lute, or ſhrill as the trumpet. 

* 

$ 


c air, As the tongue requires an eaſy 13 
which are diſcernible only by the inſtru- lodged in an ample cavity. It move 
of hearing, ſo there are odoriferous a concave roof, whi gives addi- 
wafted in the air, which are per- tional vigour to the voice, as the ſhell of a 

| nodrils violin to the ſound of the ſtrings. . 
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entered, they may will in ſome caſes has no power: in others 
eam that exhale ſhe is an abſolute ſoverei „If ſhe com- 
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The eye of a ruſtic, who has no notion 
of optics, or any of its laws, ſhall lengthen ele 
and ſhorten its axis, dilate and contract its 
pupil, without the leaſt hefiration, and with 
the utmoſt propriety * exactly —_— 
itſelf to the diſtance of objects, 
and the of light. By i 
this means It performs ſome of the moit 
curious experiments in the Newtonian 
philoſophy, without the leaſt knowledge'of 
——_ conſciouſneſs 

n 


ich hall we admire mot, the multi- 
ans ; their finiſhed form and 


rs er; or the power which the 
ſoul exerciſes over them? Ten thouſand 
reins are put into her hands: and ſhe 
manages all, conducts all, without the leaſt 
perplexity or irregularity. Rather with a 
promptitude, a conkRency and ſpeed, that 


50 ere 2 and wonderfully are we 


made! Made of ſuch complicated parts, 
each ſo nicely faſhioned, and all ſo exactly 

z every one executing ſuch curious 
functions, and many — them o g in 
ſo myſterious a manner! And ſince health 
depends on ſuch a numerous aſſemblage of 


Is organs; ſince a fingle ſecretion 


may 17. the — — 


may put an 
b yer oly fear ſhould 
23 the time of our ſojourning here 


below! Truſting for continual preſerva- 
to our own care, but to 


uy not merel 
which formed the 


h 
e directs its agency, and 


ſ its being 
re den of th | 
8 : 


jewel it contains. 
curiouſly and made by the 
all-wiſe Archie, what may we not Caper 
the Inhabitants to be? 


— of 5 foul im- | 
mortal ? 
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of its own :' 


»; and dies. 


pecperenl.y of the ſoul, that 
abe af e to its perfection, w t a 
poſſibility of ever AAP gy 


receivin new 


thing he is at preſent. M 
ſoul thus at a ſtand in her. 
ments, were her faculties to be f 
and incapable of farther. enlargementa, 
could imagine it 
and dro 


e * — 


our uſe, and can ſniſn their 


— in a ſhort life. - The ſilk - worm, 


after having ſpun ber taſk, lays her-eggs _ - 
ut 4 man can never have * 
n, taken in his full meaſure; of | 


a LT ERS 
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44 
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and bcheving that the ſeveral 


ſuch ſhort-lived reaſonable beings ? Would 
he give us talents that are not to be exert- 
ed? Capacities that are never to be 
gratified? How can we find that wiſdom, 


; - which ſhines through all his works, in the 


formation of man, without looking on 
this world as only a nurſery for the next, 
erations 
of rational creatures, which riſe up and 


diſappear in ſuch quick ſucceſſions, are 


only to receive their firſt rudiments of 


- exiſtence here, and afterwards to be tranſ- 
planted into a more friendly climate, 


Where they may ſpread and flouriſh to all 


eternity. | 
There is not, in my opinion, a more 
pleaſing and tri nt conſideration in 


: religion than this of the perpetual progreſs 


which the ſoul makes towards the perfec- 


tion of its nature, without ever arrivin 


: A going on from frengrh 


All eternity: that 


at à period in it. To look upon the ſou 
mh to — to 
conſider that ſhe is to ſhine for ever with 
new acceſſions of glory, and brighten to 
ſhe will ſtill be adding 


Virtue to virtue, and knowledge to know- 


© 
— 
- 


- » 
- 
= - 
- 
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ledge ;* carries in it ſomething wonderfully 
agreeable to that ambition that is natural 


to the mind of man. Nay, it muſt be a 


— — pleafing to God himſelf, to ſee 
is creation. for ever beautifying in his 
eyes, and drawing nearer to ; ns by 
Sreater degrees of reſemblance. 
> Methinks, this ſingle conſideration, of 
the progreſs of a finite ſpirit to perfection, 
will be ſufficient to extinguiſh all envy in 
inferior nature, and all contempt in ſuperior. 
That cherubim, which now appears as a 
god to a human ſoul, knows very well, that 
4 period will come about in eternity, when 
the human ſoul ſhall be as perfect as he 
himſelf now is: nay, when ſhe ſhall look 
upon that ee of perfection, as 


much as - ſhe now. falls ſhort of it. It is 


ue, the higher nature ſtill adyances, and 
5 that means preſerves his diſtance and 
ſuperiority in the ſcale of being ; but he 
knows, how high ſoever the ſtation is of 
which he ſtands poſſeſſed at preſent, che in- 
| a nature will at length mount up to 
and ſhine forth in the ſame degree of 


i 


2 what aſtoniſhment and veneration 


may we lock into our own ſouls, where there 


- 


re ſuch hidden ſtores of virtge and know- 
age, ſuch inexhauſted ſources of _ 


tion ? We know not yet what we 
nor Will it ever enter inta the heart of man 
cod Conceive the glory that will be always th ned 
in reterve for him. The ſoul, conſidered #ho' they riſe 


that he 
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with its Creator, is like one of thoſe m:. 
thematical lines that may draw nearer ty 
another for all eternity without a poſſibilay 
of touching it: and can there be a though 
ſo 2 as to conſider ourſelves in 
theſe perpetual approaches to him, who i; 
not only the ſtandard of perfection but of 


happineſs 


Conſiderationt on the Chain of Brin 
- ſuppoſed to be in Nature. 


The chain of being, which ſome worthy 
Perſons have ſuppoſed to exiſt in nature, 
is a very pleaſing idea, and has been ably 
handled by the late Soame Jenyns, Eſq. in 
Eis Diſquiſition upon that ſubject. The 
farther we enquire, ſays that able writer, 
into the works of our great Creator, the 
more evident marks we ſhall diſcover of 
his infinite wiſdom and power, and perhaps 
in none more remarkable, than in that 
wonderſul chain of beings, with which this 
terreſtrial globe is furniihed ; riſing above 
each other, from the ſenſeleſs clod, to the 
brighteſt genius of human kind, in which 
though the chain itſelf is ſufficiently viſible, 
the links, which compoſe it, are ſo minute, 
and fo finely wrought, that they are quite 
imperceptible to our eyes. The various 
qualities, with which theſe various beings 
are endued, we perceive without difficulty, 


$8. 


hut the boundaries of — 5; gy which 


form this chain of ſubordipation, are (0 

mixed, that where one ends, and the next 

begins, we are unable to diſcover. The 

anner by which this is performed, is a 

ſubje well worthy of our conſideration, 

4 3 accurate examination appcars ic 
5 | | c 


In order to diffuſe all poſſible happineſs, 
God has been pleaſed to 2d . with 
innumerable orders of beings, ſupericr to 
each other in proportion to the qualities 
and faculties which he has thought preper 
to beſtow upon them: to mere matter he has 


* 


7 iven extenſion, ſolidity, and gravity ; to 


lants, vegetation; to animals, life ard 
Inſtinct; and to man, reaſon ; each of 
which ſuperior qualities ents the ex- 
cellence and dignity of the poſſeſſor, and 
places him higher in the ſcale of univerſal 
Exiſtence, In all theſe, it is remarkable, 
fas not formed this neceflary, and 
eautiful ſubordination, by placing beings 
of quite different natures above each other, 
but dy granting ſome additional qualic ro 
each ſuperior order, in conjunction with al 
eſſed by their inferiors ; ſo that, 


thoſe 
dove each other in excel- 
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public benefit, which he neither under- 
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vaſt and beautiful ſyſtem of ſubordination, 


lence, by means of theſe additional quali- 
ties, one mode of exiitence is common to 
them all, without which they never could 
have coaleſced in one uniform and regular 


ſyſtem. 


Thus, for inſtance, in plants we find all 
the qualities of mere matter, the only order 
below them, ſolidity, extenſion, and gravity, 
with the addition of vegetation; in ani- 
mals, all the properties of matter, t r 
with the vegetation of plants, to which is 
added, life and inftint; and in man we 
find all the properties of matter, the vege- 
tuion cf plants, the life and inſtinct of 
animals, to all which is ſaper added, rea“on. 

That man is endued with theſe proper- 
ties of all inferior orders, will plainly ap- 
pear by a ſligkt examination of his com- 
poſition ; his is material, and has all 
tae properties of mere matter, ſolidity, 
extenſion, and grayity; it is alſo veſted 
with the quality of plants, that is, a power 
of yegeration, which it inceſſantly exerciſes 
without any knowledge or conſent of his: 
it is ſown, grows up, expands, comes to 
maturity, withers and dies, like all other 
vegetables: he poſſeſſes likewite the qua'i- 
ties of lower animals, and ſhares their 
f:te; hke them, he is called into life witt- 
out his knowledge or conſent; like them, 
he is compelled by irreſiſtible inſtincts, to 
anſwer the purpoſes for which he was 
deſigned; like. them, he performs his 
deſtined courſe, partakes of its bleſlings, 
and en ures its ſufferings for a ſhort time, 
then dies, and is ſeen no more; in him 
intin is not lefs powerful, than in them, 
tho leſs viſible, by being confounded with 
reaſon, which it ſometimes concurs with, 
and ſometimes counteraQts ; by this, with 
the concurrence of reaſon, he is taught 
the belief of a God, of a future ftate, and 
th2 difference between moral good and 
evil; to purſue happineſs, to avoid danger, 
and to take care of himſelf, and his off- 
ſpring ; by this too he is frequently im- 

l'ed, in contradiction to reaſon, to re- 
inquiſh eaſe, and ſafety, to traverſe in- 
hoſpitable deſerts and tempeſtuous ſeas, to 
inti&, and ſuffer all the miſeries of war, 
and; like the herring, and the mackarel, 
to haſten to his own deſtruction, for the 


lands, or cares for, Thus is this wonder- 
fl chain extended from the loweſt to the 

higheſt order of terreſtrial beings, by links 
ſo nicely fitted, that the beginning and end 


of each is inviſible to the moſt inquiſitive. 


eye, and yet they all together compoſe one 


- F — 
* | 
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The manner by which the conſummate 
wiſdom of the divine artificer has formed 
this gradation, ſo extenſive in the whole, 
and ſo imperceptible in the parts, is this: 
—He conſtantly unites the mgheſt degree 
of the qualities of each inferior order to 
the loweſt degree of the ſame qualities, 
belonging to the order next above it; by 


which means, like the colours of a ſkilful 


painter, they are fo blended together, and 


ſhaded off into gach other, that no line of 
diſtinction is any where to be ſeen. Thus, 
for inſtance, ſolidity, extenſion, and gravity, 
the qualities cf mere matter, being united 
with the loweſt degree of vegetation, com> 
poſe a ſtone; from whence this vegetative 


wer aſcending thro? an infinite variety of 


erbs, flowers, plants, and trees, to its 
greateſt perfection in the ſenſitive plant, 
joins there the loweſt degree of animal life 
in the ſhell-fiſh, which adheres to the rock; 


and jt is difficult to diſtinguiſh which 


poſſeſſes the greateſt ſhare, as the one 
ſhews it only 5 

and the other by opening to receive the 
water, which ſurrounds it. In the ſame 
manner this animal life riſes from this low 
beginning in the ſhell-fiſh, thro? innume- 
rable ſpecies of inſeQs, fiſhes, birds, and 
beaſts, to the confines of reaſon, where, in 
the dog, the monkey, and the chimpanzs, 
it unites fo cloſely with the loweſt degree 
of that quality in man, that they cannot 
eaſily be. dittinguiſhed from each other, 
From this loweſt degree in the brutal 


Hottentot, reaſon, with the aſſiſtance of 


learning and ſcience, advances, thro? the 
various ſtages of human underſtanding, 
which riſe above each other, tillin a Bacon, 
or a Newton, it attains the ſubmit. 


Here we muſt ſtop, being unable to 


purſue the progreſs of this aſtoniſhing 
chain beyond the limits of this terreſtria 


globe with the naked eye; but thro the 


perſpective of analogy and conjecture, we 
may perceive, that it aſcends a great deal 
higher, to the inhabitants of other planets, 
to angels, and archangels, the lowef orders 
of whom may be united by a like eaſy 
tranſition with rhe higheſt of our own, in 


whom, to reaſon may be added intuitive 
knowledge, inſight into futurity, with in- 


y ſhrinking from the finger, * 


numerable other faculties; of which we - 


are unable to form the leaſt idea; through 


whom it may aſcend, by gradations almoſt 


infinite; to thoſe moſt exalted of created ; 


beings, who are-ſeated- on the torſtool of 


ww 2 4 WY A dh B42 8 231, 
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$ 221. Of the 2— the Rule of 


As you advance in years and underſtand- 
ing, I hope you will be able to examine for 
urſelf the evidences of the Chriſtian re- 


14 grounds, of its divine authority. 
At preſent, ſuch enquiries would demand 
more ſtudy, and greater powers of reaſon- 
Ing, than 8 of. It is 

Lertandin 5, to belic —— 

ding the p to believe your pa- 
rents and teachers, that the holy Scriptures 

are writings inſpired by God, containing a 

true hiſtory. of facts, in which we are deeply 
concerned a true recital of the Jaws given 
by God to Moſes, and. of the precepts of 
our. bleſſed Lord and Saviour, delivered 
from his own mouth to his diſciples, and 
repeated and enlarged upon in the edifying 

. 22 of his apoſtles who were men 

en. from amongſt thoſe who had the 
advantage of converſing with our Lord, to 
bear witneſs of his miracles and reſurrec- 
tion and who, after his aſcenſion, were 
aſſiſted and inſpired by the Holy Ghoſt. 
This facred volume muſt be the rule of 
your life. In it you will find all truths ne- 
ceſſary to be believed; and plain and eaſy 
directions for the practice of every duty. 
Your Bible, then, muſt be your chief ſtudy 
and delight: but, as it contains many va- 
rious kinds of writing—ſome parts obſcure 
and difficult of in ge nar others plain 
and jntelligible. to the meaneſt capacity 

I would chiefly recommend to your fre- 

- quent. peruſal ſuch of the ſacred 

writings as are moſt adapted to your un- 
derſtanding, and moſt neceſſary for your 
inſtruction. Our Saviour's precepts were 


to the common people amongſt the 
ew S 


and were therefore given in a man- 


ner eaſy to be underſtood, and equally 


Kriking and inſtructive to the learned and 
nnlearned : for the moſt ignorant wa 
comprehend them, whilſt the wiſeſt m 
be — and awed 


ajeſtic W r ith which they are 
expretled. | 2 ſame kind are the Ten 
. ſes; which, as they were deſigned for uni» 
verſal laws, are worded in the moſt conciſe 


and fimple manner, yet with 'a majeſty” I now proceed to give you ſome ſhort 


which commands our utmoſt reverence. 


I think you will zecerye great ure, 


25 well ax improvement, from the hiſtorical 
doof of the Old T vi 
they a8 an hit 


— 
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the beautiful and he 


mentzwproyided you _ The firſt b 
+ in a regular courſe, moſt grand, and, to us, the moſt intereſting 
ads | events, 


and keep the thread of it in your mind az 
you go on. I know of none, true or fiQi- 
tious, that is equally wonderful, intereſting, 
and affecting; or that is told in ſo ſhort 
and ſimple a manner as this, which is, of all 


| | hiſtories, the moſt authentic. 
igion; and that you will be convinced, on 
rational 


I ſhall give you ſome brief directions, 
concerning the method and courſe I wiſh 
you to purſue, in uns 7 wry Holy Scri 
tures. May you be enabled to make * 


| beſt uſe of this moſt precious gift of God 


— this ſacred treaſure of knowledge 
May you read the * 
as the dull employment of that day only, in 
which you are forbidden more lively enter. 
tainment>—but with a ſincere and ardent 
defire of inſtruction: with that love and de- 
light in God's word, which the holy Pſal- 
miſt ſo pathetically felt and deſcribed, and 
which is the natural conſequence of loving 
God and virtue! Though I ſpeak this of 
the Bible in general, I would not be under- 
ſtood to mean, that every of the vo- 
lume is equally intereſting. I have already 
ſaid that it conſiſts of various matter, and 
various kinds of books, which muſt be 
read with different views and ſentiments, 
The having ſome general notion of what 
you are to expect from each book, may 
poſſibly help you to underſtand them, and 
will heighten your reliſh of them. I ſhall 
treat you as were perfectly new to 
the bale for 4 wiſh you - Sanya 
yourſelf; becauſe the time and manner in 
which children uſually read the Bible, are 
very ill calculated to make them really ac- 
quainted with it; and too many people, 
who have read it thus, without underſtand- 
ing it, in their youth, ſatisfy. themſelves 
that they know enough of it, and never af- 
terwards fludy it with attention, when they 
come to a maturer age. 

If the feelings of your heart, whilſt you 
read, corre} 
28 I ſhall 2 without the advan- 
tage of your partial affection, to give 
weight to my 8 for, believe * 
art and eyes overflow with tenderne 
when I tell you how warm and earneſt my 
re are for your happineſs here and 

Er. . 4 & 


22 Of Genghs, 


* 
* 


es of the 


matter contained in the dif- 


ferent books of the Bible, and of the courſe 
in which they ought to be read. 


The firſt book, Geneſis, contains the 


3 


with thoſe of mine; whilſt 
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I. MORAL 
d in the univerſe : 
world, and of man: 


BOOK 


erents, that ever ha 
Ehe creation of 


—The deplorable fall of man, from his 


firſt ſtate of excellence and bliſs, to the 
diſtreſſed condition in which we ſee all his 
deſcendants continue : — The ſentence of 
death pronounced on Adam, and on all his 
race—with the revivi ing promiſe of that 
deliverance which has ſince been wrought 
for us by our blefſed Saviour The ac- 
count of the early ſtate of the world 
Of the univerſal deluge :—The diviſion of 
—_— into different nations and lan- 
ges:— The ſtory of Abraham, the 
— of the 992 pr ue” people; whoſe un- 
ſhaken faith obedience, under the ſe- 
vereſt trial human nature could ſuſtain, ob- 
tained ſuch favour in the fight of God, 
that he vouchſafed to ſtyle him his friend, 
and promiſed to make of his poſterity a 
nation, and that in his ſeed 


in one of his deſcendants — all the. 


kingdoms of the earth ſhould be bleſſed. 
This, you will eafily ſee, refers to the Meſ- 
fiah, who was to be the bleſſing and deli- 
verance of all nations. —It is — — that 


the Jews, poſſeſſing this proph 
wa. ug ſhould —.— 0 Blinded blinded 


by A as to have from 
this great only a temporal deli- 
verance of their own nation from the ſub- 
jection to which they were reduced under 
the Pang orind er Tal 2 y amazing, that 
„even now, confine 

the yy er — of his ap 
earth, to this or that particular ſect or pro- 
feſſon, when he is fo clearly and em- 
phatically deſcribed as the Saviour of the 
whole world.— The ftory of Abraham's 
to ſacrifice his only ſon, at the 
command of God, is affecting in the 
5 degree ; and ſets forth a pattern of 
ited on tion, that every one ought 
trials of obedience under 
ere or of acquieſcence under afflict- 
difpenſations, which fall- to their lot. 


this we may be aſſured, that our trials 


ol be gs roportioned to the powers 
* have not Abraham's 


dene of nin, ni called degrees re- 
the duced them to a ſtate of ſlavery. By ah 
| moſt peculiar mercies andexertions in their 


upon to lift the 

bom of an only ils bu the al- 
mig ſhould Ree 

him, we, muſt be ready to — . 
il we hold dear, e the divine wille- 
This action of Abraham has been cenſured 
by ſome, who do not attend to the diſtine- 
uon between obedience to a 


E 
1 
Fre 
Is 
17 
mn 


ce upon 


- which, at leaſt, he had made known by 
dictates of WIG i 


AND \KBLIGIOUS.” 


rily, and without any divine —— of. 
fered u their own children, under the no- 

ag appeaſing the anger of their f 
An Ap abies command from God lf. 
as in the caſe of Abraham entirely alters 


the moral nature of the action; fince hey« - 


and he only, has a perfect right over he: 

lives of his creatures, and may a 

whom he will, either angel or man, to 

his inſtrument of deſtruction. That it was - 

really the voice of God which 2 

the command, and not a deluſion, 

be made certain to Abraham's mind, | 

means we do not comprehend, but - 

we know to be within the power of hi 

who made our ſouls as well as bodies, 

who can controul and direct every fac 

of the human mind: and we may be 

ſured, that if he was pleaſed — bin. 

ſelf ſo miraculouſly, he woald not leave a 

poſſibility of doubting whether it was a ai 

or an imaginary revelation. Thus the ſa- 

3 appears to be clear of 
all ſuperſtition; and remains the nbbleſt 

inſtance of religious faith and ſubmiſſion, 


that was ever given by a mere man: wee 
cannot wonder that the bleſſings beſtowed 
on him for it ſhould have been extended- 
to his poſterity.— This book with 
the hiſtory of Iſaac, which es very 
intereſting to us, from the to 2 | 
L have menti d ſtill more fo, if we 
conſider. him as the type of our Saviour. 
— 3 be marria yg a> <8; 
irth a hiſtory wo ions; 
cob, the father of the twelve tribes, — 
Eſau, the father of the Edomites, or Idu- 
means —the exquiſitely a tary of 
Joſeph and his brethren —and of his tranſs + 
planting the Iſraelites into Egypt, . 
there malplcd to great aw wg 


4. 


$ 223. Of Exodus. gy 
In Exodus, you read of a ſeries of wo 


ders, wrought by the Almighty, to reſcue: 
the — Iſraelites from the cruel ty. 
ranny of the Egyptians, who, having firſt 
received them as 


favour, God prepared his choſen people ta 


receive, with reverent and obedient hearts, 
— the ſolemn reſtitution of thoſe primitive 
- laws, which probably he had revealed to | 


Adam and his immediate deſcendants;.o 


1 


conſcience 3 but 


3 
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and the degeneracy of mankind, had mnch 
obſcured. This important revelation was 
made to them in the Wilderneſs of Sinah ; 
there, aſſembled before the burning moun- 
tain, ſurrounded * with blackneſs, and dark - 


neſs, and tempeſt,” they heard the awful 
voice of pronounce the eternal law, 

imprefling it on their hearts with circum- 
Kances 


terror, but without thoſe encou- 
ragements, and thoſe excellent promiſes, 
which were afterwards offered to mankind 
3 Jeſus Chriſt. Thus were the great laws 
ity reſtored to the Jews, and 
through them tranſmitted to other nations ; 
and by that means a great reſtraint was 
oppoſed to the torrent of vice and impiety, 
which began to prevail over the world. 
To thoſe moral precepts, which are of 
and univerſal obligation, were 
vperadded, by the miniſtration of Moſes, 
many iar inſtitutions, wiſely adapted 
to di t ends—either, to fix the me- 
mory of thoſe paſt deliverarces, which 
were figurative of a future and far greater 
ſalvation to place inviolable barriers be- 
tween the Jews and the idolatrous nations, 
by whom they were ſurrounded—or, to 
be the civil law by which the community 
was to — * N | 
To conduct this ſeries of events, and 
to eſtabliſh theſe laws with his people, God 
_ raiſed up that great prophet Moſes, whoſe 
faith and piety enabled him to undertake 
and execute the moſt arduous enterprizes ; 
and to purſue, with unabated zeal, the 
welfare of his countrym 


en. Even in the 
hour of death, this generous ardour ſtill 
- prevailed : his laſt moments were employ- 
ell in fervent prayers for their proſperity, 


and in rapturous gratitude for the glimpſe 
3 him of a' Saviour, far greater 
than himſelf, whom God would one day 
raiſe up to his le. 

Thus did Moſes, by the excellency of 
his faith, obtain a glorious pre-eminence 
among the ſaints and prophets in heaven; 
while, on earth, he will be ever revered 
as the firſt of thoſe benefadors to mankind, 


* *- whole labours for the public good have 


endeared their memory to all ages. 


5 224. Of Lovitieus, Numbers, and De- 
8 teronomy. © : 


The next book is Leviticus, which con- 

- tains little befides the laws for the 1 
lar ritual obſervance of the Jews, and there 
ſore affords no great inſtruttion to us now; 


you may paſs it over entirely —and, for 
the ſame, reaſon, you may omit the firſt 
eight chapters of Numbers. The reſt of 
Numbers is chiefly a continuation of the 
hitory, with ſome ritual laws. 

In Deuteronomy, Moſes makes a reca- 
pitulation of the foregoing hiſtory, with 
zealous exhortations to the people, faith- 
fully to worſtip and obey that God, 
who had worked ſuch amazing wonders 
for them: he promiſes them the nobleſt 


temporal bleſſings, if they prove obe- 


dient; and adds the moſt awful and ftrik- 
ing; denunciations againſt them, if they 
rebel, or forſake the true God. I have 
before obſerved, that the ſanctions of the 
Moſaic law were temporal rewards and 
puniſhments: thoſe of the New Teſtament 
are eternal; theſe laſt, as they are fo in- 
fmitely more forcible than the firſt, were 
reſerved for the laſt, beſt gift to mankind 
—and were revealed by the Meſſiah, ia 
the fulleſt and cleareſt manner. Moſes, 
in this book, directs the method in which 
the Iſraelites were to deal with the feven 
nations, whom they were appointed to pu- 
niſh for their profligacy and idolatry, and 
whoſe land they were to poſſeſs, when they 
had driven out the old inhabitants. He 
gives them excellent laws, civil as well is 
- religious, which were ever after the ſtanc- 
ing municipal laws of that people. Ti 
book concludes with Moſes's ſong and 
death. N id, 


The book of Joſhua contains the con- 
queſts of the Iſraelites over the ſeven na- 
tions. and their eftabliſhment in the pro- 
miſed land. Their treatment of theſe con- 
quered nations muſt appear to you very 

- cruel and unjuſt, if you confider it as their 
own act. unauthorized by a poſitivg com- 
mand: but they had the moſt abſolnte in- 
junctions, not to ſpare theſe corrupt peo- 
ple—* to make no covenant with them, 
nor ſhew mercy to them, but utterly to 
deſtroy them: —and the reaſon is given, 
—** leſt they ſhould turn away the Iſrael- 
ites from following the Lord, that they 
might ſerve other gods.” 'The children 
of Iſrael are to be conſidered as inſtru- 
ments, in the hand of the Lord, to puniſh 
thoſe whoſe idolatry and wickedneſs had 
deſervedly brought deſtruction on them: 
this example, therefore, cannot be pleaded 
in behalf of cruelty, or bring any imputa- 
tion on the character of the Jews. With re- 
gard to other cities which * 


erase sa enges ne. 


enen rere nee 


n ener 


te 


Se erer. 


were ſpared; if it reſiſt 


fit objects of divine chaſtiſement. 


theſe ſeven nations, they were directed to 
deal with them according to the common 
law of arms at that time. If the-city ſub- 
mitted, it became Nee and the people 
ed, the men were 

to be ſlain, but the women and children 
ſaved. Vet, though the crime of cruelty 
cannot be juſtly laid to their charge on this 
occaſion, you will obſerve, in the courſe 
of their hiſtory, many things recorded of 
them, very different from what you would 
expect from the choſen. people of God, if 
you ſuppoſed them ſelected on account of 
their own merit: their national character 
was by no means amiable; and we are re- 
tedly told, that they were not choſen 
be their ſuperior righteouſneſs — for 
they were a ſtiff-necked people; and pro- 


voked the Lord with their rebellions from 
the day they left Egypt.“ —* You bave 


been rebellious againſt the Lord,” ſays 
Moſes, « from the day that I knew you.“ 
—And he vehemently exhorts them, not 
to flatter themſelves that their ſucceſs was, 


in any degree, owing to their own merits. 


They. were appointed to be the ſcourge of 
—— x de et crimes rendered — 
For the 
ſake of righteous Abraham, their founder, 
and perhaps for many other wiſe reaſons, 
undiſcovered to us, they were ſelected 
from a world over-run with idolatry, to 


preſerve upon earth the pure worſhip of 


the one only God, and to be honoured with 
the birth of the Meſſiah amongſt them. 
For this end they were precluded, by di- 


vine command, from mixing with any 


other N and defended, by a great num- 
ber of peculiar rites and obſervances, from 
falling into the corrupt worſhip mene 
by their neighbours. 


J 226. Of Judges, Samuel, and Kings. 


Mrs. Chafone. - 


| The book of Judges, in which you will 
find the affecting ſtories of Sampſon and 
Jephtha, carries on the hiſtory from the 
death of Joſhva, about two hundred and 
fifty years; but the facts are not told in 
the times in which they happened, which 
makes ſome confuſion; and it will be ne- 
ceſſary to conſult the marginal dates and 
notes, as well as the index, in order to get 
any glear idea of the ſucceſſion of events 
„ ee 
The hiſto proce * 
— — books of Samuel, .and 


thoſe of Kings: nothing can be more in- 
tereſtin — than the rei 
Solomon : but, 


8 
of Saul, David, and 8. 


BOOK I. MORAL AND RELIGIOUS, 30 


turn of ſome of the 


the death of Solomon, when ten tribes re- 
volted from his _— — * bo- 
came a ſeparate kingdom, you will find 
ſome diffic ulty in tt, iſti 


the hiſtories of the two kingdoms of Iſrael 


and Judah, which are blended together ; 
and the likeneſs of the names, and 


other particulars, will be apt to confound 


your mind, without great attention to the 
different threads thus carried on together : 


the index here will be of great uſe to you. 


The ſecond book of Kings concludes with 
the Badyloniſh captivity, 588 years he- 
fore Chriſt—till which time the kingdom 
of Judah had deſcended uninterru 

in the line of David. 


$ 227. Of Chronicks, Ezra, Nebemiab, and 
Ether 


. 
+ 


The firſt - book of Chronicles begins 
with a genealogy from Adam, through. all 
the tribes of Iſrael and Judah; and the r- 
mainder is the ſame hiſtory which is con- 
tained in the books of Kings, with little or 
no variation, till the ſeparation, of the ten 
tribes. From that period, it with 

Judah alone, 
and 


the hiſtory of the kingdom 
and gives therefore a more | 
clear account of the affairs of Judah than 
the book of Kings. You ma paſs over 
the firſt book of Chronicles, and the nine 
firſt chapters of the ſecond book; but, by 
all means, read the remaining chapters, as 
they will give you more clear and diftin& 
ideas of the hiſtory of Judah, than that 
ou read in the ſecond book of Kin 
he ſecond of Chronicles ends, like th 


ſecond of Kings, with the Baby loniſh cap- 


tivity. 85 | 
You muſt purſue the hiſtory in the book 


of Ezra, which gives an account of the re- 


the Jews on the edit of 
2 and of the rebuilding the Lords 
temple. . 

Nehemiah carries on the hiftory for 
about m— _ when 28 himſelf was 

vernor eruſalem, with authority to 
ebuild the walls, e. Kee; 
The ſtory of Eſther is prior in time to 
that of Ezra and Nehemiah; 'as you will 
ſee by the marginal dates; however, as it 
happened during the ſeventy years capti- 
vity, and is a kind of epiſode, it may be 
read in its own. place. 

This is the laſt of the canonical books that 
NN I would there- 
fore adviſe, that you paſs over what follows, 
till you have continued the hiſtory through 
the apocryphal books, © | — 
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"they will be your 
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The ftory of Job is probably very an- 


eient, though that is a point upon which 
earned men have differed: Ie is dated, 


However, 1520 years before Chriſt : I be- 


"Heve'it is uncertain by whom it was writ- 
"ten: man of it are obſcure; but it is 
. and for the noble and ſub- 
Ie devotion it contains. The ſubje& of 


Mendz ſeems to be, whether 

dence of God diftributes the rewards and 
puniſhments of this life in exact proportion 
to the merit or demerit of each individual. 
His antagoniſts ſuppoſe that it does; and 
therefore infer, from Job's uncommon ca- 
lamities, that, notwithſtanding his appa- 
Trent righteonſneſs, he was in reality a 
Erie vous finner. They aggravate his ſup- 
d puilt, by the imputation of hypocri- 
—— him to confeſs it, and to 
re the juſtice of his puniſhment, 


ws 


zcknowled 
Job aller 
Be on ic manner, yet does not 
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you a continual feaſt. The bible tranſla. 


tion is far better than that uſed-in the com. 
-mon-prayer book, and will often giye you 


is own innocence and virtue in 


= to accuſe the Supreme Being of 
injuſtice. Elihu attempts to arbitrate the 
bx, op 


„ by alledging the impoſſibility that ginal, 
ail at May you be enabled, by reading them 


10 frail i 
— — the ways of the Al- freq 


rant a creature as man 


Mi and therefore condemns the un- 

CL ant inference the three friends 
NI Can Hom —— of Job. He 
Alſd blames Job for the preſumption of 


9 of all iniquity, ſince the 
be . ſight of 
thing 


God but all have to t 
: and he adviſes him to maks this of 


aMidions. At laſt, Sumatra 
poet „65 f is 


ing 
Lr 204 of | gg compare lite l a 


1 the only conclufion of the zent, 
which coul n 


- 


4. 229. - Of the Fan. 


Next follow the PR which yon 


cannot be too converſant, - If yon have 


- - — b 


T1 
pt 
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it 
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che ſenſe, when the other is obſcure. In 
— as well as op 9. of the 
ripture, you m always to 
conſult the margin, which gives — the 
corrections made fince the laſt tranſlation, 
it is generally preferable to the words 
2 Plan — 
u 
them by heart: or, 23 
maſter of the ſentiments contained 
Dr. Delany's Life of David will 
you the occaſions on- which ſeveral of 
compoſed, which add much to 
and propriety ; and by com- 
with the events of David's 
ill greatly enhance your 
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uently, to transfuſe into yonr own 
breaſt that holy flame which inſpired the 
writer l—to delight in the » and in 


| his laws, like the Pſalmiſt—to rejoice in 


him always, and to think; « one day in 
1 tter than a thouſand !”—But 


his 
may you eſcape the heart-piercing ſorrow 
of ſuch — as that of David—by 


is brought to a real hatred of 
— — ſuch a po 
ul after death, it is a ch ex- 
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are ſufficiently wortlying to a heart deeply 
ſmitten with the love of virtue, and with 
the deſire of perfection. There are many 
very ttriking 2 of the Meſſiah in 
e divine 8, particularly in Pſalm 
xxii.-ſuch ma und ſcattered up and 
almoſt throughout the Old Teſta- 
ment. To bear teſtimony to bim, is the 
great and ultimate end for which the ſpirit 
of prophecy was beſtowed on the ſacred 
writers; - but this will appear more plainly 
to yon, when you enter on the ſtudy of 
prophecy, which you are now much too 
young to undertake. Mrs. Chapone. 


$ 230. Of the Proverbs, Ecelefafter, Sole | 
mon Song, the Prophecies, and Apocry- 


The Proverbs and Eccleſiaſtes are rich 
ſtores of wiſdom, from which I wiſh you 
to adopt ſuch maxims as may be of infinite 
uſe both to your temporal and eternal in- 
tereſt. . But detached ſentences are a kind 
of reading not proper to be continued lon 
at a time; a few of them, well choſen a 
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ſtance. 
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mes, and who have only the common 
fylings of humanity to repent, of; theſe be uſeful to 


they are much 


349 
W 


Though I have ſpoken of theſe books in 
the order in which they ſtand, I repeats 
that they are not to be read in that order 
— but that the thread of the hiſtory ia 
to be purſued, from Nehemiah to the firſt 
book of the Maccabees, in the Apocrypha.z 


and religi 


RN re- 
ular 


„by referring to the index, which 
upplies the deficiencies of this hiſtory from 
Jo ephus's Antiquities of the Jews. The 
rſt of Maccabees carries on the ſtory till 
within 195 years of our Lord's eircumei- 
ſion : the ſecond book is the ſame narra- 
tive, written by a different hand, and does 
not bring the hiſtory ſo forward \.s the 
firſt ; ſo that it may be entirely omitted, 
unleſs you have the curioſity to read ſome 

rticulars of the heroic conſtancy of the- 
ews, under the tortures inflicted by ther 

athen conquerors, with a few athens 
things not mentioned in the firſt 

You muſt then conne& tho kif by the 
help of the index, which wi e you 
brief heads of the changes that 
in the ſtate of the Jews, from this time till 
CT Lang 
r | | | 
though not admitted as of ſacred autho- 


4 
* 
— 


— ——— 


neſt, to reach the 


underſtandin 


heart, and conſtantly referred to, on all 
occaſions, as the rule and direction of all 
your actions; particularly thoſe very com- 
prehenfive moral precepts he has i- 
oaſly left with us, which can never l to 
direct us aright, if fairly and honeſtly a 
: ſuch as, © whatſoever ye would 
that men ſhould do unto you, even ſo do 
unto them.“ There is no occaſion, great 
or ſmall, on which you may not ſafely ap- 
ly this rule for the direction of your con- 
uct : and, whilſt your heart honeſtly ad- 
r of any 
fort of injuſtice or unkindneſs. The two 
——— oa which contain the 


: of our duty to God and man, are - 
no leſs eaſily retained, and made a ſtandard 


by which to judge our own hearts—** To 
love the Lord our God, with all our hearts, 
with all our minds, with all our ftrength ; 
and our neighbour (or fellow-creature) as 
ourſelves.”  « Love worketh no ill to his 


- neighbour.” Therefore if you have true 
benevolence, you will never do any thing 


> to individuals, or to ſociety. 


„ all crimes whatever are (in their 
remoter conſequences at leaſt, if not im- 
ſaciety 


y and apparently) injurious to the 
in which we live. It is im 


to love God without deſiring to pleaſe him,. 


and, as far as we are able, to reſemble 
him; therefore the love of * 1 
to every virtue in the hipheſt degree; and, 
we Gs be fure, we do —— love him, 
f we conteht ourſelves with Avoiding fla- 
fins, and do not ftrive, in good ear- 
teſt degree of per- 
fection we are capable of. Thus do theſe 
few words direct us to the higheſt Chriſtian 
virtue. Indeed, the whole tenor of the 
Goſpel is to offer us every help, direction, 
and motive, that can enable us = attain 
that degree of perfection on which depends 
our —— good. Mrs. Chapone. 


$ 232. Of the Example ſet by our Saviour, 


tho moſt exalted virtue ! When you ſee 
him, at twelve years of age, in the tem 
amongſt the doors, _— them, 
akking them queſtions on the ſubject of 
byion, and aſtoniſhing them all with 
nding and u will fa 
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God, even at thoſe years, be far wiſer 


« than the aged; but, can a mortal child 


« emulate fuch heavenly wiſdom? Can 
« ſuch a pattern be propoſed to my imi- 
« tation ? Yes, certainly; — remember 


that he has bequeathed to you his hea- 


venly wiſdom, as far 4s concerns your own 

He has left you ſuch declarations 
of his will, and of the conſequences of 
your actions, as you are, even now, fully 
able to underſtand, if you will bat attend 
to them. If, then, you will imitate his 
zeal for knowledge, if you will delight in 
gaining information and improvement; 
you may even now become wiſe unto 
ſalvation.” —Unmoved by the praiſe he 
acquired amongſt theſe learned men, you 


ſee him meekly return to the ſubjection of 


a child, under thoſe who appeared to be 
his parents, though he was in reality their 
Lord: you ſee him return to live with 
them, to work for them, and to be the joy 
and ſolace of their lives; till the time 
came, when he was to enter on that ſcene 
of public action, for which his heavenly 
Father kad ſent him from his own right 
hand, to take upon him the form of a poor 


- carpenter*s ſon. What a leſſon of humi- 


lity is this, and of obedience to parents! 
When, having received the glorious teſ- 
timony from heaven, of his being the be- 
loved Son of the Moſt High, he enters on 
his public miniftry, what an example does 


he give us, of the moſt extenſive and con- 
ſtant benevolence how are all his hours 


ſpent in doing good to the ſouls and bodies 
of men !—not the meaneſt ſinner is below 
his notice :—to reclaim and fave them, he 
condeſcends to converſe familiarly with 
the moſt corrupt, as well as the moſt ab- 
ject. All his miracles are wrought to be- 
neſit mankind; not one to puniſh and afflict 
them. Inſtead of uſing the almighty power, 
which accompanied him, to the purpoſe of 


exalting himfelf, and treading down his 
enemies, he makes no other of it chan 


to heal and to ſave. a 


When you come to read of his ſuffer- 


ings and death, the ignominy and reproach, 
the ſorrow of mind, and torment of body, 
which he ſubmitted to—when you conſider 


that it was all for our ſakes—* that by his 


ſtripes -we are healed”—and by his death 
we are raiſed from deſtruction to everlaſt- 
ing life—what can I ſay, that can add any 


thing to the ſenſations you muſt then feel? 


— No power of lan can make the 
ſcene more touching . ap in the 
plain and ſimple narrations of the evan- 

; gelilts. 
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Book I. MORAL AND RELIGIOUS. gu. 
geliſts. The heart that is unmoved by it, 


can be ſcarcely human ;—but the emotions 
of tenderneſs and compunction, which al. 
moſt every one feels in reading this ac- 
count, will be of no avail, unleſs applied ro 
the true end—unleſs it infpires you with a 
ſincere and warm affection towards your 
bleſſed Lord with a firm reſolution to obey 
his commands to be his faithful diſci- 


ple—and ever to renounce and abhor thoſe - 


fins, which brought mankind under divine 
condemnat:on, and from which we have 
been redeemed at ſo dear a rate. Re- 
member that the title of Chriſtian, or fol- 
lower of Chriſt, implies a more than ordi- 
nary degree of holineſs and goodneſs. As 
our motives to virtue are ſtronger than 
thoſe which are afforded to the reſt of man- 
kind, our guilt will be proportionably 
greater, if we depart from it. 
Our Saviour appears to have had three 
great- purpcſes, in deſcending from his 
lory and dwelling amongſt men. The 
my to teach them true virtue, both by his 
example and precepts. The ſecond, to 
give them the moſt forcible motives to the 
practice of it, by bringing life and im- 
mortality to light; by ſnewing them the 
certainty of a reſurrection and judgment, 
and the abſolute neceſſity of obedienee to 
God's laws. The third, to ſacrifice him- 
ſelf for us, to obtain, by his death, the re- 
miſſion of our ſins, u our repentance 
and reformation, and the power of be- 
ſtowing on his ſincere followers the incſti- 
mable gift of immortal happineſs. 


Mrs. Chapone. 


5 233. A comparative View of the Bleſ- 
fed and Curſed at the Laft Day, and the 
Inference 10 be dranon from it. | 


What a tremendous ſcene of the laſt day 
does the goſpel place before our eyes! 
of that day, when you and every one of 
us ſhall awake from the grave, and behold 
the Son of God, on his glorious tribunal, 
attended by millions of celeſtial beings, of 
whoſe - ſuperior excellence we can now 
form no adequate idea—when, in pre- 
ſence of all mankind, of thoſe holy angels, 
and of the great Judge himſelf, you muſt 
give an account of your paſt life, and hear 
your finat doom, from which there can be 
no appeal; and which muſt determine your 

to all eternity; then think—if for a 
moment you can bear the thought what 
will be the deſolation, ſhame, and anguiſh, 
of thoſe wretched ſouls, who ſhall hear 


— 


theſe dreadful words; « Depart from 
me, ye curſed, into everlaſting fire, pre- 
—— for the devil. and his angels. 
On I cannot ſuvport eyen the idea of 
your becoming one of thoſe -undone, loſt 
creatures! - ] truſt in God's mercy, that 
you will make a better uſe of that know- 


- ledge of his will, which he has vouchſafed 


pow and of thoſe amiable diſpoſitions he 
iven you. Let us therefore turn from 
this horrid, this inſupportable view— and 
rather endeavour to imagine, as far as is 
poſſible, what will be the ſenſations of your 
ſoul, if you ſhall hear our heavenly Judge 
addreſs you in theſe tranſporting words 
« Come, thou bleſſed of my —— in- 
herit the kingdom prepared for you, frag 
the foundation of the world.” — Think, 
what it muſt be, to become an object of 
the eſteem and Nr only of all 
mankind aſſembled together — but of all 
the hoſt of heaven, of our blefſed Lord 
himſelf — nay, of his and our Almight 
Father :—to find your frail fleſh cha 
in a moment, into a glorious celeſtial body, 
endowed with perſea beauty, health, and 
agility : — to find your ſoul cleanſed from 
all its faults and infirmities ; exalted to the 
pureſt and nobleſt affections; overflowi 
with divsne love and rapturous gratitude ! 
—to have your underſtanding enlightened 
and refined ; your heart and pu- 
rified; and every power and di ere of - 
mind and body adapted to i 
reliſh of virtue and happineſs l Thus ac- 
compliſhed, to be admitted into the ſociety * 
of amiable and happy beings, all united in 
the moſt perfect peace and friendſhip, al 
breathing nothing but love to God, and to 
each other with them to dwell in ſcenes - 
more delightful than the richeſt imagina- 
tion can paint—free from every pain and 
care, and from all poſſibility of E or 
ſatiety;— but, above all, to enjoy the more 
immediate preſence of God himſelf=-to be 
able to comprehend and admire his adora- 
ble perfections in a high degree, though 
fill far ſhort of their infinity—to be con- 
ſcious of his love and favour, and- to re- 


joice in the light of his countenance 


But here all imagination fails: — we can 


form no idea of that bliſs, which may be 


communicated to us by 8 a near ap- 
proach to the Source of all beauty and all 
8 muſt content ourſelves with 

elieving, that ĩt is what mortal eye bath 


not ſeen, nor ear heard, neither hath it en- 


tered into the heart of man to conceive.” 
The crown of all our joys will be, gy : 
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— hacpinels — ſeems woven into 
our nature, cannot ſurely be unmoved 
of ſuch a tranſcendant de- 


— came 2 
- You 
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the con- 
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attention: moſt of the apoſtles were mes 
of low birth and education; but St. Paul 
was a Roman citizen ; that is, he poſſeſſed 
the privile annexed to the freedom of 
the city of Rome, which was confidered 


T as appears not 
in his writings, but in ſeveral —— 
his own d ed before go- 


pronounc 
vernors and cpurts of juſtice,” when 
was called to account for the 
taught. He ſeems to have 
uncommonly warm temper, and 
whatever religion he profeſſed : this 2 
before his converſion, 9 
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thy 
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)1 let mercy be principles — : inſtead 

Da give your attention to 5 again their per 
tis your important concern, and ac- ſons, we ought only to active wiſh 
n of afliſting —— een 


we — not whether, if convinced, 
might not prove, like St. Paul, choſen 
the honour of God, and of 
true religion. It is not now m —_— 
to enter with you into e oat 

ments for the truth of Chriſtiani ane oe 

wiſe it would be 1 540 peb 
over that,. which ariſes from this remark- 


able converſion, and which has been ſo 


admirably illuſtrated by a noble writer, 


whoſe dae en d zee is in ever 
Mrs. dl. 


body's hands, 
323. Of _—_ 


moſt excellent precepts and admonitions ; 


and are of particular uſe in exp 
* _— 


more a ſeveral doctriues 


—— them. There are, in- 
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ges hard to, be underſtood: ſuch, in urged by an eloquenoe which fuck” ae, 

— are the firſt eleven chapters to tion con, only could inſpire, are capable of 1. 

e Romans the greater part df his Epiſtles fluenting bur mind—-you annot fal 
n and Galatians: and ſe- find, in 1 I. of his ON 4s . 


ters of that to the Hebrews. e g the fro 
iat e perplexing yourſelf be — periua Gives 194 to every v t"can 
more obſcure paſſages of ſcripture, I woul r your nature. 8 


with you to your attention chiefl 
im we 236, The Fpifleof Se. Janet, 


on thoſe. that are plain; and to me 

the doctrines taught in the other parts, by - 382 
comparing them with whar, you find in Tue epiſtle of 81. James man HD | 
theſe, - It is through the neglect of this practical, and exceedingly fines you can- | 


| rule, that FEES loa to draw the not ſtudy it too mack It ſeems particu 


mol abſurd doQrines from the holy Gap larl — ned, 15 d. Chriftians a 
tures. Let me particularly recommend to — 25 s in St. aul 
your careful peruſal the xii, xiii. xiv. and ae which have ge all pervert- 
xy, chapters of the Epitle to the Romans. ed to the 

In the x1v- chapter Sᷓt. Paul has in view tne on faith alone, thout ny Gr But 
difference between the Jewiſh and Gentile the more -rational-commemators will tell 


| 0 Heathen) converts, at that time: the, you, that, by the works of the law, which 


were diſpoſed to lool with. horror the apoltle Aſſerts to be incapable, af jut. 
on the latter, for their im oy in not pay- fying us, he means, not the works of moral 
iſtinctions of righteouſneſs, but the ceremonial works of 
days and meats that they did ; and the lat- the Moſaic law on which me jeu, laid 
ter, on the, contrafy, were inclined to look the greateſt ſtreſs, as to falva> . 
contempt” on the ſormer, for their tion. But St. James tells us, that, . if any 
weakneſs und ſuperſtition. Excellent is man among us ſeem to be religious, and. 
the advice which. the Apoſtle gives to both © bridleth- not his tongue, but deceiveth-- 
parties: he exhorts the Jewiſh converts his own heart, that man's 2 *. 
rat to judge, and the Gentiles not to de- * vain ;? —and that . pure religion, and 
ſpils; remembering, that the kingdom of -< andefiled before God — the Father, i 1 
Heaven is not e but righte - this, 0 viſit the fatherleſs and * BE 
cane. nach pace, in the Holy “ their afflifticn,.. and ta keep 


hoſt.—Endeavour to conform yourſelf to. © ſpotted fram the world? Fairh . 
ts advice ; 10 acquire a temper-of uni- if it produce not theſe effekte, he declare 


verſa! candour and benevolence ; and learn A 


5 3 condemn any per- Toit 1 * ; nd TL + 

ant ir particular.modes +; 2 - es of St. cer 2 
of faith worlhip ; EET ak. 1. e By 
ways, that goodneſs is confined to no party. 


— that there are wiſe and worthy. men yi ear „ 


Roy 15 ſects of Chriſtians — and th bet influ 2 ere Nee, . 
to (maſter, eve ns cerning the relative duties of life z amongſt 
tad de 1 yo — ſet forth the duties of mg 


I will enter no farther into the ſeveral in 2 and of - wives in particular. 
points diſcuſſed by St. Paul in his me part of his ſecond Epiſtle 1s 4 prophe- . 
epilſles —moſt of them too. ingricate tical; warning the chareh of falſe teach- 


your Nee at preſent, and many ers, and falſe doctrines, w | ſhould.un- | 


ly,” only again recommend to you, * Chriſtianity, 

a e thoſe; heck ger frequently, which, A e 
vit ſo much Jervgur and «Excite highly | ab, 1 * which makes it, in 
yon to the. practice N ſt exalzed ſome parts, hard to de unde ee; bur 
piety ud eee 4. the effuſions the 17 of 22 love, Ro it Et 5 


ert, Warning, F . 4 . of 1 > , en Hire 
n fry T9651 155 BE 4 Wan 8 #5 _—_ 
q I 64 42 ol 


— : 
- 
* ? : 4 5 
r 


: beyond. my abilities to ſlate clear - dermine morality, and. e the. cauſe 
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 pathetically, recommends, is in truth the power is unbounded . 
d of . on Son u rity, and his goodneſs endureth for 


5 


_— 4 Providences.. ; Or + the acct 


2 MH Te. 


1 248: Of the 1 Revilations, 


ee bun ever Mir none Gs ee n his finger, and 


run their courſe rej 


events lating to the Chriſtian church, the wings 'of the _ walketh 


which were to happen from the time of the We and performeth his will through 


writer," St. John, to the end of the world. All che regions of unlimited 


Many learned men have taken a 0 | v, fpri 
r ee ave From: hit hal. n 20 
done this, in man —_— Type voice of wiſdom ſpeaketh in all hi 


for works; but the human underſtanding con. 
| prehendeth it not. 

The ſhadow of knowledge paſſeth over 
the mind of man as ayes. he ſecth a 
in Ac dark; he reaſoneth, and is. de- 
cei 
But the wiſdom' of God Is as the light of 
: heaven ; he reaſoneth not; his mind is the 
voy of $4 ore FRO 5 
Juſtice and mercy before throne; 
NP rr on and love enlighten his coun- 
tenance for ever. 

; Who i ike uno the Lond in gh 
2 85 in 5 1 with — 
mi ? eq in wi "of 
| Cn ay in grodne be compared unto 


- are 1 f. 0 man! who hath create! 
the truly virtuous, through clus Chriſt, thee : thy ſtatzon on earth is fixed by bi 
ee bd Delivery ofa tran MITT ne wers bf thy mind 1 
Ns | a bia. fe of his g 


6 25 * —_ + is wonders of 
ame are A. work hand. 
8 * ECONOMY « OF 5 HUMAN LiF E. Wai then his voice, for it is N 
5 und he that  obeyeth, ſhall 1 
IN r' * % 1 * in peace, 


anl. Du that relat 
4 4. ee 2 felite'to MAN, conſiderel 
"1 non Conſanguinity.. or ng, poles riley as an INDIVIDUAL. 

ah 240. Conupanation, 
Snag, rt eee  — Cthniinkie eich Wyſelk, O wan ! 1 
| ANTRODUCTION., rake . 
your bealle unto che aug, 0 ty wants and th thy en ſo * 
2 . F tn ta red WI iy be, 

re in ways, 

2 r Tee ie 1s ak or beret 
's Er kbtekoher ihe fon dock ſhine, . [Kat weighsd thy hors, and examined 
doe vet the wind "doth Blow, wheredbe ver tendency of every ſtep thou rior 
there 35 in ear to hear, „ hall diſgrace: fly far from thee, and in thy 
e fel of life be made houſe mall ae . . 


=; 3 


25 reer r A = 


* 


ed e random, and 
e ee of — 


As one that runneth in haſte, and leapeth 
over a fence, may fall into a pit on the 


ned l, Mos AU 415 ünbiotous 


* 


359 
come to thee ; it ——— ings! | 
1 preſent time, without re- 
gretting loſs of that which is paſt, or40q 
much ding on that which is to-come, | 
This inftant is thine : the next is in the 


other fide, which he doth not ſee ; ſq is the womb of futurity, and thay” knowelt nog | 


man that plun 
tion, before he hath conſidered the conſe · 
quences thereof. 

Hearken therefore unto the voice of 
conſideration ; her words are the words of 
wiſdom, and her 2 ſhall ad thee io 


date and truth. 


$- 241. Masser z. 


on ins e or why Kn 
If on thine on ments ? 

| * ſtep towards wiſe, is to 

— — 

—— ow 

ment. of others, caſt off 

wiſe in thine on conceit. 


uz: 
conn a 
-ceiveth the benefit thereof, 
He turneth away his ear from his 
2 and believeth it not; he is 
vering his own. i 
UG veil addeth to 
virtues ſet off by the ſhade which his mo- 
dens eaten ypon them. 
But behold the vain man, — obſerve 
the arrogant; he in ri 


Attire; the walketh-in the public ſtreet ; he 


down on hig — 1a z 
ie deſpi as. 0 pony 
de telieth on bis own and ien. 


He is'puſed up with the vn K. 


ba of himſelf ul the day AY 


& I 15 243+ F ee, . 85 


ee that a ar / ena | 
— e jn th f 


be 
993 


ſudde to - -what it ma 
geth ſuddenly in 7 N f 


r. ci 


knowledge, but hath no 


veſt to da, do it 
quickly.” — the evening whaz 
open, Fw 


Idleneſs is the parent of want and of 
Pot hr lie of rene ge 


The property an TT "he incur wants 
yeceſs are 


2 Me — 


He would e 5 


ſpul.chirfterh-for Sens | 
88 an as ts 4 


towards the 


5 1 1 * 
bs 2 3 ; 
1 4 * 8 
* , 3 L ” 2 5 E 
—_— ” 5 
* * * 
4 4. 


' Radearour to be firſt in thy calling, 
whatever i it bez neither let any one go be- 
fore thee in well doin nevertheleſs, do 

not envy the merits of a another ; but im- 
from thine own talents. 

Scorn alſo to depreſs thy competitor by 
any diſhoneſt or unworthy method: ſtrive 
to raiſe thyſelf above him only by excelling other 
him; ſo ſhall thy conteſt for ++ kg. ner be 
crowned with honovr, if not with ſ : 

By a virtuous emulation, the ſpirit of a 
man is exalted within him; he panteth after 

fame, and rejoiceth as a racer to run his 
rourſe. 

He riſeth like the palm-tree in ſpite of - 
oppreſſion; and as an eagle in the firma- 


His eye upon the glories of the ſuunn. 
The examples of eminent men are in his 


* eg ee 
; e formeth de rejo 
An che executi — . 

goeth forth ho the ends ef — 
Bst the heart of the envious man is gall 
and bitterneſs ; his tongue ſpitterh venom ; 
the ſucceſs of his neighbour breaketh his 
| He fitteth in his cell repining, and che 
. Mes 


an e | 
Hatred and malice feed - Coty 
and there is no reſt in him. 2 
ee feeleth in his own breaft no love to 
neſs, and therefore believeth his neigh- 

is like unto. himſelf. $13 
mie endeavours to depreciate thoſe that 
8 him, and patteth an evil interpreta- 
r -e a 
He Heth on the . meditates 


- ſaeth him, N here? in his 
; own web. I Flows 


Le Nen pas: 


He nt ee give heed , 
We om mans «younger 
| 82 i len e the ide 
virtues lean er: ſhe us rag 

and miſtreſs of humaii life, > 7 


Put a bridle on thy tongue ; ſet a 
— abaois HAR words of own - 
e 


7 af Gti Anke; 

_ exre that be. halt /not-hiniſelf : whoſoever 

eth of another's failir gs with plea- 

1 — . Rn, 
4. Es 399 ZW 


ment of heaven, he ſoareth aloft, and fixeth 
— by night, and — delight is to fol- | 


and his name 


F par- 
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' Of much ſpeaking cometh repentance 
but in ſilence is ſafety. 


A talkative man is a i to ſaciety; 
the ear is ſick of his babbling, the torrent 
of his words 'overwhelmeth converſation. 

Boaſt not of thyſelf, for it ſhall bring 
e e upon thee; neither deride an- 

it is dangerous. 

A bitter jeſt is the poiſon of friendſhip; 
and he that cannot nen, 3 
have trouble. 

. Furniſh thyſelf with the proper accom- 
modations onging to thy condition ; yet 
ſpend-not to the utmoſt of what thou canſt 


afford, that the providerice of thy youth 


may be a comfort to thy old age. 
La thine own - buſineſs. engage thy at- 


- tention ; leave the care of the ſtate to the 


governors thereof. 


leſt the pain of purchaſing them exceed the 
pleaſure thou haſt 3 in their enjoyment. 
Neither let proſperity put out the eyes 
of circumſpeRion, nor abundance cut of 
the hands of frugality ; he that too much 
indulgeth in the ſuperfluities of life, ſhall 
live to lament the want ny _ e 
From the experience of others, 
learn wiſdom; and from their failings cor- 
rect thine own faults. 


2 Traſt vo man beſore thou haſt tried 


him; operant reaſon, it is 
uncharitable. 

But When thou haſt proved a man to be 
honeſt, lock him up in thine heart as 2 
- treaſure ! ; regard. lin b ef inefti- 
mable 

Refuſe the Seen of a mercenary man; 
they will be a ſnare unto thee ; thou ſhalt 
never be quit of the obligation. 

| Uſe not to-day what to-morrow = 
want ; neither leave that to hazard whi 


foreſight may provide for, or care prevent. 


Yet expect not even from P in- 


| fallible- setz for the da ene 0 


what the 2 may bring 


The fool is not always —_— nor 


the wiſe man always ſucceſsful : yet never 
had a fool a thorough enjoyment; never 
Was a __ man unhappy. A 


8 4 5 245. FortiTuoe.. 


| Perils, and misfortunes, and want, and 
bein, and-injury, are more or leſs the cer- 
tain lot of every man that cometh into the 
world. 

It dehoveth thee, therefore, *O child of 


Ee got gr gt _ 


Let not — recreations be expenſive, 


2s > . 


J „% 


TE MRS a2 


N rr 


—_— 


courage and- patience, that thou mayeſt 
ſupport, with a becoming reſolution, — 
allotted portion of human evil. 

As the camel beareth labour, and heat, 
and hunger, and thirſt, through deſarts of 
ſand, and fainteth not; ſo the fqrtitude of 
man ſhall ſuſtain him through all perils. 

A noble ſpirit diſdaineth the malice of 


fortune; his greatneſs of ſoul is not to be 


caſt down. 

He bath not ſuffered his happineſs to 
depend on her ſmiles, and therefore with 
her frowns he ſhall not be diſmayed, 

As a rock on the ſea- More, he ſtandech 
firm, and the daſhing of the v waves diſturb- 
ech him not. 

He raiſeth his head like atower on a hill, 
and the arrows, of fortune drop at his feet. 

In the inſtant of danger.the courage of 
his heart ſuſtaineth kim? ; and the ſte ings 
of his mind beareth him out. 

He meeteth the evils. of life as a man 
that goeth forth into bartle, and returneth 
with victory in his hand, 

Under the preſſure of misfortunes, EX 


calmnek alleviates their weight, and his 


N ſhall ſurmount them. 
But the daſtardly ſpirit. of a timorous 
8 
y ſhrinking under poverty, 
down to 8 and by tamely bearing 
inſults, he inviteth injuries. 
As a reed is ſhaken with a breath of air, 
ſo the ſhadow of evil maketh him tremble. 
In the hour of r r he is embarraſſed 


and confounded ; e day of misfortune | 


WO and = overwhelmeth his 


9 246. beruf Bu v. 
Fo rget not, O man! chat th ftation on 


nd + Is. appointed by the m of the 
Eternal, 4 knoweth thy heart, who ſeeth 


? ihe vanity of all thy wiſhes, and who often, 
in mere denieth thy requeſts. 
Vet fur all — A efires, for all ho- 


neſt endeavours, his. benevolence hath. 


eſtabliſhed, in the nature of things, 4 
bability of 1526 


ſucceſs. 
The uneaſineſa thou feeleſt, the misfor- 
tunes thou bewaileft, behold the root from 


whence they ſpring! even thine own folly, 


ee E aries 
armur not therefore at the diſp 


e God, but correct thine own 
neither ſay within thyſelf, — be had wealth 


3 ET i} US 


* 
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know, they all bring to their ſeveral poſ- 
ſeſſors their peculiar ineonveniencies. 
The poor man ſeeth not the vexationa 
and anxieties of the rich, he feeleth not 
the difficulties and perplexities of pomer, 
neither knoweth he the weariſomeneſs of 
leiſure; and therefore it is thathe 1 
at his own lot. 12 


But envy not the appearance of hapt 

neſs in any man, fort} knoweſt not! 

ſecret grieſs. 
To be fatisfied with a litle is the es: 


wiſdom; and he chat increaſeth his riches, / 
increaſeth his cares: but a contented” mind 
is my hidden treaſure, and trouble endet . 


E if thou ſuffereſt not the 3 
of fortune ta rob thee of juſtice or tem 
perance, or charity, or modeſty, even riches 
themſelves ſhall not make thee unhappy: - 
But hence ſhalt thou learn, that the cup 
of felicity, pure and unmixed, is by vo, 
means a draught for mortal man. 
Virtue is the race which God hath bes | 
him to run, and happineſs the goal, Which 
none can arrive at till he bath finiſhed his 
courſe, and received his crown in the man- 
frons | of eternity. 


4 247. TeurpERANCE, 


-The neareſt approach thou canſt make to 
happineſs on this fide the grave, is to enjoy: - 
from heaven underſtanding and health. . 

Theſe bleſſings if thou poſſeſſeſt, and 
wouldſt preſerve to old age, avoid the al- 
lurements of voluptuouſneſs, and Men | 
her temptations. 

When ſhe ſpreadeth her delicacies on 


de doard, when her wine ſparkleth in the 


cup, when ſhe ſmileth dee thee, and 5 | 

ſuadeth thee to be joyful and happy; then 

is the hour of danger, then let Reaſon ſtand 

firmly on her guard, 2 
For if thou Cn unto the words 

of her adverſary, thou art deceived and. 

betrayed. - 

The j joy which ſhe promiſeth, changeth | 
to madneſs, and her. en ments lead on to 
likaſes and death, ? 

Look round her board; caſt. chine eyes 
upon her gueſts, and obſerve thoſe Who 
have been allured by her ns have 


liſtened to her temptations. | 

Are they not meagre ? are not 
ſickl 9 ſpiritleſs? 

Their ſhort of jollity and riot are 


oo ———— and de- 
She atk backed e 
A3 


* 


8 
their ap petites, that they have no reliſh for 


their niceſt dainties: her votaries are be- 


come her victim; the juſt and natural 
Conſequence which God hath ordained, in 
the conſtitution of things; for the puniſh- 


ment of thoſe who abuſe his gifts. 

But who is the that with graceful fleps; 
and with alively air, trips over yonder plain? 
The roſe bluſheth on her cheeks, the 
Fweetneſs of the morning breatheth 


er lips; joy, tenipered with innocetice and 
| ninety in ber eyes, and fre 


he 
4 | the chearfulneſs of her heart the fingeth as 
the walks. 5 
Her name is Health; ſhe is the daughter 


of Exertiſe and Temperance; their ſons 


inhabit the mountains of the northen re- 


| They . * active, and lively, and 
ea rp > beautics and virtues of 
\ Vigour ſtringeth their nerves, firength 
dwelleth in their bones, and labour is their 


gs all the day long. 

' The claptoying = fat *Y 
their appetites; und the repaſts of their 
mother refreſh them. i 

Tu combat the p 


Their pleaſures art moderate, and there · 
fore they endure; their repoſe is ſhort, but 

1 und and un diſtu rb ed 90 14 N 
Tbeir biöod is 


| is pure, their minds are ſe- 
rene, and the phyfician findeth not the way 
totheie abilities. 
But ſafery dwellech not with the ſons of 
tes, : A A 1 : " 
- Beliold them ex 


- 
" 


to new dangers 
froth without, a traitor within lark. 


eth to betray lem. 

: Their heakh, their trengrh, their beauty 
And activity, have raiſed defire in the boſon 
of laſeivious love. | "y 
| + She ſtandeth in her bower, the courteth 


Her fimby are foft and delieate; her at- 
tire is Jooſe and inviting. Wantonneſs 
eth i. her eyes, and on her boſom ſits 
temptation. She beckoneth them with her 
r, ſhe woveth them with her looks, 
and by the ſmoothneſs of her tongue, ſhe 
. endeavourcth' to deceive. 
Ah ! fly from her allurements, ſtop thy 


ears to her enchanting words. If thou 


meeteſt the langui ing of her eyes; if thou 
_ Heareſt the {6ftneſs' of ber voice; if the 
WW. . Ccaſteth her arms about thee, | ſhe bindeth 

is chains for er. 
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and care, and repentance. _ _. 
| Enfeebled by dalliance, with luxury 
pered, and ſoftened by ſloth, — | 
hall forſake thy limbs, and health thy con- 
ſitytion : thy days ſhall be few, and thoſe 
inglorious ; thy griefs ſhall be many, yet 
meet with no compaſſion. 2 


The PASSIONS. 

$ 248. Horz and Fran, 
The promiſes of hope are ſweeter than 
roſes in ths bud, and far more flattering 
t6 expectationʒ but the threatenings of fear 


are a terror to the heart. 
Nevertheleſs, let not hope allure, nor 


fear deter thee from doing that which is | 


right; ſo ſhalt thou be p 
events with an equal mind. Ao 
The terrors even of death are no terrors 
to the ; he that commitreth no evil 
hath nothing to fear. | f 
In all thy undertakings, let a reaſonable 
| nce animate thy endeavours ; if thou 


ed to meet all 


deſpaireſt of ſucceſs, thou ſhalt not ſuc= 


"Terrify- not thy foul with vain fears, 
neither let thy heart fink within thee from 
the phantoms of imagination. 

From fear proceedeth mis fortune; but 
he that hopeth, helpeth himſelf. 
As the oſtrich when purſued, hideth his 
head, but forgerteth his 8 fears 
of a coward expoſe him to danger. 
If thou believeſt a thing impoſſible, thy 

ndency ſhall make it ſo; but he that 
evereth, ſhall overcome all difficulties. 

A vain hope flattereth the heart of a 
fool; But he that is wiſe purſueth it not. 

In all thy defires let reaſon go alon 
with thee, 'and fix not thy * beyond 
the bounds of probability i ſo ſhall ſucceſs 
attend thy rtakings; thy heart ſhall 
not be vexed with diſappointment. | 


; 249. Joy and Grey. 

Let not dy mirth be ſo extravagant as 
to intoxicate thy mind, nor thy ſorrow ſo 
heavy as to depreſs thy heart. This world 
affordeth no good ſo tranſporting, nor in- 
flicteth any evil fo ſevere, as ſhould raiſe 
the balance of moderation. ' 
ren 


gay; thou mayeſt know it from the conti- 
nual noiſe of mirth and exultation that iſſueth 
from it. | | race 
The miſtreſs ſtandeth at the door, and 
calleth aloud to all that paſs by; ſhe fing- 
eth and ſhouteth, and laugheth without 


ceaſing. 


She inviterh them to goin and taſte the 
pleaſures of life, which ſhe telleth them 
are no where to be found but beneath her 
But enter not thou into her gate; neither 
aſſociate thyſelf with thoſe who frequent her 


1 


houſe, 


They call themſelves the ſons of Joyz hand 


tor laugh and ſeem delighted: but mad- 

neſs and folly are in all theirs Niet. g 
They are linked with miſchief hand in 

hand, and their ſteps lead down to evil 


pt of deſtruction yawneth beneath their 


in that vale, ove ed with trees, and 

hid from the fight of men, the habitation 

of Sorrow.” OR Re 

' Her boſom heaveth. with" Gghe, her 

mouth is filled with lamentation'z ſhe de- 

new to dwell on the ſubject of human 
er * * T4 


nuery. ; 
She looketh on the common accidents of 
= weakneſs and wick- - 


life and weepeth ; 
edneſs of man is the theme of her lips. © 
All nature to her teemeth with evil, 
every object ſhe ſeeth is tinged with the 
gloom of hey own mind, and the voice of 


night, & : # 
Come not near her cell; her breath is 
contagious ; ſhe wifl the fruits, an 


wither the flowers, that adorn and ſwpete 
% panes of life, 58 
avoiding the houſe of Joy, let not thy 
; but purſue with care the 
middle path, which ſhall lead 2 a 
gentle aſcent to the bower of Tranquillity. 
With her dwelleth Peace, with her 
dwelleth Safety and Contentment, She is 
cheerful but not gay; ſhe is ſerious, but not 
grave; ſhe vieweth the joys and the ſor- 
rows of life with an equal and ſteady eye. 
From hence, as from an eminence; 
thou behold the folly and” the miſery of 
thoſe, who led by the gaiety of their hearts, 


up their abode with the companions of 


{olity and riotous Mirch or infected with 
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Look now. on the other ide, and bebe pati 


complaint ſaddeneth her dwelling day and FP 


* 


Gloomineſs and Melan ncholy, ſpend all their 


days in complaining of the woes and cala- 
HR 8s. CE 1 

Thou ſhalt view t with pity, 
and the error of thei? ways ſhall keep thy 


feet from ſtray ing 


s $ 230. Abl. 
4 | DalF JS FS » 4.264 £4 N * 

As the whirlwind, in its fury teareth up 
trees, and deformeth the face of nature, 
or as an earthquake in” its convulſions 
overturneth whole cities; ſo the rage of 
an angry man throweth” miſchief around. 
him. Danger and deftruQtion wait on his 
But conſider, and forget not thine own 
weakneſs; ſo ſhalt thou pardon the failings 


of others, be 1 1 
Indulge not thyſelf in the paſſion of 


= 


' Dangers beſet them round about, and the anger 3 it is whetting a ſword to wound thine 


own breaſt, or murder thy friend; - * on 
if thou beareſt ſlight provocations with 
Aatience, it ſhall be impùted unto thee for 
wiſdom; and if thou wipeſt them from thy 
remembrance, thy heart ſhall not repr 
th 44 42 1.2 Sa ) 8 7 77 


Seeſt thou not that the angry man loſeth 
his underſtanding ? Whilſt thou art yet in 
thy ſenſes, let the wratk of another be'a 

Be noting in a paſon;” Why wilt thou 

o ne in a n. Why wilt. | 
do fea 1 85 vio of a ſtorm?ꝰ 

If it be difficult to rule thine anger, it is 
wiſe to prevent itz avoid therefore all oc- 
caſions of falling into wrath; or guard 
thyſelf againſt them whenever they occur. 

A fool i rovoked with inſolent ſpeech- 
es, but & wile mad laugheth them to ſcorn. 
Harbour, not revenge in thy breaſt, it 
will tormeht thy heart, and diſcolour its 


beſt inclinations. 


Be always more ready to forgive, than 
to return — injury: he that watches for 
an opportunity of revenge, lieth in wair 
e himſelf, ard draweth down miſchief 
on his own head. e 

A mild anſwer to an angry man, like wa» 
ter caſt upon the fire, abateth his heat; and 
from an enemy he ſhall become thy friend. 

Conſider how few things are worthy of 
anger, and thou wilt — 2 that any but 
fodls Gould be wrath. . 

In folly or weakneſs it always beginneth; 
but remember, and be well aſſured, it ſel · 
dom concludeth without repentance. 
On the heels of Folly treadeth Shame; at 
the back of Angef ſtandeth Remorſmge. 

5 J 251. Pity... 
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3 overtake thee; thy fun ben degin int 
Py 251. ity, mamorning of 
But Shed virtue 2 modeſty enlighten 
and flowers are ſtrewed up- her charms, the luſtre of a beautiful wo. 
22 r hand of ſpring, as man is brighter than the ſtars of heaven, 
kindneſs ſummer produceth in perfec- and the influence of her power it is in vain 
con the bounjn of harveſt; ſo the ſmiles to reſiſt. 


of pity ſhed on the ver: of The whiteneſs of her boſomtranſcendeth 
mis fortune. \ the lily; her ſmile is more delicious than 
He who pitietk avother, recommendeth. a en of roſes, 
hindelf bet he who is wichout compaſſion, 0 5 of her eye is like that of 
| deſery it not. e turtle; ſimplicity truth dwell in 
I be butcher relentetk not at the bleat- her h heart.” 4 
ing of the lomb ; neither is the heart of the, The kiſſes of her mouth are ſweeter than 
cruel moved with diſtreſs. honey 5 the perfumes | of Arabia breathe 
; But the tears of the compaſſionate are from her lips, _ 
ſweeter than dew. drops. fallieg from roſes Shut not thy boſom to the tenderneſs of 
on the boſom of the ſpring. love; the purity of its flame ſhall ennoble 
. againſt the pd cans it to receive the fair- 
ories of the poor; neither harden thine | POT I. yds $ 
heart again. he calmiies of the inn 7 „ 
— 
When the fatherleſs call upon thee, ben 
we widaw's heart is ſunk, and ſhe implor- 7 | Wo 253 w 0 M A N. 


eth thy aſſiſtange with tears of ſorrow; O 
pity her affliction, and extend thy hand to, n the: fait dau e of thre; wo the 
thoſe who have none to help them. inſtructions of 5 and let the we 
When thou ſeeſt the 1 ane of cepts of truth ſink deep in thy heart, ſo 
the freer, ſhivering. with cold, and deftj. ſhall the charms of thy mind add luſtre to 
rate of habitation ; ler bounty open thine the elegance of thy form; and thy beauty, 
heart, let the wings of charity ſhelter him like the roſe it reſemblerh, ſhall retain its 
_ death, that Sp own. foul, may ſweetneſs when its bloom is withered. 
7 II.! the ſpring of thy youth, in the mor- 
an we pop „ gronperh on the ing of thy days, when the eyes of men gare 
bed of ſickneſs, Dani th e unſortunate lan- on thee with delight, and nature whiſperech 
guiſh in the horrors: af à dungeon, or the in thine ear the meaning“ of their looks: 
head of age lifts up a feeble eye to ah! hear with cauticn their ſeducing words; 
-  * thee. ſor pity ; O how canſt thoy riot in guard well thy heart, nor liſten to their ſok 
. ſuperfluous enjoyments, regardleſs of their perſuaſions. 
: wants, unfecling of their woes Wo Remember that thou art made man's 
FF reaſonable companion, not the ſlave of his 
5 255. Dent and Lovs, | = paſſion; the end of thy being is not merely 
| to gratify, his looſe deſire, but to aſſiſt him 
; e young may, beware of the al- in the toils of life, to ſoothe him with 45 
3 1 of NN and let not the tenderneſs, and recompence his care 
harlot tempt thee to exceſs in ber de- ſoft endearments. 
lighw. Who is ſhe that winneth the heart of 
. 2 ern al Wet its man, - tat 1 him to love, and 
Sq rſuits ; e blindneſs of its in his breaſt? 
| thou ſhalt ruſh upon wp wy" wh TP vonder - ſhe walketh | in maiden 
| re give nat up thy heart ta her - ſweetneſs, with innocence in der mind, and 
5 e. enticements, — Mt uffer thy ſoul modeſty on her cheek. 
to be enflayed by her enchanting delu- Fler band ſecketh employment, her foot 


ſions. * 1 not in gadding abroad. 
The fountain of health, which muſt yo e is W with Neb, ſhe is fed 
the ſtream of pleaſure, ſhalf quick with temperance; humility. and meek neſz 
. dried mn 328 eyery ſpring of joy are as a crown of glo circling her head. 


exhauſted On her tongue dwelleth muſic, the fweet- 
12 the prime of thy life I ſhall | ncls of honey len from her lips, 
2 
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Deceney is in all her words, in her an- 
ſwers are mildneſs and truth. 

Submiſſion and obedience are the leſſons 
of her life, and peace and happineſs are her 
reward. 

Before her- ſteps walketh ce, and 
virtue attendetk at her ght wand. 

Her eye ſpeaketh ſoftneſs and love; but 
diſcretion with a ſcepter ſitteth on her brow. 

The tongue of the licentious is dumb in 
her preſence, tue awe of her virtue hip. 
eth him ſilent. 

When ſcandal is buſy, and the fame of 
her neighbour is toſſed from tongue to 
tongue; if charity and good nature open 
not her mouth, the finger. PAY reſteth 
on her 
Her — 1s the manſion of 
therefore ſhe ſuſpecteth no evil in others. 

Happy were the man that ſhould make 
her his Wife: happy the ene that nen 
her mother. 


She ariſeth in PE TUM Rs he conſiders 
her affairs, and appointeth to every one 
their proper buſineſs, 

The care of her family f is hor whole * 
light, to that alone ſhe applieth her ſtudy; 
and agunes with frugality is ſeen in her 
mau | 

"The prudence jp her management is an 
honour to her huſband, and he heareth her 

iſe with a ſecret delight. | 

She informeth the minds of her c 
with wiſdom : the faſhioneth their ers 
from the example of her own goodneſs. 

The word of her mouth 1s the law of 
their youth, 'the motion of her eye com- 
3 their obedience. 

She ſpeaketh, and her ſervants 
conc ps and the thing is done: 

of loye is in their hearts, and her king. 


nefs adderh wings to their feet. 
In 2 15 ſhe is not puffed up; in 
adver healerh the wounds of fortune 
with ies, | 

The troubles of her huſband are allevi. 
ated by her counſels, and by her 
endearments : he purteth his in her 


boſom, and receiveth comfort. 
1 125 is the man that hath made her 


his happy the child- that TC? her 
r. 
CONSANGUTINITY, or Narv RAL 
RRLATIOxs. 
; "4 254. Husnand. ' 
"Take _— wife, tnd obey a 


Udren 


ordinance of God ; take unto thyſelf 


e ee e 


ſociety. 
But examine with care, and f not fad 


denly. On hy, protect choice depends thy 


future 
If m of her time is deſtroyed in dreſs 


Ly adornments; if ſhe is enamoured with 


her own beauty, and delighteth in her own 
raiſe; if ſhe lau much, and talketh 
oud ; if her foot abideth not in her father's 
houſe, and her eyes with boldneſs 'rove-on 
the faces of men: though her beauty were 
as the ſun in the aha of heaven, turn 


chy face from her charms; turn th * 


from her paths, and ſuffer not thy 
be enſnared by the allurements of imagi- 


bor when thou fndeft enkibility of heart, * 
joined with ſoftneſs of manners; an ac- 


compliſhed mind, with a form agreeable to 
thy tancy; take her home to thy houſe, 
ſhe is worthy to be thy friend, a, thy compa- 


* nation. 


, nion in life, the wife of thy boſom, 


O cheriſh her as a bleſling ſent thee from 
heaven. Let the kindneſs of thy beha- 
viour endear thee to her heart. 

She is the miſtreſs of thy houſe ; treat 


Jar therefore with e 4 


may obey her. . 
Oppoſe not her inclination without cauſe; 
ſhe is the partner of thy cares, make her 
alſo the companion of thy pleaſures,” 
Reprove her faults with gentleneſs {eras 
not her obedience with ri Fe 
'I'ruſt thy ſecretg in wh ne her coun- 
ſels are ſincere, thou ſhaltnot by: deceived.” 
Be faithful to ber bed; for ihe is the | 
mother of thy children. 
When pain and ſickneſs aſſault her, let 


1 tenderneſs ſoothe her affliction: a look 


from thee of pity and love ſhall alleviate © 
her grief, or mitigate her pain, and be of 
more avail than ten phyſicians. - ; 
Conſider the tenderneſs of her fon; the go 
delicacy of her frame; and be not ſevere to 
her weakneſs, but remember * 2 
imperfections. | 


$ 258. Farnen.. 1 8 


2 
portance y thou haſt - 
produced, it is thy duty to ſup I | 


Upon thee alſo it dependeth, whether - 
the child of th boſom ſhall be a blefin or 
a curſe to thyſelf; an uſeful or a worthleſs 
—_— ——— 8 | 
re early with inf $ 
ſeaſon his mind with the nh infrttion, ant | 
Frcs the bent of his + ſet - 


him 


in his Dre 
m ſtrength with bis years. 
alt he * like ag: Bo the 


a dn on obeys 


f 


* 
pg 


; 
F 
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So ſhall heads do the 
grave in peace; andthin 8 — 

reverence of thy exam th 
| piety with Abel love. Wo y 


$ 257+ Buor arne 
Ye are the children of one father, pro- 


vided farby bis care; and the breaſt 5 
r 


ſuck. - 
Let the bonds of affeQion, therefore, 


unite thee with thy brothers, that peace 
and happineſs may dwell in thy father's 


Aud when ye te in che world, re- 


member the . that bindeth you to 


love and and prefer not a ſtranger 


to thine ow 


If thy brother is e aſſiſt him; 


if thy ſiſter is in trouble, forſake her not. 


So ſhall the fortunes of thy ſather con- 
tribute to the, ſupport of his whole. race: 


im. ee eee e 


| neee 
wiſdom, and apply het the inſtruc- 
uon they giye. 

Go to the deſert, my fon; obſerve the 
young ſtork of the wilderneſs ; let him 
c to thy heart; he beareth on his wings 
a fire, he lod eee 

— lieth him wi 
The piety of a child is ſweeter than the it 


more delicious than odours wafted from a 
284 of Arabian ſpices by the weſtern 


| Be gratefal then to. thy. father, for he 
gave ie es and 19 iy maker; , for ſhe 


Hlear the words of his mouth, for they 
—— 8 4 thy good; give ear to his 
from love. 
He 8 r thy welfare, he hath 
oiled for th Fay eaſe: do honour therefore to 
| let not his grey hairs be treat- 
ed mah. b Th ae 
et not thy he infancy, nor 
Frowarinchs of of thy youth, and ar 
thy aged Tale of ik, 
Tem in the ict 


PRO to each other. 
| Pn 5 * —— 1 15 5 4 
death PROVIDENCE; or the DE 
„ = ferences.in Mz x. D | 
$ 258. Was leren. 
The gifts of the are the 


treakures of God; and he ax ute to 


: 8 one his Log rug in what meaſure 


unto himſelf, f 
We * thee with wiſdom ? hath 
I i thy mind with · the know - 
truth? Communicate it to the ig- 
8 for their inſtruction; communicaie 
to the wile, for thine wh improve- 


Incenſe of Perka offered to the ſun ; yea ment. 


True wiſdom is leſs preſaming than folly. 
The wiſe man do often, and chang- 
eth his mind; the fool is obſtinate, and 


doubteth not; he knoweth all things but 


his own ignorance. 

The pride of emptineſs i is an abomina- 
tion; and to talk much is the fooliſhneſs of 
folly. Nevertherlefs, it is the part of wiſ- 
dom to bear with patience their imperti- 
nence, and to pity their abſurdity. 

Yet be not puffed up with thine own 
conceit, neither of ſuperior under- 
ſtanding; the cleareſt human knowledge 
is but blindneſs and folly. 

The wiſe man feeleth his imperfeRti 
and is humbled ; he laboureth in vain for 


ſhallow ftream of his mind, and wealth 
pleaſed with the pebbles which he ſees 


— them as ris; and with DL 

Jauſe of his broken deflainath he: kim kim 

if, 

" He boaſteth attainments in things that 
of no worth; but where it is a ſhame 

o be ignorant, there he hath no under 


Even in the paths of wiſdom he toileth 
er folly ; and ſhame and diſappointment fe 
are the reward of his labour. 

But the wiſe man cultivates his mind with 
knowledge : the improvement of arts is his 
delight, and their utility to. the public 
crowneth him with honour. 

Nevertheleſs the erg of 2 he 
zccounteth as the hig arning: 
map ſcience of Es 


$ 259. Rick and Ts: 7 


2 hielte ich a mind 

t, wi a to emp 15 

+ a * r 3 al lig 
ngui 


n pleaſure, E 


becauſe it affordeth him the means to do 


good, 

He ſeeketh out objects of : 
21 into their wants; Wer. with 
ponent, and without oſtentation. a 

aſſiſteth and rewardeth merit: he en- 


— 4a ingenuity, and liberally pro- 
every 
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TISOO | 


po e 

he liveth in continual | 
Eno ono ns, 
awn ſoul, take yen Conc var $14 fm 
. 

O what are the n e pore 


compariſon with the gnawings of this 
5 | 1 
e e 

He fuech down to his morſel in peace; 
(ate net down | with flatterers and 


devourers. 


the bottom ; he bringeth them up and 


He is not embarraſſed with a train of 
5 ˙ ON OY 


licitation. 


whom God hath gi given rich luxurious. 


Fol: ft $5 
e ee the rich thereſore on 
riches, nor the poor in ve 
yield to his deſpondence; ſor rp | 
2 ( 


3 26a, MazrzRS 3 


| Repine not, o man, at the ſtate of 
ſervitude : it is the appointment of God, 


uſeful deſign. 

He carrieth on great works ; his country | 
5 enriched, and the mom is employed; 
he ſormet . new ſchemes, and the arts re- 
ou improvemetit. 6 

e conſidereth the 3 
fable as — he df 2 of his 3 


8 of his ——— is not 
his fortune ; he rejoiceth there- 

his joy is blameleſs. 

p wealth 

| in the 


That grindeth the face of the poor, and 
— not the ſweat of their 1 


checked 


riveth on oppreſſion — —— 
Fo e 
The tears of the orphan he As 


553 be to 
car, 7 


His heagt is hardened wich the love of 


and hath many advantages; it removeth 
thee from the cares and icitudes of life. 


The honour of a ſervant is bis fidelity 3 ME. 


his higheſt vircues are ſubmiſſion and obe 


D | 
Ing E Tk leg ook thee 
wer not e of th - 
nation ſhall not be forgotten. Cr | 
Be ſtudious of his intereſts, be diligent in 
his afſars, and faithful to the cruſt which 
him he repoſeth in 
— hy labour be ws 
not thereof, for he pay- 
eth thee for them. 915 
And thou who art a maſter, be un 0 
thy 8 erpecteth from him 
' fidelity; 


_ "raiſe to ſov 


364 | 
_ - fidelity; and reaſonable in commands, 
if thou e a ready Be” 
The ſpirit of a man is in him; ſeverity 
and rigour may create fear, but can never, ftron 
command. his love. 
Mix Kindneſs with reproof, and reaſon 


with authority: fo ſhall th 1 admonitions 
take place in his heart, his duty man 
become his pleaſure. 

He ſhall ſerve thee from the 


motive of gratitude ; = ſhall obey thee 
cheerfully from the principle of love: and 
fail not thou, in return, to give his dili- 
e and ee their 8 reward. 


; $ PTY Mactitnaier of SunzeerTs 


d ... che 2 


ſons of men, thy equals, have agreed to 
ereign power, and ſet as a ruler 

over themſelves; conſider the ends and im- 

| nce of their truſt, far more than the 
and height of thy ſtation. - 5 

art cloathed in purple, and ſeated 


on a throne the crown of majeſty inveſterh / 


thy temples; the ſceptre of power is placed 
SE 8 —— 
E — — ere 
* revs 2 0 

1 


fee dominion reſteth on 
e mind of 3 great prince is exalted 


of eee he re- 
volveth high things, and ſearcheth for buſi- 3 


. keſs worthy of his power. 
He calleth [n 


| kingdom, he conſulteth amongſt them wick 


a and heareth the opinions of hem 
He looketh among his 
cernment; he diſcovereth the: abilities of 
men, and employeth them according to 
their merits. 
_ His magiſtrates are j un biominiters are 
wiſe, and the — of his boſom de- 
ceiveth him not. : 
Hie ſmileth on the e they floarith; 
[the £50 wah improve beneath the culture of 


| RE thawed ard ee 
ye ere ef ro their breaſts 
emulation, an 0 is 
. exalted by their lan TR 4 
The ri of the merchant who extend- 
eth his commerce; the ſkill of the farmer, 
Who enricheth his lands; the ingenuity of 


e artiſt, the improvement of the ſcholar ; 
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a 3 with bis bounty. 


Seople iat dit n 


not enjoy but in the bands of ſociety. 
It is thy d 


&. 


all theſe he honoureth with his favour, 


bang is he new colonies, he buildeth 
$, he openeth rivers'for conveni. 


ence, kus th harbours for ſafety ; his 
le abonnd in riches, and the ſtrength 15 OW 
of his kingdom encreaſeth. jeſs au 
e frameth his ſtatutes with equity and 
wiſdom ; his ſubjects enjoy the fruits of their 
labour, in ſecurity; and their happinei 
conſiſts in the obſervance of the law. His 
Fe foundeth his judgments on the prin- eth ov 
of of mercy; but in che puniſhment of Wſthe op 
nders he is ſtrict and impartial. 
His ears are to the complaints of Fre 
his ſubjects; he reftraineth the hand of WW comp! 
their oppreſſors, and delivereth them from 


eir tyranny. 
His people therefore look up to him » 
a father, with reverence" and love; they 
confider him as the guardian of all they 
enj 

Their affeAion unto him begetteth in hi 
breaſt a love of the public; the ſecurity of 
their happineſs is the object of his care. 


No murmers a him ariſe in their Ke 
hearts: the machinations of his enemies WH with 
endanger not his ſlate, 

His ſubjects are faithful, and firm in his Ca 
cauſe ;' ſtand in his defence as a wall 2 2 
of braſs; the army of a tyrant flieth before be 
them as chaff before the wind. Le 
= _— _ wn ge dwellings of ou 

s people; encircle his BY £0 ta 
throne for fee for 21 De 
v0 2 = = 2 l 
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8 262. Bunnvoancs. 
$0 1.6 
When: thow conſidereſt thy wants, when 

thou beholdeſt thy im „ acknow- 

ledge his goodneſs, Q ſon of humanity: 

2 py — with reaſon, endued thee 
— laced thee in Pe 

—_ conſe reciprocal hel 

__ obli . 

Thy 78 „thy conveni- 

ence of habitation; thy protection from the 

8 enjoyments of the comforts 
the Kae of liſe: all theſe thou 

— to the aſſiſtance of others, and coulal 


therefore to bo a friend u 
mankind, as 3 n 
hould be friendly to thee. = 1 


As che roſe breatheth ſweetneſs from its 

in vature, ſo the heart of a, benevolent 

nan produceth good Works. 

He enjoyeth the eaſe and tranquillity of 

his own. — and rejoĩceth · in the happi- 

7 * — rity of his neighbour. 
at 9s his ear unto ſlander: the 


pines to his heart. 3 * 
His defire is to do and he ſearch- Happy is the wan Who hath "es is 
» prin- ein out the occaſions reof; in removing his breaſt the ſeeds of benevolence; the 
ent of WW the oppreſſions of another he relieveth him- produce thereof ſhall be charity and love. 
ſelf. a From the fountain of his heart ſhall riſe 
nts of From the largeneſs of his mind, he rivers of goodneſs ; and the ſtreams ſhall 
nd of {i comprehendeth in his wiſhes the happineſs overflow for tlie benefit of mankind. 
1 fron of all men: and from the generofity of his He aſſiſteth the poo in their trouble; 
* heart, he endeavoureth to promote lt. ” rejoiceth in furthering the proſperity of / 
2 men. 
; they $ 263. JusTiCE. He cenſureth not his neighbour, he be- 
| they . RAY |  eveth not the tales of enyy and malevo- 
The peace of ſociety dependeth on lence, neither a he anders. 
in hu Wi juſtice; the happineſs of individuals, on He forgiveth the injuries of men, he 
rity of BW the ſafe enjoyment of all their — wipeth them from” his remembrance; re- 
are, ons. venge and malice have no Pace i in his 
| their Keep the defires of thy heart, therefore, heart. 
enyes Burgh wy as ge poorer let the For evil he returneth not evil; ;he hated 
hand of juſtice lead them aright. _ not even his enemies, but th 
in his Caſt not an evil eye on the gods of thy injuſtice with friendly admonition. 
a wal bbour; let whatever is property The griefs and anxieties of men excite 
before be cred from thy. touch. | his conipiiion; he endeavoureth to alle - 
Let no temptation allure thee, nor any viate the weight of their misfortunes; and 
ngs of Wl provocation. excite thee, to lift up thy hand . „ of ſucceſs rewardeth his la- 
le his to the hazard of his life. 
Defame him not in his character; bear m_ exlmeth the fh hy hates dhe 
no falſe witneſs againſt him. quarrels of angry men, a and preventeth the 
Corrupt not his ſervant to cheat or for- miſchiefs of ſtrife and 
fake him; and the wife of his boſom, O He promoteth id his edc 
| ;empt not to fin. peace and good-will, and his name is e- 
» lt will be a grief to his heart, which thou e nn n 
canſt not relieve; an injury to his life, 
which no can atone or. x 465. ies, 
In thy dealings with men be impartial Hs 
when BY and-juſt; and do unto them as thou wouldſt 4% F. were vs dect d 
now- n | root from whence it aroſe ;-as a 
nity - to thy truſt, and deceĩve not A pane A ſtreams to the ſea, Where 
I thee — nr thee ;, be aſſured his ſpring was ſupplied ;"o the heart of 
ty, it is leſs evil in the . of God to ſteal, , grateful man delightetk i Le be⸗ pr. 
; and WY than to betray. ...  nefit" received. & 
Oppreſs not the poor, and and defrand. not mo - akon edge bis obligations N 
veru- Wi of his hire the cheerfulneſs; ooketh on his beneflive 
n the When thou ſelleſt 466 * hear the with love and eftecin. | 
forts 2 of conſcience, and be ſatisſied And i to return it be wot dh is p A 
tov BY -vith moderation; nor from the ignorance he nouriſheth the memory of it in his breaf 8 
ulck Bi of the bu yer make any advantage. witch Wen een 
Pay the debts which N for he days of his fe. a Ee 
yd to o gave thee credit, relied upon thine e hand of the generous man 4s like” 
m honour; and to with-hold * bim his the 1 of heaven, hich 1 Of ba 
1 N ae omen Ah, fruits, berbage, and Sen Jar 
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| utmoſt of thy power. - pgs 
ts ad the filings of mea give à pain 


Finally, O ſon of ſociety ! examine thy 
neart, call remembrance to thy aid; and 1 
in any of theſe things thou findeſt thou haft 
tran N take ſorrow” and ſhame. to 
thyſelf, and make ſpeedy $a to the 


\ 
1 


8 264. Cubprre! 5 


„Ne 10 7 "He 


the heart of the n is like a deſert 
of ſand, which with greedineſs 
the ſhowers Mat fall, end buriech them in 
its boſom, and h nochi 


Envy r denefactor, neither ftrive 
2 th derte he hath © ogg 
tho e nero com- 
Ae 2 Humility of 
gratitude toucheth the. heart, and is ami- 
able in the ſight both of God and man. 
- But receive not a favour from the hands 
2 9 
no vanĩty 
Hall expoſe | woe eng, the a he goons 
of avarice hall never be 
*P 266. sineturv. 


honour. 


We tongue of the ſincere is rooted in his 
heare hypocit and deceit have no plac 


. and 
- fancieth he is aſe} but he blundereth into his. Wan Sol d 
hs ter deer with his be 4 they are made.” 


2 is head. * to a there i 
- ftraint ; his — (4 r are foe. port > hs * 
ever at variance. Wonderful he is 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE, 


| creator, the governor of the world, al. 
products of the earth; 
z creature, the inſtrumont of God ; but wor- 
and beneficent, and to 


r 


wie fe ff and faith unto the ftormy 


of his mouth; 
and they fink into 


„ thou be de 
| e gore 
he ment of the world; he hath wo uly 


varied them in his beings; und each, by hu 
* conformeth to his Will. 


He laboureth he the character of , 
righteous man ; huggeth, himſelf | 
the thoughts of his cunni " 

o fool? fool! the pains which thou 
CE ther ut 
make thee what thou wouldſt ſeem; and 
the children of wiſdom ſhall mock at thy 
cunning, when, in the midſt of ſecurity, thy 
diſguiſe is ſtripped off, and the finger d 
derifion ſhall point ther to ſoorn. 


1 


$ 267. | R8y16108, 
There is but one God, the anthor, the 


2 wes and 1 fible. 

ſun is not God, though his nobleſ 
He enliveneth the world with his 
tneſs, his warmth iveth life to the 
mire him as the 


ima 
bri 


fhip him not. 
* the One who is ſupreme, moſt wiſe 
7 im alone, btn 
—_ adoration, wing, 
Who hath fretthed forth the heaven; 
with his hand, who hath deſeribed with his 
finger the courſes of the ſtars. : 
ſetteth bounds to the eceqp, that it 


Who ſhaketh the earth, and the nation: 
tremble ; who'darteth his lghtnings, and 
the wicked are diſmayed. 

Who calleth forth "world by 3 


O reverence the eg of te Os: 
« nipotent ; _— mot"his anger, lel 


A. vidence of God is over 4! hit 


de ruleth and direeveh-with infiie 
In Rk lavs for'the 


In the 3 bf his" mind he revolvet 


the fecrers"of foturity le 

- open before ir. | 
"The thopghts* Ave | are naked 't 
"thy determination 


bis ways: 
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BOOK I. MORAL 
| eodnſels * are inſcrutable; —— of his 


of x ledge tranſcendeth thy of this mortal life, hall receive 
elf in « Pay therefore to his wiſdom — from the ſentence of God uſt Ever= - 
5 « and Nerat and bow down thyſelf 2 reifibution, o their 
takef « jn humble and ſubmiſſive obedience o works 
yould « his ſupreme direction. - 1 Then gc the wicked rivhible id be 
; and The Lord is gracious and beneficent ; he 
t thy hath created the world in mercy and love. — in his judgments. 
y, thy # His goodneſs is conſpicuous in all his « O fear the Lord, Sas, tie 
ger of works ; he is the fountain of excellence, days of thy life, and walk in che 
the centre of perfection. « which he hath opened before thee. © Let 
The creatures of his hand declare his “ prudence admoniſh thee, — nper 
Er: and all their enjoyments ſpeak © reſtrain, let juſtice guide th 
raiſe ; he clotheth them with beauty, “ volence warm thy heart, | 
en e Ran bee = Tag e e —_— 
T, the th ago with to © Theſe ve 
d, a ration. 5 preſent —— 2 to the A | 
ie. er to the heavens, . ſions of eternal felicity, in the partie 
;0bleſ his glory ſhineth forth; if we caſt them © of God.“ | 
th his down upon the earth, it is full of his good- This is the true Ecoxowy * 
to the —4 i and dae refund is Live. ' 
as the ; nvers, Aa ' = | 
5 pre thee, O man, he hath diſtinguiſhed 155 ne aa 
at man, he 1 / TAN rr 
| wike _ 3 * e and exalted thy Want 8 5 
elon creatures. Part II. Max e ered in FR 1 
1 He hath endued thee with reaſon, to Conſidered i in 26.2 to his infirmities and 
maintain thy dominion : he hath fitted te their fett. Abe advantages he may ac- 
—_ with language, to improve by ſociety; and quire over "his fellow-creatures-—Natural 
ich his exalted thy mind with the powers of medi- accidents. 2 
* tation to —— and adore his inimi- | | 
tit ections | RN 
TT 
rule of thy life, ſo y e {m1 L 
ations duty to Aer b Harp obedience to his bis $,499 Ute. Howie MAINE: a 
$, and rr is happineſs to thyſelf. 8 
O praiſe his goodneſs with ſongs of Weak and ignorant as thou art, Oman! 
> word * thankſgiving, A. ee in ſilence on humble as thou to be, O child af 
um, the — of his love; let thy heart the duſt! wouldſt thou raiſe thy be S. 
* 1 with gratitude 1 . 
>» Om- « ledgment; let the language of th s nipotenee layed before H 
er, left « ſp : "praiſe and 2 let he 2 plate thine own frame. 
| _ * tions of thy life ſhew thy love to his Fearfully and wonderfullyart dioutnade: 
all bu = law.“ praiſe therefore thy Creator with ave, and 
nfinite The Lord js juſt and righteous, and will rejoice before him with reverence... TE 
* | age the earth with equity and truth. Wherefore of all creatures art thou on! 
ovem Flath he eſtabliſhed us in goodneſs erect, but that thou fouldt ' behold * 
erfull and mercy, and ſhall he” not Puniſh the works! wherefore art-divu to behold, but 
by his tratiſgreflors thereof? that thou mayſt admire them! ' wherefore 
O think not, Bold "Te" becauſe thy to admire, — that thou mayn adore their 
rolveth iſment is delayed: that the arm of the und thy Qreafor ! 
rity le . is weakened; neither flatter thyſelf * 'Whatdfore is confciouſuels repoſe - in 
| vith hopes char he winkech a thy y doings. "thee alone? and whence + it \derived to 
ked to His eye Pierceth the Tecrers of "every tee??? 
nations eur and he rememberetk them for ever; It is not in fleſh to thitnk; it ia at in | 
3 he reſpeReth tit the perſons or the ſtations bones to" rellen. The Bon kuoweth not 
dere 18 of men. | that worms ſhall eat bim; the er peregiy- Wo 
to his The high und the low, Wee en the * „ 
| * 00 


boo tue wiſe and we ignorant, when he 


AND AELIdteus. 
foul hich Taken of the ctibrots backe 


„ 


| unlike to 
ug 


* C 


| what thou” ſerſt: ſomething informs thy 
| iy her than all that 1s the object of 
thy Behold, what is it ? 
Thy dody remaineth perfect after 

it is fled, therefore it is no part of it; 
it is immaterial, therefore it is eternal: it 
is free to att, therefore. it is accountable 
for its actions. 


v. reg n the afs the uſe of food, becaale | 


| teeth mow down the herbage ? ar 
| Randeth the crocodile erect although his 
back - bone is as ſtraight as thine ? 

God formed thee as he had formed 
theſe. after ow 2 thou owed: 
ſuperiori com were given 
over. all, and of his. own wal did he 
communicate to thee | thy principle of 


knowledge. 

"Knows chyſelF + then the pride of his crea- 
1, the link uniting divinity and matter; 
a part of God himſelf within thee; 
remember thine own dignity, nor dare to 

' deſcend to evil or meanneſs. 
Who 
t ? Who clothed the neck of the horſe 
with thunder? even he who hath inſtructed 
thee to cruſh the one under th 
to tame the other to thy purpoſes. 


* 269. Of the Us of the sture. 


Vaunt not of thy body, becauſe it was 
firſt formed; nor of thy brain,” becauſe 
therein thy ſoul refideth. Is not the maſter 
- bx houſe more honourabie chan its 
e nd muſt be prepared before 
aue . build his 
before he can make his porcelane. 


As the breath of Heaven fayeth unto the 


waters, of the deep, l his way - ſhall thy 
billows roll, and no other; thus high and 
vo higher, - ſhalt they raiſe their fury; ſo 
let thy ſpirit, O man, aQuate and direct 
thy fleſh ſo let it repreſs its wildnels. 
Thy is the monarch of thy frame; 
* Suffer or: its ſubjets to rebel ce 
Thy body is as the globe 
| aky; bones the pillars th 2 


3 74 ocean giveth. riſe to 
;whoſe waters return again into its . 
ee rivers, ſo 1 thy life from 
thy heart — and ſo runneth i. - 
"os again. 
00 -- ape Mike Bl PA eres? 
„the fame, God ordaineth them. 
Is nat thy noſe the channel to perfumes ? 
- Se * 


2 £ 


— 


terror in the tail of the 


feet, and 


come 
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u that. perfumes long ſmelt become of. 
-nfave, that delicacies 0 the appetite 
they flatter, 
Are not thine eyes the centivels that 
watch for thee. ? yet how often are 
unable to diftin truth from error? 

Keep thy ſoul in moderation, teach thy 
1 to be attentive to its good; ſo (hall 

ſe its miniſters be always wm to thy 
conveyances of truth. - . 

Thine hand is it not 4 miracle : i is there 


in the c. eation 2 hike unto it? where- 


fore was it given thee, but that thou might. 
eſt ſtretch it out to the affſtance of thy 
brother ? 

Why of all things living art thou alone 
made capable of bluſhing ? the world {hall 
read thy ſhame «Th thy 20 therefore 


do nothing ſhameful. 


Fear and diſmay, 491 rob. they the 
countenance of its ruddy ſplendor ? Avoid 
guilt, and thou ſhalt CE that fear is be- 
neath thee ; that diſmay is unmanly. 
Wherefore to thee alone ſpeak ſhadows 
in the viſions of thy pillow? Reverence 
ems oe know, that dreams are from 
on 


Thou man alone canſt ſpeak. Wonder 
_ at. thy. glorious prerogative ; and 


Pay to 
him who gave it thee a rational and wel- 
raiſe, teaching thy children wiſdom, 
inftru ing the offspring of thy loing in 


piety. 


$ 270. The SouL of Max, its Ono 
2 | and AFFECTIONS. 


The b'efings, O man! of 2 external 
rt. are 4 vigour, and _ 
he greateſt of theſe is health. 

health is to the body, even that is —— 

to the ſoul. 

That thou haſt a ſoul, is of all knowledge 
the ' moſt certain, of all truths the moſt 

lain unto thee. Be meek, be grateful for 
it. Seek not to know. it grateiully: it is 
crutable. 

Thinking, 1 reaſoning, 
willing, cal 'not theſe the of They are 
+ its eee | 

n high, that thou be 5 

iſed. Be or thou like unto thoſe who 

[- 75 cli ; neither debaſe it to the 

ſenſe — nor be thou like unto the 

: horſe and the mule, in whom there is 10 

underſtanding 

Search it 6 its faculties ; l 


Its virtucs. W 


ad * 
E 7 
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BOOK I. MORAL 


heaven are not to be counted with them. 
Think not with Arabia, that one ſoul is 


eee, all, men; neither believe 
0 


thou with the ſons of Egypt, that every man 
bath many: know, that as thy heart, ſo 
alſo thy ſoul is one. | 

not the ſan harden the clay? doth 
it not alſo ſoften the wax? As it is one ſun 
that worketh both, even ſo it is one ſoul 
that willeth contraries. | 

As the moon retaineth her nature though 
darkneſs ſpread itſelf before her face as a 
co ſo the ſou] remaineth perfect even 
in the boſom of a fool, 

She is immortal; ſhe is unchangeable ; 
ſhe is alike in all. Health calleth her forth 
to ſhew her lovelineſs, and application 
anointeth her with the pil of wiſdom. 


Although ſhe ſhall live after thee, think 


not ſhe was born before thee. She was 
NOTRE Ra wi 

y vill, | 45 

Juſtice could not give her to thee exalted 
by virtues, nor mercy deliver her to thee 
deformed by vices. -Theſe muſt be thine, 
and thou muſt anſwer for them. 

Suppoſe not death can ſhield thes from 
examination; think not corruption can hide 
thee. from inquiry, He who formed thee 
of thou knoweſt not what, can he not raiſe 
thee to thou knoweſt not what again? 


Perceiveth not the cock the hour of mid- 


night ? . Exalteth he not his yoice, to tell 
thee it is morning? Knoweth not the dog 
the footſteps of his maſter? and flieth not 
the wounded goat unto the herb that heal- 
eth him? Yet when theſe die, their ſpirit 


returneth to the duſt; thine alone ſurviveth. - 


Envy not to theſe their ſenſes, becauſe 
quicker than thine own. Learn that the 
advantage lieth not in poſſeſſin 
3 in the knowing to uſe them. 

N thou the ear of a ſtag, or were 
thine eye as ſtrong and piercing as the 
eagle's ; didſt thou equal the hounds in 
imell, or could the ape reſign to thee his 
taſte, or the tortoiſe her feeling; yet with- 
out reaſon, what would they avail thee } 
Periſh not all theſe like their kindred? 

Hath any one of them the gift of ſpeech ? 
Om 
The lips of the wiſe are as the doors of 
a cabinet; no ſooner are they opened, but 
treaſures are poured-out before thee. 

Like unto trees of gold arranged in beds 


4 
* + 
. 


AND RELIGIOUS. 6 
Canſt thou think too greatly of thy ſoul? 


than the hairs of thy head; the ſtars of 
or can too much be ſaid in its praiſe? It 


is the image of him who gave it. 


Remember thou its dignity for _ 1 


forget not how great a talent is 
to thy charge. * 


&s 
— * hy 

_ > * 

- 


Whatſoever may do good may alſo do 


to virtue, , * 


Think not that thou canſt loſe bor in the | 


crowd ; ſuppoſe 
and ſhe will not be withheld from it. 


the earth ? ſhe will have it: Is ir 


the region of the ſtars? yet will her eye 


diſcover it, 
traverſ 


Guard her, for ſhe is raſh; reſtrain her 
for ſhe is irregular; correct her, for ſhe is 
outrageous; more ſupple is ſhe than water, 
re yielding than 


more flexible than wax, 
air. Is there aught can bind her? 


As a ſword in the hand of a madman, 
even fo is the ſoul to him who wanteth 


dif 


not that thou canſt bury 
her in thy cloſet. Action is her delight, 


Inquiry is her delight. As one who 
eth the burning ſands in ſearch of 
water, ſo is the ſoal that ſearcheth after 


| Her motion is tual ; her attempts 
are univerſal; her agility is not to be ſup- 
preſſed. Is it at the parts of 


% 


cretion. | ; 
The end of her ſearch is truth; her 
means to diſcoyer it are reaſon and expe- 


rience. But are not theſe weak; uncertain, . 


unto it ? 


- General opinion is no proof of truth, 
for the 8 of men are ignorant. 


Percelveſt thou of thyſelf, the know 5 


ledge of him who created thee, the ſenſe 
of the worſhip thou oweſt unto him? are 
not theſe plain beſore thy face? And be- 


hold ! what is there more that man needemh 


't know F= 5.5 | 
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uUMAan LIE. | 

As the eye of 2 lark, as 
the ſhade of evening to 

to the bee, or as the carcaſe unto the vul- 


readers ant gee: m even ſuch is life unto the heart of 
unto , re : , n . 
1 nnr 5 

obſcure, it di | 
it cloyeth not ; though 
' deth not; yet who is he that kno) 
true value? | 

Cs 9 ſentences uttered in due 


pleaſeth not; though feet, 


Learn to eden lit xs ig Gugel des 


owl, as honey 


corrupt, is forbid- 


Think not with the fool, that nothing 
is more valuable: nor believe with the 
pretended wiſe, that thou oughteſt to con- 
tems it. Love it not for itſelf, but for 
the good it may be of to others. 5 
_ ..» Gald cannot buy it for thee, neither can 
mines of diamonds purchaſe back the mo- 
ment thou haſt now loſt of it. Employ the 

| ſucceeding ones in virtue. os 
Say not, that it were-beſt not to have 
born; or if born, that it had been 
| beſt to die early: neither dare thou to aſk 
of thy Creator, Where had been the evil 

_ that I had not exiſted? Good is in th 
| — queſtion be juſl, Io! it condemneth 
Would the fiſh ſwallow the bait if he 
knew the hook was hidden therein? would 
he lion enter the toils if he ſaw they were 
pr for him? ſo neither were the ſoul 
do periſh with this clay, would man wiſh to 
| live? neither would a merciful God have 


ereated him: know. hence thou ſhalt live old 


Ns the bird is incloſed in the cage before 
he ſeeth it, yet teareth not his fleſh againſt 
© «its ſides; ſo neither labour thou vainly to 

run from the ſtate thou art in; but know 
it is allotted thee, and be content with it. 


they not all painful. Accommodate thy- 
ſelf to all ; and where there is leaſt appear- 
_ - ance of evil, ſuſpect the greateſt danger. 
When thy bed is ſtraw, thou ſleepeſt in 
fecurity ; but when thou ſtretcheth thyſelf 

on roſes, beware of the thorns. 


ſtrive therefore to live as long as thou 
oughteſt, not as Jong as thou canſt. While 
thy life is to others worth more than thy 


F 
5 
8 
hr 
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power; the want of good is evil; and if 


Though its ways are uneven, yet are 


A good death is better than an evil life: 


: 
F 5 | 
1 
3 
T 


ity. end is ſorrow. - 


d with both are involved in that behind them, even 
5 ſo ſucceedeth evil to evil in the life af n. 


and even at the fulneſs of how few 
Se who gore hes lf as « bei 
9 e as a , 
* - ſhortened hepa it more ſo. To —— 
end woyld- longer life, have ſerved thee ? 
Wiſheſt thou to have had an opportunity 
of mort vices? As to the will not 
he who limited thy ſpan, be ſatisfied with 


To what end, O child of forrow! would} 
thou hve longer? to breathe; to eat, to ſee 


the world? All this thou haſt done often 


already. Too frequent repetition, is i 
not tireſome ? or is it not ſuperfluous ? 
Wouldſt thou improve thy wiſdom and 
thy virtue? Alas! what art thou to know? 
or who is it that ſhall teach thee ? Bad! 
thou employeſt the little that thou haf, 
dare not, therefore, to complain that more 
is not given thee, © | 
Repine not at the want of knowledge; 
it maſt periſh with thee in the grave, Be 
honeſt here, thou ſhalt be wiſe hereafter. ' 
Say not unto the crow, why numbereſt 
thou ſeven times the age of thy lord? or 
to the fawn, why are thine eyes to ſee my 
offspring to an hundredth generations? 
Are theſe to be compared with thee in the 
abuſe of life? are they riotous? are they 
cruel? are they ungrateful? Learn from 
them rather, that innocence of life and fim- 
plicity of manners are the paths to à good 


age. 
Law thou to employ life better than 
"theſe ? then leſs of it may faffice thee. | 
Man who dares enflave the world when 
he knows he can enjoy his tyranny but a 
moment, what would he not aim at if he 
1 3 E 
nough haſt thou of life, but thou re- 
8 it not: thou art not in want of it, 
man! but thon art prodigal: thou 
throweſt it light] way as if thou hadſt 
more than enough; and yet thou repineſ 
that it is not gathered again unto thee ? 
Know that it is not abundance which 
' maketh rich, but economy. 


The wiſe continueth to live from his fit 


period; the fool is always beginning 


„Labour not after riches firſt, and think 


taken away before he knoweth that he 
bath it, | | 
What then is life, that man ſhonld de- 


eſs : - fire it? what breathing, that he ſhould 
_ covet it? 5 5 
Iss it not a ſcene of delufion, a ſeries af 


miſadventures, a purſuit of evils linked on 
all fides together ? In 3 its 
ignorance, pain is in its middle, and i 
As one wave puſheth on another ti! 
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10 the and the preſent ſwallow up the His ſolicitude cannot reſt with his bones: 
ſes lefſer and the paſt. Our terrors are real the grave is not deep enough to hide its 
ren evils; our expectations look forward into he extendeth his thoughts beyond his be- 
- improbabilities. 5 ing: he beſpeaketh praiſe to be paid when 
ools, to dread as mortals, and to deſire he A. but whoſo promiſeth it, de- 
and aifimmortall _ _ceiveth him. og 
or? What part of life is it that we would As the man that engageth his wife to > 
dl wiſh to remain with us? Is it youth? can remain in widowhood, that ſhe diſturb not | 
af, we be in love, with-outrage, licentiouſneſs, his ſoul; ſo is he who expecteth that praiſe 
ore and temerity ? Is it age? then we are fond Mhall reach his ears beneath the e. or 
| of infirmities. AE cheriſh his heart in its ſhroud. BH 
oe; It is ſaid, grey hairs are reyered, and in Do well while thou hveſt; but regard 
Be length of days is honour. .. Virtue can add not what is ſaid of it. Content thyſelf 
IE reverence to the bloom of youth; and with deſerving praiſe, and thy polterity, 
ret without it age plants more wrinkles in the ſhall rejoice in hearing it. 
? or ſoul than on the forehead. As the butterfly, who ſeeth not her own 
my Is age reſpected becauſe it hateth riot? colours; as the jeſſamine, which feeleth 
_ What juſtice is in this, when it is not age not the ſcent it caſteth around: ſo is the 
the that deſpiſeth pleaſure, but pleaſure that man who appeareth gay, and biddeth others 
they deſpiſeth age. | to take notice of it. aa =2 
From e virtuous while thou art young, ſo To what purpoſe, faith he, is my 
fim- hall thine age be honoured. of gold? to what end are my tables 
p00d —— .. © with dainties, if no eye gaze upon them ? 
| Man confidered in regard to his Infirmities, if the world know it not? Give thy rai- 
than 2 end their Efecbi. ment to the naked, and thy food unto the 
RE | ls Vee; -.. hungry; {© ſhalt thou be praiſed, and feel 
when _—_ 1 that thou deſerveſt it. Tr _— 
ut 2 Inconſtancy is powerful in the heart of Why beſtoweſt thou on every man the 


if he man; intemperance ſwayeth it whither it flattery of unmeaning words ! Thou know- 

by will _— engroſſeth much of it; and eſt when returned thee, thou regardeſt it 

z re- fear proclaimeth, Behold, I fit unrivalled not, He knoweth he lieth unto thee; yet 

of it, therein but vanity is beyond them all. he knoweth thou wilt thank him for it. 
thou Weep not therefore at the calamities of Speak in ſincerity, and thou ſhalt hear 


had the human ſtate; rather lau h at its follies. with inſtruction. 
ineſ In the hands of the man addicted to vani- The vain delighteth to (peak of himſelf; 
>? th, life is but the ſhadow of a dream. but he ſeeth not that others like not to hear 
vhich N the my . of human him. e 

| characters, what is he but the bubble of If he have done any thing worth praiſe,” 
s fit Ul this weakneſs ! the public is unſtable and if he poſſeſs that which is worth | 


ira J 
ateful; why ſhould the man of wiſdom tion, his joy is to proc kim it, I pride js 8 


9 


think Wl endanger himſelf for fools? _ to hear it reported. The defire of ſuch a 
Wo il The man who negleReth his ee man defeateth itſelf. Men ſay not, Behold, - 
wweth concerns, to revolve how he will behave he hath doye it: or, See, he poſſeſſeth it: 
afſeth when greater, feedeth himſelf with wind, but, mark how proud he is offt! 
knew while his bread is eaten by another. The heart of man cannot attend at once 


ife de Add as becometh thee in thy preſent ſta- to many things, He who fixeth his ſoul _ 

at he ton; and in more exalted ones thy face gn ſhew, loſeth reality, He purſueth bub-. 
| thall not be aſhamed. brag © _ bles which break in their flight, While he 

d de- What blindeth the eye, or what hideth treads to earth what would do hin ho- Ta 

hould the heart of a man from himſelf like va- nour. I SST EIT ot pi IRE 

3 nity? Lo! when thou ſeeſt not thyſelf . ß 

Hes of then others diſcover thee moſt lainly. . 4 273. Inconsr ANCY. 


« 


* 


ed on As the talip that is gaudy without ſmell, Nature urgeth thee to inconſtancy,'O | : 
g it» WY conſpicuous without uſe; fo is the man man! therefore guard thyſelf at all times 
a is nh fenth bimdaf ap on high, and hack "again i. 
et . 3 TDhhou art from the womb of ghy mother 

er il 12 heart of the eee various and wavering. From * | 
. kemeth content ; his cares are greater thy father inheriteſt thow intabiliey; bo: 
2 fan li pleaſures, de Me thoo be frm? „ 
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7 


— 


it with weakneſs; but he who gave thee 


a ſoul, armed thee with reſolution. Em- 


ploy it, and thou art wiſe; be wiſe, and 
© thou art happy. 


Let him who doeth well, beware how he 


boaſteth of it; for rarely it is of his own will. 


Is it not the event of an impulſe from 


without ,born of uticertainty, enforced by 
accident, dependent on ſomewhat elſe ? 
To theſe men, and to accident, is due the 


8 a | 
Beware of irreſolution in the intent of 


© thy actions, beware of inſtability in the 


execution; ſo ſhalt thou triumph over two 


great failings of thy nature. | 
What reproacheth reaſon more than to 
att contrarieties ? What can ſuppreſs the 


tendencies to theſe, but firmneſs of mind ? 


The inconſtant feeleth that he changeth, 
but he knoweth not why; he ſeeth that he 
eſcapeth from himſelf, but he perceiveth 
not how. Be thon incapable of change in 


that which is 


right, and men will rely 
n. thee.” ::. | | 
Eſtabliſh unto thyſelf principles of ac- 


Wy tion, and ſee that thou ever act according to 


them. 


Firſt know that thy principles are jull, 


and chen be thou inflexible in the path of 
them. 


tee; fo ſhall thy 
the 


% ? 


| hath no rule of life ? Nothing can be juſt 
> "apt 


So ſhall thy paſſions have no rule over 


which proceedeth not from 
____'The inconſtant hath no e in his ſoul; 
neither can any be at eaſe whom he con- 


cerneth himſe 


His life is unequal; his motions are ir- 


1 th 


wW 


vile 


” K 
Oo - 
* _ 


e 1s foul. hngeth' with the wes: 


he loveth thee, to-morrow thou 


tyrant ; to-morrow 


* t without power, will be ſer- 
here is no ſubjection. 
To-day he 


* 


— 


2 


He marcheth "—_ 


are not able to 


d by him: and why? himſelf 
; knoweth not wherefore he loved, er where- 
ſeryant is leſs humble: and why ? he 

* 2 
is profuſe, to-morrow he 
_ - .grudgeth unto lis mouth that which it 


1 


"ELEGANT EXTRACTS iN PROSE. 
| Thoſe who gave thee a body, furniſhed - 


ſhould eat. Thus it is with him who knog. 
eth not moderation, 

Who ſhall ſay of the camelion, he i; 
black, when the moment after, the verdure 
of the graſs overſpreadeth him ! 

Who ſhall ſay of the inconſtant, hf i; 
Joyful, when his next breath ſhall be ſpent 
in fighing. 

What is the life of ſuch a man but the 
phantom of a dream ? In the morning he 
riſeth happy, at noon he is on the rack; 
this hour he is a god, the next below a 
worm : one moment he laugheth, the next 
he weepeth ; he now willeth, in an in- 
ſtant he willeth not, and in another he 
knoweth not whether he willeth or no, 

Yet neither eaſe or pain have fixed 
themſelves on him; neither is he waxed 

reater, or become leſs; neither hath he 

cauſe for laughter, nor reaſon for his 
ſorrow : therefore ſhall none of them a- 
bide with him. | 

The happineſs of the inconſtant is as a 

built on the ſarface of the ſand: the 

lowing of the wind carrieth away its 

foundation : what wonder then that it 
falleth? _ WI Tg. 

But what exalted form is this, that hi- 
therwards dire&s its even, its uninterrupted 


courſe ? whoſe foot is on the earth, whale 


head is above the clouds??? 


On his brow fitteth majeſty ; fieadineſ 


is in his port; and in his heart reigneth 


ugh obſtacles appear in the way, he 


deigneth not to look down upon them; 
though heaven and earth L his pal- 
e, he proceedeth. 

he mountains fink beneath his tread; 

the waters of the ocean are dried up un- 

der the ſole of his foot. Be 

The tyger throweth herſelf acroſs hu 

way in vain ; the ſpots of the leopard glow 
againſt him unregarded. 

the embattled le- 


gions ; with his hand he putteth aſide the 
terrors of death. 
Storms roar againſt his ſhoulders, but 
e them; the thunder 
burſteth over his head in vain ; the light 
ning ſeryeth but to ſhew the glories of his 
. countenance, 


His name is Res0LvT1o0n ! He cometh. 


from the utmoſt of the earth; be 
ſeeth happineſs afar off before him; li 
diſcovereth her temple beyond the l: 
mats of the pole. | 


He walketh up to it, he entereth boldly, 
and he remainerk there for ever. Eu 


* 


BOOK I. MORAL 
We Efabliſh thy heart, O man! in that 


which is right ; and then know the greateſt 
is of human praiſe is to be immutable. 


$ 274. WEAKNESS. = 
is Vain and inconſtant as thou art, O child 


ent of imperfection! how canſt thou hut be 


weak ? Is not inconſtaney connected with 
the frailty? Can there be vanity without in- 
he firmity ? avoid the danger of the one, and 
ck: thou ſhalt eſcape the miſchiefs of the other. 


Wa Wherein art thou moſt weak ? in that 
1ext wherein thou ſeemeſt moſt ſtrong ; in that 
in- wherein moſt thou glorieſt : even in poſ- 
be leling the things which thou haſt : in uſing 
the good that is about the. | 
red Are not thy deſires alſo frail? or knoweſt 


ned thou even what it is thou wouldeſt wiſh ? 

n he When thou haſt obtained what moſt thou 

r his ſoughteſt after, behold it contenteth thee 
not. 


Wherefore loſeth the pleaſure that is be- 


as 2 fore thee its reliſh ? and why appeareth 


the that which is yet to come the ſweeter ? Be- 


in cauſe thou art wearied with the good of 


t it this, becauſe thou knoweſt not the evil of 
| that which is not with thee, Know that to 
t hi- . 7 

pted Couldeſt thou chuſe For th would 
zhoſe thy Creator lay before thee all that thine 
1 heart could aſk for ? would happineſs then 


hem; 

pal wich permanently delighteth muſt be per- 
manent. 

read; When it is gone, thou repenteſt the loſs 

> un- of it, though, while it was with thee, thou 


: —_ R. 2 
{s his hat which ſacceedeth it, hath no more 
| glow if pleaſure for thee: and thou afterwards 
qurrelleſt with thyſelf for preferring it; 
ed le- bebold the only circumſtance in which thou 
erreſt not! 7 nes 
Is there any thing in which thy weak- 
_ ponent more than, in deſiring 
g5 


Ge chin ceaſe to be good in our en- 
Joyment of 5 Sang What nature meant 


-ometh pure ſweets, are ſources of bitterneſs to us; 
th; he from our delights ariſe pain; from our joys, 


de moderate in the enjoyment, and it 
tall remain in thy poſſeſſion; let thy 5 
be founded on reaton ; and de its end} hal 
vrrow be a ſtranger, . Pet. 


It is in the poſi and in the 
* poſlefling | 


—_— 


AND RELIGIOUS. 373 
The delights of love are uſhered in by 
ſighs, and they terminate in languiſhment 
and dejection. The object thou burneſt 
for, nauſeates with ſatiety: and no ſooner 


haſt thou poſſeſſed it, but thou art weary of 


its reſence. 8 * : ys 
oin eſteem to thy admiration, unite 


friendſhip with thy love; ſo ſhalt thou find 
in the end, content ſo abſolute, that it ſur- 
paſſeth Fu ae tranquillity more. worth 


than ec 


God hath given thee, no good without 


its admixture of evil; but he hath given 


thee alſo the means of throwing off the evil 


from it, 


As joy is not without the alloy of pain, 
ſo neither is forrow without its portion of 
pleaſure, Joy and grief, though unlike, 


are united. Gur own choice only can give 


them us entire. x 4 

Melancholy itſelf often giveth delight, 
anne ngpe win 
Tue beſt things in the hands of a fool 
may be turned to his deſtruction; and out 


of the work the wiſe will find the means of ; 


Jo blended is weakneſs in thy nature, O 
man; that thou haſt not ſtrength either to 


be good, or to be evil entirely, Rejoice 
that thou canſt not excel in evil, and let 


Gs good ther bs wile By rear 


The virtues are allotted to various ſta- 
tions. Seek not after impoſlibilities, nor- 
grieve that thou canſt not poſſeſs them at all. 

| Wouldſt thou at once have the libera- 
lity of the rich, and the contentment of the 
poor! or ſhall the wife of thy boſom be 


piſed, becauſe ſhe ſheweth not the virz 


tues of the widow ? 


Tf thy father fink before thee in the di: 


viſions of thy country, can at once thy juſs 
tice deſtroy him, and thy duty fave his life! 


If thou beholdeſt thy brother in the ago- 
nies of a flow death, is it not mercy to put 


a period to his life, and 1s it not allo death 
to be his murderer :? | 5 


KnowLEDGS, 


| If there is any thing lovely, if there ky, 
ny thing deſirable, it there is any thing 


b 3 


Truth is but one; thy doubts are f 
thine own raiſing. He who. made virtues 
what they are, planted alſo in thee a knoõ- -- 
ledge of thei? pre-eminence. Act as thy. 
ſoul dictates to thee, and the end ſhall bs 
Aways right. VNV 
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. 


'% 


within the reach of man that is worthy of 


Praiſe, is it not knowledge ? and yer who 


» 38 he that attaineth unto it? 


. l proclaimeth that he hath 
it; the ruler o far pp claimeth the 


_ praiſe 5 it; but the ſubject that he 


it? 
Evil is not requiſite to man; neither can 


vice be neceſſary to be tolerated: yet how 


many evils are permitted by the connivance 
of the laws? how many crimes committed 
by the decrees of the council? | 


But be wiſe, O ruler l and learn, O thou 


that art to command the nations! One 

crime authorized by thee, is worſe than the 
of ten from puniſhment. 

When thy people are numerous, when 


_ thy ſons increaſe about thy table; ſendeſt 


them not out to ſlay the innocent, and 


to fall before the ſword of trim whom they 


| have not offended ? . ; 
_ If che object of thy defires demandeth 


© nd that their blood is as rich as thine. 


the lives of a thouſand, ſayeſt thou not, I 
will have it? . Surely thou forgetteſt that 
he who created thee, created theſe ; 


Sayeſt thou, that juſtice cannot be exe- 


ed without wrong ! ſurely thine own 


words condemn thee; 


art thou not unto him a criminal ? or is 


_ © thy guilt the leſs, becauſe he cannot pu- 
—_ £6 


When thou commandeR to the torture 


hum who is but ſuſpected of ill, dareſt thou 


PF 


| _ remember, that thou mayeſt rack the in- 


nocent? 


„ in i the event ? 
5 u Ley wer? 


ed with his confeſſion ? 
Pain wilLenforce him to ſay what is not, as 


eaſy as what is; and anguiſh hath cauſed 


innocence to accuſe herſclf. . 
That thou mayeft not kill him without 


cnauſe, thou doſt worſe than kill bim : that 
_ thou mayeſ prove if he be guilty, thou de- 


SEE i 


innccent. 


blindneſs to all truth! O inſaffici- 


-ency of the wiſdom. df the wiſe ! know 


when thy judge ſhall bid thee account for 
| t wiſh ten thouſand guilty to 
have gone fiee, rather than one innocent 


72 then to ſtand forth againſt thee. 


4 
% 


* 
— 
- 
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Inſufficient as thou art to the mainte- 


nance of juſtice, how ſhalt thou arrive at 
the knowledge of truth ? how ſhalt thou 
aſcend to the footitep of her throne ? 

As the owl is blinded by the radiance 
of the ſun, ſo ſhall the brightneſs of her 


— 


* 


If thou art ſuſpected, anſwer with free- 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS iN PROSE. 


countenance dazzle thee in thy appfoache,, 

If thou wouldſt mount up into her 
throne, firſt bow thyſelf at her footſtool: 
If thou wouldſt arrive at the knowledge of 
her, firſt inform thyſelf of thine own jg. 
norance. | Ms 
- More worth is ſhe than pearls, there. 
fore ſeek her carefully : the emerald, and 
the ſapphire, and the ruby, are as dirt be- 
neath be feet; therefore purſue her man- 

The way to her is labour; attention is 
the pilot that muſt conduct thee into her 
ports. But weary not in the way; for 
when thou art arrived at her, the toil ſhall 
be to thee for pleaſure. 

Say not unto thyſelf, Behold, truth 
Weis lech hatred, and I will avoid it; dif. 
ſimulation raiſeth friends, and J will follow 
it. Are not the enemies made by truth, 


betier than the friends obtained by flat. 


onus 
x Natural doth man defire the truth, yet 
when it is before him, he will net appre- 
hend it; and if it force itſelf upon him, is 


- he not offended at it? 


The fault is not in truth, for that is ami- 


able; but the weakneſs of men beareth not 
x Thou who flattereſt with falſe hopes the 
- _ - criminal, that he may confeſs. his guilt; 


- 


Wouldit thou ſee thine own inſufficiency 
more plainly ? view thyſelf at thy devo- 


tions ! To what end was religion inſtitut- 
ed, but to teach thee thine infirmities, to 
remind thee of thy weakneſs, to ſhew thee 
— from heaven alone thou art to hope 
?. 
_ +Doth it not remind thee that thou art 
duſt ! doth it not tell thee that thou art 
aſhes? And behold repentance is not built 
on frailt 77 
When thou giveſt an oath, when thou 
ſweareſt thou wilt not deceive ; behold it 
ſpreadeth ſhame upon thy face, and upon 
he. face of him that receiveth it. Leam 
to be juſt, and repentance may be forgot- 
ten; — to be honeſt, and oaths are un- 
neceſlary. _ SM 
The thorter follies are, the better: fa 
not therefore to thyſelf, I will not play the 
fool by halves. 5 
He that heareth his own faults with pa- 
= 5g ſhall reprove another with bold- 
neſs. | 
He that giveth a denial with reaſon, ſtall 
ſuffer a repulſe with moderation, 


dom: whom ſhpuld ſuſpicion afright, ex: 
cept the guilty ? 8 
tender of heart is turned from lus 


Pg 
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BOOK I. 


| by ſupplications, the proud is 
aches, purpoſe more obſtinate by entreaty, the 


Ne ſenſe of thine inſufficiency commanded 
ah thee to hear; but to be juſt, chou 1 
ge of hear without thy Paſſions. 


$ 276. Miszxx. 
„ and Fable and inſufficient as thou art, O 


* ho. man, in ; frail and inconſtant as thou 

* art in eaſure; yet there is a thing in 
which thou art ſtrong and unſhaken. Its 

ion is name is Miſery. 

* It is the character of thy being, the} re- 

: for rogative. of thy nature; in thy breaſt alone 


it refideth ; without thee there is nothing 
1 of it. And behold, what is its ſource, but 
truth thine own paſſions ? 
14 He who . thee theſe, gave thee alſo 
low reaſon to ſubdue them; exert it, aud thou 
ak ſhalt trample them under thy feet. 
. Thine entrance into the world, is it not 
ſhameful? thy de ſtruction is it not glorious? 


h, yet Lo! men the inſtruments of death 
ppre- with gold and gems, and wear them above 
im, is their garments. 


He who begetteth a man, hideth his 
face; but he who killeth a thouſand. is 
honoured, - 

Know thou, notwithſtanding, that in this 
error. Cuftom cannot alter the nature of 
truth; neither can the opinion of men de- 
Kroy juſtice ; the glory and the ſhame are 
miſplaced, 


duced: there are a thouſand by w 

may be deſtroyed. * 

i There is no praiſe, or honour, to him 
+ ac ho giveth being to another; but tri- 
built > = and empire are the rewards of mur- 


: hath many children, bach 
old it as many bleſings ; ; and he who hath taken 
upon WAX the life of another, ſhall not enjoy 
* ae er- 


s | "bn, and Heitz the d of his father, ; 
4 * judgment and will; happy is he who miſ- | 
: Pr -them nut. F 
the torrent that ralleth down the 2:3 

Pe deſtroyeth all that is borne . 
away by it; ſo Joth common | 
whelm reaſon in him who ſubmitteth to it, 


doth he not call himſelf a monſter ? 
: fay 6 {Tough of evil is allotted unto man; but 
y the n it more while he lamenteth it. 
he greateſt of all human ills is ſorrow ; 


h pa- 3 — of this thou art born unto; add 
bold- not unto it by thy own perverſeneſs, 
Grief is natural to thee, and is always 


' about thee ; pleaſure is a ſtran „and vi- 
on ee th not the ſhadow of it; what thou acknow- 


thee but 


| times: uſe well thy reaſon, . 
frees and ſorrow 


be caſt behind thee ; be 


er · aden, and. the vilis of joy hl man 


* with thee. 


| r 


vn AND RELIGIOUS. | 
 farrow; but few and narrow are the path 25 


that lead to delight. 


Pleaſures can be admitted only ſimply 3 
but paing ruſh in à thouſand at a time 
As the blaze of ſtraw emcee e , 


is kindled, ſo paſſeth away the)brigh 
of joy, and thou knoweſt not what is be- 
come of it. 

Sorrow is frequent; 
pain cometh of itſelf; delight muſt be pur- 
chaſed: 
not its alloy of bitterneſs. 

As the 10 
than the ſlighteſt malady, ſo the higheſt 
Joy toucheth us leſs deep than the ſmalleſt 
ſorrow. - 

We are in love with ana; we. often 


fly from pleaſure; when we purchaſe 5 | 


coſteth it not more than it is worth? © 
Reflection is the buſineſs of _ 

ſenſe of his ſtate is his firit duty; but 

who remembereth himſelf in joy. It is not 


A that ſorrow is allotted unto 
Li Needs the ori. hat e come; 


he remembereth it when it is paſt: he 


conſidereth not that the thought of afflic- - 


tion woundeth deeper than e affliction 
itſelf. Think not of thy 85 when it 
is upon thee, and thou ſhalt avoid what moſt 


would hurt thee.. 


He who weepeth before he needeth, 
cepeth more than he needeth: and why, 
ba that he loveth weeping # * 
The ſtag 1 not till the ſpear is 
lifted up a 
the beaver Fall till the hound is ready to 


ſeize him: man anticipateth death, by the 
apprehenſions of it; and the fear is greater od 


milery than the event ieſelf, 


Be always prepared to give an account of _ 


thine actions; and the beſt _ is that 


which is leaſt premeditated. 


$ 277- Of Jabonanina. L 
The greateſt bounties given to man, are 


opinion over- 


without ſaying, What is thy foundation? 
See that what thou receiveſt as truth be 


n convincing, is gf but plauſible. 
ſo ſhalt hes be IN for thine 


* of own weakneſs, „ 
e capable o 


leaſure is rare: þ 
rief is anmixed ; but joy wanteth | 
undeſt health is leſs perceived | 


nor do the tears of | | 


be conſtant, deck rmine for thyſelf ; 


* - 
* * 
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Say not that the event proveth the wiſ- 
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have more benefits than injuries done utts 


dom of the action: remember man is not thee 


above the reach of accidents. 
Condemn not the judgment of another, 


| becauſe it differeth from thine own ; may 


not even both be in an error? | 
When thou eſteemeſt a man for his titles, 


and cor temneth the ſtranger becauſe he 


; ng whey thou ſlayeſt him: thou putteſt 


wanteth a Jadget thou not of the 
8 EEE 
Think not thou art revenged of thine 
him him 
quiet, and thou takeſt from thyſelf all 


means of berg him. 
Was thy mother incontinent, and griev- 


nd thy reach, thou give 


ech it thee to be told of it? Is frailty in th 


s in th 
ſaid, | 
her! What hath put her into thy 


to her | 


3 


Fame aſtoniſne 
heareth it; but tranquillity rejoiceth the 


' wife, and art thou pained at the reproa 


of it? He who deſpiſeth thee for it, con- 

demneth himſelf. Art thou anſwerable for 

the vices of another ? 

Diſregard not a jewel, becauſe thou poſ- 
it ; neither enhance thou the value of 

a thing, becauſe it is another's : fon 

to the wiſe addeth to the price of it. 


Honour not thy wife the leſs, becauſe ſhe 


power ; and deſpiſe him that hath 
Would thou Jove ber leſs? marry 
er, 
but her confidence in thy virtue ? ſhouldſt 
thou love her leſs for being more obliged 


If thow wert juſt in thy courtſhip of her, 
though thou neglecteſt her while thou haſt 
e a her loſs be bitter to thy 


Be more ready to love than to hate; ſo 
ſhalt thou be loved by more than hate thee, 
Be willing to commend, and be flow to 
cenſure; ſo e thy virtues, 


and the eye of enmity ſhall be blind to thy 
imperfections. | | 
thou doſt good, do it becauſe it is 


good 3 not becauſe men efteem it: when 
thou avoideſt evil, fly it becauſe it is evil; 
not becauſe men ſpeak againſt it: be honeſt 
for love of honeſty, and thou ſhalt be-uni- 
formly ſo; he that doth it without princi- 


ple, is wavering. 


Wiſh rather to be reproved by the wiſe, 
than to be applauded by him who hath no 
underſtanding ; when they tell thee of a 
fault, they ſuppoſe thou canſt improve; the 
other, when +. raiſeth thee, thinkeſt thou 
* unto himſelf 

Ace 


t not an office for which thou art 


not qualified, leſt he who knoweth more of 


it deſpiſe thee, 
InſtruR not another in that wherein thy- 


ſl art ignorang; when be feeth it, ke vil 


upbraid | 
Expect not a friendſhip with him who 


hath injured thee; he who ſuffereth the 


it, never will be well with him. 


He who thinketh another bleſt, only be- 


Weigh not the loſs thy frie th ſuf⸗ 
fered by the tears he ſheddeth for it; the 


of them. 
Eſteem not an action becauſe it is done 


with nviſe and pomp; the nobleſt ſoul is 


that which doth great things, and is not 
moved in the doing them. | 
the ear of him who 


heart that is poſſeſſed of it. 


Attribute not the good actions of another 


to bad cauſes: thou canſt not know his 
heart; but the world will know by this, 
that thine: is full of envy.” 5 
There is no jo hypocriſy my vice 
than z to be honeſt is ab eaſy a8 to 


Be more ready to acknowledge a bene - 


fi than to revenge an injury; ſo ſhalt thou 
, Roy * „ 1 


© cauſe he poſſeſſeth her; if he be not wiſer 
than thee, at leafl he is more happy. 


E 


wrong, may forgive it; but he who doth 


Lay not too great obligations on him 
thou wiſheſt thy friend; behold ! the ſenſe 
of them will drive him from thee : a little 
benefit gaineth friendſhip; a great one 
maketh an enemy. YE 5 | 

Nevertheleſs, Lem is not in the 
nature of man; neither is his anger irre 
concileable : he hateth to be put in mind 
of a debt he cannot pay ; he is aſhamed tn 


tho cs EN PO IS nc bn 
greateſt griefs are above theſe expreſſions jured, © | 


Repine not at the of a ſtranger, 
neither rejoice thou | hoon of that befal- 
leth thine enemy : wiſheſt thou that others 
ſhould do thus to thee ? | 25 
Wouldſt thou enjoy the will of all 
men, let thine own bene volence be univer- 
If thou obtaineſt it not by this, no 
other means could give it thee i and know, 
though thou haſt it not, thou haſt the 
greater pleaſure of having merited it. 


| $ 278. PrxESUMPTION. © 
Pride and meanneſs ſeem incompatible; 


but man reconcileth contrarieties: he is at 


once the moſt miſerable and the moſt ar- 


— 
8 


* of all creatures. 5 
Preſumption is the bane of reaſon ; w 
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BOOK I. MORAL 
the nurſe of error; yet it is congenial with 
reaſon in us. 7 

Who is there that judgeth not either too 
highly of himſelf, or thinketh too meanly 

others. 0 5 

Our Creator himſelf eſcapeth not our 
preſumption how then ſhall we be ſafe from 
vne another . 5 
| nagar roger ſuperſtition ? and 
whence ariſeth falſe worſhip ? From our 
preſuming to reaſon about what is above 
par reach, to comprehend what is incom- 

ſible. "Wes 

Limited and weak as our underftandings 
are, we employ not even their little forces 
as we ought. We ſoar not high enough 
in our approaches to God's greatneſs ; 
we give not wing enough to our ideas, 
_ we enter into the adoration of di- 

57 | 


Man who fears to breathe a whiſper 
againſt his 22 ſovereign, trembles not 
o arraign i 


the diſpenſations of his God: he 
ſorgetteth his majeſty, and rejudgeth his 
judgments. | 


e who dareth not the name of 
his prince without honour, yet bluſheth not 
to call that of his Creator to be witneſs to 


Tl 
He who would hear the ſentence of the 
iſtrate with filence, yet dareth fo plead 
ith the Eternal; he 2 to ſooth 
him with intreaties, to flatter him with pro- 
miſes, to agree with him upon conditions; 
nay, to brave and murmur at him if his re- 
queſt js not granted. i 
Why art thou unpuniſhed, O man! in 
thy impiety, but that this is not thy day of 
retribution. 


Be not like unto thoſe who fight with 
the thunder; neither dare thou to den 
oy Creator thy prayers, becauſe he c 
ſeth thee. y madneſs in this is on 
thine own head ; thy impiety hurteth no 
one but thyſelf. | 
Why boaſteth man that he is the fa- 
vourite of his Maker, yet neglecteth to 


Ay Loa and his adorations for it? 


ow ſuiteth ſuch a life with a belief ſo 
* 8 . 8 
Man, who is truly but a mote in the 
wide expanſe, believeth the whole earth 
and heaven to be created for him: he 
thinketh the whole frame of nature hath in- 
tereſt in his well-being. | 8 
As the fool, while the ge: tremble 
on the boſom of the water, thinketh that 


trees, towns, and the wide horiſon, are 


Cancing to do him pleaſure ; ſo man, while 
\ 7 : „ 
f 5 


9 


lieves that all her motions are but to en- 
tertain his eye. | * 
While he courts the rays of the ſun to 


warm him, he ſuppoſeth it made only to 


be of uſe to him; while he traceth the 
moon in her 3 he believeth that 
ſhe was created to do him pleaſure. © 


AND RELIGIOUS... .- 377 


Fool to thine own pride! be humble! 


know thou art not the cauſe why the world 

holdeth its courſe ; for thee are not made 

the viciſſitudes of ſummer and winter. _ 
No change would follow if thy whole 


race exiſted not; thou art but one among 


millions that are bleſſed in it. 
Exalt not thyſelf to the heavens; for, 


lo, the angels are above thee; nor diſdain 


thy fellow-inhabitants of the earth, though 
they are inferior to thee, Are they not 
the work of the ſame hand“? 
Thou who art happy by. the mercy of 
thy Creator, how dareſt thou in wantonneſs 
put others of his creatures to torture? Be- 
ware that cruelty return not upon thee. 
Serve they not all the ſame univerſal. 
Maſter with thee ? Hath he not appointed 
unto each its laws ? Hath he not care of their 


the earth; neither condemn as falſchoad 


what agreeth not with thine own apprehen- |. 


a1 


E and dareſt thou to infringe 
; poet gm rs 
Set not thy judgment above that of al 


ſion. gave thee the power of deter- 


mining for others? or who took from the 


world the right of choice ? 5 
How many things have been rejected, 


which are now received as truths ? mn 


many now received as truths, ſhall in their- 
turn be deſpiſed ? Of what then can man 
be certain? Nee 


we unde 
ce: 


— 
8. 


Even he who hath moſt 


alſo hath moſt pride. . 1 


Every man, when he layeth hold of 58 | 
— defireth to remain in it; but moſt 
of all he who hath moſt preſumption. He 
ſoul; 


- 


contenteth not himſelf to betray 


i. Eee 
: at affirms moſt boldly; whois | 
it that holds his opinion moſt-obſtinately 2 


_ 
— — —— — r — 


. : * p 


. 

| foul; but be will impoſe on others 

— 17 aware 
ay not that 

or thr in r bete, ther 


2 th AFFECTIONS 7 MAN, 
wobich are burgful to himſelf and others. 
8 279. Covsroven ss. 
ERiches are not worth a ſtrong attention 
> | therefore an carneſt care of obtaining them | 


3s unju 
A 
the joy he taketh in poſleſing it, b ground- 
ed only-in opinion. Form not thy opinion 
from the vulgar; examine the worth of 
2 and thou ſhalt not be co- 


DES "An immoderate define of richelais » poi- 
- fon in che ſoul. It contaminates 

3 . 

* It is no ſooger rooted there, all 


gs 


may 


reigneth, know that 
. Whoſo accounteth riches 
5 principal good 


Whoſo feareth poverty as the greateſt 
evil of his nature, will por to 
all other evils in the of it. 


Thou fool, is not virtue more worth than 
„ eee eee 
22 Enough 

power of every man; be content with it, 


7 thy happineſs ſhall ſmile at the ſorrows 
* fp who he up more. 
Nature hath hid gold beneath-the earth, 


CS. N where thou 
* = ee, Frog not y ay inform 
that is not worth regard, 
ebe a7 $95 wat 2 
_ Cavetouſneſs daf ade th grow 
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Ege ANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE, 


tureth kim, and will not quit him un 
death. 

Hath not troyed the virtue of 
millions? Did it ever add to the goodnefs 
of any? _ | 

Is it not moſt abundant with the worſt of 


men? wherefore then 3 ou defire 


had leaft of it ? _— 
E Sg puns worſt of thy {| 
not cheir end been miſerable? 


be 2 in the diſpoſal 


n 
„ 


le that 


this neceſſities is in the 


himſelf the practice 
ward join their hand, whoſe end is vo other 


if unworthy to be ſeen; filver hath the . 
leſt it under thy- than to be at eaſe under the want of chem. 


Man governeth himſelf much eafier in po- 


Hence, wo ſupport it; WORE, 


millions of wretches; theſe dig for their har 


maſters what returneth che injury; What 
{laves, 
Mackey ol uno 


up treaſure: where old is in 
her bowels, there no herb A [ | 

As the horſe findeth not 1 his graſs, 
nor the mule his provender; as the feld 
of corn laugh nor on the fes of the hill 
as the ohve holdeth not forth there her 
fruits, nor the vine her cluſters; even ſo 
no good dwelleth in the breaſt of him whoſe 
heart broodeth over his treaſure. 

Riches are ſervants to the wiſe; but they 
are tyrants over the foul of the fool. 

covetous ſerveth his gold; it fery. 

5 not him. He poſſeſſeth his wealth as 
the ſick doth a fever ; it burneth and tor- 


to be diſtinguiſhed by 
Have not the Wilen n ** 1.8 have 


— 


wanteth many things; but co- 
denieth itſelf all. 
The covetous can be good to no man; 
but he is to none ſo cruel as to himſelf, 
If thou art induſtrious to pores old, 
of it. 


3 fer 3 e 


portions of it 


Po 


$ 220. Proyunon. 


| wp of aber ff he employing the 
ing up © s, it is the employing 
to uſeleſs purpoſes. 
odigally laviſheth that which 
he hath to ſpare, Fobbeth the poor of what 
3 8 them a right unto. E ÞF 
ſquandereth away his treaſure, 
refer means to do good; hed deniet 
of | kl whoſe re 


than bis own happineſs. | 
3s is mare di l ro be well with riches 


port than in abundance. 
Poverty requircth but one virtue, pa- 


»o0Q - 52 1" =» 


Raw ASN . es ers s See 


Ee gers 


ee 


got charity, temperance, prudence, and 

many more, is guilty. 2 
The poor hath only the good of his on 

fate committed unto him; the rich is in- 

ruſted with the welfare of thouſands. 

e that giveth away his treaſure wiſely, 

giveth away his plagues: he that retaineth 

_their increaſe, heapeth up ſorrows. _ 

ſe not unto the ſtranger that which 

xe wanteth ; deny not unto thy brother 

even that which thou wanteſt thyſelf. 
Know there is more delight in being 

without what thou halt given, than in pol- 

—＋ millions which thou know eſt not the 


8 281; Revence. 


The root of revenge is in the weakneſs 


of the ſoul: the moſt abject and timorous 


are the moſt addicted to it, | 
Who torture thoſe they hate, but cow- 
ards? who murder thoſe they rob but wo- 
men ? - : 
The feeling an injury, muſt be previous 
to the revenging it; but the noble mind 
diſdaineth to ſay, It hurts me. Y 
If the injury is not below thy notice, he 
that doth it unto thee, in that, maketh 
himſelf ſo: wouldſt thou enter the lifts with 
/ 77 
--Difdain the man who attempteth to 
wrong thee; contemn him who would give 
thee diſquiet, © e 
In this thou not only preſerveſt thine 
own peace, but thou inflicteſt all the pu- 
niſhment of revenge, without ſtopping to 
employ it againſt him. 
As the tempeſt and the thunder affect 
not the ſun or the ſtars, but ſpend their 
fury on ſtones and trees below ; fo injuries 
aſcend not to the ſouls of the great, but 
waſte themſelves on ſuch as are thoſe who 


* Poorneſs of . will actuaate revenge 3 
de 


8 of ſoul deſpiſeth the offence : nay, 
doth good utto him who intended to have 
'" diſturbed it. CD 
Why ſeekeſt thou vengeance, O man 
with what purpoſe is it that thou purſueſt 
it ? Thinkeſt thou to pain thine a —_ 
by it? Know that thyſelf feeleſt its greatelt 
wh it, while he againſt whom 

it is intended remaineth ealy, 2 
It is unjuſt in the anguiſh it inflicts; 

erefore nature intended it not for thee : 
needeth he who is injured more pain? or 


BOOK J. MORAL AND RELIGHOUS. 2 
ought he to add force to the affictin 


is dangerous in the execution: 


aveth the heart of him who 


- 
- 
| bg 


which another has caſt upon him ? 

The man who meditateth revenge is not _ 
contenit with the miſchief wes hath received: 
he addeth to his anguiſh the punſhmene 
due unto another: while he whom he ſeek- 


eth to hart, goeth his way laughing; he + 


maketh himſelf merry at this addition to | 
his miſery. CoM 


Revenge is painful in the i 


the axe fall where he who lifted it up in- 
tended; and lo, he remembereth not that it 
muſt recoil againſt him. n 
While the revengeful ſeeketh his ene · 
my's hurt, he oftentimes procureth his own” = 


deeſtruction: while he aimeth at one of the + 
eyes of his adverſary, lo, he putteth ont 2 


If he attain not his end, he lamenteth it; 


if he ſucceed, he repenteth of it: the feax _ 

of juſtice taketh away the peace of his own. + * Ml 
ſoul; the care to hide him from it, deſtroy- - - © 
eth that of his friend. 2 4. 5 


Can the death of thine adverſary 
thy hatred ? can the ſettirig him at reſt e- 
ſore thy peace? F 


Nx Wouldit thou make him ſorry for his 
offence, conquer him and ſpare him: in 


death he owneth not thy ſuperiority ; nor 
fecleth he more the power of thy wrath, .. 


In revenge there ould be a triumph of 5 


the avenger; and he who hath injured him, 
ſhould feel his diſpleaſure; he mould ſuf- 


fer pain from it, and ſhould repent him 8 
fer pain from and old repent his of 


This is the revenge inſpired from anger; 
but that Which 1 thee great is con- 
em. 2 

Murder for an injury ariſeth only 
from -cowardice : he who infliteth it; fear 
eth that the 
himſelf. 3 
Death endeth the quarrel; but it reſtor- 


eth not the reputation: killing is an a& of 
caution, not of courage; it may be ſaſe. 


but _ is not honourable. 

re is nothing ſo eaſy as to rev | 
an- offence ; bur 1 — 8 
WWF EO GAG 
The greateſt victory man can obtain, is 
over himſelf; he that diſdaineth to feel an 
injury, retorteth it upon him who offereth it. 
When thou meditateſt revenge, thou 
confeſſeſt that thou feeleft the wrong: 


when thou complaineſt, thou acknowledge 


eſt "thyſelf hurt pit; meaneft thou to 5 
this triumph to the pride of thine enemy? 
That cannot be an injury which is 
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enemy may live and avetige - 
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felt . 
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- felt; how then can he who deſpiſeth it re- 
„ ͤ + 7; | | 
It thou think it diſhonourable to bear an 
offence, more is in thy power; thou mayeſt 
uer it. FA | 
Good offices will make a man aſhamed 
to be thine enemy: greatneſs of ſoul will 
terrify him from the thought of hurting 


be greater the wrong, the more glory 
there is in pardoning it; and by how 
much more juſtifiable would be * 
by ſo much the more honour is in cle- 


mency. ; | 

2 Hal wos right to be a judge in thine 
don cauſe; to be a paity in the act, and 
yet to pronounce ſentence on it? Before 
condemneſt, let another ſay it is juſt. 
Ihe revengeful is feared, and therefore 
ke i hated; but he that is endued with 

_ *clemency, is adored; the praiſe of his ac- 
tions remaineth for ever; and the love of 
2824. CxaverTY, Hark, and Envy. 


Revenge is deteſtable: what then is 
cruelty ? Lo, it poſſeſſeth the miſchiefs of 
the other; but itwanteth even the pretence 
of its provocations. - 

Men difown it as not of their nature; 
they are aſhamed of it as a firanger to 
their hearts: do they not call it = og | 


nity ? | 
3 .. her origin? unto what 
that is human oweth ſhe her exiſtence ? 
Her father is Fear; and bebold Diſmay, is 

not her mother? 

be hero lifteth his ſword againſt the 

enemy. that reſiſteth 5 but no ſooner doth 
ke ſubmit, than he is ſatisfied. * 
It is not in honour to trample on the ob- 
je& that feareth ; it is not in virtue to in- 
At what is beneath it: ſubdue the inſo- 
kent, and ſpare the humble; and thou art 
At the height of victory. | 
He who wanteth virtue to arrive at this 
end, he who hath not courage to aſcend 
thus into it; lo, he ſupplieth the place of 
: 2 by murder, of ſovereignty. by 

aghter. 7 

He who.ſeareth all firiketh at all : why 
are tyrants cruel, but becauſe they live in 
rror ? | . : 
ul wars are the moſt bloody, beeaule 
| hoſe who. fight in them are cowards: con- 
ſpirators are murderers, becauſe in death 
mere is flence. Is it not fear that telleth 

them they may be betrayed? 


* 


- 


The gur willtcar the carcaſs, though he 


3 [r ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE. : 
«dared not look it in the face while living: 


the hound that hunteth it to the death, 
-_— it not afterwards, - _ 

That thou mayeſt not be cruel, ſet thy. 
ſelf too high for hatred; that thou mayeſt 
not be inhuman, place thyſelf above the 
reach of envy. 5 
Every man may be viewed in two lights; 
in one he will be troubleſome, in the other 
leſs offenſive: chuſe to ſee him in that in 
which he leaſt hurteth thee; then ſhalt thou 
not do hurt unto him. 

What 1s there that a man may not turn 
_ unto his good? In that which offendeth us 
moſt, there is more ground for complaint 
than hatred, Man would be reconciled to 
him of whom he complaineth: whom mur. 
dereth he, but him whom he hateth ? 


If thou art prevented of a benefit, fly 


not into rage: the loſs of thy reaſon is the 
want of a greater. 

Becauſe thou art robbed of thy cloak, 
wouldſt thou trip thyſelf of thy coat alſo ? 

When thou envieſt the man who po. 
ſeſſeth honours ; when his titles and his 
3 raiſe thy indignation; ſeek to 
| whence - they came unto him; en- 


| you by what means he was poſſeſſed of 


em, and thine envy will be turned ints 


Pt the ſame fortune were offered unto 


thee at the ſame price, be aſſured, if tho 
wert wiſe, thou wouldſt refuſe it. 2 
What is the pay for titles, but flattery ? 
how doth man purchaſe er, but by 
boug a ſlave to him who giveth it ? 


ouldſt thou loſe thine own liberty, to 


be able to take away that of another? or 
canſt thou envy him who doth ſo? 

Man purchaſeth nothing of his ſuperiors 
but for a price ; and that price is it not 
more than the value? Wouldſt thou per- 
vert the cuſtoms of the world ? wouldſt 
thou have the purchaſe and the price alſo ? 
As thou canſt not envy what thou wouldſt 


not accept, diſdain this cauſe of hatred ; and 


drive from thy ſoul this occaſion of the 
parent of crue 50 . 5 
I thou poſſeſſeſt honour, eanſt thou envy 
that which is obtained at the expence of it? 
If thou knoweſt the value of virtue, pitieſt 


thou not thoſe who have bartered it ſo 


meanly ? Ga 1 48 
When thou haft taught thyſelf to bear 
the ſeeming good of men without 8 
thou wilt 2 of their real happineſs with 
pleaſure. | g 585 

If thou ſeeſt good things fall to one who 
deſerveth them, thou wilt rejoice in it: for 

1 9 
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beter, and they will confeſs to thee hat it 


dock I. MORAL 
rirtne is happy in the proſperity uf the vir- 


tuous. 5 ̃ 
He who rejoiceth in the happineſs of 
another, increaſeth by it his own. | 


9 283. Hzavines of HEART. 


The ſoul of the cheerful forceth a ſmile 
upon the face of afflition ; but the deſpon- 
dence of the ſad deadeneth even the bright- 
neſs of joy. | | 

What is the ſource of ſadneſs, but a 
feebleneſs of the ſoul? what giveth it 
er but the want of ſpirit ? Rouſe thy- 

If to the combat, and ſhe quitteth 


feld before thou ſtrikeſt. 


Sadneſs is an enemy to thy race, there- 
fore drive her from thy heart ; ſhe poiſon- 
eth the ſweets of thy life, therefore ſuffer 
her not to enter thy dwelling. - 

dhe raiſeth the loſs of a firaw to the de- 
ſtruction of thy fortune. While ſhe vex- 
eth thy ſoul about trifles, ſhe robbeth thee 


of thine attendance to the things of conſe- 


uence : behold, ſhe but propheſieth what 
ſeemeth to relate unto thee. 
She ſpreadeth droſineſs as a'veil over 


thy virtues; ſhe hideth them from thoſe 
-who would honour thee in beholding them ; 


ſhe entangleth and keepeth them down, 
while ſhe maketh it moſt neceflary for thee 
to exert them. 1 


-he tieth down chine hands, when they 


would throw the load from off thee. 

If thou wouldſt avoid what is baſe, if 
thou wouldſt diſdain what is cowardly, if 
thou wouldſt drive from thy heart what is 


- unjuſt, ſuffer not ſadneſs to lay hold upon it. 


Suffer it not to cover itſelf with the face 
of piety; let it not deceive thee with a ſhew 


of wiſdom, Religion payeth bonour to thy 


Maker; let it not be clouded with melan- 
choly. Wiſdom maketh thee happy; know 


then, that ſorrow in her fight is as a ſtranger. 
For what ſhould man be ſorrowful ; but 


for attliftions ? Why ſhould his heart give 
up joy, when the cauſes of it- are not re- 
moved from him ? Is not this being miſer- 


able for the-ſake of miſery? ? 
AA the mourner who looketh {ad becauſe - 
he is hired to do fo, who w 


his tears are paid for; ſuch is the man who 


ſuffereth his heart to be ſad, not becauſe he 
: ſuffereth aught, but becauſe he is gloomy. 


It is not the occaſion that produceth the 


ſorrow ; for, behold; the ſame thing ſhall 


be to another ng, . 
Aſc men if their ſadneſs maketh thin 


becauſe - 


AND RELIGIOUS, abr 


is ; nay, they will praiſe him who bear- 
ated ills —— who maketh head 
inſt misfortune with courage. Ap - 
plauſe ſhould be followed by imitation. 
| Sadneſs is againſt nature, for it troubleth 
her motions: lo, it rendereth diſtorted 
whatſoever nature hath made amiable. 
As the oak falleth before the tempeſt, 


and raiſeth not its head again; ſo boweth 


the heart of man to the force of ſadneſs, 
and retufneth unto his ſtrength no more. 
As the ſnow melteth upon the moun- 
tains, from the rain that trickleth down 
their ſides, even ſo is beauty waſhed from 


off the cheek by tears; and neither the one 


nor the other reſtoreth * again. | 
As the pearl is diſſolved by the vinegar 
„ onhren thin ts 
ſurface ; ſois thy 1 O man! ſwal- 
lowed up by heavineſs of heart, though at 
firſt it ſeemeth only to cover it as with its 


Behold ſadneſs in the public fireets; cat 


thine eye upon her in the places of re- 
ſort; avoideth not ſhe every one? and doth- 


not every one fly from her preſence? 
See how ſhe 
flower whoſe root is cut aſunder ! fee how 
ſhe fixeth her eyes upon the earth! ſes 


how they ſerve her to no purpoſe but for | 


*weeping ! _ 
Is there in her mouth diſcourſe ? js there 
in her heart the love of ſociety ? is there 


in her ſoul, reaſon ? Aſc her the cauſe, ſhe | 
knoweth it not; enquire the occaſion, and 


' behold there is none. EOS ES 
| Yet doth her ſtrength fail her: lo, at 
length ſhe ſinketh into the grave; and no 
one ſaith, What is become of her? 
Haſt thou underſtanding, and ſeeſt thou 


thou not thine error 2 | 
God created thee in mercy ; had he nog 


intended thee to be happy, his beneficence 
would not have called into exiſtence z 
how dareſt thou then to fly in the face of 
Majeſty ? F 
Whilſt thou art moſt y with inno 
cence, thou doſt him moſt honour; and 
what is thy but murmuring 
a him? IT 
Created he not all things liable to 


changes, and dareſt thou to weep at their 
changing ? | * 


I we know the law of nature, where · 


fore do we complain of it? if we are igno» 
rant of it, what ſhall we accuſe but our 


g3 blindneſs to what-eyery moment giverh us 


proof of ? 


ment hw this. 


3a A 
Tas that it is not thou that art to give 
laws to the world; thy is to ſubmit to 
them as thou findeſt chem. If they diſtreſs 


e e eee eee 


torment. 
Ze not deceĩved · with fair pretences, nor 


ſuppoſe that forrow healeth misfortune. 


— — ens. 
while it 
eo rom ty break, i pang in 

e heart. 

While ſadneſs ſeparateth thee from thy 
' friends, doth it not ſay, Thou art unfit for 
converſation ? while ſhe driveth thee into 
corners, doth ſhe not proclaim that ſhe is 
aſhamed of herſelf? 

It is not in nature to meet the ar- 
rows of ill fortune unhurt; nor doth reaſon 
require it of thee: it is thy duty to bear 
misfortune like a man; but thou mult firſt | 
alſo feel it like one. - 

Fears ma drop from thine eyes, though 
virtue falleth not from thine heart: 

; "thou careful only that there is cauſe, _ 
that they flow not too abundantly. , -- 

The greatneſs of the affliction is not to 
be reckoned from the number of tears. 


The greateſt are. above theſe teſti- 
'monies, as the greateſt joys are beyond tue. 
"utterance. | 


| What is there that weakeneth the ſoul 
like grief? what sene it like ſadneſs ? 

Is the ſorrowful prepared: for noble en- 
| 4erpiizes? orarmet be hacifn he cake 
of virtue? 

Subject not ' thyſelf. to Wa; whene there 
are in return no advantages: neither ſa- 
 <rifice thou the means of OG ahi 
which is in iefelf an evil. mt 

DB 
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acquire over his Felle - Creatures. 


8 284. Nosizirr and Howous. 


Nobility-refideth not but in the ſoul ; 
| nors ther.tepe honour except in virue. 
The favour of princes ma be bought 
by vice; rank and titles may purchaſed 
{for money: but theſe are not true honour. 


4 Crimes cannot exalt the man, who com- 
mits them, to real glory; neither can gold 


make men noble. 


" When titles are the.reward of virtue, 


Shen the man is ſer on high who hath 
- ſerved his country; he who beſtoweth 


the bonours hath * like as he who 
r the world is benefited 
yit. - 


Want thou with to be raiſed, and. 


w " 


to draw the ar- 


be commanded by ev 
. that which is commited to hy charge, and 


- 


BLEGANT- EXTRACTS IN, PROSE: 
men know not for what ? or wouldſt thoy 


that they ſhould ſay, Why is this ? 

When the virtues of the hero deſcend to 
his children, hiz titles accompany them 
well; but when he who poſſeſſech them is 
unlike him who deſerved them, lo, do they 
not call him degenerate ? 

Hereditary honour is accounted the molt 
noble; but reaſon { eth in the cauſe of 
him who hath acquired it, 


He who, meritleſs himſelf, appealeth 8 


the actions of his anceſtors for his great- 
neſs, is like the thief who claimeth . 
tion wy flying to the pagod. 

What good is it to the blind, that his 
parents could ſee ? what benefit is it to the 
dumb, that his grandfather was eloquent? 
even ſo, what is it to the mean, that their 
predeceſſors were noble? 

A mind diſpoſed to virtue, maketh 
great the poſſeſſor: and without titles it 


will raiſe him above the 2. 1m 
- He will acquire honour others re- 
ceive it; and will he not ſay unto them, 


Suth were the men whom ye glory in be- 
ing derived from ? 


As the ſhadow waiteth on the ſubſtance, 


eve fo ve honcer — upon vir- 


"Bay actihathonenr ie the chad of bold- 
neſs, nor believe thou that the hazard of 
life alone can pay the price of it: it is not 
to the pre an bs dus, but to che man- 
ner of performing 8 

All are not Called to the guiding the 
helm of ſtate; neither are Per armies to 
: do well in 


praiſe ſhall-remain unto thee. 
Say not that difficulties are neceſſary to 


5 conquered, or that labour and danger 
muſt be in the way of renown. * | 
man who is chaſte, is ſhe not praiſed ? the 


man who is honeſt, deſerveth he not to be 
honoured ? 
The thirſt of fame is violent; the defire 


of bonour is powerful; and he who gave 
8 them for great purpoſes. 


When deſperate actions are neceflary to 
the public, when our lives are to be expoſed 
for the good of our country, what can add 
force to virtue, but ambition ? | 


It is not the receiving honour that de 
lighteth che noble mind ; its pride is the 
- deſerving it. 


Is it not: better men ſhould ſay, Why 


ee ef b. e 


ö r fb — I ge oro Sa DTS 18 8 78 


hath not this man a ſtatue? than the 
f ſhould aſk, Why he hath one ?- 


a mw ws HH —_ 
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on. croud ; he preſſeth forward, he looketh not moment; his life is one continued act f 
| behind him. More anguiſh is it to his ſoul, "devotion. f | * Kh 


to to ſee” one before him, than joy to leave Caſteth he his eye towards the clouds, - 
em thouſands at a diſtance. -.. _ - 4indeth he not the heavens full of his won- 
| 1s The root of ambition is in every man; ders ? Looketh he down to the earth, doth 
ey but it riſeth not in all: fear keepeth it not the worm proclaun to him, Leſs than 
dnwn in ſome ; in many it is ſuppreſſed by Omnipotence could not have formed me? 
oft modes ²˙ ht While the planets perform their courſes; 
of It is the inner ent of the ſoul; the while the ſun remaineth in his ; while 


frſt thing put on by it with the fleſh, and the comet wandereth through the liquid | 


to the laſt it layeth down at its ſeparation air, and returneth to its deſtined road 
at- from it. again; who but thy God, O man! could 
ee- It is an honour to thy nature when wor- have formed them? what but infinite wiſß—- 
N thily employed; when thou directeſt it to don could have appointed them their laws? IK... 
his wrong purpoſes, it ſhameth and deſtroyeth — Behold how awful their ſplendor ] yet 
the thee, t ; do they not diminiſh: lo, how rapid their 
at? In the breaſt of the traitor ambition is motions! yet one runneth not in the way - 
eir covered; hypocriſy hideth its face under of another. 44 8 
8 her mantle; and cool diſſimulation fur- Look down upon the earth, and fee her 
eth niſheth it with ſmooth words; but in the produce; examine her bowels, and behuld ' 
It end men ſhall ſee what it is. * what they contain; hath not wWiſdom and 
The ſerpent loſeth not his ſting though power ordained the whole ? | 
re- benumbed with the froſt, the tooth of the - Who biddeth the you to up? 
em, viper is not broken though the cold cloſeth who watereth it at its due ſeaſons ? Hehod 
be- his mouth: take pity on his ſtate, and he the ox croppeth it; the horſe and the ſheep, 
will ſhew thee his ſpirit; warm him in thy feed they not upon it? Who is he that pro- 
ce, boſom, and he will requite thee with death, videth it for them ? e 
ir- He chat is truly virtuous, loveth virtue Who giveth increaſe to the corn that 
| for herſelf; he Nifdainerh the applauſe thou ſoweſt ? who returneth it to thee 4 
d- which ambition aimeth after. 8 thouſand fold ? 1 
| of bf 2 were _ eee 5 Who ri 8 | for thee Oy in its 
not the could not be but an 's time? e though knoweſt 
an- praiſe ? ſhe — er not the cauſe o E LO 3s - 
f and no more will, than can be rewatded. Can the meaneſt fly create itſelf; or 
the The higher the ſun ariſeth, the leſs ſha- wert thou aught leſs than God; couldſt 
3 to dow doth he make; even fo the greater is thou have faſnoned it? - - ws. £403 
| in the virtue, the leſs doth it cover praiſe; The beaſts feel that they exiſt; but they 
and yet cannot it avoid its reward in honours. wonder not at it ; they rejoice in their Hf, 
TA Glory, like a ſhadow, flieth him who but they know not that it ſhall end: each 
y to Pe it; -but it followeth at the heels of performeth its. courſe in ſucceflion; nor is 
ger him who would fly from it: if thou courteſt there a_loſs of one ſpecies in a"thouſand 
WO- it without merit, thou ſhalt never attain generations. | 2 
the unto it; if thou deſerveſt it, though thou Thou who ſeeſt the whole as admirable | 
) be hideſt thyſelf, it will never forſake thee. as its parts, canſt thou better employ tine 
Purſue that which is honourable ; do eye than in tracing out thy Creator's great- 
fire chat which is right; and the applauſe of ' neſs in them; thy mind, han in examining - 
rave thine own” conſcience will be more joy to their 'wonders? | i E488 - | 
ſes.  theey than the ſhouts of millions who know Power and merey are diſplayed in their Ml 
78 not that thou deſerveth them. formation; juſtice and goodneſi ſhine forth" WW 
oled r in the proviſion chat is made ſor them; all 
add 285. Scriencrs ard Learninc, are happy in their ſeveral ways; nor en- 
de ee of the what wr e 
. "BY 1 of - is the of words compared | 
the man, is the ſtudy of the works of his Creator. with this ? In what febvack ae | 
u nn 1 of nature — but in the ſtudy of nature: | 
, every o brin a proof © When thou haſt adored the fabric;'en- _ 
the) ol his God; every thing 2 8 for know the earth pro- | 
giveth cauſe of adoration. © 1 duceth nothing but may be of good to thee. - | 
7 2 ; . Z TRL | 2 


| 1 


* 


ſource alone? | 
Who is wiſe then, but he that knoweth 
it? who hath underſtanding, but he that 
 contemplateth it? For the reſt, whatever 
ſcience hath moſt utility, whatever know- 
ledge hath leaſt vanity, prefer theſe unto 
the others; and profit from them for the 
fake of thy neighbour. 
To live, and to die; to command, and 
to obey ; to do, and to ſuffer ; are not theſe 
all that thou haſt farther to care about ? 
"Morality ſhall teach thee theſe ; the Eco- 
nomy of Life ſhall lay them before thee. 
 _ - Behold, they are written in thine heart, 
and — only to be reminded of 


them: are eaſy of be 
5 corona any thou ſhalt 3 5 
All other ſciences are vain, all other 
know! is boaſt; lo, it is not neceſſary 
or ial-to man; nor doth it make 

im more good, or more honeſt. 
Piety to thy God, and benevolence to 

thy fellow creatures, are they not thy great 
duties? What ſhall teach thee the one, like 
the ftudy of his works? what ſhall inform 
thee of the other, like underſtanding thy 


© NATURAL ACCIDENTS. 
5 286. Prorzätxr and ADVERSITY. 


Her ſmiles are not ſtable, therefore build 
not thy confidence upon them; her frowns 


of wiſdom. - 

. ., Good and ill are the teſts by which thou 
art to know thy ; nor is there 
aughr elſe that can tell the powers 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE. 


in all its chan 


ſpair in adverſity 


- light of 


» 1 


ſucceſs and happineſs cauſe even our friend 


to envy. 


Adverſity is the ſeed of well-doing: it 
is the nurſe of heroiſm and boldneſs ; who 
that hath enough, will endanger himſelf to 


have more? who that is at eaſe, will {et 
his life on the hazard ? | 


True virtue will act under all circun. 
ſtances; but men ſee moſt of its effeds 
when accidents concur with it. EP 

In adverſity man ſeeth himſelf abandon. 
ed by others ; he findeth that all his hopes 
are centered within himſelf; he rouſeth his 
ſoul, he encountereth his difficulties, and 
they yield before him. 

In proſperity he fancieth himſelf ſafe; 
he thinketh he is beloved of all that ſmile 
about his table ; he groweth careleſs and 


- remiſs ; he ſeeth not the danger that is 


before him; he truſteth to others, and in 
the end deceive him, 
Every man can adviſe his own ſoul in 
diſtreſs ; but proſperity blindeth the truth, 
Better is the ſorrow that leadeth to con- 
tentment, than the joy that rendereth man 
unable to endure diſtreſs, and after plung. 
eth himſelf into it. 
Our paſſions dictate to us in all our ex. 
tremes: moderation is the effect of wiſdom, 
Be upright in thy whole life ; be content 
: ſo ſhalt thou make thy 
profit out of all occurrences ; ſo ſhall every 
ung that h unto thee be the 
ſqurce of Praiſe. c 


I. The wiſe maketh every thing the means 
of advan 
: nance beh 


and with the ſame counte- 
erh he all the faces of fortune: 
he governeth the good, ke conquereth the 
il: he is unmoved in all. 
Preſume not in proſperity, neither de- 
; court not dangers, nor 
meanly fly from before them: dare to 


ight deſpiſe whatever will not-remain with thee. 


not adverſity tear off the wings of 
hope; neither let proſperity obſcure the 
ence, 
He w 
never attain unto it; and he who ſeeth not 


e who calleth proſperity his good; who 


bliſh my happineſsz lo! he anchoreth his 
-veſlelio.a by 


of ſand, which the return of 


the tide waſheth away. 
As the water that from the 
mountains, k iſſeth, in its way to the ecean, 


every field that bordereth the rivers; a. 


it tarrieth not in any place; even ſo for- 
3 


deſpaireth of the end, ſhall | 


8 


a 
© 
— 
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BOOK I. MORAL 
zj inceſſant, ſhe will not ſtay ; ſhe is unſtable 
as the winds, how then wilt thou hold her!? 
When ſhe kiſſeth thee, thou art bleſſed ; 
behold; as thou turneth to thank her, ſhe 
is gone unto another, | 


| 8 287. Pain and S1CKNEs8. 


The fickneſs of the body affecteth even 
the ſoul ; the one cannot be in health with- 
out the other. | 

Pain is of all ills that which is moſt felt; 
and it is that which from nature hath the 
feweſt remedies. ' * ; | 

When thy conſtancy faileth thee, call in 
thy reaſon z when thy patience quitteth 

To ſuffer, is a neceſſity entailed upon 
thy nature; wouldſt thou that miracles 
ſhould protect thee from it? or ſhalt thou 


— becauſe it happeneth unto thee, 
lo 


„it happeneth unto all ? 

It is injuſtice to expect exemption from 
that thou wert born unto; ſubmit with mo- 
deſty to the laws of thy condition. 

Wouldſt thou fay to the ſeaſons, Paſs 
rot on, left T grow old? is it not better to 
ſuffer well that which thou canit not 
avoid ? + , EIS ; 

Pain that endureth long, is moderate ; 
bluſh therefore to complain of it: that 
which is violent is ſhort : behold thou ſeeſt 


the end of it. 

The body was created to be ſubſervient 
to the ſoul ; while thou afflicteſt the ſoul for 
of behold thou ſetteſt that above it. 

the wiſe afflicteth not himſelf, becauſe 
a thorn teareth his garment; fo the patient 
grieveth not his ſoul, becauſe that which 
covereth it is injured. , © 7 

5288. Drarn. 88 

As the production of the meta! proveth 
the work of the alchymiſt; fo. is death the 
tet of our lives, the eſſay which ſheweth 
the nnd of all our actions. £ 
N thou judge of a life, examine 


dere truth a 


5 » — 1 — _ can he have loſt 
| w eth portion 
it to his honour, © - dee — 
1 le ans not born in vain who dieth as 
e 0upht ; neither hath he lived unprofi- - 


ably who dieth ily. 
He that . is to die, is con- 


eu While he liveth: he who ſtriveth to 
et it, hath no pleaſure in any ching; 


of it; the end crowneth the at- 
tempt: and where diſſimulation is no more, 


th, 
He hath not ſpent his life 48; Who know 


his joy appeareth to him a jewel which he 

expecteth every moment he ſhall loſe. < 
Wouldſt thou learn to die nobly ? let 

thy vices die before thee. Happy is he - 


AND RELIGIOUS. 


who endeth the buſineſs of his lite before 
his death; who, when the hour of it cometh, 
hath nothing to do but to die; who wiſheth 
not delay, he hath no longer uſe 
for time,” ©0517 ap Hey | 
Avoid not death, for it is a weakne; 
fear it not, for thou underſtandeth not what 
it is: all that thou certainly knoweſt, js, 
that it putteth an end to thy ſorrows. 
Think not the longeſt lite the happieſt ; 
that which is beſt employed, doth man the 
moſt honour ; himſelf ſhall rejoice after 
death in the advantages of it. < 
This is the complete Economy - of 
Human Lys. © A 1 
——— 


$ 289. A Morning Prayer for a young Student 
2. de or formhe e UB of 5 Sch - 


Father of All! we return thee moſt 
humble and hearty thanks for thy protec- 
tion of us in the night ſeaſon, and for the 
refreſument of our ſouls and bodies, in 
the ſweet repoſe of ſleep. Accept alſo our 
unfeigned 2 r all thy merci 
during the helpleſs age of infancy. 0 
Continue, we beſeech thee, to guard us 
under the ſhadow of thy wing. Our age 
is tender, and our nature frail ; and, wich- 
out the influence of thy grace, we mall 
Let that influence deſcend into our 
hearts, and teach us to love thee and trum 
above all things. O guard us from temp- 
tations to deceit, grant that we may 


abhor a lye, both as a ſin and as a diſgrace. | 


Inſpire us wich an abhorrence of the 
loathſomeneſs of vice, and the poll Ws - 
of ſenſual pleaſure. Grant, at the ſame 
time, that we may early feel the delight o 
conſcious purity, and waſh our hands in in- 
nocency, from the united motives, of in · 
clination and of duty. ? 

Give us, O thou Parent of all know- 
ledge, a love of learning, and a taſte for 
ond wg ann pleaſures of the un- 
derſtanding. Improve our memory, quick-- 
en our a A 5 
lay r. „a may 
fit us fot the tation to which-it p # 
thee to call us, and enable us to make great 
advances in virtue and religion, and {hi | 


as lights in the world, by che influence of - 
a good example. i 
"mo uy grace to be diligent in our 
2 & % : 1 ? 7 


a 
gudies, ; 
, 
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ſtructors; and 
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3.6. 


Bleſs our. parents, tans, and in- 
grant that we may make 
them the beſt return in our power, for giv- 
ing. us. opportunities of improvement, and 
for all their care and attention to our wel- 
fare, They aſk no return, but that we 
ſhould make uſe of thoſe opportunities, and 
te with. their endeavours—O grant 


co-operate 
that we may not diſappoint their anxious 


2 Afiſt us mercifully, O Lord, mat we may 


immediately engage in the ſtudies and du- 
ties of the day, and go through them 
chearfully, diligently, and ſucceſsfully. 


t our endeavours, and pardon our 


defeRs, through the merits of our bleſſed 
Saviour, Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. Amen. 


$ 290. An Evening Prayer. 


O Almighty God ! again we approach 


thy merey-ſeat, to offer unto thee our 

thanks 3 for the bleſſings and 

pee us this day; hum- 
to im 


"Grant chat the words of various inſtruc- 


tion which we have heard or read this day, 
2 d in our hearts 
memories, as to bring forth the fruits 


our accuſes us, a 


. - heb. | 
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ſtndies, and that whatever we read we may 
ſtrongly mark; and inwardly digeſt it. 


thy pardon for our manifold ' 


ever is excellent and beautiful in learning 
and behaviour. 

Correct, by the ſweet influence of Chriſ. 
tian charity, the irregularities of our tem- 
per ; and reſtrain every tendency to ingra- 
titude, and to e of our parents, 
teachers, paſtors, maſters. Teach 
us to know the value of a good education, 
and to be thankful to who labour in 
the improvement of our minds and mo- 
rals. Give us grace to be reverent to our 


ſuperiors, gentle to our equals, or inferiors, 


and benevolent to all mankind. Elevate 
and enlarge our ſentiments, and let all our 
conduct be regulated by right reaſon, at- 
tended with Chriſtian charity, and that pe- 
culiar 2 of mind, which becomes 
ah ſcholar, and a fincere Chriſtian, 
O Lord, beſtow upon us whatever may 
be good for us, even though we ſhould 
omit to pray for it ; and avert whatever 
is hurtful, though in the blindneſs of our 
hearts we ſhould defire it. 
Into thy hands we r ourſelves, as 
we retire to reſt ; hoping by thy mercy, 
to riſe. again with renewed ſpirits, to go 
through the buſineſs of the morrow, and 
to 3 ourſelves for this life, and for 2 


bleſſed immortality; which we ardently 
hope. to attain, through the merits and in- 


terceflion of thy Son, our Saviour, Jeſus 


8 291. THE LORD's PRAYER, 


Our Father, which art in heaven; 


Hallowed be thy name. - Thy kingdom 
come. Thy will be done in earth, as it is 


in heaven. Give us this day our daily 
" bread, 
- we forgive them that treſpaſs againſt us, 
And lead us not into temptation; but deli- 
- ver us from evil: For thine is the king- 
dom, and the power, and the glory, 


And forgive us our treſpaſſes, as 


ever and ever. Amen, 


* 


* 
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F 1. Beneficial Zed of a Taſte for the 
 BeLLEs LETTRES. 
DELLES Lettres and criticiſm chiefly 
conſider Man as a being endowed 
with thoſe powers of taſte and imagination, 
which were intended to embelliſh his mind, 
and to ſupply him with rational and uſeful 


entertainment. They open a field of in- P 


veſtigation peculiar to themſelves. All that 
relates to beauty, harmony, grandeur, and 
elegance ; all that can ode the mind, 
prauly the fancy, or move the affections, 
ngs to their province. They preſent 
human nature under a different aſpect 
from that which it aſſumes when viewed 
by other ſciences. They bring to light 
various ſprings of action, which, without 
their aid, might have paſſed unobſerved ; 
and. which, though of a delicate nature, 
frequently exert a. powerful influence on 
ſeveral departments of human life. - 
- Such ſtudies have alſo this peculiar ad- 


vantage, that they exerciſe our reaſon with- 


out fatiguing it. They lead to enquiries 
acute, but not painful; profound, but not 
dry nor abuts. They ſtrew flowers in 
the path of ſcience ; _ while they keep 
the mind bent, in ſome degree, and active, 
they reheve it at the ſame time from that 


more toilſome labour to which it muſt ſab- 


mit inthe acquiſition of neceſſary erudi- 


don, or the inveſtigation of abſtract truth. 


c 127 Blair. 
F-2. Beneficial Ee, of the Ciltivation of 
9 WIN 1ASTE. 85 3 
The cultivation of taſte is further re- 
commended by the happy effects which 
it natarally tends to "proves on human 
: — f : . * 


- fron, He is not in hazard of beit 
den to himſelf, He is not obli ay | 
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life. The moſt buſy man, in the moſt ac- ; 


tive ſphere, cannot be always occupied by 
buſineſs. Men of ſerious profeſſions can- 
not always be on the ſtretch of ſerious 
thought. Neither can the moſt gay and 
flouriſhing ſituations of fortune afford an 


man the power of filling all his hoars with 


leaſure, Life maſt always languiſh in 
the hands of the idle. It will frequent! 


they have not ſome employment ſubſidiary 


to that which forms their main purſuit. . 


How then ſhall theſe vacant ſpaces, thoſe 
unemployed intervals, which, more or leſa, 
occur in the life of every one, be filled up? 
How can we contrive to diſpoſe of them in 
any way that ſhall be more agreeable in 
itſelf, or more conſonant to the dignity of 
the human mind; than in the entertain- 
ments of taſte, and the ſtudy of polite lite - 
rature ? He who is ſo happy as to have 


acquired a reliſh for theſe, has always at - 


hand an innocent and irreproachable amuſe- 


ment for his leiſure hours, to ſave him 5 


from the danger of many a pernicious paſ- 


to low company, or to court the riot 


pleaſures, in order to cure the tediouſneſa 


of — 3 2 
Providence plainly to have poi 

ed out this uſeful — — * 
pleaſures of taſte may be a by inter- 
poſing them in à middle ſtation 
the pleaſures of ſenſe, and thoſe of pure 


intelle&. We were not deſigned to grovel . 


always among objects ſo low as the for- 
mer; nor are we capable of dwelling con- 


ftantly in ſo high a region as the latter. 
C2. n pry The 
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The pleaſures of taſte refreſh the mind af- 


ter the toils of the intelleR, and the labours 


of abſtraQ ſtudy ; and they gradually raiſe 
it above the attachments of ſenſe, and pre- 
pare it for the enjoyments of virtue. + 
So conſonant is this to experience, that 

in the education of 2 no object has in 
every age appeared more important to 
wike was hay to tincture them Co with 
a reliſh for the entertainments of taſte. 
The tranſition is commonly made with 
eaſe from theſe to the diſcharge of the 


higher and more important duties of life. 


Good hopes may be entertained of thoſe 
whoſe minds have this liberal and eleganr 
turn. It is favourable to _ virtues. 
Whereas to be entirely devoid of reliſh 


for eloquence, poetry, or any of the fine 


arts, is juſtly conſtrued to be an unpromiſ- 
ing ſymptom of youth ; and raiſes ſuſpici- 


ons of their being prone to low --gratifica- 


tions, or deſtined to drudge in the more 
vulgar aud uliberal purſuits of . Ros 


; $ 3. Improvement of TasTE connected 


. wwith Improvement in VIRTUE. 


I bere are indeed few diſpoſitions 
of any kind with which the improvement 


of taſte is not more or leſs connected. A 


_ -- cultivated: tafte increaſes ſenſibility to all 


the tender and humane paſſions, by givin 
them frequent exerciſe ; while it tends 


__ weaken 


more violent and fierce emo- 

tions. ? | 
—— Irgeruas didiciſſe fideliter artes 

E Emollit mores, nec ſiuit eſſe feros“. 


The elevated ſentiments and high exam- 


- ples which poetry, —_— and hiſtory 


r our view, natu- 


- are often bringing un 


rally tend to nouriſh in our minds public 


ed to co-exiſt in an 


- ſpirit, the love of glory, contempt of ex- 

ternal fortune, and the admiration of what 
is truly illuſtrious and great, : 

I I will not go ſo far as to ſay that the im- 

_ t of taſle and of virtue is the 

ie; or that they may always be expect- 

ual degree. More 

— — ale can apply, 

are nee for reforming the corrupt 

3 too frequently revail 

among mankind. Elegant web. 2 


are ſometimes found to float on the ſurface 


interior regions of the heart, At the ſame 


Lime this cannot but be admitted, that the 


#4 Theſe | poliſh 4 arts have humanĩz d mankind 
Soſten' d the rude, aud calm d the boiſt'cous mind. 
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exerciſe of taſte is, in its native tendency, 
moral and purifying. From reading the 
moſt admired productions of genius, whe- 
ther in poetry or proſe, almoſt every one 
riſes with ſome good impreflions left on 
his mind; and though theſe may not al. 
ways be durable, they are at leaſt to be 
ranked among the means of diſpoſing the 
heart to virtue. One thing is certain, and 
I ſhall hereafter have occaſion to illuſtrate 
it more fully, that, without poſſeſſing the 
virtuous affections in a ſtrong degree, no 
man can attain eminence in the ſublime 


parts of eloquerce. He muſt feel what a 


good man feels, if he expects greatly to 
move or to intereſt mankind. They are 
the ardent ſentiments of honour, virtue, 
magnanimity, and public ſpirit, that only 
can kindle that fire of genius, and call up 
into the mind. thoſe high ideas, which at- 
tract the admiration of ages; and if this 
ſpirit be neceſſary to produce the moſt diſ- 


tinguiſhed efforts of eloquence, it muſt be 
neceſſary alſo to our reliſhing them with 


proper taſte and feeling. 


$ 4 On STYLE. 


It is not eaſy to give a preciſe idea of 
what is meant by Style. e beſt defini- 
tion I can give of it is, the peculiar man- 
ner in which a man expreſſes his concep- 
tions, by means of Language. It is dif- 
ferent from mere Language or words. 
The yords, which an author employs, may 
be proper and faultleſs; and his Style may, 


Lid. 


nevertheleſs, have ”- faults ; it may be 


dry, or ſtiff, or feeble, or affected. Style 
has always ſome reference to an author's 
manner of thinking. It is a picture of the 
ideas which riſe in his mind, and of the 
manner in which they riſe there; and 
hence, when we are examining an author's 
compoſition, it is, in many caſes, extreme! 
difficult to ſeparate the Style from the ſen- 
timent. No wonder theſe two ſhould be 
ſo intimately connected, as Style is nothing 
elſe, than that ſort of expreſſion which our 
thoughts moſt readily aſſume. Hence, dif- 
ferent countries have been noted for pe- 
culiarities of Style, ſuited to their different 
temper and genius. The eaftern nations 
animated their ſtyle with the moſt ſtrong 
and hyperboLcal figures. The Athenians, 
i and acute people, formed 2 


a 
Style, accurate, clear, and neat. The Aſia- 


tics, gay and looſe in their manners, affect · 
ed a Style florid and diffuſe. The like 
ſort of c Triſtical differences are com- 
. 

„ 28 2 
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the Engliſh, and the Spaniards. In giv- 
ing the general characters of Style, is is 
nſual to talk of a nervous, a feeble, or a 
ſpirited Style ; which are plainty the cha- 
raters of a writer's manner of bn = 
as well as of expreſſing himſelf : fo difh- 
cult it is to ſeparate theſe two things from 
one another. Of the general characters 
of Style, I am afterwards to diſcourſe ; but 
it will be neceſſary to begin with examin- 
ing the more ſimple qualities of it; from 
the aſſemblage of which its more complex 
denominations, in a great meaſure, — 
All the qualities of a good Style may be 
ranged under two heads, Perſpicuity and 
Ornament. For all that can poſſibly be 
required of Language is, to convey our 
ideas clearly to the minds of others, and, 
at the ſame time, in ſuch a drefs, as, by 
pleaſing and intereſting them, ſhall mot 
effectually ſtrengthen the impreſſions which 
we ſeek to make. When both theſe ends 
areanſwered, we certainly accompliſh eve 

purpoſe for which we uſe Writing and Diſ- 
courſe, — ; Blair . 


$ 5. On Prxsricuirry. 
_ Perſpicuity, it will be readily admitted, 
is the fundamental quality of Style“; a 


quality fo eſſential in every kind of writ- 


ing, that for the want of it nothing can 
atone, Without this, the richeſt ornaments 
of Style only glimmer through the dark; 
and puzzle, inſtead of pleaſing, the reader, 
This, therefore, muſt be our Ard object, to 
make our meaning clearly and fully under- 
f3od, and underſtood without the leaſt dif- 
ficulty, '* Oratio,” ſays Quinctilian, “ de- 
« bet negligenter quoque audientibus eſſe 
« aperta; ut in animum audientis, ſicut 
« fol in oculos, etiamſi in eum non inten- 
datur, occurrat. Quare, non ſolum ut 
* intelligere poſſit, ſed ne omnino poſſit 
“ non intelligere, curandum f.“ If we 
are obliged to follow a writer with much 
care, to pauſe, and to read over his ſen- 
tences a ſecond time, in order to compre- 
hend them fully, he will never pleaſe us 
Nobis prima fit virtus, perſpicuitas, pro- 
x pria verba, rectus ordo, non in longum dilata 
concluſio ; nihil aeque deſit, neque ſuperfiuar.” 
2 euixcrir- lib, viii. 
1 © Diſcourſe ought always to be obvious, even 


«io the moſt 'careleſs and negligeat hearer ; ſo 
that the ſenſe ſhall ſtrike his mind, as the light 


« of the ſun does our eyes, though they are not 
directed upwards to it. We muſt not 
. er us, but 
4 6 him not to under - 


— 


tion of ſuch words in th 
the beſt and moſt eſtabliſhed uſage has ap- 
propriated to thoſe ideas which we intend ' 
to expreſs by them. It implies the cor- 
rect and happy application of them, ac- 
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long. Mankind are too indolent to relith 
ſo much labour. They may pretend to 
admire the author's depth after they have- 
diſcovered his meaning; but they will ſel- 
dom be inclined to take up his work a ſe - 
cond time. Wot e BO TT 

Authors ſometimes plead the difficulty 
of their ſubjeR, as an excuſe for the want 
of Perſpicuity. But the excuſe can rarely, 
if ever, be admitted. For whatever a man 


conceives clearly, that it is in his power, 


if he will be at the trouble, to put into diſ- 
tin propoſitions, or to expreſs clearly to 
others: and upon no ſubject . any 
man to write, where he cannot think clear - 

His ideas, indeed, may, very excuſa- 


bly, be on ſome ſubjects incomplete or ina; 


dequate; but ſtill, as far as they go, they 
ought to be clear; and, wherever this is 
the caſe, Perſpicuity in expreſſing them is 
always attainable. The obſcurity. which 
reigns ſo much among many metaphyſical- 


write rs, is, for the moſt part, owing to the 


indiſtinctneſs of their own conceptions. 
They ſee the object but in a confuſed light; 
and, of courſe, can never exhibit it in a 
clear one to others. 2585 


Perſpicuity in writing, is not to be con- 
ſide red as merely a ſort of negative virtue, 


or freedom from defect. It has higher 
merit: it is a degree of poſitive beauty. 
We are pleaſed with an author, we conii- 
der him as deſerving praiſe, who frees us 
from all fatigue of ſearching for his mean- 
ing; who carries us through his ſubject. 
without any embarraſſment or confuſion ; 
whoſe ſtyle flows always like a limpid 


ſtream, where we ſee to the bottom. 
eee 


$ 6. Or Purity and PropRIfTY. 
Purity and Propriety of Language, are 
often uſed indiſcriminately for each other; 
and, indeed, they are very nearly allied. 


A diſtinction, however, obtains between 


them. Purity, is the uſe of ſuch words, 
and ſuch. conſtructions, as belong to the 
idiom of the Language which we ſpeak; 
it oppoſition to words and phraſes that are 
imported from other Languages, or that are 
oblol 


ete, or new-coined, or uſed without 


roper authority. Propriety is the ſelec- 
e bor Poxce 


cording to that uſage, in oppoſition to val- 
gariſms, or low 
Cc 3 


anguage, as 


5 and to words 
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and phraſes, which would be leſs ſignifi- - | 
——— ideas that we mean to convey. $ 7- On Przctzion, 
Style may be pure, that is, it may all be The exact import of Preciſion may be 
ſtrictly Engliſh, without Scotticiſms or drawn from the etymology of the word, 
Galliciſms, or ungrammatical, irregular It comes from “ precidere,” to cut off: 
expreſſions of any kind, and may, never- it imports retrenching all ſuperfluities, and 
theleſs, be deficient in propriety. The pruning the expreſſion ſo, as to exhibit 
words may be ill-choſen ; not adapted to neither more nor leſs than an exact copy 
the ſubject, nor fully expreſſive of the of his idea who uſes it. I obſerved before, 
author's ſenſe. He has taken all his that it isoften difficult to { e the qua- 
words and phraſes from the —— maſs lities of Style from the 2 of Thought; 
of Engliſh 8 e has made and it is found ſo in this inſtance. For in 
his ſelection among words unhappily. order to write with Preciſion, though this 
Whereas Style cannot be proper without be properly a quality of Style, one muſt 
ing alſo pure; and where Purity poſleſs a very conſiderable degree of diſ- 
and Propriety meet, beſides making Style tinctneſs and accuracy in his mannner of 
rſpicuous, they alſo render it — thinking. 
There is no ſtandard, either of Purity or The words, which a man uſes to expreſs 
of Propriety, but the practice of the beſt, his ideas, may be faulty in three reſpects: 
writers and ſpeakers in the country. They may either not expreſs that idea 
When I mentioned obſolete or new- which the author intends, but ſome other 
_ coined words as e ee with Purity which only reſembles, or is a-kin to it; or, 
of Style, it will. be cafily underſtood, that — ter her idea, but not quite 
ſome exceptions are to be made. On fully and completely ; or, they may ex- 
- cartain occaſions, they may have grace. preſs it together with ſomething more than 
Poetry admits of greater latitude than he intends. Preciſion ſtands oppoſed to 
proſe, with to coining, or, at leaft, all theſe three faults ; but chiefly to the 
new. ing words; yet, even here, laſt. In an author's writing with pro- 
this liberty ſhould be uſed-with a ſparing priety, his being free from the two for- 
hand. In proſe, ſach innovations are, mer faults ſeems implied. The words 
more hazardous, and have a worſe effect. which he uſes 8 that is, they 
eee eee ee expreſs that idea which he intends, and 
and conceited air; and never be they expreſs it fully; but to be Preciſe, 
ventured upon except by ſuch, whoſe eſ- ſignifies, that they expreſs that idea, and 
tabliſhed reputation gives them ſome de- no more. There is nothing in his words 
gree of diQatorial power over Language. which introduces any foreign idea, any ſu- 
The introduction of foreign and learned perfluous, unſeaſonable acceſſory, ſo as 
you unleſs where neceflity requires to mix it confuſedly with the principal ob- 
n, ſhould always be avoided. ' Bar- ject, and thereby to render our concep- 
ren Languages may need ſuch affiſtances;' tion of that object looſe and indiſtinct. 
but ours is not one of theſe. Dean Swift, This requires a writer to have, himſelf, a 
one of our moſt correct writers, valued very clear apprehenſion of the object he 
himſelf much on uſing no words but ſuch means to preſent to us; to have laid faſt 
as were. of native growth: and his Lan- hold of it in his mind; and never to wa- 
guage, may, indeed, be conſidered as a ver in any one view he takes of it; a per- 
Kanfard of the ſtricteſt Purity and Pro- feftion to which, indeed, few writers at- 


Paier, in the 2 7 words. 2 | po: tain, | Ibid, 
t, we ſeem to.be departing from | 1 | | 
fandard. A multitude of Latin words $ 8. Os the Uſs and Importance of 
have, of late, been in upon vs. x PrxEC1510Xx. 


On ſome occaſions, they give an a - The uſe and importance of Preciſion, 
n ity to Style. may be deduced from the nature of the 
But often, alſo, they render it ſtiff and human mind. It never can view, clearly 

forced: and, in general, a plain native and diſtinctly, above one object at a time. 
Style, as it is more intelligible to all read- If it muſt look at two or together, 
ers, ſo, by a proper management of words, eſpecially objects among which there is re- 
it may be made equally. ſtrong and expreſ - . ſemblance or connection, it finds itſelf 
Gre ui this Latnized Engl. . Blair, confuſed. and embarralled. It canuot 
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of words, Feeble writers employ 


dearly perceive in what they agree, and 
in what they differ. Thus — any ob- 
ſuppoſe ſome animal, to be preſented 

, 

a 


to me, of whoſe ſtructure I wanted to 
form 


diſtin notion, I would defire all 
its trappings to be taken off, I would re- 
quire it to be brought before me by itſelf, 
and to ſtand alone, that there might be 
nothing to diſtract my attention. The 


fame is the caſe with words, If, when 


would- inform me of your meaning, 
alſo tell me more than what conveys 
it; if yon join foreign circumſtances to the 


principal object; if, by unneceſſarily va- 
rying the expreſſion, you ſhift the point of 


view, and make me ſee ſometimes the ob- 
jet itſelf, and ſometimes another thing 
that is conneRed with it; you thereby ob- 


lige me to look on ſeveral objects at once, 
and I loſe fight of the . You 


load the animal you are 


ing me with 


fo many trappings.and collars, and bring 


ſo many of the ſame ſpecies before. me, 


ſomewhat reſembling, and yet ſomewhat 
differing; that I ſee none of them clearly. 


This forms what is called a Looſe Style: 
and is the proper oppoſite to Preciſion. It 
generally ariſes from uſing a ſuperfluity 
a mul- 
titude of * to 2 themſelves un- 
derſtood, as they think, more diſtinctly; 
and they only conſound the reader. They 
are ſenſible of not having caught the 
preciſe expreſſion, to convey what they 
would ſignify; they do not, indeed, con- 
ceive their own meaning very preciſely 


| themſelves ; and, therefore, help. it out, 


as they can, by this and the other word, 


Which may, as they ſuppoſe, ſupply the 


defect, and bring you ſomewhat nearer to 


their idea; they are always going about 
it, and about it, but never al it the 


thing. The image, as they ſet it before 


| 19 is always ſeen double ; and no dou- 
8 f 


image is diſtinct. When an author 
tells me of his hero's courage in the day 
of battle, the expreſſion is preciſe, and 1 
underſtand it fully. But if, from the deſire of 
pi; words, he will needs praiſe his 
courage and fortitud? ; at the moment he joins 
theſe words together, my idea begins to wa- 
ver. He means to expreſs one quality more 
ſtrongly ; but he is, in truth, expreſſing two. 
Courage reüſts danger ; fortitude * 
pain. The occaſion of exerting each of 
theſe q; is different ; and being led 
to of. both tog 
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From what I have ſaid, it appears that 
an author may, in a qualified ſenſe, be 
perſpicuous, while yet he is far from being 
preciſe. He uſes proper words, and pro- 
per arrangement: he gives you the idea 
as clear as he conceives it himſelf ; and ſo 
far he is perſpicuous; but the ideas are 
not very clear in his own mind: they are 


looſe and ral ; and, therefore, cannot 
be expreſſed with Precifion, All ſubjects 


do not equally require Preciſion. It is 
ſufficient on many occaſions, that we 
have a general view of the meaning. The 
ſubject, perhaps, is of the known and fa- 
miliar kind ; and we are in no hazard of 
miſtaking the ſenſe of the author, though 
every word which he uſes be not p e 
and exact. f | os lair, . 
& 9. The Cauſes of a Looſe STYLE.. 
The great ſource % a Looſe Style, in 
poſition to Preciſion, is the injudicious 
uſe of thoſe words termed Synonymous. 
They are called Synonymous, becauſe they . 
> mg expreſſing one principalidea : but, 
for the moſt part, if not always, they ex- 
refs it with ſome diverſity in the circum- 
nces. They are varied by ſome ac- 


ceſſory idea which every word intro- 


duces, and which forms the diſtinction be- 
tween them. Hardly, in any Language, are 
there two words that convey preciſely the 
ſame idea ; aperſon thoroughly converſant 
in the propriety of the Language, will al- 
ways be Wie to obſerve ſomething that 
ditlinguiſhes them. As they are like dif- 
ferent ſhades of the ſame colour, an ac- 
curate writer can employ them to great 
3 by uſing them ſo as to heighten 
and finith the picture which he gives us. 
He ſupplies by one, what was wanting in 
the other, to the force, or to the luſtre of 
the image which he means to exhibit, 
But in order to this end, he- muſt be ex- 
tremely attentive to the choice which he 
makes of them. For the bulk of writers 
are very apt to confound them with each 
other: and to employ them careleſsly, 
merely for the ſake of fling up a period, 
or of rounding and diverſifying the Lane 
guage, as if the ſignification were 
the ſame, while; in truth; it is not, Hence 
a certain miſt, and ind iſtinctneſs, is unwa- 
rily thrown over Style. Bid. 
$ 10. On the general Characters of STYLE. 
That different ſubjects require to be 
treated of in different forts of Style, is a 
fition ſo obvious, that I ſhall not ftay to 
Illuſtrate it. Every one ſees that Treatiſet 
of rr for inſtance, ought not 
v | 
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be compoſed in the ſame Style with Ora- 
tions. Every one ſees alſo, that different 
parts of the ſame compoſition require a va- 


ration in the Style and manner. In a ſer- 


mon, for inſtance, or any harangue, the 
application or peroration admits of more 
ornament, and requires more warmth, 
than the didactic part. But what I mean 
at preſent to remark is, that, amidſt this 
variety, we ſtill expect to find, in the com- 
poſitions of any one man, ſome degree of 
uniformity. or conſiſtency with himſelf in 
manner; we expect to fiad ſome predo- 
. minant character of Style impreſſed on all 
bis writings, which ſhall be ſuited to, and 

ſhall mark, his-particular genius, ard turn 


of mind. The orations in Livy differ much 


in Style, as they ought to do, from the reſt 
of his hiſtory. The ſame is the caſe with 
thoſe in Tacitus. Yet both in Livy's ora- 
tions, and in thoſe of Tacitus, we are able 
clearly to trace the diſtinguiſhing manner of 
each hiſtorian : the magnificent fulneſs of 
the one, and the ſententious conciſeneſs of 
the other. The Lettres Perſanes,” 
and “ L'Eſprit de Loix,“ are the works 
of the ſame author. They required ve 


different compoſition ſurely, and accord- R 
ingly they differ widely; yet {till we ſee 
- . "the fame hand. Wherever there is real 


and native genius, it gives a determina- 
tion to one Find of Style rather than ano- 
| ther. Where nothing of this appears ; 
where there is no marked nor peculiar cha- 
. aa&ter in the compoſitions of any author, 
we are apt to infer, not without rea- 
fon, that he is a vulgar and trivial author, 
Who writes from imitation, and not from 
_ "the impulſe of original genius. As. the 
moſt celebrated painters are known 
. "their hand, fo the beſt and moſt origi- 
val writers are known and diſtinguiſhed, 
throughout all their works, by their Style 
and peculiar manner. This will be found to 


hold almoſt without exception, Blair. 
5 11. On the Auftere, the Florid, and the 
127 Middle STYLE. be 3 -— 20 


be ancient Critics attended to theſe 
general characters of Style which we are 
now to conſider. Dionyſius of Halicar- 
naſſus divides them into three kinds; and 
calls them the Auſtere, the Florid, and 
the Middle. By the Auſtere, he means a 
Style diſtinguiſhed for ſtrength and firm- 
neſs, with a negle& of ſi neſs and or- 
nament ; for examples of which, he gives 


Pinder and ZEſchylus among the Poets, fully He places it in a variety of lights 


and Thucydides among the Proſe writers, 
By the Florid, he means, as the name in- 
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Medium, or temper, 
theſe diviſions, and the illuſtrations — 


dicates, a Style ornamented, flowing, and 
ſweet; reſting more upon numbers and 
2 than ſtrength ; he inſtances Heſiod, 

appho, Anacreon, Euripides, and princi- 
pally Iſocrates. The Middle kind is the 
Juſt mean between theſe, and comprehend; 
the beauties of both ; in which claſs he 

laces Homer and Sophocles among the 

oets : in Proſe, Herodotus, Demoſthenes, 
Plato, and (what ſeems ſtrange) Ariſtotle. 
This muſt. be a very wide claſs indeed, 
which comprehends Plato and Ariſtotle 
under one article as to Style“. Cicero 
and Quinctilian make alſo a threefold di- 
viſion of Style, though with reſpect todif- 
ferent qualities of it; in which they are 


followed by moſt of the modern writers 


on Rhetoric ; the Simplex, Tenue, or Sub. 
tile; the Grave, or Yehemens ; and the 
atum genus dicendi. But 


give of them, are ſo looſe and gen 


that they cannot advance us much in our 
ideas of Style. I ſhall endeavour to be a 
little more 1 in what I have to 
ſay on this ſubject. 


2 


[5 12. On the Conciſe STYLB. 
One of the firſt and moſt obvious dif- 


tinctions of the different kinds of Style, is 
what ariſes from an author's ſpreadin out 
his thoughts more or leſs. This diſtinction 
forms what are called the Diffuſe and the 


Conciſe Styles. A conciſe writer com- 


preſſes his thought into the feweſt poſſible 
words ; he bel to employ none but ſuch 
as are moſt expreſſive ; he lo 
dundant, every expreſſion which does not 


off, as re- 


add ſomething material to the ſenſe. Or- 


by nament he does not reject; he may be 
lively and figured ; but his ornament is 


intended for the ſake of force rather than 
ce, He never gives yon the ſame 
Non ht twice, He places it in the light 
which appears to him the moſt ſtriking ; 
but if you do net apprehend it well in that 
light, you need not expeRt to find it in 6 
er. His ſentences are arranged wi 
compadneſs and ſtrength, rather than with 
cadence and harmony. The utmoſt pre- 
cifion is ſtudied in them; and they are 


commonly defigned to ſuggeſt more to the 


reader's imagination than direct 
_ wy imagination 7 1 
5 13. On the Diffuſe STI. 
A diffuſe writer unfolds his thought 


9 De Compelitions Verborum, Cap. 38.14 
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and gives the reader every poſſible aſſiſt- 
—— it completely. He 


is not very careful to expreſs it at firſt in 


its full ſtrength, becauſe he is to repeat 
the impreſſion; and what he wants in 


ſtrength, he propoſes to ſupply by copi- 


ouſneſs. Writers of this character gene- 
rally love magnificence and amplification, 
Their periods naturally run out into ſome 
length, and having room for ornament of 
every kind, they admit it freely. | 

Each of theſe manners has its peculiar 
advantages; and each becomes faulty 
when carried to the extreme. The ex- 
teme of conciſeneſs becomes abrupt and 
obſcure; it is apt alſo to lead into a Style 
too pointed, and bordering: on the epi- 

matic. The extreme of diffuſeneſs 
comes weak and languid, and tires the 
reader. However, to one or other of theſe 
two manners a writer may lean, according 
as his genius prompts him: and under the 
. character of a coticiſe, or of a 
more open and diffuſe Style, may poſſeſs 
much beauty in his compoſition, 

For illuſt ations of theſe general cha- 
raters, I can only refer to the writers 
who are examples of them. It is not ſo 
much from detached paſſages, ſuch as I 
was wont formerly to quote for inſtances, 
as from the current of an author's Style, 
that we are to collect the idea of a formed 
manner of writing. The two moſt re- 
markable examples that I know, of con- 
ciſeneſs carried as far as propriety will al- 
low, perhaps in ſome caſes. farther, are 
Tacitus the Hiſtorian, and the Preſident 
Monteſquieu in «+ L*Efprit de Loix.“ 
Ariſtotle too holds an eminent rank among 
didactic writers for his brevity. Perhaps 
no writer in the world was ever ſo frugal 
of his words as Ariſtotle ; but this fruga- 
lity of expreſſion frequently darkens his 
meaning, Of a beautiful and magnificent 
diffuſeneſs, Cicero is, beyond doubt, the 
moſt illuſtrious inſtance that can be given. 
Addiſon, alſo, and Sir William Temple, 

1 * «3. 3:4 nb 

{ 14. On the Nervous and the Feeble 


8 STYLE. 

The Nervous and the Feeble, are gene- 
nlly held to be characters of Style, of the 
lame import with the Conciſe and the Dif- 
fuſe.” They do indeed very often coincide. 
Diffuſe writers have, for the moſt part, 
ſome of feebleneſs ; and nervous 
mters will generally be inclined to a con- 
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ciſe expreſſion. This, however, does not 


always hold; and there are inſtances of 


writers, who, in the midſt of a full and 
ample Style, have maintained a great de- 
gree of ſtrength. Livy is an example; 
and in the Engliſh language, Dr. Barrow. 
Barrow's Style has many faults. It is un- 
equal, incorrect, and redundant; but with- 
al, for force and expreſſiveneſs uncommon- 
ly diſtinguiſhed. On every ſubject, he 
multiplies words with an overflowing co- 
piouſneſs; but it is always A torrent of 
ſtrong ideas and fignificant - expreſſions 
which he pours forth. Indeed, the founda- 
tions of a nervous or a weak Style are laid 
in an author's manner of thinking. Tf he 
conceives an object ſtrongly, he will ex- 
preſs it with energy: but, if he has only 


an indiftint view of his ſubject; if his 


ideas be looſe and wavering ; if his genius 
be ſuch, or, at the time of his writing, ſo 
careleſsly exerted, that he has no firm hold 
of the conception which he would commu- 
nicate to us; the marks of all this will 
clearly appear in his Style. Several un- 
meaning words and looſe epithets will be 
found; his expreſſions will be 'vague and 
general; his arrangement indiſtinct and 
teeble; we ſhall conceive ſomewhat of his 
meaning, but our conception will be faint. 


- Whereas a nervous writer, whether heem- 


ploys an extended or a conciſe Style, gives 


us always a . impreſſion of his mean- 
ull of his ſubject, and his 


ing; his mind is 
words are all expreſſive: every phraſe and 
every figure which he uſes, tends to render 
the picture, which he would ſet before us, 
more lively and complete. » Jbid. ' 


$ 15. On Harſhneſs of STYLE. 


As every good quality in Style has an : 


extreme, when purſued to which it be- 
comes faulty, this holds of the Nervous 
Style as well as others. "Too great a ſtady 
of ſtrength, to the neglect of the other 
qualities of Style, is found to betray. 
writers into a manner. Harſhneis 
ariſes from unuſual words, from forced in- 


verſions in the conſtruction of a ſentence, 


and too much negle& of ſmoothneſs and 


eaſe, This is reckoned the fault of fome - 


of our earlieſt claſſics in the Engliſh Lans 

uage ; ſuch as Sir Walter Rateigh, Sir 
e Bacon, Hopker, Chillingworth, 
Milton in his proſe works, Harrington, 
Cudworth, and other writers of conſider- 
able note in the days of Queen Elizabeth, 


22 I. and Charles 1. Theſe writers 


nerves and firength in a, high degree, 


_ 
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and are to this day eminent for that quali 

in Style. But the language in their — 
was exceedingly different from what it is 
now, and was indeed entirely formed upon 
the idiom and conſtruction of the Latin, in 
the arrangement of ſentences. Hooker, 
for inſtance, begins the Preface to his ce- 
lebrated work of Eccleſiaſtical Polity with 


the following ſentence ; „Though for no 


other cauſe, yet for this, that poſterit 
« may know we have —— — 
« filence, permitted things to paſs away as 
in dream, there ſhall be, for men's in- 
« formation, extant this much, concernin 
« the preſent ſtate of the church of God 


e eſtabliſhed amongſt us, and their careful 


< endeavours which would have upheld the 
« ſame,” Such a ſentence now ſounds 
harſh in in our ears. Yet ſome advantages 
certainly attended this ſort of Style ; and 
whether we have gained, or loſt, upon the 
whole, by departing from it, may bear a 
queſtion. By the freedom of arran t, 
voging # 9: ge rendered the lan- 
guage ſuſceptible of more ſtrength, of 
more variety of collocation, and more har- 
mony of period. But however this be, 
ſuch a Style is now obſolete ; and no mo- 
dern writer could adopt it without the cen- 
ſure of harſhneſs affeftation. The 


preſent form which the Language has aſ- 


NE en nnd 
the ſtudy of to that cui 
and eaſe. Our — nt of 9 
decome leſs forcible, perhaps, but more 
: — 88 and 8 is now under- 
to genius of our N 
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5 16. On the Dry STYLE. 

The manner excludes all ornament 
of every kind. Content with being un- 
derſtood, it has not the leaſt aim to pleaſe 
either the fancy or the ear. This is to- 
lerable only in pure didactic writing; and 
even there, to make us bear it, great 
weight and ſolidity of matter is requiſite ; 
and entire perſpicuity of language. Ariſ- 
totle is the complete example of a Dry 
Style. Never, perhaps, was there any au- 
thor who adhered fo rigidly to the ſtrict- 
of a didactic manner, throughout all 

Bis writings, and conveyed ſo much inſtruc- 
tion, without the leaſt approach to orna- 
ment. With the moſt profound genius, 
and extenſive views, he writes like a pure 
intelligence, who addreſſes himſelf ſolely 
to the anderſtanding, without making any 
uſe of cad the imagination. 
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this * torr <p wt not to be 
imita or, althoug goodneſs gf 
the matter ma 122 the dryneſs or 
harſhneſs of the Style, yet is that dryneſ 
a conſiderable defect; as it fatigues atten. 
tion, and conveys our ſentiments, with dil. 
advantage, to the reader or hearer, 

| | Ibid, 

8 17. On the Plain STYLE. 


A Plain Style riſes one degree above a 


dry one. A writer of this character em- 


ploys very little ornament of any kind, 
and refts almoſt entirely upon his ſenſe. 


But, if he is at no pains to us by 
the employment of figures, — ar- 
rangement, or any other art of writing, he 
ſtudies, however, to avoid diſguſting us, 


like a dry and a harſh. writer. Befddes 


| ent with a v 
therefore, ſuch an a 
be good, may be abundantly a 
The difference between a dry and plain 
writer, is, that the former is incapable of 
ornament, and ſeems not to know what it 
is; the latter ſeeks not after it, * 
us his meaning, in good language, diſt 
and pure; any further ornament he gives 
himſelf no trouble about ; either, becauſc 
he thinks it unneceſſary to his ſubject; or, 
becauſe his genius does not lead him to de- 
light in it; or, becauſe it leads him to de- 
ſpiſe it ®. a 

This laſt was the caſe with Dean Swift, 
who may be placed at the head of thoſe 
that have employed the Plain Style. Few 
writers have diſcovered more capacity. 
He treats every ſubje& which he handles, 
whether ſerious or ludicrous, in a maſterly 
manner. He knew, almoſt beyond 207 
man, the Purity, the Extent, the Preciſion 
of the Engliſh Language; and, therefore, 
to ſuch as wiſh to attain a pure and cor- 
rect Style, he is one of the moſt uſeful 
models. But we muſt not look for much 
ornament and grace in his Language. 


* On this head, of the General Charaters of 
Style, particularly the Plain «.1d the Simple, and 
the characters of thoſe Engliſh * who are 
clafſed under them,in this, and the following Lec- 
tures [xix] ſeveral ideas have been taken from 
manuſcript.treatiſe on rhetoric, part of which v 
ſbewn to me many years ago, by the learned ad 
ingenious Author, Dr. Adam smith, and which, 


0 


: His 
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genius made him 


beneath his &gnity. He delivers his ſen- 
timents in a plain, downright, poſitive 
manner, like one who is ſure he is in the 
right; and is very indifferent whether you 
be pleaſed or not. His ſentences are com- 


| monly negligently arranged; diſtinctly 


enough as to the ſenſe, but without any 
regard to ſmoothneſs of ſound; often with- 
out much regard to compactneſs or ele- 

If a metaphor, or any other figure, 
chanced to render his ſatire more poignant, 
he would, perhaps, vouchſafe to adopt it, 
when it came in his way; but if it tended 
only to embelliſh and illoſtrare, he would 
rather throw it aſide. Hence, in his ſe- 
rious pieces, his ſtyle often borders upon 
the dry and unpleaſing; in his humorous 
ones, the plainneſs of his manner ſets off 
his wit to the higheſt advantage. There 
is no froth nor affectation in it; it ſeems 


native-and unſtudied; and while he hardly | 


appears to ſmile himſelf, he makes his 
reader laugh heartily, To a writer of ſuch 
a genius as Dean Swi Plain Style 
was moſt admirably fits. Among our 
philoſophical writers, Mr. Locke comes 
under this claſs; perſpicuous and pure, but 
almoſt without any ornament whatever, 
In works which admit, or require, ever ſo 
much ornament, there are parts where the 
plain manner ought to predominate. But 
we muſt remember, that when this is the 
character which a writer affects thronghout 
bis whole - compoſition, great weight of 
matter, and great force of ſentiment, are 
required, in order to keep up the reader's 
attention, and prevent him from becoming 
ured of the r. Blair . 


$ 18. Or the Neat STYLE. 
What is called a Neat Style comes next 
in order; and here we are got into the 
region of ornament ; but that ornament 
not of the higheſt or moſt ſparkling kind. 
A writer of this character ſhews, that he 

does not deſpiſe the beauty of lang 
1s an obje& of his attention. But his 
attenuon is ſhewn in the choice of his 
words, and in a graceful collocation of 
them ; rather than in any * of 
magination, or eloquence. His ſentences 
ae always, clean, and free from the in- 
cumbrance of ſuperfluous words; of a mo- 
Grate length; rather inclining to brevity, 
than a ſwelli 
piety; without any tails, or adjections 
Uagging after the proper cloſe, His 


* 


g ſtructure; cloſing with pro- 
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haughty and moroſe 
Riſe or embelliſhment of this kind, as 


cadence is varied; but not of the ſtudied 
muſical kind. His figures, if he uſes any, 
are ſhort 'and co ; rather than bold 
and glowing. Such a Style as this may 
be pn a writer who has * 
ers of fancy or genius, by i 

mere , and careful — — the — 

ting; it is a Style always 
able. 1 A — of ue a 
elevation on our compoſition, and carries a 
decent degree of ornament, which is not 
unſuitable to any ſubject whatever. A 
familiar letter, or a law paper, on the drieſt 


ſubjeR, may be written with neatneſs; and 


a ſermon, or — — — treatiſe, in a 
Neat Style, will be read with pleaſure. 


8 19. On an Elegant STYLE. 


An Elegant Style is a character, expreſ- 


ſing a higher degree of ornament than a 
neat one; and, indeed, is thæ term uſually 
applied to Style, when poſſeſſing all the 
virtues of ornament, without any of its ex- 
ceſſes or defects. From what has been 
formerly delivered, it will eaſily be under- 
ſtood, that complete Elegance implies great 
perſpicuity and propriety ; purity in the 
choice of words, and care and dexterity in 
their harmonious and happy arrangement. 
It implies farther, the grace and beauty of 
imagination ſpread over Style, as far as the 
ſubje& admits it; and all the illuſtration 
which figurative language adds, when pro- 
perly employed. In a word, an elegant 
writer is one who pleaſes the fancy. and 
the ear, while he informs the underſtand- 
ing; and who gives us his ideas clothed 
with all the beauty of expreſſion, but not 
overcharged with any of its miſplaced 
finery. In this claſs, therefore, we place 


| oaly the firſt rate writers in the language; 
ſuc 


as Addiſon, Dryden, Pope, Temple, 
Bolingbroke, Atterbury, and a few more; 
writers who differ widely from one another 
in many of the attributes of Style, but 
whom we now claſs together, under the 


denomination of Elegant, as, in the ſcale 
of Ornament, poſſeſhng nearly the ſame 
place. 5% 


4 20. On the Fi S iE 


When the ornaments, applied to Style, 


are too rich and gaudy in rtion to 
the ſubject; when they aut an us too 
faſt, and ſtrike. us either with a dazzling 
luſtre, or a falſe brilliancy, this forms what 
is called a Florid Style; a term common 


ly uſed to ſignify the exceſs of ornament. 
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In a young compoſer this is very par- 
donable. Perhaps, it is even a omiing 
. ſymptom, in young people, that their Style 
hould incline to the Florid and Luxuriant: 
« Volo ſe efferat in adoleſcente fæcundi- 
tas, ſays Quinctilian, « multum inde 
* decoquent anni, multum ratio limabit, 
« aliquid velut uſu ipſo deteretur ; fit mo- 
« do unde excidi poſſit quid et exculpi.— 
« Audeat hec ætas plura, et inveniat et 


« jinventis 2 ; licet illa non ſatis 
cca et 


interim ſevera. Facile reme- 
« dium eſt ubertatis: ſterilia nullo labore 
„ yincuntur*.”” But, although the Florid 
* 1 may be allowed to youch, in their 
eſſays, it muſt not receive tae ſame 
indulgence from writers of maturer years. 
It is to be expected, that judgment, as it 
ripens, ſhould chaſten imagination, and re- 
ject, as juvenile, all ſuch ornaments as are 
redundant, unſuitable to the ſubject, or not 
conducive to illuſtrate it. Nothing can be 
more contemptible than that tinſel ſplen - 
dour of language, which ſome writers per- 
s Oey wy It were well, if this could 
aſcribed. to the real overflowing- of a 
rich imagination. We ſhould then have 
ſomething to amuſe us, at leaſt, if we found 
little to inſtruct us. But the worſt is, that 
with thoſe frothy writers, it is a luxuriancy 
of words, not of: fancy. We ſee a labour. 
ed attempt to riſe to a ſplendour of com- 
fition, of which they have formed to 
themſelves ſome looſe idea; hut having no 
ſtrength of genius for attaining it, the 
endeavour to 13 ** defect by poetical 
words, by cold exclamations, by common- 
place figures, and every thing that has the 
appearance of pomp and magnificence. It 
bas eſcaped theſe writers, that ſobriety in 

- ornament, is one great ſecret for rendering 
it pleaſing: and that without a founda- 
tion of good ſenfe and ſolid thought, the 
moſt Florid Style is but a childiſh impoſi- 
tion on the Public, 'The Public, however, 


are but too apt to be ſo impoſed on; at P 


leaſt; the mob of readers; who are very 


ready to be caught, at firſt, with whatever . 


is dazzling and gaudy. | 
I como help thinking, that it reflects 


5 In youth; I wiſh to ſee luxuriancy of fancy 
6 a Much of it will be diminiſhed by 
« years ; much will be corrected by ripening 
judgment; ſome of it, by the mere practice of 
« compoſition, will be worn away. Let there be 


only ſufficient matter, at firft, that can bear 


« ſome proning and lopping off. At this time of 


« life, let genius be bold and inventive, and pride 


« itdelf in its efforts, though theſe ſhould not, as 
« yet, be correct. -Luxuriancy can eaſily becured 
4 but for barreaneſs there is no remedy,” 


and ſtrained deſcription which abound in 


what the occaſion or the ſubject 55 
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more honour on the religious turn, 
good diſpoſitions of the preſent age, he 
on the public taſte, that Mr. He yl 
Meditations have had ſo great a currency, 
The pious and benevolent heart, which i 
always diſplayed in them, and the lively 
fancy which, on ſome occafions, a 


' juſtly merited applauſe : but the perpetual 


glitter of expreſſion, the ſwoln i , 
them, are ornaments of a falſe kind. [ 
would, therefore, adviſe ſtudents of 
to imitate Mr. Hervey's piety, rather than 
his Style; and, in all compoſitions of a ſe- 
nous kind, to turn their attention, as Mr, 
pay, « from ſounds to things, from 
fancy to the heart.“ Admonitions of 
this kind I have already had occafion to 
ve, and may hereafter repeat them; as 


, 1 conceive nothing more incumbent on me, 


in this courſe of Lectures, than to take 
every opportunity of cautioning my read- 
ers againſt the affected and frivolous uſe of 
ornament z and, inſtead of that ſlight and 
ſuperficial taſte in writing, which 
hend to be too faſhionable, to 
introduce, . fu as my endeavours can 
avail, a taſte for more ſolid thought, and 
more manly ſimplicity in Style. Blair. 
F 21. On the different Kinds of S1u- 
PLICITY. 15 
The firſt is, Simplicity of Compoſition, 
as oppoſed to too great a variety of parts, 


„ Horace's precept refers to this: 


Denique fit quod vis ſimplex duntaxat et unumꝰ. 
This is the ſimplicity of plan in a tra- 
gedy, as diſtinguiſhed from double plots, 
and crowded incidents; the Simplicity of 
the Iliad, or Zneid, in tion to the 
” "7 of | Lucan, and the ſcattered 
es of Arioſto; the Simplicity of Grecian 
architecture, in oppoſition to the _— 
variety of the Gothic. In this ſenſe, Sim- 
licity is the ſame with Unity. 
The ſecond ſenſe is, Simplicity of 
Thought, as oppoſed to refinement, Sim- 
ple thoughts are what ariſe naturally; 


unſought; and what, when once ſugge ed, 
are eafily apprehended by all. Refine- 
ment in writing, expreſſes a leſs natu- 
ral and obvious train of thought, and 
which it required a peculiar turn of genius 
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« And keep. one equal tengur through the 
whole} x. * 
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15 a ſimple, Mr. Herv 


to purſue; within certain bounds very 
beautiful; but when carried too far, a 
proaching to intricacy, and hurting us Go 
the appearance of being recherch#, or far 
fought, Thus, we would naturally ſay, 
that Mr. Parnell is a poet of far greater 
fimplicity, in his turn of thought, than 
Mr. Cowley : Cicero's thoughts on moral 
ſubjects are natural; Seneca's too refined 
and laboured. In theſe two ſenſes of Sim- 
plicity, when it is oppoſed either to vari 
of parts, or to refinement of thought, it 
has no proper relation to Style. 
There is a third ſenſe of Simplicity, in 
which it has reſpect to Style; and ſtands 
oppoſed to too much ornament, or pomp 
of language; as when we ſay, Mr. Locke 
a florid, writer; 
and it is in this ſenſe, that the . fmplex,” 
the © tenue,”” or © ſubtile genus dicendi,” 
is underſtood by Cicero and Qunctilian. 
The ſimple ſtyle, in this ſenſe, coincides 
with the plain or the neat ſtyle, which I 
before mentioned; and, therefore, requires 
no farther illuſtration. N 
Zut there is a fourth ſenſe of Simplicity, 
alſo reſpecting Style; but not reſpectin 
the degree of ornament employed, 
much as the eaſy and natural manner in 
which our language expreſſes our thoughts. 
This is quite different from the former 
ſenſe of the word juſt now mentioned, in 
which Simplicity was equivalent to Plain- 
neſs: whereas, in this ſenſe, it is compati- 


ble with the higheſt ornament. Homer, 


for inſtance, poſſeſſes this Simplicity in the 


greateſt perfection; and yet no writer has 


more ornament. and beauty. This Sim- 
plicity, which is what we are now to con- 
hider, ſtands oppoſed, not to ornament, 
bat to affectation of ornament, or appear- 
ance of labour about our Style; and it is 


a diſtinguiſhing excellency in writing. 


522. StMpL1ciTyY appears eah. 
A writer of Simplicity expreſſes himſelf 
in ſuch a manner, that every one thinks he 
could have written in the ſame way ; Ho- 
nce deſcribes it, | | 


3» ĩ 
Auſes idemꝰ. 8 2547 oy; > 4 


* 


*« From well-known tales ſuch fitions would 
hope to imitate with eaſe ;_ 
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There are no marks of art in his e: 
ſion; it ſeems the very language of nature; 


0 ſee, in the Style, not the writer and 


is labour, but the man, in his own natural 
character. He may be rich in his expreſ- 
ſion; he may be full of figures, and of 
fancy; but flow from him without 
effort; and he appears to write in this 
manner, not becauſe he has ſtudied it, but 
becauſe it is the manner of expreſſion moſt 
natural to him. A certain degree of neg- 


ligence, alſo, is not inconſiſtent with this 


character of ſtyle, and even not ungraceful 
in it ; for too minute an attention to words 
is forei 
cero, (Orat. No. 77.) * molle quid 

quod indicet non ingratam negligentiam 
© hominis, de re magis quam de verbo 
« laborantis f.“ This is the great ad- 
vantage of Simplicity of Style, that, like 


ſimplicity of manners, it ſhows us a man's 


ſentiments and turn of mind laid open with- 
out diſguiſe, More ſtudied artificial 


manners of writing, however beautiful, 


have always this Pr that they 
exhibit an author in form, like a man at 
court, where the ſplendour of dreſs, and the 
ceremonial of behaviour, conceal thoſe pe- 
culiarities which diſtinguiſh one-man from 
another. But reading an author of Sim- 


plicity, is like converiing with a perſon'of - 


diſtinction at home, and with eaſe, where 
we find natural manners, and a marked 
b ma., 
$ 23. On Malve. 
The higheſt d of this Simplicity, 


is expreſſed by a French term to which 


we have none that fully anſwers in our 
language, Naiveté. It is not eaſy to give 
a preciſe idea of the import of this ward. 
It always expreſſes a diſcovery of charac- 


ter. I believe the beſt account of it is 


given by a French critic, M. Marmontel, 


who explains it thus: That ſort of amiable 
ingenuity, or undiſguiſed openneſs, which 


ſeems to give us ſome degree of ſuperiority 
over the perſen- who ſhews it; a 5 
infantine Simplicity, which we love in our 


hearts, but which diſplays ſome features of * 


the character that we think we could have 
art enough to hide; and which, therefore, 


always leads us to ſmile at the perſon who 


+ © Let this Style have 2 certain ſoftneſs and 


ec eaſe, which characteriſe a negligence, not 
« unpleaſing in an author who appears to be 


& iaore ſolicitous about the thought than the ex- 
« prefſion.” 0 10 2 2: 


to it: « Habeat ille,” ſays Ci- 
| : $a et 
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diſcovers this character. La Fontaine, in 
his Fables, is given as the great example 
of ſuch Naiveti. This, however, is to be 
underſtood, as deſcriptive of a particular 
ſpecies only of Simplicity. Blair. 


382. | Ancients eminent for Simplicity. 
With reſpect to Simplicity, in general, 


we may remark, that the ancient original 


writers are always the moſt eminent for it. 


This happens from a plain reaſon, that they 
wrote from the dictates of natural genius, 
and were not formed upon the labours and 
writings of others, which is always in ha- 
zard of producing affectation. Hence, 
among the Greek writers, we have more 
models of a beautiful Simplicity than 
among the Roman. Homer, Heſiod, Ana- 


.  creon, Theocritus, Herodotus, and Xeno- 


phon, are all diſtinguiſhed for it. Amon 

the Romans, alſo, we have ſome writers a 
this character; particularly Terence, Lu- 
cretius, Phædrus, and Julius Cæſar. The 


following paſſage of Terence's Andria, is 
a — — of Simplicity of man- 
ner in deſcription: 


: | Funus interim 
Procedit ; ſequimur; ad ſepulchrum venimus ; 
In ignem impoſita eſt ; fletur; interea kc ſoror 
Quam dixi, ad flammam acceſſit imprudentids 
Satis Fam Porn: | Ibi tum exanimatus Pam- 
os. - | | 
Benet diflimulatum.amorem, & celatum indicat ; 
Occurrit przceps, mulierum ab igne retrahit, 
Mea Glycerium, inquit, quid agis? Cur te is per- 
n 
Tum illa, ut conſuetum facilè amorem cerneres, 
Rejecit ſe in eum, flens quam familiariter . 
3 8 ACT». 1. Sc. 1. 


All the words here are remarkably 

and . and conveꝝ a moſt lively pic- 
ture of the ſcene deſcribed ; while, at the 
ſame time, the Style appears wholly artleſs 


» « Meanybile the funeral proceeds; we fol- 


* Cotne to the ſepulchre : the body's plac'd . © 


% Upon the pile; lamented; whereupon 
This ſiſter I was ſpeaking of, all wild, 
Nan to the flames with peril of her life, 


| & There! chere the frighted Pampbilus be- 


"cc trays ay. 
His well-difſembled ind long-hidden love; 
Rune, up, and takes her round the waiſt, and 


« Oh! my Glycerium ! what is it you do? _ 
« Why, why endeavour to deſtroy yourſelf ? 
4 Then ſhe, in ſuch a manner that yon thence 
« Might eaſily perceive their long, long love, 
Threw herſelf back into his arms, and wept, 
* Oh ! how familiarly !” Cor ua. 


+ | f 
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claſs. : | 
$ 25. Simplicity the Characteriſtic of Tits 


and unaffected, as 


and unlaboured. Let us next confider 
ſome Engliſh writers, who come under thi 
| Chis, 


LOTSON*s Style. 

Simplicity is the great beauty of Arch. 
biſhop Tillotſon's manner. Tillotſon ha 
long been admired as an eloquent writer, 
and a model for preaching. But his elo- 
quence, if we can call it ſuch, has been of. 
ten miſunderſtood. For if we include in $ 
the idea of eloquence, vehemence and 
ſtrength, pictureſque deſcription, glowing 


figures, or correct arrangemeut of ſenten- C 
ces, in all — of oratory the Arch. corr 
biſhop is exceedingly deficient. His Style ple! 
is always pure, indeed, and perſpicuod;, in t 
but careleſs and remiſs, too often feeble and exal 
languid; little beauty in the conſtruction out 
of his ſentences, which are frequently ſuf. ſafe 
fered to drag unharmoniouſly ; ſeldom any fron 
attempt towards ſtrength or (ablimity But, gua 
notwithſtanding theſe defects, ſuch a con- 39 1 
ſtant vein of ſenſe and piety run deer 
through his works, ſuch arr earneſt and ſe- as £ 
rious manner, and ſo much uſeful inſtruc- the 


tion, conveyed in a Style ſo pure, natural, 
will juſtly recommend 
him to high regard, as long as the Englih 
language remains; not, indeed, as a mo- 
del of the higheſt eloquence, but as a fim- 
— and amiable writer, whoſe manner is 
ongly expreſſive of great goodneſs and 
worth. I obſerved debe that Simplicity 
of manner may be conſiſtent with ſome 
jw age of negligence in Style; and it i 
only the beauty of that Simplicity which 
es the negligence of ſuch writers ſeem 
| Sg But, as appears in the Archbi- 
negligence may ſometimes be car- 
ried o for as to impair the beauty of Sim- 
licity, and make it border on a flat and 
— manner. Ibid. 


$ 26. Simplicity of Sir WiLL1au Tu- 
4 . PLE's Style, ; , 
Sir William Temple is another remark- 
able writer in the Style of 1 In 
point of ornament and correQnelſs, 
a degree above Tillotſon; though, for cor. 
rectneſs, he is not in the higheſt rank. Al 
is eaſy and flowing in him; ho is exceet- 
ingly harmonious; ſmoothneſs, and whit 
may be called amznity, are the diſtinguiſt- 
ing characters of his manner; rela" 
ſometimes, as ſuch a manner will natural) 
do, into a. prolix and remiſs Style. Ne 
writer whatever has ſtamped upon his 5 
| 2 a 
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2 more lively impreſſion of his own cha- de Coverley diſcovers mare genius than ths 
ors rater. 2 his works, we ſeem en- critique on Milton. „ 
d. ed in converſation with him ; we be- 1 gt + re 
come thoroughly acquainted with him, not 5 28. Simplicity of Style never wvearies. © 
Ihe merely as an author, but as a man; and Such authors as thoſe, whoſe characters 
contract a-friendſhip for him. He may be I have been giving, one never tires of read- , 
rhe claſſed as ſtanding in the middle, between ing. There is nothing in their manner 
has a negligent Simplicity, and the higheſt de- that trains or fatigues our hoe we 
iter gree of Ornament which this character of are pleaſed, without being dazzled by their 
elo- Style admits, Blair. luſtre, So powerful is the charm of Sim- 
n of. © - __  » Plicity in an author of real yoo that it 
de in $ 27. Simplicity of Mr. Appison's Aatones for many defeRs, and reconciles us 
and Style. to many a careleſs expreſſion. Hence, in 
wing BEIGT 55. all the moſt excellent authors, both in - 
nten- Of the latter of theſe, the higheſt, moſt proſe and verſe, the fimple and natural 
\rch. correct, and ornamented degree of the ſim- manner may be always remarked; al- 
Style ple manner, Mr. Addiſon is beyond doubt, though, other beauties being predominant, - | 
uot, in the Engliſh language, the moſt perfect this form not their peculiar and diftinguiſh- 
e and example: and therefore, though not with- ing character. Thus Milton is fimple in - 
gion out faults, he is, on the whole, the the midſt of all his grandeur; De- 
ſuf. ſafeſt model for imitation, and the freeſt moſthenes in the midſt of all his vehe- 
n any from conſiderable defects, which the lan- mence. To grave and ſolemn writings, 
Zu, guage affords, Perſpicuous and pure he Simplicity of manner adds the more vene- 
con. ö in the higheſt degree; his preciſion, in- rable air. Accordingly, this has often 
rum deed, not very great; yet nearly as great been remarked as the prevailing character 
id ſe- az the ſubjects which he treats of require: throughout all the facred Scriptures: and 
frue- che conſtruction of his ſentences eaſy, agree- n no other character of Style was ſo 
tural, able, and commonly very muſical; carry- much ſuited to the dignity of inſpiration. 
anend a character of ſmoothneſs, more than | 1 Lia. 
nglih ſtrength. In tive language he is | 3 
2 mo- neh, particularly in ſimilies and meta- 5 29. Lord: Suarrenuar deficient in 
a fm: Pbors; which are ſo employed, as to ren- Simplicity of Style. 
ner is der his Style ſplendid without being gau- Of authors who, notwithſtanding many- - 
s and dy. There is not the leaſt affectation in excelleticies, have rendered their Style 
licity his manner; we ſee-no marks of labour; much lefs beautiful by want of Simplicity, 
{ome nothing forced or. conſtrained; but great I cannot give a more remarkable 2238 
| it is elegance joined with t eaſe and fim- than Lord Shaftſbury, This is an a * 
Which wa He is, in particular, diſtinguiſhed on whom I have made obſervations ſeveral 
« ſeem a character of modeſty and of polite - times before; and ſhall now take leave of 
rchbi- neſs, which appears in all his writings. No him, with giving his general character un- 
e Car- has a more popular and inſinuating der this head. Confiderable merit, doubt-- 
f Sim- manner; and the regard which he leſs, he has. His works might be read 
at an every where ſhews for virtue and religion, with profit for the moral philoſophy which 
bid. recommends him highly. If he fails in they contain, had he not-filled them: with- 
any thing, it is in want of ſtrength and ſo many oblique and invidious infinuatione 
Tzu precifion, which renders his manner, though againſt the Chriſtian Religion; throw out, 
| perfectly ſuited to ſuch eſſays as he writes too, with ſo much ſpleen and ſatire; as do 
mark- in the Spectator, not altogether a p no honour to his memory, either as an a- 
y. h model for any of the higher and more ela- thor or a man. His language has many 
riſes te kinds of compoſition, Though the - beauties. It is fre and fo ported in an 
or cor- public have ever done much juſtice to his uncommon degree: it is tick and muſical. 
. Al ment, yet the nature of his merit has not No Engliſh author, as I formerly ſnewed, 
xceed- WF Aways been ſeen in its true light: for, has attended ſo much to the r con- 
4 what though his be elegant, he certainly ſtruction of his ſentences, both with reſpeQ, 
nguiſh- beary a hig er rank among the proſe writ- e and with reſpe@ to-cadence. 
in ery, than he is intitled to among the poets ; this gives ſo much elegance and pomp 
;turally and, in proſe, his humour 1s of a much to his language, that there is no wonder it 
e. No r and mare original ſtrain than his. ſhould have * ſometimes highly admir- 
nan dſephy. The: charaQer of Sir Roger ed. It is greatly hurt, however, by per- 
. | | | 
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petual ſtiffneſs and affectation. This is its 
capital fault. His lordſhip can expreſs no- 
thing with Simplicity. 
- can it as vu gar, and beneath the 
Ggnity of a man of quality, to ſpeak like 
ther men. Hence he is ever in buſkius; 
full of cireumlocutions and artificial ele- 
gance. In every ſentence, we ſee the 


marks of labour ànd art; nothing of that 


< 


eaſe which expreſſes a ſentiment. coming 
natural and warm from the heart. 'Of 


f gures and ornament of every kind, te is 


moſt wonderful, he was a profeſſed admirer: 


exccedingly fand; ſometimes happy in 
them; but his fondneſs for them is too vi- 
able; and having once laid hold of ſome 
metaphor or alluſion that pleaſed him, he 
knows not how to part with it. What is 


of Simplicity; is always extolling it in the 
ancients, and cenſuring the moderns for 
the want of it; though he departs from it 
himſelf as far as any one modern what- 
ever. Lord Shaftſbury poſſeſſed delicacy 
and refinement of taſte, to a degree that 
we may call exceflive and ſickly; but he 
had. little warmth of paſſion; few ſtrong or 
vigorous feeli 
character led 
ſtately manner which ap 
I He was fonder of nothin 


to that artificial and 
ars in his writ- 
than of 


wit and raillery; but he is far from be- 


ing happy in it. He attempts it often, 
— 40 awkwardly ; he is tiff, even in 
kis pleaſantry; and laughs in form, like an 
author, and not like a man“. 
From the account which I have giyen 
of Lord Shafrſbury's manner, it may 
be imagined, that he would miſlead many 
who blindly admired him. Nothing is 
more dangerous to the tribe of imitators, 
than an author, who with many impoſing. 
beauties, has alſo ſome very conſiderable 
blemiſhes. This is fully exemplified in 
Mr. Blackwall of Aberdeen, the author of 
the Life of Homer, the Letters on Mytho- 
and the Court of Auguſtus; a writer 
8 learning, and of ingenuity 


F but infected with an extravagant love 
AN Dole, and of that Pads of 
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duc working up an ſmperfect d 
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2 It may, 
mentioned, 


* 15 Keg | 
that the fiſt edition uiry 
rreptitiouſiy 1 be. 


of pdliſhing language, breaking long ſentences, 
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language which diſtinguiſhes the Shafiby. 
ON I Pe 

Having now o much to recommend 
Simplicity, or the eaſy and natural manner 
of writing, and having pointed out the de. 


ſects of an oppoſite manner; in order to 


prevent miſtakes on this ſubject, it is ne- 
c for me to obſerve, that it is v. 
poſſible for an author to write ſimply, and 
yet not beautifully. One may be free from 
ffectation, and not have merit. The beau- 
tiful Simplicity ſuppoſes an author to poſ- 
ſeſs real genius; to write with ſolidity, pu- 
rity, and livelineſs of imagination. In this 
aſe, the fimplicity or unaffectedneſs of his 
manner, is the crowning ornament; it 
1 every other beauty; it is the 
lreſs of nature, without which all beauties 
232 But if mere unaffetedneſs 
were ſufficient to conſtitute the beauty of 
* weak, trifling, and dull writers might 
often lay claim to this beauty. And ac- 
cordingly we frequently meet with pre- 
tended critics, who extol the dul'eſt writers 
on account of what they call the « Chaſte 
8 of their manner; which, in 
truth, 1s no other than the abſence of every 
ornament, through the mere want of ge- 
0 9 * muſt diſtin- 
therefore, een c ici 
which accompanies true genius, . 
is perfectly compatible with every proper 
ornament of Style; and that which is no 
other than a careleſs and ſlovenly manner, 
Indeed the diſtinction is eaſily made from 
the effect produced. The one never fails 


eaſily to intereſt. the reader; the other is infipid 


and tireſome.  ®. Blair. 


1 5 30, 05 the Vehement SrrLz. 
I proceed to mention one other manner 
* of Style, different from any 
that I have yet ſpoken of; which may be 


diſtinguiſned by the name of the Vehe- 
ment. This always implies ſtrength; and 


is not, by any means, inconſiſtent with 
Simplicity: but, in its predominant cha- 
rafter, is diſtinguiſhable from either the 
ſtrong or the ſimple manner. It has a pe- 
culiar ardour; it is a glowing Style; the 
language of a man, whoſe imagination and 
paſios are heated, and ſtrongly affected 


y what he writes who is therefore neg. 


ligent of leſſer graces, but pours himſelf 
forth with the rapidity fulneſs of a 
torrent. It belongs to the higher kinds of 
oratory; and indeed is kv: — expected 
from a man wid & ſpeaking; than from 
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ſe& example of this ſpecies of Style. 
L 


| J 31» Lard Bottinonnoxs excelled in the 
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dof Demoflhenes faruiſtr the full and 


* * 


VUDãiebenent Style. 

Among Engliſh writers, the one who has 
moſt of this 
deed, with ſeveral defects, is Lord Boling- 


broke. Bolingbroke was formed by na- 
 ture+to be a factious leader; the 4 


ue of a popular aſſembly, According- 
—— Style that runs through all his 
litical writings, is that of one declaiming 


with heat, rather than writing with delibe- 


ration. He abounds in rhetorical figures; 
and pours himſelf forth with great impe- 

He is copious to a fault; places 
the ſame thought before us in many diffe- 
rent views; but y with life and 
ardour. He is bold, rather than correct; 


, torrent that flows ſtrong, but often mud- 


dy. His ſentences are varied as to length 
and ſhortneſs; inclining, however, moſt to 
long periods, ſometimes including paren- 

es, and frequently crowding and heap- 
ing a multitade of things upon one ano- 
ther, as naturally in the warmth of 

king. Inthe choice of his words, there 
1s great ny and preciſion. In exact 
1 
erior to ury 3 reatly ſu- 
perior to him in life and eaſe. U Sep 
whole, his merit, as a writer, would have 
been very conſiderable, if his matter had 


equalled his Style. But whilſt we find 
many things to commend. in the latter, in 
the tormer, as I before remarked, we can. 


hardly find any thing to commend. In 
his reaſonings, for, the moſt part, he is 
flimſy and falſe ; in his political writin 

factious: in what he calls his pr 
ones, irreligious and ſophiſtical in the high- 
eſt degree. a. 

; | 32. Direction: for forming a STYLE. 

It will be more to the purpoſe, that I 
conclude theſe diſſertations upon Style with 


a few directions concerning the proper me- 
4 Seyle i 


| of attaining a good in general; 
leaving the pa) Hob. > character of that 
Style to be either formed by the ſubject 
on which we write, or prompted by the 
"xt of ie 3-9: 3 
The firſt direction which I give for this 
purpoſe, is, to ſtudy. clear ideas on the ſub- 
concerning which we are to write or 
= This is a direction which may at 
appear to have ſmall relation to Style. 
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cter, though mixed, in- 


« tumus, et inventis vim aſſetimus“.“ 
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Its relation to it, however, is extremely 


cloſe. The foundation of all Style, 
is good ſenſe, accompanied with a lively 


imagination. The Style and thoughts of 


a writer are ſo intimately connected, that, 
as I have ſeveral times hinted, it is fre- 
2 hard to diſtinguiſh them. Where- 
ever 


minds are faint and indiftin&, or perplexed 
and confuſed, our Style in —— ſuch 
things will infallibly be ſo too. hereas, 
what we conceive clearly and feel ſtrong- 
ly, we will naturally expreſs with clearneſs 
and with ſtrength. - This, then, we may be 
aſſured, is a capital rule as. to Style, to 
think cloſely * the ſuhject, till we have 


attained a full and diſtinct view of the 


matter which we are to Flothe in words, 


till we become warm and intereſted in it: 
then, ahd not till then, ſhall we find ex- 


preſſion begin to flow. Generally ſpeak- 


ing, the beſt and moſt proper expreſſions, 
25 thoſe which a clear * of the ſubject 


ſuggeſts, without much labour or enquiry 
ay them. This is QuinRilian's obſerva- 
tion, Lib. viii. c. 1. Plerumque optima 
« verba rebus coherent, et cernuntur ſuo 
% lumine. At nos qua rimus illa, tan- 
« quam lateant ſeque fubducant. Ita nun- 
« quam putamus verba eſſe circa id de 
*« quo dicendum eft ; ſed ex aliis locis pe- 
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ILE. I 


a good Style, the vent practice of 
1 ly neceſſary. Ma- 


ny rules concerning Style Jhave delivered; 
- but no rules will anſwer the end without 


exerciſe and habit. At the ſame time, it 
is pot every ſort of compoſing that will 
improve * This is ſo far from bein 

the caſe; that by frequent, careleſs and 
haſty compoſition, we ſhall” acquire cer- 
tainly a very bad Stylez we have 
more trouble afterwards in unlearning 


faults, and correcting negligences, than if 


we had not been accuſtomed to compo- 


fitian at all. In the beginning, therefore, 


* The moſt proper words for the moſt part 
ec adhere to the thoughts which are tu be expreſ- 


4 ſed by them, and may be diſcoyered as by their 


& own light. But we hunt after them, as if they 
© were hidden, and only to be found in a corner, 


« Hence, inſtead of conceiving the words to lie 


4 near the ſubjeR, ws go in queſt ot thera to 
« ſome other quarter, and endeavour to gne 


e impreſſions of things upon our 


In the ſecond place, in order to form 
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we ought to write ſlowly and with much 


eare. Let the facility and ſpeed of writing, 
be the fruit of longer practice. Moram et 


<« ſolicitudiriem,” ſays Quinctilian with the 


greateſt reaſon, L. x. c, 3. initiis 1mpero. 
Nam primum hoc conſtituendum ac obti- 


© « ſcribendo, fit ut citò “. 


dn every word we employ. 


* ſup 
m 


RR. 


& the art of compoſing well ; by 
we ſhall come to write ſpeedily,” . 
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till the fondneſs for the expre 


* nendum eſt, ut quam optime ſcribamus ; 
« celeritatem dabit conſuetudo. Paulatim 
« res facilids ſe oſtendent, verba reſponde- 
bunt, compoſitio proſequetur. Cuncta 
« denique et in familia bene inſtituta in 
« officio erunt. Summa hc eſt rei : citd 
« ſcribendo non fit ut bene 1 
. 


9 34. Tos anxious a Care about Wor ws 
fo be avoided. i 


We miſt obſerve, however, that there 
may be an extreme in too t and anx- 
ious. a care about Words. We muſt not 
retard the courſe of thought, nor cool the 
heat of imagination, by pauſing too long 
ere , on 
certain occaſions, a glow of compoſition 
which ſhould be kept up, if we to 
expreſs ourſelves happily, though at the 
expence of allowing ſome inadverteticies 
to paſs. A more ſevere examination 
of theſe " 1 9 to be the We of 
correction. For if the practice of compo- 
ſition be uſeful; the laborious work of ; wh 
recting is nd leſs ſo; it 18 indeed abſolutely 
neceſſary to our reaping any benefit from 
the habit of compoſition. What we have 


written ſhould be laid by for ſomie little 


time, till the ardour of com poſtiĩon be paſt, 
have uſed be worn off, and the expreſſions 


themſctves be for ; and then review- 
ing our work with a cool and critical eye, 


as if it were the performance of another, 
we ſhall diſcern many imperſections which 
at firſt eſcaped us. Then is he ſeaſon for 
pruning redundancies ; for weighing the 
arrangement of ſentences ; ſor attending to 
the juncture and connecting partieles; and 
bringing Style into a 2 correct, and 
rted. form. This © Lime Labor” 
be ſubmitted to by all who would 
* F enjoirt that ſuch ar are beginning the 
a ice of fition; wrife flow 


e firſt ſhould be to write as well as poflible; prac- 
« tice will enable them to write ſpeedily. By 
degrees matter wilt offer itſelf ſtill more rea- 
« dily; words will be at hand ; compoſition will 
« flow ; every thing, as in the arrangement of 
« 2a well-ordered family; will itſelf in 
place. The ſum of the whole isthis ; 
« by compoſition, we ſhall never acquire 
writing well, 


* 


Mons we 


g 
| | and with + 
« anxious deliberation. Their great object at 
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commanicate their 1 with 
to others; and ſome practice in 


ady ntage 
it will ſoon ſharpen their eye to the moſ 
neceſſary objects of attention, and render 


it a much more MT practicable work 


than might at firſt be imagined. bia. 
0 55 An Acquaintance with the beſt Au. 
the 


s neceſſary to the Formation of a 


STYLE. 


aſſiſtance that 1s to be gained from the 
writings of others, it is obvious that we 
ought to render ourfelves well acquainted 
with the Style of the beſt authors. This is 
requiſite, both in order to form a juſt taſte 
in Style, and to ſupply us with a full 
Rock of words on every ſubject. In read - 
ing authors with a view to Style, atten- 
tion ſhould be given to the pecultaritics of 
their different manners; and in this and 
_ — I I have endeavoured to 
u everal things that may be uſeful 
in this view. I know no exerclie that ni 
be found more uſeſul for acquiring a 
er than to tranſlate ſome palkg⸗ 
an eminent Engliſh author, into our 
own words, What I mean is, to take, 
for inſtance, ſome page of one of Mr, 
Addiſon's Spectators, and read it carefully 
over two or three times, till we have 
a firm hold of the thoughts contaĩned init; 
then to lay aſide the book; to attempt to 
write out the paſſage from memory, iu 
the beſt way we can; and having done ſo, 
next.to-open the book, and compare what 
we have written with the ſtyle of the au. 
thor. Such an exerciſe will, by compa- 
riſon, ſhew ns where the defects of our 
Style lie; will lead us to the proper atten- 
tions for rectifying them; and, among 
the different ways in which the fame 
thought may be expreſſed; will make us 


perceive that which is the moſt Roo 


„ ; f 0 7 
4 36. 4 ſervile Imitation to be avoided. 
In the fourth place, I muſt caution, 2 
the ſame time, againſt a ſervile imitauon 
of any one author whatever. This is l- 
ways dangerous; It hampers genius; u 

is likely to prodace a ſtiff manner; 
thoſe who are given to cloſe imitation, ge- 
nerally imitate an author's faults as well #5 


his beauties. No man will ever become 


a good writer, or ſpeaker, who bas 1% 

Mme degree of confidence to follow bis 
own. genius. We ought to beware, in 
particular, of adopting any author's noted 
phraſes, or tranſcribing paſſages from — 
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buch a habit will prove fatal to all genuine 


compoſition. Infinitely better it is to have 


fomething that is our own, though of mo- 


derate beauty, than to affect to ſhine in 


borrowed ornaments, which will, at laſt, ' 


betray the utter poverty of our genius. 
On thel heads # dat uk . — g· 
reading and imitating, I adviſe eve 

ſudent of oratory to conſult what Quincti- 
lan has delivered in the Tenth Book of 
his Inſtitutions, where he will find a va- 
riety of excellent  obſetvations and direc- 
bons, that well deſerve attention. Blair. 


37. STYLE be adapted to the 
, Scdjecs | 


In the fifth place, it is an obvious but 
material rule, with reſpect to Style, that 


we always ſtudy to adapt it to the ſubject, 


and alfo- to the capacity of our hearers, 
if we are to ſpeak in public. Nothing me- 
rits the name of ele vent or beautiful, 
which is not ſuited to the occaſion, and to 
the perſons to whom it is addreſſed. It 
i to the laſt degree awkward and abſurd, 

poetical florid Style, on oc- 
caſions when it ſhould be our . buſineſs 
only to argue and reaſon ; or to ſpeak with 
elaborate pomp of expreſſion, before per- 
ſons who an: are; nothing of it, and 
who can only ſtare at our unſeaſonable 
magniſicence. Theſe are defects not fo 
much in point of Style, as, what is much 
worſe, in point of common ſenſe. When 
we begin to write or ſpeak, we ought 
previouſly to fix in our minds à clear con- 
ception of the end to be aimed at; to keep 
this ſteadily in our view, and to ſuit our 
Style to it. If we do not ſacrifice to this 


great object every ill-timed ornament that 


may occur to our fancy, we are unpardon- 
able; and though children and fools may 
admire, men of ſenſe will laugh at us and 
Our Style, : | . 


5 38. Attention to STYLE muſt not detra# 


from Attention to 'TwouGaT. 


In the laſt place, I cannot conclude the 
ſubject without this admonition, that, in 
any caſe, and on any occaſion, attention 
to Style muſt not engroſs us ſo much, as 
to dettat from a higher d of atten- 
don to the Thoughts, “ Curam verbo- 
* rum,” ſays the great Roman Critic, 
rerum volo eſſe ſolicitudinem®*.” A 


n « hair. Let ornament be m and chaſt 
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ſent taſte of the age, in writing, ſeems to 
lean more to Style than ro Thought. Is 


is much eaſier to dreſs up trivial and com- 


mon ſentiments with ſome beauty of ex- 
preſſidn, than to afford a fund of vigorous, 
ingenious, and uſeful thoughts. The lat- 
ter requires true genius; the former may 
be attained by induftry, with the help of 
very ſuperficial parts. Hence, we find ſo 


many writers frivolouſly rich in Style, but 


wretchedly poor in ſentiment. The public 
ear is now ſo much accuſtomed to a cor- 
rect and ornamented 8 
can, with ſafety, negle& the ſtudy of it. 
But heis a contemptible one, who does not 
look to ſomething beyond it; who does 
not lay the chief ſtreſs upon his matter, and 
employ ſuch ornaments of Style to recom- 


mend it, -as are manly, not foppiſh,. 


the writer whom 


« Majore animo,“ f. : 
« aggredienda eſt 


I have ſo often q 


« eloquentia; quæ fi toto corpore valet, 


« ungues polire et capillum componere, 
« non exiſtimabit ad curam ſuam pertinere. 
« Ornatus et virilis et fortis et ſanctus fit ; 
« nec effeminatam levitatem et fuco emen ; 


« titum colorem amet; ſanguine et viri- 


— 
— 


« bus niteat,*” 


5 39. Of the Riſe of Poetry among the 
„  RoManN$. - a 
The Romans, in the infancy of their 
ſtate, were entirely rude and unpoliſhed, 
They came from ſhepherds; they wers 
increaſed from the refuſe of the nations 
around them; and their manners 2 


with their original. As they lived wholly 


on tilling their ground at home, or on plun- 
der from their neighbours, war was their bu-+ 
ſineſs, and agriculture the chief art they fol. 
lowed. Long after this, when they had 
ſpread their conqueſts over a great part of 
taly, and began to make a conſiderable 
figure in the world. even their great men 
retained a roughneſs, which they raiſed into 
a virtue, by calling it Roman Spirit; and 
which might often much better have been 


called Roman Barbarity. It ſeems to me, 
that there was more of auſterity than juſ- 


tice, and more of inſolence than courage, 


„A higher ſpirit opght tb animate thoſe 
4 who ſtudy eloquence. They-ought to conſult 


4 the health and ſoundneſs of the whole body, 


1 rather than bend their attention to ſuch trifling 
« ohjects as paring the nails, 


e, that no writer 
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in ſome of their moſt celebrated actions. 
However that be, this is certain, that the 
were at firſt a nation of ſoldiers and huſ- 
bandmen : roughneſs was long an applaud- 
ed character among them; and a fort of 
mu reigned, even in their ſenate- 
E. Þ , 


In a nation originally of ſuch a temper 
as this, taken up almoſt always in — 
ing their territories, very often in ſettlin 
the balance of power amon ee 
not unfrequently in both theſe at the ſame 
time, it was long before the politer arts 
made any appearance ; and very long be- 
fore they took root or flouriſhed to any 
degree. Poetry was the firſt that did fo ; 
but ſuch a poetry, as one 


might & 
e ANG bußed, anpoliſhed peo- 


Not to enquire about the ſongs of tri- 
umph, mentioned even in Romulus's time, 


there was certainly ſomething of poetry, 


among them in the next reign under Nu- 
ma: a prince, who pretended to converſe 
with the Muſes, as well as with Egeria; 
and who might poſſibly himſelf have made 
the verſes which the Saltan priefts ſang in 
his time, Pythagoras, cither in the ſame 
. reign, or if you pleaſe ſome time after, 
gave the Romans a tincture of poetry as 


well as of — ſor Cicero aſſures us, 


that the made great uſe of 
and muſic : and probably they, 
bike our old Druids, delivered moſt of their 
precepts in verſe. Indeed the chief em- 
1 of poetry, in that and the fol- 
lowing ages, among the Romans, was of 
. A religious kind. Their. very prayers, 
and perhaps their whole liturgy, was 
had alſo a ſort of pro- 
phetic or ſacred writers, who ſeem to have 
wrote generally in verſe; and were ſo nu- 
merous, that there were above two thou- 


ſand of their volumes remaining even to 


Auguſtus's time. They had a kind of 


© plays too, in theſe early times, derived 


from what they had ſeen of the Tuſcan 
actors, when ſent for to Rome to __ 
a plague that raged in the city, 'Fheſe 
ſeem to-have been either like our dumb- 
ſhews, or elſe a kind of extempore farces ; 
a thing to this ay a good deal in uſe all 
over Italy, and in Tuſcany. In a more 
particular manner add to theſe, that ex- 
tempore kind of jeſting dialogues begun 
at their harveſt and 4 . feaſts; and 
Carried on ſo rudely and abuſively aſter · 


Wards, as to on a very ſevere law 
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lovers. of and eating, who 
ſeem to have attended the tables of the 
richer fort, much like the old provincial 
poets, or our own Britiſh bards, and ſang 
there, to ſome inſtrument of muſic, the 
atchievements of their anceſtors, and the 
noble deeds of thoſe who had gone before 
them, to inflame others to follow their 
great examples. | | 

The names of almoſt all theſe poets ſleep 
in peace with all their works; and, if we 
may take the word of the other Roman 
writers of a better age, it is no great loſs 
to us. . One of their beſt poets repreſents 
them as very obſcure and very contemp- 


tible ; one of their beſt hiſtorians avoids 


quoting them, as too barbarous for politer 
ears; and one feline Nux, em · 
perors ordered the greateſt part of their 
writings to be burnt, that the world might 
be troubled with them no longer. 
All theſe poets therefore may very well be 
dropt in the account: there being nothing 
remaining of their works: and probably no 
merit to be found in them, if they had 
remained. And ſo we may date the be- 
ginning of the Roman poetry from Livius 
Andronicus, the firſt of their poets of 
whom any thing does remain to us; and 
from whom the Romans themſelves ſeem 
to have dated the beg] 
even in the Augu 5 
The firſt kind of poetry that was follow- 
ed with any ſucceſs among the Romans, 
was that for the ſtage.” They were a very 
religious people ; and ſtage plays in thoſe 
times made no inconſiderable part in their 
public devotions ; it is hence, perhaps, that 
the greateſt number of their oldeſt poets, of 
whom we have any remains, and indeed al- 
moſt all of them, are dramatic poets. Spence. 


$ 49. Of Livivs, Navivs, and Ex- 
| * l us. 

The foremoſt in this lift, were Livius, 
Nzvius, and Ennius. Livius's firlt play 
(and it was the firſt written play that ever 
appeared at Rome, whence perhaps Ho- 
race calls him Livius Scriptor) was acted 
in the 514th year from the building of the 
city.. He ſeems to have got whatever re- 
putation he had, r as their firſt, than 
as a writer ; Cicero, who ad- 
mired ; theſe old poets more than they 
were afterwards admired, is forced to gil 


- 


W and ſays, that his pieces 


ing of their poetry, 


age. 


deſerve à ſecond reading. He was 
for ſome time the ſole writer for the ſtage; 
till Nzvius roſe to rival him, and p ty 
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exceeded his maſter. 7 
5 too on an epic, or rather an hiſto- 
ical „on the firſt Carthagenian war. 
Eunius followed his Reps in this, as well 
2s in the dramatic way; and ſeems to 
have excelled him as much as he had ex- 
celled Livius; ſo much at leaft, that Lu- 
cretius ſays of him, That he was the 
frſ of their poets who deſerved a laſting 
crown from the Muſes.” Theſe three 

were actors as well as poets ; and 
ſeem all of them to have wrote whatever 
was wanted for the ſtage, rather than to 
have conſulted their own turn or genius. 
Each of them publiſhed, ſometimes tra- 
ies, ſometimes comedies, and ſome- 
times à kind of dramatic fatires; ſuch ſa- 
tires, I ſuppoſe, as had been occaſioned by 
the extempore poetry that had been in fa- 
ſhion the century before them. All the 
moſt celebrated dramatic writers of anti- 
quity excel only in one kind. There is no 
y of Terence, or Menander ; and 
no comedy of Actius, or Euripides. But 
theſe firſt dramatic poets, among the Ro- 
mans, attempted every thing indifferently ; 
ju An the . or the 
e, 3 
The quiet the Romans e after the 
ſecond Punic war, when they had humbled 
their great rival Carthage ; and their car- 
rying on their conqueſts afterwards, with- 
out any great difficulties, into Greece 
gave them leiſure and opportunities for 
making very great improvements in their 
poetry. Their dramatic writers began to 
at with more ſteadineſs and judgment; 
they followed one point of view; they had 
the benefit of the excellent patterns the 
Greek writers had ſet them ; and formed 
themſelves on thoſe models. Spence, 


1 41- Of Praurus. 


Plautus was the firſt that conſulted his 
own genius, and confined himſelf to that 
ſpeeles of dramatic writing, for which he 


was the beſt fitted by nature. Indeed, his 


comedy (like the old comedy at Athens) 
Is of a ruder kind, and far enough from 
the 'poliſh that was afterwards given it 
among the Romans. His jeſts are often 
rough, and his wit coarſe ; bat there is a 


rength and ſpirit in him, that make one 


read him with pleaſure : at leaſt, he is 


much to be commended for being the firſt / 


that conſidered what he was moſt capabl 
. excelling”/in, and not endeavouring to 


ſhine in too. many different ways at once. 
Cæcilius fallowed his example in this par- 
# 


" - 
; > 4 * * 
"+ * 8 
& f 28 | 
3 who by 1 
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8. * * 


Nævius 


improved their comedy ſo 
much beyond him, that he is named by. . * Bl 
Cicero, as perhaps the beſt of all the comie W 
writers ever had. This high cha- il 
racer of ham was..not for his om, ee = 
which is given up by Cicero himlelf as ä 
faul incorrect; but either for te 
dignity of his characters, or the ſtrengta 
and weight of his ſentiments. lid. 


ticular; but ii 


8 42. Of Terence. 


Terence made his firſt appearance when 
Czcilius was in high reputation, It is 
ſaid, that when he offered his firſt play to 
the Ediles, they ſent him with it to Czci- 
lius for his judgment of the piece. Cæci- 
lias was at ſupper when he came to him; 
and as Terence was dreſſed very meaaly, he 
was placed on a little ſtool, and defired to 
read away ; but upon his having read a very 
few lines only, Czcilius altered his beha- 
viour, and placed him next himſelf at the 
table. They all admired him as a rifing 
genius; and the applauſe he received from 
the public, anſwered the compliments they 
had made him in private. His Eunuchus 


in particular, was ated twice in one day ; 
e | 73 


was paid more for chat piece than 
ever had been given before for a comedy : 
and yet, by the . it was not much above 
thirty pounds. We may ſee by that, and 
the reſt of his plays which remain to us, 
to what a degree of exactneſs and elegance 
the Roman comedy was arrived in his 
time, There is a beautiful ſimplicity, 
which reigns through all his works, There 
is no ſearching after wit, and no oſtenta- 


tion of ornament in him. 3 = 
juſt what they ſhould * 


ſeem to ſay 
no more. 1 he ſtory is always going on; 
and goes on juſt as it ought. This whole 
age, long before Terence, and long after, 
is rather remarkable for ſtre than 


* 
- 


uy in writing. Were we to com 
it wit 


the followin the compoſitions 
of this would a 5 of the Au- 
guſtan, as the Doric order in building if 
compared with the Corinthian; but Fe 
rence's work is to thoſe of the Aug 

age, as the Ionic is to the Corinthian or- 
der: it is not ſo ornamented, or ſo rich; 
but nothing can be more exact and pleaſing, 
The Roman language itſelf, in his —2 | 
ſeems to be improved beyond what one 
could ever expect; and to be advanced al- 


pable moſt a hundred years forwarder than the 


times he lived in. There are ſome who look 
upon this as one of the ſtrangeſt phznomena 


* D d 3 . wal 8 * 5 « menon 
„ 4 


menon which N 
dd from Cicero. He ſays, « that in ſeveral 


be well enough explain- 
families the Roman language was ſpoken 
in perfection, even in thoſe times; and 
inſtances particularly in the families of the 
Lzlii and the Scipio's. Every one knows 


that Terence was extremely intimate in 


both theſe families: and as the langua 
of his pieces is that of familiar converſa- 
tion, he had indeed little more to de, than 


to write as they talked at their tables. 


Perhaps, too, he was obliged to Scipio and 
Lzlius, for more than their bare conver- 


_ ations, © That is not at all impoſlible ; and 


indeed the Romans themſelves ſeem gene- 


rally to have imagined, that he was aſſiſted 


take his 


* 


Was looked 


* 


very youn 
his education in a family, where th 


- Afranius's ſtories and 


by them in the writing part too. If it was 
really ſo, that will account ſtill better for 
the elegance of the language in his plays: 
becauſe Terence himſelf was born out of 
Italy: and though he was brought thither 
he received the firſt part of 


might not ſpeak with ſo much correctneſs 
as Lzlius and Scipio had been uſed to 
from their very infancy. Thus much for 
the language of Terence's plays: as for 
the reſt, it ſeems, from what he ſays him- 
ſelf, that his moſt uſual method was to 


s chiefly, and his characters 
wholly, the Greek comic poets, 


Thoſe who ſay that he tranſlated all the 


_ comedies of Menander, e S 2 the 
matter too far. 
than Terence ever wrote. 


They were probably more 
| Indeed this 
would be more likely to be true of Afra- 
nius than Terence; though, I ſuppoſe, it 
would ſcarce hold, were we to take both 
of them together. © Spence. 


$ 43- Of Arnaniys.- _ 
We have a very great loſs in the works 
of Afranius : for he was regarded, even 
in the Auguſtan Age, as the moſt exact 
imitator of Menander. He owns himſelf, 
that he had no reſtraint in copying him; 
or any other pf the Greek comic writers, 
whereyer they ſgt him a good example, 
| erlons were Ro- 
man, as Terence's were Grecian. This 
xn as ſp material a point jn 
thoſe days, that it made two different ſpe- 
cies of comedy. Thoſe on a Greek ſtory 
were called, Palliatz ; and thoſe on a Ro- 
man Togatz. Terence excelled all the 
Roman poets in the former, and Afranius 


C . , 
in the latter. Ibid. 
3 3 ** 4 
af > * | . 
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ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSH 


| 6 44. Of Pacuvivs and AcTivs; 


About the ſame time that comedy wat 
+ ſo conſiderably, Pacuvius and 
Actius (one a contemporary of Terence, 
and the other of Afranius) carried tragedy 
as far towards 8 as it ever arrived 
in Roman hands, The ſtep from Ennius 
to Pacurius was a very great one; ſo 
great, that he was reckoned, in Cicero: 
time, the beſt of all their tragic poet, 
Pacuvius, as well as Terence; enjoyed the 
acquaintance and friendſhip of Lzlius and 
Scipio: but he did not profit ſo much by 
it, as to the improvement of his language, 
Indeed his ſtyle was not to be the common 
converſation ſtyle, as Terence's was; and 
all the ſtiftenings given to it, might take 
Juſt as much from its elegance as the 
added to its dignity. What is remarkab 
in him, is, that he was almoſt as eminent 
* as he was for poetry. He 

d Tlie if — 2 aint any 
an y ſpeaks o e paintings by 
him, in a temple of Hercules, as the mok 
celebrated work of their kind, done by 
any Roman of condition after Fabius Pic- 
tor. Actius began to publiſh when Pa- 
cyvius was leaving off: his language was 
not ſo fine, nor his verſes ſo well-turned, 
even as thoſe of his predeceſſor. There is 
a remarkable ſtory of him in an old critic, 
which, as it may give ſome light into their 
different manners of writing, may be worth 
relating. Pacuvius, in his old age, retired 
to Tarentum, to enjoy the ſoft air and mild 
winters of that place. As AQtiys was ob- 
liged, on ſome affairs, to make a journey 
into Afia, he took Tarentum in his way, 

ſtaid there ſome days with Pacuyius, 


It was in this viſit that he read his tragedy 


of Atreus to him, and defired his opinion 
of it. Old Pacuvius, after bearing it out, 
told him very honeſtly, that the poetry was 
ſonorous and majeſtic, but that it ſeemed 
to him too ſtiff and harſh. Actius replied, 
that he was himſelf very ſenſible of that 
fault in his writings ;. but that he was not 
at all ſorry for it; “ for,” ſays he, ©! 
have always been of opinion, that it is the 
ſame with writers as is yp fryity ; among 
which thoſe that are moſt ſoft and palata, 


ble, decay the ſooneſt ; whereas thoſe of 2 


rough taſte laſt the longer, and have the 
finer reliſh, When once they come to be 
mellowed by time.” — Whether this ſtyle 
ever came to be thus mellowed, I ve) 
much doubt; however that was, it — 


. 
* 
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8 that ſeems generally allowed, that he 
Aeris ah two beſt tragic poets. 
the Romans ever had, 


$ 45- Of the Riſe of Satire Of Lvei- 
LIVS, LuCRETILVS, and CATULLUS. 


All this while, that is, for above one 
hundred years, the — as you ſee, was 
almoſt ſolely in poſſeſſion of the Roman 
poets. It was now time for the other kinds 
ny to have their turn; however, the 


that ſprung up and flouriſhed to any 


1 was ſtill a cyon from the ſame root. 
W 


t I mean, js Satire; the produce of 
the old comedy. This kind of poetry had 
been attempted in a different manner by 
ſome of the former writers, and in parti- 
cular by Ennius: but it was ſo altered and 
ſoimproved by Lucilius, that he was called 
the inventor of it. This was a kind of 
poetry wholly of the Roman 
the only one had that was ſo; and 
even as to this, Lucilius improved a . 
deal by the ſide lights he borrowed from 
the old comedy at Athens. Not long af- 
ter, Lucretius brought their poetry ac- 
quainted with philoſophy: and Catullus 
began to ſhew the Romans ſomething of 
the excellence of the Greek lyric poets. 


cretius diſcovers] a deal of ſpirit 
wherever his ſubject give him leave; 


and the firſt moment he fteps a little aſide 
from it, in all his digreſſions, he is fuller 
of life and fire, and appears to have been 
of 2 more poetical turn, than Virgil him- 
ſelf; hi 1 is partly acknowled in the 
ne 1 the latter ſeems to pay 
him in h ics. His lubject often 
— him to go on heavily for an hun- 
lines together: but wherever he 
breaks out, he breaks out like lightning 
from a dark cloud; all at once, with force 
and brightneſs. His character, in this, 
agrees with what is ſaid of him: that a 
Philtre he took had given him a frenzy, 
and that he wrote in his lucid interyals. 
He and Catullus wrote, when letters in 
general began to flouriſh'at Rome much 
more than ever they had done. Catullus 
was too wiſe to rival him; and was the 
moſt admired of all his cotemporaries, in 
the- different ways of writing he at- 
tempted, - His odes perhaps are the leaſt 
valuable Part of his works. The ſtrokes 
of ſatire in his epigrams are very ſevere; 
= the deſcriptions in his Idylliums, very 
ll and ö ureſque. He paints ſtrongly; 
3 is paintings have more of force 
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growth; and 


a diſagreement which I think ma 


"old poets 


much 
Auguſtus, 


4 


than elegance, and put one more in mind 
of . Vi n 
chuſe to cloſe the firſt 
of the Roman poetry : an age more 
remarkable for ſtrength than for reſine- 
ment in writing. I have dwelt longer on 
it perhaps than I ought; but the order 
and ſuccofin of theſe poets wanted much 


to be ſettled : and I was obliged to fay 


ſomething of each of them, becauſe I may 
have recourſe to each on ſome occaſion or 
another, in ſhewing you my collection. 
All that remains to us of the poetical 
works of this age, are the miſcellaneous 
poems of Catullys; the pay ag poem 
of Lucretius ; fix comedies by Terence; 
and twenty by Plautus. Of all the reſt, 
there is nothing left us, except ſuch paſ- 
ſages from their works as happened to be 
quoted by the ancient writers, and parti- 
cularly by Cicero and the old ęritics . | 
id. 


6. Of the Criticifs of Cicero, Ho- 
5 e on the above * 
| Writers. | | 


The beſt way to ſettle” the characters 
and merits of theſe s of the firſt age, 
where ſo little of their own works remains, 
is by conſidering what is ſaid of them by 
the other Roman writers, who were well 
acquainted with their works. The beſt of 
the Roman critics we can conſult now, and 

rhaps the beſt they ever had, are Cicero, 

orace, and Quinctilian. If we compare 
their ſentiments of theſe poets. together, 
we ſhall find a diſagreement in _ u 

AC 
counted for, without any great difficulty. 
Cicero, (as — ws mace — 

was brought to tion, and 
tl 4 to very good Judge of poetry 
bimſe ſeems to think more highly of 
them than the others. He gives up Li- 
vius indeed; but then he makes it up in 
commending Nævius. All the other comic 
poets he quotes often with reſpect ; and as 
to the tragic, he carries it ſo far as to ſeem 
ſtrongly inclined to oppaſe old Ennius to 
Achilus, Pacuvius to Sophocles, and Ac- 
tius to Euripides—This high notion of the 
was probably the general faſhion 
in his time ; and ets men 2 7 | 
eſpecially among the more elderly ſort o 
— in the Aged age ; and indeed 
onger. | 
combats it as a vulgar error in 
his time; and perbars it was an error 
from which chat prince himſelf was nor 

„ J wWholly 
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Horace, in his epiſtle to 


408 
wholly free. However that be, Horace, 
on this occaſion, enters into the queſtion 
very fully, and with a good deal of warmth. 
The character he gives of the old drama- 
tic poets (which indeed includes all the 
Poets I have been ſpeaking of, except Lu- 
cilias, Lucretius, and Cartullus,) is perhaps 
rather too ſevere, He ſays, That their 
language was in a great degree ſuperan- 
nuated, even in his time; that they are 
often negligent and incorrect; and that 
there is generally a ſtiffneſs in their com- 
poſitions : that people indeed might par- 
don theſe things in them, as the fault of 
the times they lived in; but that it was 
provoking they ſhould think of commend- 
10g them for thoſe very faults.” In ano- 
ther piece of his, which turns pretty much 
on the ſame ſubject, he gives Lucilius's 
character much in the ſame manner. He 
owns, © that he had a good deal of wit; 
but then it is rather of the farce kind, 
than true genteel wit. He is a rapid 
writer, and has a great many good things 
in him; but is often very ſuperfluous and 
incorrect; his language is daſhed affectedly 
with Greek; aud his verſes are hard and 


© unharmonious.” —QuinRtilian ftecrs the 
middle way n both. Cicero per- 


haps was a little miſled by his nearneſs to 
their times; and Horace by his ſubject, 
which was profeſſedly to ſpeak againſt the 
old writers. Quinctilian, — does 

not commend them ſo generally as Cicero, 
5 27 againſt them ſo 2 as Ho- 
; and is perhaps more to be depended 


upon, in this caſe, than either of them. 


He compares the works of Ennius to ſome 
ſacred grove, in which the old oaks look 
Father venerable than pleaſing. - He com- 
mends Pacuvius and Ackias, forthe ſtrength 
of their language and the force of their 
ſentiments; but ſays, « they wanted that 
poliſh which was ſet on the Roman poetry 
afterwards,” He ſpeaks of Plautus and 
Czcilius, as applauded writers: of Te- 
rence as a molt elegant, and of Afranius, 
as an excellent one ; but they all, ſays he, 
fall infinitely ſhort of the grace and beauty 
which is to 8 in the Attic writers 
of comedy, and which is perhaps peculiar 
to the able they wanes 1 — 
According to him, Lucilius is too much 
. cried up by many, and too much run down 
by Horace; Lucretins is more to be read 
for his matter than for his ſtyle; and Ca- 


tullus is remarkable in the ſatirical part of 
his works, but ſcarce ſo in the reſt of his expreſs order of the 


' BLEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE. * 


$ 47. Of the flouriſhing State of Pa 
among the ROMANS, | 


| The firſt age was only as the dawning * 
of the Roman poetry, in compariſon of the 


clear full light that opened all at once 
afterwards, under Auguſtus Cæſar. The 
ſtate which dad been ſo long tending to- 
wards a.monarchy, was quite ſettled down 
to that form by this prince, When he 
had no longer any dangerous opponents, 
he grew mild, or at leaſt concealed the 
cruelty of his temper. He gave peace 
and quiet to the people that were fallen 
into his hands; and looked kindly on the 
improvement of all the arts and elegancies 
of life among them. He had a miniſter, 
too, under him, who (though a very bad 
writer himſelf) knew how to encourage 
the beſt ; and who admitted the beſt 

in particular, into a very great ſhare of 
friendſhip and intimacy with him. Virgil 


was one of the foremoſt in this hiſt ; who, 


at his firſt ſetting out, grew ſoon their molt 


applauded writer for genteel paſtorals: 
then gave them the moſt beautiful and 
moſt correct poem that ever was wrote in 
the Roman language, in his rules of agri- 
culture (io beautiful, that ſome of the an- 
rients ſeem to accuſe Virgil of having 
ſtudied beauty too much in that piece); 
and laſt of all, undertook a political poem, 
in ſupport of the new eſtabliſhment. 1 
have thought this to be the intent of the 
Eneid, ever ſince I firſt read Boſſu; and 
the more one tonſiders it, the more 1 
think one is confirmed in that opinion. 
Virgil is ſaid to have begun this poem the 
very year that Auguſtus was freed from 
his great rival . — : the government 
of the Roman empire was to 
him: and though he choſe 
their father, he was, i every thing but 
the name, their king. This monarchical 
form of government muſt naturally be apt 
to diſpleaſe the people. Virgil ſeems to 
have laid the plan of his poem to reconcile 
them to it. He takes advantage of their 
religious turn; and of ſome old prophecies 
that muſt have been very flattering to the 
Roman people, as promiſing them the em- 
pixe of the whole world: he weaves this in 
with the 'moſt probable account of their 


wholly in 
| be. called 


origin, that of their being deſcended from 
the Trojans. To be a little more parti 


cular ; Virgil, in his ZAneid, ſhews that 
Eneas was called into their country by the 


gods; that be was 


lyric poetry. Wav x 3 Spence. made 52 | king of it, by the will of n 
l 4 4 f . ; . ; * 
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e alt the dowan rights then condibes 
that 


ny was an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of mer's is among the Greeks, - Spence, A 
| P : & Shs \ 1 
ing vere to reign or eyer; t $ 48. Obſervations on the Eu AID, and. 
— Romans, under them, were to obtain the 5 48 00978 Author's Genius, * 
nce monarchy of the world. It appears from Y | 3 | 
he Virgil, and the other Roman writers, that Tt preſerves more to us of the 
to- Julius Cæſar was of the royal race, and of the Romans, than all the other Latin 
wn that Auguſtus was his ſole heir. The na- poets (excepting only Ovid) put together: 
he tural reſylt of all this is, that the promiſes and gives us the forms and | | 
nts, made to the Roman pegple, in and through of their deities, as ſtrongly as if we had 
the this race, terminating in Auguſtus, ſo many pictures of them pteſerved to 8 
ace Romans if they w bey the gods, done by ſome of the beſt hands in the An-. * 
len and be maſterg of the world, were to yield guſtan age. It is remarkable, that he is 
the obedience to the new eſtabliſhment under commended by ſome of the ancients them 
cies that prince, As odd a ſcheme as this may ſelves, for the ſtrength of his imagination 
ſter, ſeem now, it is ſcarce ſo odd as that of as to this 223 though in general 
bad ſome people among us, who perſuaded that is not his character, ſo much as exact. 
age ves, that an abſolute 3 was neſs, He was certainly the moſt co 
Nets, owing to our kings, on their ſuppoſed de- poet even of his time; in which all falſe 
e of ſcent from ſome unknown patriarch : and thoughts and idle ornaments in writi 
rgil yet that had its effect with many, about a were diſcouraged : and it is as certain, 
bo, century ago z and ſeems not to have quite that there is but little of invention in i 
molt loſt all its influence, even in our remem- Eneid; much leſs, I believe, than is gene- 
als: brance: However that be, I think it ap- rally . Almoſt all the little facts 
and pears plain enough, that the two great in it are built on hiſtory; and even as to 
e in ints aimed at by Virgil in his Eneid, the particular lines, no ↄne perhaps ee, 
gri- yere to maintain their old,geligious tenets, borrowed more from that 1 
an- and to ſupport the new rm of - | ceded him, he di e goes ſo far 
ving ment in the family of the Cæſars. at back as to old Ennius; and K inſert. 
de); pon therefore may ve well be con- whole yerſes from him, und ſome other of © 
Xm, fidered as a religious and political work, their earlieſt writers. The obſoleteneſs of © 4 
1 or rather (as the vulgar religion with them their ſtyle, did not hinder him much in 
the was ſcarce any thing more than an engine this: for he was a particular lover of their 
and of ſtate) it may fayrly enough be con- old language; and nodoubt inſerted many 
re I kdered as a work merely political. If more antiquated words in his,poem, than 
110n, this was the caſe, Virgil was not ſo highly we can diſcover at preſent. Judgment is 
| the encouraged by Auguſtus and Mæcenas for his diſtinguiſhing character and his great 
from nothing. To ſpeak a little more plainly: excellence conſiſted in chuſing and ranging 
nent He wrote in the ſervice of the new. uſur- things aright. Whatever he borrowed he 
in pation on the ſtate: and all that can be had the flall of making his own, by weav- 
alled offered in vindication of him, in this light, ans it ſo well into his work, that it looks 
but ls, that the uſurg he wrote for, was grown all of a piece; even thoſe parts, of his 
hical a tame one; and that the temper and bent poems, where this may be moſt practiſed, 
&apt their conſtitution, at that time, was reſembling a fine piece of Moſaic, in 
1s to ſuch, that the reins of government muſt which all thefparts, though of ſuch dif- 
ncile have fallen into the hands of ſome one ferent marbles, unite together; and the 
their perſon, or another; and might probably, various ſhades and colours are fo artfully 
ecies on 5 new revolution, have fallen into diſpoſed as to Hit a inſenſibly into one 
o the the hands of ſome one leſs mild and indulg- another. | 
em- ent than Auguſtus was, at the time when One of the greateſt beauties in Virgil's 
115 in Virgil wrote this poem in bis ſervice. private We . was, his modeſty and 
their But whatever may be ſaid of his feaſons e He was apt to think hum- 
from for writing it, the poem itſelf has been bly of himſelf, and handſomely of others: 
artt- highly applapdeg in all ages, from its firſt and was ready to ſhew his love of merit, 
that appearance tot this day; and though left even where it might ſcem to elaſh with his 
y the unfiniſhed by its author, has bir always own. Hen firſt who recommended 
o | as much ſuperior to all the other Horace cenas. Dia. 
wen, FEY Hh Wd I Road ; a 47; Read 44 * 4 
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8 a ſerve, as much as almoſt any writings ein, 

$ 49. Of Horace, . to make men wiſer and better: for he has 

Horace was the fitteſt man in the world the moſt agreeable way of preaching that 

for a court where wit was fo particularly Ver Was. He was, in gener, an honeſt, 

encouraged. No man ſeems to have had man himſelf; at leaſt he does not 

more, and all of the genteeleſt ſort; or to cem to have had any one il · natured vice 

hav ben aer be ynh mankind, Au bm, Other poo we fer b 
is gaiety even his debauchery, An dets Un; 

bi fill the er to Mzcenas ; Huld wiſh to have been acquainted with, 


" fo that it is no wonder that his acquaint- ſo much as Horace. One cannot be very 
Ince with that Miniſter grew up to ſo high converſant with his writings, without hay. 
Tree of friendſhip, as is very uncom- ing 4 friendſhip for the man; and longing 
mon between a. firſt Miniſter and a poet; to have juſt ſach another as he was for 
ang which bad Zee one's friend. Spence. 
latter, as one e ever hear o / 
tween any two friends, the moſt on a leyel: * oy has rr PROPERTIVG 
eber is ſome to conjecture, that 3 . 
n In that happy age, and in the ſame 
Accompany his great friend in the next. court, flouriſhed Tibullus. He enjoyed 
Horace has been moſt generally celebrated the acquaintance of Horace, who mentions 
for his lyric poems; in which he far ex- him in a kind and friendly manner, both 
8. . al the Roman and perhaps in his Odes and in his Epiſtles. Tibullus 
was no unworthy rival of ſeveral of thats is evidently the moſt exact and moſt beau. 
Greek : which ſeems to have been the tiful writer of love verſes among the Ro- 
| height, of his ambition. His next point of mans, and was eſteemed ſo by their beſt 
went, as it has been uſually reckoned, was judges; though there were ſome, it ſeems, 
225 refining ſatire ; and bringing it from even in their F writing and 
ite coarſeneſs and harſhneſg of Lucilius to rise: e oc Propertius to him, 
hat genteel, eaſy" manner, which he, and Tibullus's talent ſeems to have been only 
perhaps nobody but he and one perſon for * 0 verſe: ag leaſt his compliment 
nuiore ng the ages fince, has ever poſſeſ— on Meſſala (which is his only poem out of 
| of: 8. yo maine that guy: neo it) ſhews, I think, too plainly, that he 
the ancients ſays any thing of his epiſtles: was neither deſigned. for heroic verſe, 
and this has made me ſometimes imagine, nor panegyric. Elegance is as much hi 
 __ that his epiſtles and ſatires might origi- difinguihin among the elegiac 
mually have paſſed under one and the ſame writers of this age, as it is Terence's, 
name; E Sermones. They r the comic writers of the former; 
ate generally written in a ſtyle approach - and if his ſubject will never let him be ſub- 
ing to that of converſation; are ſo lime, his judgment at leaſt always. keeps 
much alike, that ſeveral of the ſatires him from being faulty. His rival and co- 
might juſt as well be called epiſtles, as temporary, Propertius, ſeems to have ſet 
| feveral of his epiſtles have the 2 of ſa- himſelf too many differeg models, to copy 
. tre in them. This ter pant his works, either of them ſo well as he might other- 
dy whatever name you pleaſe to call them wiſe have done. In one place, he call; 
(whether ſatires and epiſſlgg, or diſcourſes himſelf the Roman Callimachus; in ano- 
in verſe on moral and familiar ſubjects) ther, he talks of rivalling Philetas: and he 
is what, I muſt own, I love much better is ſaid to have ſtudied Mimnermus, and 
even, than the lyric part of his works. It ſome other of the Greek lyric writers with 
is in theſe that he ſhews that talent for the ſame view. You may ſee by this, 
criticiſm, in which he ſo very much ex- and tbe practice of all their poets in gene- 
celled eBecially in his long epiſtle to Au- ral, that it was the conſtant method of the 
guſtus ; and that other to the Piſo's, com- Romans (wheneverthey endeavoured toex- 


4 monly called his Art of Poetry. They cel) to ſexfome great Greek patternor other 
before a, Propertine, (3-4 might 


abound in ſtrokes which ſhew his great 
knowledge of mankind; and in that pleaſ- have ſucceeded better, had he fixed on any 
ing way he had of teaching philoſophy, of one of theſe ; and not endeayoured to in. 
laughing 151 vice, and inſinusting virtue prove by all of them indifferently.— Ovid 
into the mi 


Lito of his readers. They may makes up the. triumvirate of the @legi:c 
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rre& than either of the other, As 
ropertius followed too many maſters, 
Ovid endeavoured to ſhine in too many 
different kinds of writing at the ſame time. 
Beſides, he had a redundant genius; and 
almoſt always choſe rather to indulge, than 
to give any reſtraint to.it. If one was to 
ive any Opinion of the different merits of 
Fs ſeveral works, one ſhould not perhaps 
x much beſide the truth, in ſaying, that 
he excels moſt in his Faſti ; then perhaps 
in his love-verſes; next in his heroic 
epiſtles; and laſtly, in his Metamorphoſes, 
As for the verſes he wrote after his misfor- - 
tunes, he has quite loſt his ſpirit in them; 
and though you may diſcover ſome differ- 
ence in his manner, after his baniſhment 
came to ſit a little lighter on him, his ge- 
nius never ſhines out fairly after that fatal 
ſtroke, His very loye of being witty had 
forſaken him ; though before 1t ſeems to 
have grown upon him, when it was leaſt 
becoming, toward his old age: for his Me- 
tamorphoſes (which was the laſt poem he 
wrote at Rome, and which indeed was not 
quite finiſhed when he was ſent into baniſh · 
ment) has more inſtances of falſe wit in 
it, than perhaps all his former writings put 
together. One of the things I have hi 
him moſt cried up for, in that piece, is his 
tranſitions from one ſtory to another. The 
ancients thought differently of this point; 
and QuinRilian, where he is ſpeaking of 
them, endeavours rather to excuſe than to 
commend him on that head. We have 
a conſiderable loſs in the latter half of his 
Faſti; and in his Medea, which is much 
commended. Dramatic poetry ſeems not 
to have flouriſhed, in proportion to the 
pow ſorts of poetry, in the Auguſtan age, 
We ſcarce hear any thing of the comic 
ts of on 0s 3 2 if tragedy had 
been much cultivated then, the Roman 
writers would certainly produce ſome names 
from it, to oppoſe to the Greeks, without 
oing ſo far back as to thoſe of Actius and 
an Indeed their own critics, in 
peaking of the dramatic writings of this 
age, boaſt rather of fingle pieces, than of 
authors : and the two particular tragedies, 
which they rall of in the higheſt ſtrain, 
are the Medea of Ovid, and Varius's 
Thyeſteg. However, if it was not the 
age for plays, it was certainly the age 
5 almoſt all the other kinds of poe- 


were in their greateſt excellence at 
lr 3 
PE ; 2 ay + % 2 . 
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Wiſters of this age; and is more looſe and | 


$ 51. Of PrzDparUs * 
Under this period of the beſt writing, I 
ſhould be inclined to inſert Phædrus. Far 
though he publiſhed after the good manner 
of writing was in general on the decline, 
he flouriſhed and formed his ſtyle under 
Auguſtus : and his book, thgugh it did not 
appear till the reign of Tiberius, deſerves, 
on alt accounts, to be. reckoned among 
the works of the Auguſtan age. Fabulz 
Eſopeæ, was probably the title which he 
gave his fables. He © mo. follows. 
Æſop in them; and d » that he keeps 
to his manner, even where the ſubject is of 
his own invention. By this it appears, that 
Eſop's way of telling — was very 
ſhort and plain; for the diſtinguiſhing beau- 
ty of Phzdruz's fables is, their conciſcnely/ 
and ſimplicity. The taſte was fo much 
fallen, at the time when he publiſhed them, 
that both theſe were objected to him as 
faults, He uſed thoſe critics as they de- 
ee 8 a long, _ ſtory to 
ole who objected againſt the conciſeneſs 
of his ſtyle ; and anſwers ſome others, who 
condemned the plainneſs of it, with a run 


of bombaſt verſes, thathave a great many 
noiſy elevated words in them, without any 


2 a 
2 * 


nſe at the bottom. 5 Lid. 
3 52. Of MAR III Us. 


Manilius can ſcarce be allowed a place 


1n this liſt of the Auguftan poets; his poetry 
is inferior. to a — the Latin 

ets, who have wrote in theſe lower ages, 

long ſince Latin has ceaſed to be aliv- 
ing language. There is at leaſt, J believe, 
no inſtance, in any one poet of the flouriſh- 
ing ages, of ſuch 


and there is not any one ancient writer 
that ſpeaks one word of any ſuch poet 


about thoſe times. I doubt not, there were 
bad poets enough in the Auguſtan age; but 


I queſtion whether Manilius may deſerve. 


the honour of being reckoned even 
the bad poets of that time. What m 


be ſaid, ti to the many paſſages in the 


poem, which relate to the times in which 


the author lived, and which all have à re- 


d to the Auguſtan age? If the whole 


e not a modern I do not ſee how 
one can deny his being of that age: 


that it ſhould agree ſo exactly, in 
little particulars, with the ancient 


Farneſe palace. Al- 
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language, or ſuch ver- 
C Manilius zg 


ge if it be a modern forgery, irs yo lucky 
man 
globe of 
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ing Manilius's poem to paſs for what 
It pretends to be, there is nothing remains 
to us of the poetical works of this Au 
age, beſides what I have mentioned : ex- 
cept the garden poem of Columella; the 
little hunting piece of Gratius; and, per- 
haps, an elegy or two of Gallus. Spencer. 
FI 53. Of the Poets whoſe Works have not 
: | Y down to us. £2 


Theſe are but ſmall remains for an age 
in which was ſo well cultivated and 
followed by ve numbers, taking 


the good and 2 It is 


bable, moſt of the beſt have come down 


to us. As for the others, we only hear of 
og uy; of and Montanus; that 
Proculus imitated Callimachus; and Ru- 
ſus, Pindar: that Fontanus wrote a ſort of 
1 ; and Macer, a on 
the nature of birds, beaſts, plants. 
That the ſame Macer, and Rabirinus, and 
Marſus, and Ponticus, and Pedo Albino- 
„ and ſeveral others, were epic writ- 
rs in that time (which, by the way, ſeems 
to · have fignifiedlittle more, than that 

_ wrote in eter verſe): that Funda- 
nius was the beſt comic poet then, and 
Meliſſus no bad one: that Varius was the 


* 
* 


moſt eſteemed for epic poetry, before the 
-  Z#neid EL ans of the nc 
eſteemed for tragedy always: that Pollio 


- {beſides his other excellencies at the bar, 


mim the camp, and in affairs of ſtate) is 


much commended for tragedy; and Va- 
ius, either for tragedy or epic poetry; for 
| 3 wag uite appear which of the two 
he wrote e laſt are t names; 


mer part of Auguſtug's reign, his firſt mi- 


bimſelf ſeems to have been both ® good 
critic, and a author. He wrote 
chiefly in proſe; but ſome things in verſe 
too; and particularly good part of a tra- 
* | d L Ajax oy p41, _ 1 a 


ax. 3 
It is no wonder, under ſuch encourage- 
ments, and ſo great examples, that poetry 


ſhould ariſe to a higher Pitch than it had 


ever done among the Romans. They had 
been improving it for above 
two centuries; and in Auguſtus found a 


4 


1. 


Arbiter, fo 


prince, whoſe own inclinations, the tempet 
of whoſe reign, and whoſe very politic, 
led him to nurſe all the arts; and poetry, 
in a more particular manner. The wonder 
is, when they had got ſo far toward per- 
feQion, that they ſhould fall as it were all 
at once; and from their greateſt purity 
and fimplicity, ſhould degenerate fo imme- 
diately into a lower and more affected man- 
ner of writing, than had been ever known 


; the Fall of P the 
95 of of Poetry among 


There are ſome who aſſert, that the 
preat age of the Roman nce I have 

en ſpeaking of, began to decline a little 
even in the latter part of Auguſtus's reign. 
It certainly fell very much under Tiberius; 
and grew every day weaker and weaker, 
till it was wholly changed under Caligula, 
Hence therefore we may date the third age, 


or the fall of the Roman poetry, Augu- 


ſtus, whatever his natural temper was, put 


on at leaſt a mildneſs, that gave a calm to 
they the ftate during his time: * 


he ſucceeding 
emperors flung off the maſk ; and not only 
were, but openly appeared to be, rather 
monfiers than men, We need not goto 
their hiſtorians for. proofs of their prodi- 
pips vileneſs: it is enough to mention the 

names of Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, 
Under ſuch heads, every thing that was 
good run to ruin. All diſcipline in war, 
all domeſtic virtues, the very love of li- 
berty, and all the taſte for ſound eloquence 
and good poetry, ſunk gr ee 
ed away, as they had flouriſhed, together. 
Inſtead of the ſenfible, chaſte, and manly 


way of wrifing, frar hed brozja uſe in the 
former age, 


| ere now roſe up a deſire of 
writing y, and an affeQatjon of ſhin- 
ing in every thing they ſaid, A fertain 


|; 'prettineſs, and glitter, and lyxufiance of 


ornaments, was what diſtinguiſhed their 
moſt applauded writers in proſe ; and their 
poetry was quite loſt in high * and 
obſcurity. Seneca, the favourite proſe 
writer of thoſe times; and Petronius 
a favourite with many of 
our own; attord too many proofs of this, 
e ra . in a 3 
he poets, it is enough to 1ay, that they ha- 
hes Ted and Perſius, inſtead vgs 


and Horace, © 


* 1%; 5 F.55. Of Lucan. >: 
Perſius and Lucan, wha were the moſt 


celebrated poets under the reign of Nero, 
may very well ſerve for examples oro 
| mc. Þ SN. - 
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faults I juſt mentioned, one of the ſwelling, 
and the other of the obſcure ſtyle, then in 
faſhion. Lucan's manner in general runs 
too much into fuſtian and bombaſt. His 
muſe was a kind of dropſy, and looks like 
the ſoldier deferibed in his own Pharſalia, 
who in — the deſert ſands of Africa, 
was bit by a ſerpent, and ſwelled to ſuch 
an immoderate ſize, * that he was loſt (as 
he expreſſes it) in the tumours-of his own 
body. Some critics have been in too 

haſte to make Quinctilian ſay ſome 

things of Lucan, which he never 
meant to do. What this has been al- 


ways for, and what he will ever deſerve to 


be admired for, are the ſeveral philoſophi- 
cal paſſages that abound in his works; and 
his generous — — on the 
love of liberty and the duempt of death. 
In his calm hours, he is very wiſe; but he 


is often in his rants; and never more ſo 8 


than when he is got into a battle, or a 
ſtorm at ſea: but it is remarkable, that 
even on thoſe occaſions, it is not ſo much 


a violence of rage, as a madneſs of affecta- 


tion, that appears - moſt ſtrongly in him. 


To give a few inſtances of it, out of many: 


In the very beginning of Lucan's ſtorm, 
when Cæſar ventured to croſs the ſea in fo 
mall a veſſel; « the fixt ſtars themſelves 
ſeem to be put in motion.” Then * the 
waves riſe over the mountains, and c 
away the tops of them.“ Their next ſtep 
is to heaven; where they catch the rain 
«in the clouds:” I ſuppoſe, to increaſe 
their force. The ſea opens in ſeveral 
places, and leaves its bottom dry land. 
All the foundations of the univerſe are 
ſhaken; and nature is afraid of a ſecond 
chaos. His little ſkiff, in the mean time, 
ſometimes cuts along the clouds with her 
ſails; and ſometimes ſeems in danger of be. 
ing ſtranded on the ſands at the bottom of 
the ſea; and muſt inevitably have been loſt, 
had not the ſtorm (by good fortune) been 
ſo ſtrong from every quarter, that ſhe did 
not know on which ade to bulge firſt. 
When the two armies are going to join 
battle in the plains: of Pharſalia, we are 
told, that all the ſoldiers were incapable 
of any fear for themſelves, becauſe they 
were wholly taken 
for the danger which threatened - Pompey 
and the commonwealth. On this great 
occaſion, the hills about them, according 
to his account, ſeem to be more afraid than 
the men; for, ſome of che mountains looked 
as if they would thruſt their heads into 
2 clouds ds; and others, as if they wanted 
"he 4 c a 9 
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with their concern 
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to hide themſelves. under the valleys at 
their feet. And theſe diſturbances in na · 


ture were univerſal: for that day, every 


ſingle Roman, in whatever 


of. the 
world he was, felt a wa { 
all over his mind, on a ; *. 
Spence. 


ready to cry, though be did not know wh 
or wherefore, ; ' 4 
$ 56. His Deſcription of the Sea-fiebt 

n ene 
- The-ſea-fight off Marſeilles, is a thing 
that 3 one, full as well as 


ierced at the ſame inſtant by two ſpears; 
— in his back, and the ov ge, his breaſt ; 


fo nicely, that both their points meet to- 


1 body. They 
each, I ſuppoſe, had a right to kill him; 
which it ſhould obey. At laſt, it com» 

the matter: drives out each of the 

before it, at the ſame inſtant; and 
whips out of his body, half at one wound, 
and half at the other. A little after this, 
there is an honeſt Greek, who has his right 
hand cut off, and fights on with his left, 


till be can leap into the ſea to recover the 


former; but there (as misfortunes ſeldom 
come ſingle) he has his left arm chopt off 
too: after. which, like the hero in one of 


our ancient ballads, he fights on with the 
performs actions 


— ary HR 
ter any rington that ever 
3 When the battle = s warmer. 
there are many who have the ſame misfor- 
tune with this Greek. In endeavourin 


to climb up the enemies 2 — 


their arms ſtruck off; into the ſea; 
leave their hands behind them;! Some of 
theſe ſwimming combatants encounter their 
enemies in the water; ſome ſupply their 
friends ſhips with arms; ſome, that had 


no arms, entangle themſelves with their 


enemies; cling to them, and fink together 


to the bottom of the ſea; others ftick 


their- bodies againſt the beaks of their ene- 
mies ſhips: and ſcarce a ma of them 
flung away the. uſe of his carcaſe, even 
when he ſhould be dead. | 


But among all the contrivances of theſe 


umous warriors, the thing moſt to be 


admired, is. the ſagacity of 'the great 


Tyrrhenus. Tyrrhenus was ſtanding at 
the head of one of the veſſels, when a ball 


of lead, flung by an artful linger, ſtruck 


YO OT: 


was for ſome time doubtful 
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out both his 
the blow, and the deep darkneſs that was 


ſpread over him all at once, made him at 


firſt conclude that he was dead: but when 
he had recovered his ſenſes a little, and 
Wund he could advance one foot before 
the other, 
E him j 

hopes he can ſtill fight as well as a ma- 
chine ; and ſeems mightily pleaſed to think 
how he ſhall cheat the enemy, who will 


fling away darts at him, that might have 


killed people who were alive. 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN "PROSE; e 
eyes. The violent daſh of fault is obſcurity. Several have endet 


voured to excuſe or palliate this fau!t in 
him, from the danger of the times he lived 
in; and the neceſſity a ſatiriſt then lay un. 
der, of writin ſo, for his own ſecurity, 
This may hold as to in him; 


deſired his fellow ſoldiers to but to ſay the truth, he ſeems to have 2 
as they did their Balliſtz : 


tendency and love to obſcurity in himſelf; 
for it is not only to be found where he may 
ſpeak of the emperor, or the ſtate ; but in 
the general courſe of his ſatires. So that, 
in my conſcience, I muſt give him up for 
an obſcure writer; as 1 ſhould Lucan for 


Such ftrange things as theſe, make me a tumid and ſwelling one. 


s wonder the more, how Lucan can 
be ſo wiſe as he is in ſome parts of his 
Indeed his ſentences are more ſo- 
than one could otherwiſe expe& from 
i young a writer, had he wanted ſuch an 
uncle as Seneca, and ſuch a maſter as Cor- 


nutus. The ſwellings in the other parts of 


his poem may be y accounted for, 
perhaps, from his ing born in Spain, 
and in that part of it which was the far- 
cheſt removed from Greece and Rome; 
nay, of that very city, which is marked 
by Cicero as particularly over-run with a 


him for, is a blot in his moral character. 
ens NEO high in the favour 
ef Nero. On the diſcovery of his being 
concerned in a plot againſt him, this philo- 


Gpher (who had written ſo much, and fo 


8 about the 3 of dying) 
ved himſelf in the moſt deſpiea 
COR 8 Fre 
con » in $ OT 1aV- 
— Afret this, he added ſeveral 
of his friends to his former confeſſion ; and 
thus continued labouring for a pardon, by 
making ſacrifices tothe tyrant of ſuch lives, 
as any one, much leſs of a philoſopher than 
he ſeems to have been, ought to think 
dearer than their own. All this baſeneſs 
was of no uſe to him: for, in the end, 
Nero'ordered him to execution too. 
veins were opened; and-the Jaſt words he 
ſpoke, were ſome verſes of his own. 
4 42 I 5 % Spence. N 
3 57. Of Prxsius. 


| Perfins is ſaid to have been Lucan's 


ſchool-fellow under Cornutus ; and, like 
him, was bred up more a philoſopher than 
a poet. He has the charafter of a good 
man; but ſcarce deſerves that of a P 
writer, in any other than the moral ſenſe 


of the word: for his writings are very vir- 


| 2 
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can, keeps almoſt always on 


Such was the Roman under Nero; 
The three emperors him were made 
in an hurry, and had ſhort tumultuons 
Veſpaſian, the firſt emperor of that line, 
endeavoured to recover ſomething of the 

taſte that had formerly flouriſhed in 


Rome; his ſon Titus, the delight of man- 
kind, in his ſhort reign, poetry 
by his example, as well as is hbera« 


tr rg wor ge auger Po 
u A m ter 
him, there was a ſucceflion of good em- 


dad taſte. After all, what I moſt diſlike perors, from Nerva to the Antonines,* 


And this extraordinary fortune (for 
indeed, if one conſiders the general ws. of 
the Roman emperors, it would have been 
ſuch, to have had any two good ones only 
together) gave a new ſpirit to the arts, 
that had long been in ſo languiſhing a con- 
dition, and made poetry revive, and raiſe 
up its head again, once more among them. 
ot that there were very good poets even 
now ; but were better, at leaſt, than 
they had been under the reign of Nero. 


Wed! * 


$ 58. Of StLIvs, Srartus, and Va- 
| ._ RERIUS FLaAccus, _ 

This period produced three epic poets, 
whoſe works remain to us; Silius, Statius, 
and Valerius Flaccus. Silius, as if he had 
been frightened at the high flight of Lu- 
e ground, 
and ſcarce once attempts to ſoar through- 


out his whole work. It is plain, however, 


though it is low; and if -he has but little 
of the ſpirit of poetry, he is free at lea 
from the ion, and obſcurity, and 
bombaſt, which prevailed ſo much among 
his immediate predeceſſors. Silius was 
honoured with the conſulate ; and lived to 
ſee his ſon in the ſame high office, He 
was a lover and coll of picture: 


and ſtatues; ſome of which he worſhipped; 
| "+ © | opera 


lavian family came in, 
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efpecially one he had of Vi He uſed 
to offer Liess e near Na- 
ples, It is a pity that he could not 
more of his ſpirit in his writings :. for 
Deere 
e to us t great poet. 
-Statius had — ſpirit, Sith a leſs 
ſhare of prudence; for his Thebaid is cer- 
tainly ill-conduRed, and ſearcely well writ- 
ten. By the little we have of his Achilleid; 
that would probably have been a much bet- 
ter , at leaſt as to the writin 
had he lived to finiſh it. As it is, his de- 
ſeription of Achilles's behaviour at the feaſt 
which Lycomedes makes for the Grecian 
ambaſſadors, and ſome other parts of it, 
read more gly to me than any part 
of the Thebaid. I cannot help thin 
thatthe paſſage quoted ſo often from Juve- 
nal, as an encomum on Statius, was meant 
u a ſatire on him, Martial ſeems to ſtrike 


— 
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and as for Lucan, I cannot help ning 
upen him as quite out of the queſtion, | 
imitates Virgil's language much better 
than Silius, or even Statius; and his plan, 
or rather his ſtory, is certainly leſs embar- 
raſſed and 
Some of the ancients themſelves ſpeak of 
Flaccus with a 
particularly 
at all of Silius or Statius ; unleſs the latter 
is to be included in that general expreſſion 
part, of ſeveral others, whom he leaves to be 
celebrated by poſterity. 


uſed than the Thebaid. 


t deal of reſpect; and 
Quinilianz who ſays nothing 


As to the dramatic writers of this time, 


we have not any one comedy, and only ten 
tragedies, all publiſhed under the name of 
Lucius Annzus Seneca. They are proba- 
bly the work of different hands; and might 
be a collection of favourite plays, put to- 
gw by ſome bad grammarian; for ei- 

r ies of this age were - 


the Roman 


at him too, under the borrowed name of very indifferent, or theſe are not their beſt. 


Sabellus. As he did not finiſh his Achil- 
leid, he may deſerve more reputation per- 
haps as a miſcellaneous than as an epic 
writer; for though the odes and other co- 
pies of verſes in his Sylvz are not without 
their faults, are not ſo faulty as his 
Thebaid, The chief faults of Statius, in 
his Sylvz and Thebaid, are ſaid to have 
"omg from very different cauſes: the 

from their having been written in- 
correAly and in a great deal of haſte; and 
the other, from its being over correRted 
and hard. Perhaps his greateſt fault of all, 
or rather the greateſt fign of his bad judg- 
ment, is his admiring Lucan fo extrava- 
gantly as he does. It is remarkable, that 
poetry run more li in Statius's fa- 


mily, than perhaps in any other. He re- 


ceived it from bls father; who had been 
an eminent poet in his time, and lived to 
ſee his ſon obtain the laurel-crown at the 
Alban games; as he had formerly dene 
himſelf a«Valerius Flaccus wrote a little 
before Statius. He died young, and left 
ed ge unfiniſhed. We have but ſeven 
5 of * on 

eight, in whi Argonauts 
the ſea, in their return homewards. Se- 
reral of the modern critics, who have been 
ſome way or other concerned in publiſhing 
Flaccus's works, make no e of plac- 
ing him next to Virgil, of all the Roman 
epic poets; and I on I am a good deal 
inclined to be ſeriouſly of their opinion; 


for he ſeems to me to have more fire than 


Silius, and to be more correct than Statius; 


3 77 po 
& 2 - 


that he ſeems 
and I believe one ſhould 
any one of them, in ſuppoſing them all to 
have been written in this third age, under 
the decline of the Roman poetry. „ 
Of all the other poets under thisperiod, 
there are none whoſe works remain to us, 
except Martial and Juvenal. The former 
flouriſhed under Domitian; and the latter 
under Nerva, Trajan, and Adrian. Spence. + 


have been attributed to authors as 


far diſtant as the reigns of Auguſtus and 
Trajan. It is true, the 
pon that one of them in 


particular muſt 
of the Auguſtan Ages ſays this of a piece 

reſolved to cry up at all rates 
no injury to 


| 339. MARTIAL. 


Martial is a dealer only in a little kind 
of writing; for Epigram is certainly (what 
it is called by Dryden) the loweſt 


ftep of 
He is at the ve F 


with inſets, 


ayin 


are.left on verſes to put on his tomb-ſtone: if a ſta- 
tue was ſet up, they came to him for 
an inſcription. Theſe were the common 
offices of his muſe. If he ſtruck a fault 
in life, he marked it down im a few lines; 
and if he had a mind to pleaſe a friend, or 
to get the favour of the great, his ſtyle 
was turned to panegyric ; and theſe were 
his higheſt employments. He was, how- . 
ever, a good writer in his way; and there 


A) 


perſon who is fa 


poetry ike 
in; but he diverts himſelf there, in ga- 
thering flowers and ö 
prettily enough. If Martial made a new- 
year's gift, he was ſure to ſend a diſtich 
tics, and part of the* with it: if a friend died, he made a few 
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are inſtances even of his writing with ſome 


_ Uignity-on higher occaſions. Spence. 


T- x 4 60. Of Juvxxal. 
Juvenal began to write after all I have 
mentioned ; and, I do not know by what 


. good fortune, writes with a greater ſpirit 
of poetry than any of them. He has ſcarce 


any thing of the gentility of Horace: yet 
he is not without humour, and exceeds all 
the faririſts in ſeverity. - To ſay the truth, 


he flaſhes too much like an angry execu- . 


tioner ; but the depravity of the times, and 
the vices then in faſhion, may often excuſe 
ſome degree of rage in him. It is ſaid he 
did not write till he was elderly ; and af- 
ter he had been too much uſed to declaim- 
mg. However, his ſatires have a 
deal of ſpirit in them; and ſhew a 
hatred of vice, with ſome very fine 


_ - high ſentiments of virtue. They are in- 


deed animated, that I do not know an 
poem of this age, which one can read wi 
near ſo much pleaſure as his ſatires. . 
Juvenal may very well be called the laſt 


contin more, 


2, 


E 
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une they elves may 
by the name they uſed to give to 
a 7" mom Greeks; for the 
had ſcarce any thing to diſ- 
from the Barbarians. 
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therefore, but three ages of 


weight with them in an enqui 
ture. 
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ornaments: of dreſs, and à borrowed fluſh 
on the face; which did not ſo much ren- 
Aer it pleaſing, as it ſhewed that its natural 
_ . eomplexion was faded and loſt, big, 
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whenever they 


s ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN ROSS. 


$'61. Of the Introdufion, Lubre enim 

ard Fall of the Arts at Rome. | 
The city of Roqe as well as its inhz- 
birants, was in the beginning rude and un- 
adorned. Thoſe old rough ſoldiers looked 
on the effects of the, politer arts as thing, 
fit only for an effeminate people; as 100 
apt to ſoften and unnerve men; and to 
take from that. martial temper and fero- 


city, which they encouraged ſo much and 


ſo univerſally in the infancy of their ſtate, 
Their houſes were (what the name they 

re them ſignified) only a covering for 

m, and a defence againſt bad weather, 
Theſe ſheds of theirs were more like the 
caves of wild beaſts, than the habitations 
of menz and were rather flung together 
as chance led them, than formed into re- 
gular ' ſtreets and openings: their walls 
were half mud, and their roofs, pieces of 
wood ſtuck together ; nay, even this was 
an after-im rovement; in Romulus's 


time, their OT were only coyered with 


ſtraw. If they had any — ow 
finer than ordinary, that was iefly taken 
up in ſetting off the temples of their gods; 
and when theſe _ ww 
ſtatues (for they had none till long after 
Numa's time) they were probably more fit 
to give terror than delight; and ſecmed 
rather formed ſo as to be horrible enough 
to ſtrike an awe into thoſe who worſhipped 


them, than handſome enough to invite any 


2 to look upon them for pleaſure. Their 
ſign, I ſuppoſe, was anſwerable to the 
materials they were made of; and if their 
were of earthen ware. they were rec- 

ned better than ordinary; for many of 


them were. chopt out of wood. One of 


the chief ornaments in thoſe times, both of 


the temples and private houſes, conſiſted 


in their ancient - trophies: which were 
trunks of trees of their branches, 
and fo formed into a rough kind of poſts. 
Theſe were loaded with the arms they had 
taken in war, and you may eaſily cor- 


ceive what ſort of ornaments polis 


muſt make, when half decayed by time, 
and hung about with old ruſty arms, be- 
ſmeared with the blood of their enemies. 
Rome was not then that beautiful Rome, 
whoſe very ruins. at this day are ſought af. 
ter with ſo much pleaſure: it was a ton, 


e which carried an air of terror in its appear- 


ance; and which made le ſhudder, | 


firſt entered within its 
; ; A IF 0 2 N Jbid. 
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ith the mar 0 Yes,” replied Fabius 5 


462. The Condition of the Romans in the « leave their a ry gods to the T gs * 


S'. Punic Var. a 
duch was the ſtate of this imperial city, 
when its citizens had made fo great a pro- 
in arms as to have conquered the 
r part of Italy, and to be able to en- 
page in a war with the Carthaginians ; the 
ſtrongeſt power then by land, and the ab- 
ſolute maſters by ſea. The Romans, in the 
firſt Punic war, added Sicily to their do- 
minions. In the ſecond, they greatly in- 
creaſed their ſtrength, both by ſea and 
land; and acquire a taſte of the arts and 
elegancies of life, with which till then they 
hal been totally unacquainted. For tho' 
before this they were maſters of Sicily 
(which in the ola Roman geogra hy made 
a part of Greece) and of ſeveral cities in 
the eaſtern parts of Raly, which were in- 
habited by colonies from Greece, and were 
adorned with the pictures, and ſtatues, and 
other works, in which that nation delight- 
ed. and excelled the reſt of the world fo 
much; they bad hitherto looked upon 
them with ſo careleſs an eye, that they had 
felt little or nothing of their beauty. This 
inſenfibility they preſerved ſo long, either 
from the groſſneſs of thr minds, or per- 


tines; we will have nothing to do with 
bm. 3 13 Spence 
$ 63. Mascus attacks SyrACUs "os 

and ſends all its: Picture and Statuts to 
Ro. Es. ci 


' Marcellus had indeed behav himſelf _ {| 


very differently in Sicily, æ year or two be- 


fore this ed. As he 3 | 


on the. war in that province, he | 
whale force of it againft Syracuſe.” ' There 
was at that time no one city which be- 
lenged to the Gigeks, more elegant; or 
better adorned, than the — of Syracuſe ;*- 
it abounded in the wofts of the beſt maſ- 
ters, Marcellus, when he took: the city,” 
cleared it entirely, and ſent all their ſta- 
tues and pictures to Rome. When I ſay” 
5. 1 uſe the language of the people of 
zyracuſe; who ſoon after laid a complaint 
againſt Marcella hE Ronin ſe- 
1 in which they charged him with 
ripping all their houſes and demples, an 
leaving nothing but bare walls throu FE” 
the city. Marcellus himſelf did not at all 


diſown it, but fairly conſeſſed what he had 


done: and uſed to declare, that he had 


haps from their ſuperſtition, and a dread of done (>, in order to adorn Rome, and to 


reverencing foreign deiti-s. as much as 
their own; or (which is the moſt likely of 
all) out of mere politics, and the deſire of 


roughneſs, Wy. they thought the arts a 
clegancies bf the Grecians would he but 
too apt to deſtroy. However that was, 
they generally preſerved themſelves from 
even the leaſt 7 Fu of taſte for the po- 
lite arts, pretty far into the ſecond Punic 
war; as appears by the behaviour of F 
aximus in that war, even after the. 
ſcales were turned on their ſide, When 
mat gegeral took Tarentum, he found it 
full of nches, and extremely adorned with 
. og 2 * 2 chere 
ere ſome very figs coloflt; $ of 
gods, repreſented as fighting Saint 
rebel giants. Theſe were made by ſome 


of the moſt eminent maſſers in Greece; fo 


and the Jupiter, not improbably, by Lyſi 
fen When Fabiug mas 3 che 
eib he ordered thier” niapey and plate to 
be ſent to the tteaſury at baths 
Kanes and pictures to by Jeft hebind, I 
ſecretary who attended him in Mis ſurvey, 


Vas ſomewhat ſtruck with the latgeneſs and 
Juſt. mentioned: 


de air of the figure 
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introduce a taſte for the ſine arts among 
his countrymen. | 8 


; | Such a difference of behaviour in their 
keeping up their martial ſpirit and na two greateſt leaders, ſoon occaſioned-two' | 


different parties in Rome. The old uw: 
ple in general joined in crying up-Fabiug:. 
Fabius was notrapacious, as ſome others 
were; but temperate in his conqueſts.” Iv 
what he had done, he h; not onlxe 


with that moderatig Which becomes 8 


Roman general, bit With. much pruden en 
4 foreſight. © Theſe fineries,” * they: . 
Cried, © are a pretty diverfiow for an idle 
« effeminate people: let us leave them to 
« the Greeks. The Romans dee no 
« other ornaments of life an a ſimpli- 

frtitude 


« city of manners at home, and frtitude 
« againſt. our enemies abroad. It is by 
« theſe arts that we have raiſed our.pamg Jt 


« and mall we ſuffer them-now-46 be ex- 
changed for a ſine taſte, and what they 
« call elegancꝶ of liv 

« piter, who prefi 

« the Greeks 

and let th 


„ conquer | 
other ſet, and party 
le, who wete ex 
P! 2. N * - 
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de noble works of the Grecian artiſts that 
had been ſet up for ſome time in the tem- 
ples and porticos, and all the moſt public 
| Places of the city, and who uſed frequently 
to ſpend the greateſt part of the day in 
contemplating the beauties of them, ex- 
tolled Marcellus as much for the pleaſure 
he had given them. We ſhall now,” 


faid they, no longer be reckoned among . 


* the Barbarians. That ruſt, which we 
© have been ſo long contrafting, will ſoon 
« be worn off. Other generals have con- 
<< quered our enemies, but Marcellus has 
« conquered our ignorance. We begin to 
a ſee with new eyes, and have a new wor 
« of beaatics opening before us. Let the 
« Romans be polite, as well as victorious; 
and let us to excel the nations in 
« taſte, as well as to conquer them with our 
„ arms.” Wea 

- Whichever fide was in the right, the 

y Hor Marcellus was the ſucceſsful 
dne ; for, from this point of time we may 
date the introduction of the arts into Rome. 
'The Romans by this means began to be 
fond of them; and the love of the arts is a 
paſſion, which grows very faſt in any breaſt, 
herever it is once entertai | | 
We may ſee how faſt and how greatly it 
- prevailed at Rome, by a ſpeech which old 
Cato the cenſor > in the ſenate; not 

above ſeventeen years after the taking of 
Syracuſe. He complains in it, that their 
people began to run into Greece and Aſia; 
and to be infected with a deſire of playing 
with their fine things: that as to fi 
ſpoils, there was leſs honour in taking 


than there was 41 of their be- 


ing taken by at s brought 
js ne by 25 cauſe 

its citizens, in ſpreading this taſte among 
the Romans: that be heard but too many 
daily crying up the ornaments of Coriath 
and Athens; and ridiculing the poor old 
9 zous to them; and who, he hoped, would 
ill continue ſo, n their 
FFF 

364. The Ronan Generals, in their ſeve- 
4 ral Congueſts, convey 
+  Piflures and Statues to 1. 
It was in vain too that Cato ſpoke 


int it; ſor the love of the arts pre- 

againſt it; Fe moe andre; und. 
rward th- | 

ow OY e 
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were all the mo 


empire, to 


Numbers of 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE. 


number of ſtatues and pictures, to ſet of 
their triumphs, and to adorn the city of 
Rome. It is furpriſing what "acceſſions of 
this kind were made in the compaſs of 2 
little more than half a century after Mar. 
cellus had ſet the example. The elder 
Scipio Africanus brought in a great num. 
ber of wrought vaſes from Spain and 
Africa, toward the end of the ſecond Punic 
war; and the very year after that wa 
finiſhed, the Romans entered into a war 
with Greece, the great ſchool of all the 
arts, and the chief repoſitory of moſt of the 
fineſt works that ever were produced by 
them. It would be endleſs to mention all 
their acquiſitions from hence; I ſhall only 


put you in mind of ſome of the moſt con. 
ſiderable. 


Flaminius made a great ſhew 
both of ſtatues and vaſes in his triumph 
over Philip king of Macedon ; but he was 
much exceeded by Emilius, who reduced 
that kingdom into a province. ZAmilius's 
triumph laſted three days ; the firſt of which 
was wholly taken up in bringing in the 
fine ſtatues he had ſelected in his expedi- 
tion; as the chief ornament of the ſecond 
conſiſted of vaſes and ſculptured veſſels of 
all ſorts, by the moſt eminent hands. Theſe 
choſen things, culled 
from the collection of that ſucceſſor of 
Alexander the Great; for as to the infe- 
rior ſpoils of no leſs than ſeventy Grecian 
2 Amilius had left them all to his 

iery, as not worthy to appear among 
the ornaments of his 4 Not many 
years after this, the young Scipio Africa. 
nus (the perſon who 1s celebrated for 
his polite taſte of all the Romans hitherto, 
and who was ſcarte exceeded by any one 


of them in all the ſucceedi es) de- 
1 ne 


ſtroyed Carthage, and transfer, 
the chief ornaments of that eity, which 
had ſo _— fair ſon being the ſeat of 
ome, which ſoon became un- 
doubtedly ſo. Nis muſt have been a val 
acceſſion : that 'great man, who 
was as juſt in his actions às he was elegant 
In his taſte, did not bring all the fineſt of 
his ſpoils to Rome, but leſt a great part of 
— 5 in 1 from Wee hey had for- 
merly taken by the Carthaginians. 
The very fame I that Seipio freed 
Rome from its moſt dangerous rival, Cu- 
FE. 
$ pio Was e 
2d taſte) added Ackaia to the Rom 
ſtate; and ſacked, among ſeveral others 
the famous city of Corinth, which had ber! 


the greateſt long looked upon as' one of the principl 
3 'S . 


* 


* 


BOOK H. CLASSICAL AND HISTORICAL. aig 
of reſervoirs of the fineſt works of art. He in all Sicily; which he did not ſee; nor any 
of cleared it of all its beauties, without know- one he liked, which he did not take away 
of ing any thing of them: even without know- from its owner. What he thus got, he ſer 
g ing, that an old Grecian ſtatue was better into Italy. Rome wag the cëntre both @# | 
A, than a new Roman one. He uſed, how- their ſpoils in war, of their rapines itt 
* erer, the ſureſt method of not being miſ- peace: and if many of their prætors and 
taken; for he took all indifferently as they proconſuls ated but in half ſo abandoned 
" ane in his way; and brought them off in a manner as this Verte a to have 
f ſuch quantities, that he alone is ſaid to done, it is very probable that Rome was 
0 jare filled Rome with flatues and pictures. more enriched in all theſe fort of things 


Was Thus, partly from the taſte, and partly from ſecretly by their governors, than it had been. 


1 the yanity of their generals, in leſs than openly by their generals. 8 
he ſeventy years time (reckoning from Mar- 


2 be Methods made e of in drawing 
cellus's taking of Syracuſe to th year in $ 654 | n 
by which Carthage — deſtroyed) Italy was * Works 6.4 the beſt ancient Artijts in 
* furniſhed with the nobleſt productions of . .w- „ e e 
* the ancient artiſts, that before lay ſcattered There was another method of 1 | 
; all over Spain, Africa, Sici'y, and the reſt ing theſe treaſures at Rome, nat {@ infa: 
oph of Greece. Sylla, beſide many others, mous as this, and not ſo glorious as the 
added vaſtly to them afterwards ; icu- former. What I mean, was the cuſtom of 
n. larly by his taking of Athens, and by his the Zdiles, when they exhibited their 
Ds geſts in Aſia; where, by his too great public games, of adorning the theatres and 
lich indulgence to his armies, he made taſte and other places where they were performed, 
he rapine a general thing,” even among the with great numbers of flatues and pictures: 
common 


wy ers, as it had been, fora long which they bought” up or borrowed, for 
* time, among their leaders. that purpoſe, all over Greece, and ſome- 
. In this manner, the firſt conſiderable ac- times even from Aſia, Scaurus, in parti- 


heſe quifitions were made by their peg cular, in his zdileſhip, had no leſs than 
led armies; and they were carried on by the three thouſand ſtatues and relievos for tha 
77 perſous ſent out to govern their provinces, mere ornamenting of the ſtage, in a thea- 
when conquered. As the behaviour of theſe tre built only for four or five days. This 
mf in their governments, in general, was one was the ſame Scaurus who (whiltt he was 
is eee on the Roman nation, in the ſame office too) brought to Rome 
ong we muſt not expect a full account of their all the pictures of Sicyon, which had been 
* tranlactions in dhe old hiſtorians, who treat ſo long one of the moſt eminent ſchools ian 
) WY particularly of the Roman affairs: for ſuch Greece for painting; in lieu of debte ow «' 
| for of theſe that remain to us, are either Ro- ing, or pretended to be owed, from that 
1 mans themſelves, or elſe Greeks who were city to the Roman people. Of INN 
road too much attached to the Roman intereſt, From theſe public methods- of drawi 
* to ſpeak gut the whole truth in this affair, the works of the beſt ancient artiſts i % 
Ave But uu we cannot have fully from their Illy, it grew at length to be a part of pri- 
ph < own hiſtorians, may be pretty well ſupplied vate luxury, affected by almoſt 28 
1 0 from other hands. A poet of their own, that could afford it, to adorn their houſes, , 
wha who ſeems to have been a very honeſt man, their porticos, and their gardens, with the 
1— 


has ſet the rapaciouſneſs of their go » beſt ſiatues and pictures they could procue 
in general in a very ſtrong light; as out af Greece or Afia. None went earlier 
cero has ſet forth that of Verres in parti- into this taſte, than the family of the Lu- 


5; i cular, as If we may judge-of culli icularly Luci x 
ar, A y judge of culli, and cularly Lucius Lucullus, | 

whe tate e by char af f yo Who carried on the war againſt Mithrl= - 
| for vernor of Sicily, they were more like mon- dates. He was remarkable for his ldd 
3 ers and harpies, tan men. For that the arts and politth learning even from iz 

freed public robber {as CWcero calls him, more child; and in the latter part of his life 

Car than once) hunted over every corner of his 2 himſelf ap ſo much to collections f 
able BY and, ith 4 couple of finders: (one 4 this kind, that Pluthrch reckons it among 
ge Greek painter, and the other {fatoary of bis follies, « As T am ſpeaking of ie 
>= I de fame nation) to get together his collec- faults (ſays that hiſtorian in his-Jife) I 
hers, uon; and was fo curious and fo rapacious ſhould not omit his vaſt baths, and 
Ideen "I ſcareli, that Cicero ys, there was for walking; or his gardens — 8 

W dt a gem, ne, or felievo, or picture, much more ificent than an is time 


þ 
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at Rome, and equal to any in the luxurious fireets; with an addition of ſome of | 
25 that followed? nor his exceſſive fond - ftatuss in 1 5 N 
8 


for ſtatues and ns which he got 
from all parts, to adorn his works and gar- 
_ at 3 = exp nce; and with 
vaſt ric e together i 
the Mithridatic was.” re were — 
ral other families which fell about that 
time into the ſame ſort of exceſs; and, 
among the reſt, the Julian, - The firſt em- 
peror, who was of that family, was a great 


* 


of old gems, as his ſueceſſor, Au „ was 
of Corinthian vaſes. 8 

This may be called the firſt age of the 
flouriſhing of che politer arts at * z or 


rather the age in which they were in 
duced there: for the people in this peri 
_ werechiefly taken up in grain fine things, 
and bring] — ge er. There were 
perhaps ſome particular perſons in it of a 
very good taſte: but in general one may 
ſay, there was rather a love, than any great 
knowledge of their . beauties, during this 
age, among the Romans. They were 
brought to in the firſt part of it, in 
ter numbers than can be eafily con- 


+ geerved; and in ſome time, every body be- 
oy to look upon them . Tho 
Elke was continually augmenting af- 
from the ſeveral methods I. | Fug 
mentioned; and I doubt net but a 
taſte would have been a general thi 
among them much earlier than it was, 
jt not been for the frequent convulſions in 
. _ *their ſtate, and the perpernal ftruggies of 
ſome great man or other to get the reins 
of government into his hands, Theſe con- 
tinned quite from Sylla's time to theyefa- 
HBliſhment of the ſtate under Auguſths. 
The | pps times that then ſucceeded, 
4 e encouragement which was given 


by that emperor to all the arts, afforded 


- 


« fine-works that were got together at Rome 
in the age before, and toperſet e 
An all the elegancits of life. The artiſts, 

ho were then much invited to Rome, 
worked in a ſtyle greatly {gperior to what 
-{ that it is Inder uſtus that we may 
ſculpture and painting, as well as of poetry. 
- Auguſtys changed the Whole = non 
of, itſelf; he found it ill built, and 


aauld boaſt before his time, and ſet 
- thoſe buildings, and even che common 
| abs $A 


„ ) * 


- 


collector; and, in 8 was ag fond 
uc 


© 


: they had done even gp Cæſar's time: 
5 2 ſecond, and moſt perfect age of ha 


| all works laid in; under the 


966. Decline of the Arts, Bh. 
quence, oetry, upon the Death 


On the death of Auguſtus, though the 


arts, and the taſte for them, did not ſuffer * 


ſo great a change, as appeared immedi- 

y in the taſte of eloquence and try, 
= chang Sp wg red a g deal. 
; Ae 2 r 
ym y between po ite arts, which 
makes them languiſh and flouriſh 1 * 
The ſame circumſtances are either kind or 
—— 1 all of 88 favour of 
| us, the tranquillity of his reign, 
was as a ren 
vourable that made them bud forth 
and iſh; and the ſour reign of Tibe- 
rius, was Ws a ſudden froft that checked 
their growth, and at laſt killed all their 
beauties. The vanity, and tyranny, and 
diſturbances of the times that followed, 
gave the finiſhing ſtroke to ſculpture as 
well as eloquence, and to painting as well 
as poetry. The Greek artiſts at Rome 
were not ſo ſoon or ſo much infected by 


the bad taſte of the court, as the Roman 


2 — — but 1 reached them too, 
ug ower and more impereeptible 
degrees. Indeed what elſe could be ex- 
pected "_ ſuch a 22 of 1 
rius, Caligula, an For theſe 
were the emperors ade We reigns the 
arts to lan and they ſuffered 
influence, that 


fo much from their 
the Roman writers ſoon aftgr them ſpeak 
of all the arts as being bronght to a very 
low ebb. They talk of their ing ex- 


tremely fallen in general ; and as fo paint- 
ing, in particular, they repreſent it as in 2 


moſt feeble and dying condition. The ſe- 


the Romans full leiſure to contemplate the = ries © many good emperors, which hap- 


pen after Domitian, gave ſome ſpirit 
again to the arts; but ſoon after the An- 
tonines, they all declined,apace, and, by 
the time of the thirty ty hes, were quite 
fallen, ſo as never to riſe again under any 
fature Roman, e . 
Von may ſee Naht two accounts [ 


ve given you of the Roman poetry, and 
of 8 that the great periods of 


their riſe, their flouriſhing, and their de- 


eline, agree very ye! ; 2nd, as it were, 
.tally with one another. Their ſtyle was 


with buiſdings, extremely finer than er and a vaſt collection of fine 


firſt period, or in 
the times of the republic: In the 1 
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BOOK Il, CLASSICAL AND HISTORICAL 4 
. or the Au age, their writers and ar- orator a finer field than Demoſthenes in his 
b tiſts were in their higheſt perſection; Olynthiacs and Philippics, which are his 
and in the third, from Tiberius to the An- capital orations; and, no d to the no- 
tonines, nx both began to languiſh; and bleneſs of the ſubject, and to that integrity 
then revived a little; and at laſt ſunk to- and public ſpirit which eminently breathe,” 
tally together. | in them, they are indibted for much of 
In comparing the deſcriptions of their their merit. The ſubjeR is, to rouze the 
— with the works of art, I ſhould there - indignation of his gal i 
+ fore chuſe to omit all the Roman poets af- 2 Macedon, the public enemy of the 
ter the Antonines. Among them all, there libei | | | 
is perhaps no one whoſe omiſſion need be 2 the inſidious meaſures, by which 
, except that of Claudian; and that crafty ince endeavoured to lay them 
even as to him it may be conſidered, that aſleep to danger. In the proſecution of 
he wrote when the true knowledge of the this, we ice him taking every proper 
arts was no more; and when the true taſte method to —_— le, renowned for 
of poetry was ſtrangely corrupted and loſt; juſtice, humanity and valour, but in many 
even if we were to judge of it by his own . inſtances become corrupt and degegerate. 
writings only, which are extremely better He boldly taxes them with their venality, 
than any of the poets long before and long their indolence, and indifference to the 
after him. It is therefore much better to public cauſe; while, at the ſame time, with _ 
confine one's ſelf to the three great ages, all the art of an orator, he recals the 
than to run fo far out of ongis way for a glory of their anceſtors to their thoughts, 
ſingle poet or wo; whoſe authorities, after ſhews them that they are ſtill a flouriſhing - i 
all, muſt be very diſputable, and indeed and a powerful people, the natural protec- 


ſcarce of any weight. Spence. tors of the liberty of Greece, and who 
i v . wanted only the inclination to exert them - 
$ 67. On Demos THIN es. ſelves, in order to make Philip tremble. 


I ſhall not ſpend any time upon the cir= With his cotemporary orators, who were 
cumſtances of Demoſthenes's life ; they are in Philip's intereſt, and who perſuaded the 
well known. The ſtrong ambition which ws to peace, he keeps no meaſures, _ 

| he diſcovered to excel in the art of ſpeak - but plainly reproaches them as the betr 
ing; the unſuceeſsfulneſs of his firſt at- ers of their country. He not only promp 
_ tempts; his unwearied perſeverance in ſur- to vigorous conduct, but he lays dowa the 
mounting all the — that aroſe plan of that conduct; he enters into par- 
from his perſon and addreſs ; his ſhutting ticulars; and points out, with great ex- 
himſelf up in ® cave, that he might ſtudy actneſs, tnagneaſures of execution. This 
with leſs Jie gion 3 his declaiming by the is the {train of theſe orationz. They are 
 ſea-ſhore, that he might accuſtom himſelf ſtrongly animated; and full of the impe- 
to the noiſe of a tumultuous aſſembly, and tuoſity and fire of public ſpirit. They 
with pebbles in his mouth, that he might proceed in a continued train of induQtions, 
correct a defect in his ſpeech; his practiſ- 8 and — ute. x 
ing at home with a 2 ſword hanging on ſound reaſon. The figures which 
over his ſhoulder, that he might check an he uſes, are never ſought after; but al- 
ful motion, to whick he was ſub- ways riſe from the ſubject. He employs 
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ject; all thoſe circumſtances,” which we, them ſparingly indeed; for . ſalgndour and 0 
learn from Plutarch, are very encouraging Ornament. are not the diſtinctions of this - * 
to ſuch as ſtudy Eloquence, as they orator's compoſition. It is an energy of 
by how far art and application may avail, for thought, peculiar to himſelf, which forme 
ite acquiring an-excellence which natureſeem- his character, and | ſets him above all 
any ed unwilling to grant us. Blair. others. He appears to attend much mare 
5 2 e to things than to words. We forget the» © 
s | 968. DzmosTHaINES iaitated the man- orator, and think of the bu He 
d h Bloguence of PRI. warms the mind, and impels to action. 
s of Dieſpiſing the affected and florid man- He has no parade and. oſtentation; nome · | 
de- ner-which the rhetoricians of that age fol- thods of inſinuation; no- lahoured intro-—- | 
ere, lowed, Demoſthenes returned to the for- Auctions; but is like à man full of his ſub- | 
was tibleand manly eloquence of Pericles; and ject, whos after e audienge, b | 
fine hd. vehemence form the princi- a ſentence: #f two for hearing plain truths 
x in pal of his Style. Neyer had enters disk on buligeſs.. - '* 51. | 
and, F Denn ne 3 ibs: iu d 9. 
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tage, when con 


was in queſtion, are 1 
r 
general, -ſupport ereas De- 
- moſthenes is 2 torrent, that nothing can 
' reſiſt. He bears down his antagoniſt with 
violence; he draws his character in the 


tions and 
have been uncommonly 
5 ardent; which, from the 


u. 


| $ 69. — | contraſted: with 


I Ascnlnts. 
Demoſthenes appears to t advan- 
| with ZEſchines; in 
the celebrated oration « pro Corona.” 
- Eſchines was his rival in buſineſs, and 


perſonal enemy; and one of the moſt diſ- 


tinguiſhed orators of that age. But when 


we read the two orations, Æſchines is fee- 


ble in compariſon of Demoſthenes, and 
makes much leſs impreſſion on the mind. 
His reaſonings concerning the law that 
very ſubtile ; 
againſt Demoſthenes is 


ſtrongeſt colours; and the particular merit 
of that oration is, that all the deſcriptions 


in it are highly pictureſque. There runs 
e a ſtrain of magnanimity and 
1151 


high ur: the orator ſpeaks with that 
ſtrength and conſcious dignity which great 


* 


actions and public ſpinit alone inſpire. 


Both orators uſe great liberties with one 
another; and, in general, that unreftrain- 


ed licence which ancient manners permit- 


cd, even to the length of abuſive names 


and downright ſcurrility, as appears both 
bere and in Cicero's Philippics, hurts and 

_ offends a modern ear. What thoſe ancient 

- orators gained by ſuch a manner in point 


of freedom and boldneſs, #s more than 


' * compenſated by want of dignity; which 


greater decency of modern 
. RY 2x: on 
$ 70. On the Style DEMOGTHEZN IG. 


ſeems to give an advantage, in this re- 
| \ 6 the 


Te Style of Demoſthenes is ſtrong and 
3 . 


ugh ſometimes, it muſt not be 
diſſembleg, barſh and abrupt. His words 
are very expreſſive; his arrangement is 


fm and wanly; and, tho' far from bein 
unmufical, yet it ſeems difficult to find in 


him that ſtudied, but concealed number, 


$ 1 and rhythmus, which ſome of the ancient 
critics are fond of attributing to him. 


Negligent of thoſe leſſer graces, one would 
rather conceive him to have aimed at that 
ſublime which lies in ſentiment. His ac- 
pronunciation are recorded to 


that is ſplendid. in oratory. 
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auſtere, rather-than the gentle kind, He 


is, on every occaſion, grave, ſerious, paſ- 
fionate; takes every thing on à high tone; 
never lets himſe}f down, nor attempts any 
thing like pleaſan If any fault can be 
found in his admirable eloquence, it is, that 
he ſometimes borders on the hard and dry. 
He may be thought to want ſmoothneſs and 
grace; which Dionyſius of Halicarnafiry 
attributes to his imitating too cloſely the 
manner of 'Thucydides, who was his preat 
model for Style, and whoſe biſtory ei 
ſaid to have written eight times over with 
his own hand. But theſe defects are far 
more than compenſated, by that admira- 
ble and maſterly force of maſculine elo- 
quence, which, as it overpowered all who 
heard it, cannot, at this day, be read with- 
out emotion. Ks 

After the days of Demoſthenes, Greece 


loſt her Hherty, eloquence of courſe lan- 
guiſhed, and relapſc in into the feeble 
manner introduced by the Rhetoricians and 


Sophiſts. Demetrius Phalerius, who lived 
in the next to Demoſthenes, attained 
indeed ſome r, but he is repreſent- 
ed to us as a flowery, rather than a per- 
ſuaſive ſpeaker, who aimed at grace n. 
ther than ſubſtance. « Delectabat Athe- 


« nienſee, "ſays Cicero, i 
n. — 11 
4 nians, rather than warmed them.” And 
after this time, we hear of no more Gre- 
clan orators of any note. Lid. 
| $ 71., On Gekas. 
The object in this period moſt worthy 
to draw our attention, is Cicero himſelf; 
whoſe name alone ſuggeſts every = 
ith the hil- 


tory. of his life, and with his character, 23 
a man and a politician, we have not 2t 
re any direct concern. We conſider 

im only as an eloquent z and, in 
this view, it is our buſineſs to remark bot: 
his virtues, and his defects, if he bas any. 
His virtues are, beyond controverſy, emi- 
nently great. In all bis orations there i 
high art. He begins; generally, with a re- 
gular exordium; and with much prepari- 


tion and infinuation prepoſſeſſes the hearen, 
their affections. Hi 


and ſtudies to gain r 
IS Ins 
ran | t nety. 

- — — of Demol- 


is indeed more clear 
is thenes; and this is one advantage whic 
he has over him. We find cy thing in 


— 5 . — to Coin 


. and in moving, eſpecially the ſofter paſ- 
» ions, he is very ſucceſsful, * No man, that 
ever wrote, knew the power and force of 
words better than 2 2 
with the greate u 3 

— * the — of 33 pe 
curious and exact to the higheſt degree. 
He is always full and flowing, never ab- 
rupt. He is a great amplifier of every 
jet; magnificent, and in his ſenti- 
ments highly moral, His manner is on 
the whole diffuſe, yet it is often happily 
varied, and ſuited-to the ſubject. In his 
four orations, for inſtance, againſt Cati- 
line, the tone and ſtyle of each of them, 
ticularly the firſt and laſt, is very dif- 
t, nal - accommodated with a great 

- deal of judgment to the occaſion, and the 
fituati6n in which they were ſpoken. When 
a great public obje& rouſed his mind, and 


eece demanded indignation and force, he de- 
lan- parts conſiderably from cha looſe and de- 
ebſe -clamatory manner to which he inclines at 
and other times, and becomes exceedingly cc- 
ived t and vehement. This is the caſe in 
ned is orations againſt Anthony, and in thoſe 
ſent- too againſt Verres and Catiline. Blair. 
4 | 
* | $-72. . DefeHs of Cicuto. 
iche⸗ -P with thoſe high qualities 
uam which Cicero poſſeſſes, E not exempt 
the. from certain defects, of which it is neceſ- 
And fary to take notice. For the Ciceronian 
Gre- Eloquence is a pattern ſo dazzling by its 
id, beauties, thay if not 8 w * ac- 
cu and judgment, it is apt to betray 
bs ry 2 faulty imitation; and 
thy I am of opinion, that it has ſomstimes 
elf; produced this effect. In moſt of his ora - 
"my tions, eſpecially thoſe compoſed in the 
Hil- earlier part of his life, there is too 
7. 45 art; even carried the length of often | 
* 1 There is too viſible a parade of eloquence. 
der He ſeems often to aim at obtaining ad- 
, in miration, rather than at operating con- 
bol! vickion, by what he ſays. Hence, on 
an. ſome occaſions, he is ſhowy, rather than 
emi- ſolid; and diffuſe, where he ought to have 
re 1 been preſſing, His ſentences are, at all 
arc- Ul times, round and ſonorous; they cannot 
n de accuſed of monotony, for they poſſeſs 
ren, variety of cadence; but, from too great 
His © a ſtudy of magnificence, he is ſometimes 
E ar. - deficient in ftrength. On all occaſions, 
thod whete there is the leaſt room for it, he is 
mo _ Fall of hiniſelf, His great actions, and the 
* *. ral ſervices which he bad performed to 
Ins Country, apologize is in part; 
ob ancient manners, too, impoſed fewer re- 
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ſtraints from the fide of decorum; but, 


He rolls them 


Corruptæ Eloquentiæ.“ 


duence; 


Book of Quin 
count is given of the diſputes between 
theſe twy parties; and of the Rhodian, or 


even after theſe allowances made, Cicero's 
oſtentation of himſelf cannot be wholly 
palliated; and his orations, indeed all his 
works, leave on our minds the impreſſion 
of a good man, but withal, of a vain man. 

The defects which we have now taken 
notice of in Cicero's eloquence, were not 
unobſerved by his own cotemporaries. 
This we learn from Quinctilian, and from 
the author of the dialogue, «de Cauſis 


are informed c 
« elumbem,” broken 
« Suorum temporum 


ed him, « frattum et 
and enervated. 
homines,” 
Quinctiljan, “ inceſſere audebant eum ut 
« tumidiorem & Aſianum, et redundan- 
« tem, et in itionibus nimium, et in 


« ſalibus aliquandd frigidum, & in com- 


« poſitione fractum et exultantem, & pe- 
« ne viro molliorem“ .“ Theſe cenfures 
were undoubtedly carried too, far; and ſa- 
vour of malignty and perſonal enmity. 
They ſaw- his defects, but they aggravated 
them; and the ſource of theſe aggrava- 
tions can be traced to the difference which 


prevailed in Rome, in Cicero's days; be- 


tween two t ies, with reſpect to 


eloquence, the Attici,” and the A- 


cc fin. The former, who called them- 
ſelves the Attics, were the patrons of what 
they conceiv 


m accuſed Cicero as having 
as leaning to the florid Afiatic manner. 
In ſeveral of his rhetorical works, 1 


=> his „ Orator ad Brutumy?”” Ci- 
c 


in his turn, endeavours to e 
this ſect, as ſubſtituting a frigid and jeune 
manner, in place of the true Attic elo- 

and contends, that his own com · 

the real Attic 
hapter of the laſt 
tan's Inſtitutions, a full ac- 


poſition was formed u 
Style. In the tenth 


middle manner between the Atties and the 
Aſiatics. Quinctilian himſelf declares on 
Cicero's-ſide; and, whether it be At- 
tic or Aſiatic, prefers the full, the copious, 
and the auchn ß ſtyle. He concludes 


with this very juſt obſervation: „ Plures 


. ce His | ri » | 1 to ” . h 
« him as ſwelling, redundant, and Afiatic ; too 


frequent in repetitions; in his attempts to- 
* 1 0 wit EN in the ſtrain 
Dol his com tion, feeble, tory, and wore - 
© effeminate than became 2 ma. “ 


E 4 .« eſt 


Brutus we 


ſays 


to be the chaſte,” ſimple, 
and natural ſtyle of eloquence; from which 


a 4 „ os 5 | , 
R 3 238. 88 
„ ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSB.'' c. 
« eſt querere, ad quam recturus ſe fit ora- ther all the qualities, without the leall ex. 


tor; cum omnis ſpecies, quz modò reta ception, that form a perfect orator, and to 
2 oft, habeat « hers ho enim, ut res excel equally in each of thoſe qualities, i; 


' « exiget, omnibus; nee pro cauſa modd, not to be expected {rom the limited powers 
- « fed pro partibus cauſæ . Blair. of human genius. The higheſt degree of 
o trength is, I ſuſpeR, never found united 
«+ {I 73: Compariſon of Cicero and with the higheſt | of ſmoothneſs and 
* ©” "DgMosSTHEXEsS. ; ornament:, equal attentions to both are 
£4 fS 1 ER EO Nt . incompatible; and the genius that carries 
On the ſubject of comparing Cicero 
and Demoſthenes, much has be.n ſaid by 
critical writers. The different manners of gour, For there plainly lies the charac- 
* theſe two princes' of eloquence, and the teriſlical difference between theſe two ce- 
. diſtinguiſhing characters of each, are ſo 1,Þ,11.9 orators. | 
ſtronghy marked in their writings, that the It is a diſadvantage to Demoſthenes, 
. compariſon is, in many reſpects, obvious that, beſides his conciſeneſs, which ſome- 
and eaſy. The character of Demoſthenes times produces obſcurity, the language, 


is vigour and auſterity; that of Cicero is in which he writes, is lefs familiar to moſt 


ornament to its utmoſt length, is not of 
ſuch a kind, as can excel as much in vi- 


.. gentleneſs. and infinuation, In the one, of us than the Latin, and that we are leſs 2 
Fou find more manlineſs; in the other, acquainted with the Greek antiquities than paſ 
more ornamept. The one is more harſh, we are with the Roman. We read Cice- fro1 
but more ſpirited and cogent; the other ro wich more eaſe, and of courſe with more fo 
mare agreeable, but withal, looſer and pleaſure. Independentof this circumſtance dey 
. weaker, 33 too, he is no doubt, in himſelf, a more aft; 
T 0 account for this difference, without agreeable writer than the other. But not- 19: 
any prejudice to Cicero, it has been ſaid, withſtanding this advantage, I am of opi- ſhe 
>; that we muſt lock to the nature of their nion, that were the ſtate in danger, or ſome evi 
different auditories;; that the gefined Athe- great public intereſt at flake, which drew net 
mans followed with eaſe. the conciſe and the ſerious attention of men, an oration in bif 
. - convincing eloquence of Demoſthenes; but the ſpirit and ſtrain of Demoſthenes would m3 
dat a manner more popular, more flowery, have more weight, and produce greater ef- the 
And declamatory, was * in ſpeaking fects, than one in the te manner is 
1:0 the Romans, a . leſs acute, and Were Demoſthenes's Philippies ſpoken in tr 
| -.  lefs acquainted with the arts of ſpeech. a Btiſh aſſembly, in a ſimiſar conjuncture tra 
Baut this is not ſatisfactory. For we mult. of affairs, they would convince and per- Dj 
+ obſerve, that the Greek orator ſpoke much ſuade at this day. The rapid ſtyle, the 
+ - oftener before a mixed muliitude, than the vehement reaſoning, the diſdain, anger, Be: 
- Roman. - Almoſt all the public Duſineſs of boldneſs, freedom, which perpctually | 
Athens was tranſacted in popular aſſemblies. animate them, would render their ſuc- TH 
_ - The common people were his hearers, and cf: e. any modern aſſembly. an 
his judges. Whereas Cicero generally ad- Shruettion w theg the ſame can be ſaid of ſer 
_ dreſſed himſelf to the / Patres Conſcripti,”* Cicero's orations; whoſe eloquence, how- 0 
or, in criminal trials, 3% the Prætor, and ever dd, and however well ſuited to 40 
me Select Judges; and it cannot be ima- the Roman taſte, yet borders oftencr on «| 
-  gined, that the perſony of higheſt rank and declamation, and is more remote from the 4 
” * eee * rl more manner in * we now Tape? to hear * 
. | diffuſe manner of plea n the com- real buſineſs and canſes of importance 
mon citizens of Athens, 1 order to make treated. . # Ss oh of 
',- them underſtand the cauſe, or reliſh the In comparing Demoſthenes and Cicero, 4 
ſpeaker. Perhaps we ſha'l come nearer moſt of the French critics incline to give 2 
ue truth, by obſerying, that to unite toge- the preference to the latter. P. Rapin the 2 
+ . 2 5 ? — 7 n Jeſuit, in the parallels Which he has +: « 
2 ” uence adrnits of ferent ; en N ö 4 
Fr nne 
| „ / tudement T.concur with. Mr. Davi 1 
+ bat eoſin fee ory fr SEL cn, LEI apes Eee, Hep, Nl 
-_ 1 1 [accortling 2s pd reumſtances 1 ** wig; that, of all . A 
_ i quirs, will employ them all ; ſaiting them not moge wit -Demuſthetics perten us « 
l omly ta the cauſe or ſubject of which he treats, ' which Approagh the neareſt to e. * 


by | | | leis " " tun, 8 
ee 


and 


ever, with giving the 


, © roit ſortir de ſoig et ne. voir que la 


and Roman writers, uniformly decides in 
favour of the Roman. For the preference 
which he gives to Cicero, he aſſigns, and 
lays ſtreſs on one reaſon of a nn extra- 
ordinary nature; viz. that 7 

could not poſſibly have ſo complete an in- 
ſight as Cicero into the manners and paſ- 
fions of men; Why ?—Becauſe he had not 


che advantage of peruſing Ariſtotie's trea- 


tiſe of Rhetoric, wherein, ſays our critic, 
he has fully laid open that myſtery: and, 
to ſupport this weighty argument, he en- 
ters into a controverſy with A. Gellius, in 
order to prove that Ariſtotle's Rhetoric 
was not publiſhed till after Demoſthenes 
had ſpoken, at leaſt, his moſk;conſiderable 
orations. Nothing can be more childiſh. 
Such orators as Cicero and Demoſthenes, 
derived their knowledge of the human 
paſſions and their power of moving them, 


from highgr ſources than any treatiſe of 
rhetoric. One French critic has indeed 


departed from 'the common track; a 

after beſtowing on Cicero thoſe juſt praiſes, 
to which the conſent of ſo many ages 
ſhews him to be entitled, concludes, bow- 
palm to Demoſthe- 
des. This is Fenelon, the famous arch- 
ſhop of Cambray, and author of Tele- 
machus ; himſelf, ſurely, no enemy to all 
the graces and flowers of compoſition. It 
is in his Reflections on Rhetotic and Poe- 
try; that he givgs this judgment; a ſmall 
tract, commonly publiſhe1 along with his 
Dialogues on Eloquence“. Theſe dia- 
log nes and reflections are particularly 


worthy of peruſal, as containing, I think, 


* As his expreſſions are remarkably happy 
and ait, the patſaga here referred to de- 
”_ to be inſerted. 
. 9 
* ron. Je proteſte que perſonne n'admire plus 
« Ciceron que je fais. II embellit tout ce qu'il 
« touche. 
des moty ce qu un autre n'en ſauroit faire. II 
« aje ne fai combien de fortes-d'eſprits: Il ett 
meme court, & vehement, toutes les fois qu'il 
« yeut - Peftre.; contre Catiline, contre Verres, 
contre Antoine, Mais on remarque quelque 
«* parure dans ſons diſcours. L'art y eft merveil- 
x; mais on 1'entrevoit.* L'orateur en pen- 
nt au falut de la republique, ne. s' oublie pas. 
et ne ſe laiſle pas oublier. , Demoſthene 


- 


* Ne: cherche point. le beau; il le ſans 

* nel It eft au- deſſus de Fadtniratio I 
ſert de la parole, comme un homme modeſte 
*d fon habit, pour ſe couvrir. II tonne z it 
* fondroyg. Gelb un torrent qui entraine tout. 
* On ne peut le criziquer, parcequ'on eft ſaiſi. 
00 polite atix hoſes qu'il dit, & abn I ſes pa- 
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emoſthenes ' 


Demoſthene me paro t ſuperieur a Cice-' 


It fait honneur à la parole. Il fait 


S chat belongs to 


* 


® 


the juſteſt ideas on the ſubjeR, that are 

to be met with in any modern critical 

$ 74. On the: Means of improving in 
- .  ELoquance. 5 

Next to moral qualifications, what, in 
the ſecond place, is moſt neceſſary to an 

orator, is a fund of knowledge. Much is 
this inculcated by Cicero and Quinctilian: 

« Quod omnibus diſciplinis et artibus de- 
te bet eſſe inſtructus Grator. By which 
they mean, that he ought to have what 

we call a Liberal: Education; and to be 
formed by à regular ſtudy of philoſophy, 
and the polite arts, We muſt never for- 
Scribendi rectè, ſapere eft & principium & fog, 

. Good ſenſe and knowledge are the foiin- 
dation of all good ſpeaking. There ig no 
art that can teach one to be eloquent, ia 
any ſpheyg, without a ſufficient acquaint- 
ance with what belongs to that ſphere ;-or _ 
if there wn art that made ſuch pre- 

. tenſions, it u dald be mere quackery, like 
the pretenſidſ of the ſophiſts of old, to 
teach their diſeiples to ſpeak for and againſt 
every ſubject; and would be deſervedly 

: 2 by all wiſe men. Attention to 

ſtyle, to compoſition, and all the arts of 
ſpeech, can only aſſiſt an orator in ſetting 

olf, to advantage, the ſtock of materials 
which he poſſeſſes; but the ſtock, the ma- 
terials themſelves, muſt be brought from 
other quarters than rhetoric. He WhO 
is to plead at the bit, muſt make himſelf 
thoroughly maſter of the knowledge of the 
law); of all the learning and experience 


ne crains pas dire, g that can be uſeful in his profeſſion, for ſup- 


rting a cauſe, or convincing a judge. 
who is to 2 from the pulpit, muſt 
apply himſelf cloſely to the ſtudy of divi- 
nity, of practical religion, of morals, of hy. 
man nature; that he may be rich in all 
the topics both of inſtruction and of per- 
ſuaſion. He who would fit himſelf for be- 
ing a member of the ſupreme council of 
the nation, or of any public aſſembly, muſt 
be thoroughly _— with the buſineſs 
tuck aſſembly; he muſt 


« roles. On Je perd de vue. On reſt" occups 

% que ds Philippe qui envabit tout. Je ſuis 
„ charme de ces deux orateurs : mais j, que 

'« je ſuis moins touché de Fart infini, de la 
«© magnifique A de Cictron, que de la 
« rapide finzplicis. ds Demoſthenc,” 1-1 


ſtudy 


* 


4 the forms of court, the courſe of pro- 
cedure; and muſt attend minutely to all 
| the facts that may be the ſubject of queſ- 

tion or * . 
Befides the knowled t is 

Jongs to that — wed yes rp 

himſelf, a public ſpeaker, if ever he ex- 


pets to be eminent, muſt make himſelf 


acquainted, as far as his neceſſary occypa- 
tions allow, with the general circle of po- 
lite literature. The itudy of pager my 
de uſeful to him on _— occa 2 
embelliſning his ſtyle, for ting dei 
images, or agreeable —— The tudy of 
hiſtory may be ſtill more uſeful to him; as 

_. the knowledge of facts, of eminent charac- 
ters, and of the courſe of human affairs, 
Place on many occaſions *. * ang are few 
eee = of public ſpeaking, inwhich 
one will not derive aſſiſtance from culti- 
vated taſte, and extenſive -knowled 

They will often yield him materials 

proper ornament; ſometimes, for a 

ment and real uſe. A defici y of know- 
edge , even in 2 e 


5 reflly his own 
him wo many en and — 
be — rivals a . 


5 75. 4 Habit 2 iT 
CHER. to recommend, in the third 
not only the attainment of uſeful 


_ - knowledge, but a habit of application and 


. nd Without this, it 1s le to 
2 
. er is by a ſort 


growth, that ny 


guiſhed , or: r, or {| 
n any y. S 


eee r e e 
— od h diſcontinued, that emi- 


3 e No; it can be at- 


+ tained only means-of regular induſtry, 
7. mgt?2 cy wt 
erted on 


nion of his own 


believe E Avery ration 


as — in * finiſtied mo- 
| can ſelect, it not be forgotten, 
re. are always ſome things impro 


2 . 

- © emplorum copiz, cum veterum, tum etiam no- 

| „ yorum z aded ut non mods uz conſcripta ſunt 

« hiſtoriis,. aut ſermonibus velut per manus tra- 

* . dita, queque quotidie agumur, debeat nöſſe; 
verum ne ea quidem quæ a. clarioribus 
6 [oo ficta * aunex. L, zi, C 


* 
* 
„ 
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| ad i of 2 my one: z Without 


finds 


quire. 


every occaſion that calls for in- ig 
duſtry. This is the fixed law of our na- 

; ture; and he mult have à very r 1 
| ing own ys ind wiv 


+. OO AIRY. 


viſe law of our nature it is; for indufty 
is, in truth, the great Condimentum, 


Nothing 


>> ſo great an enemy denk to og Ber, 


attainments, and to the real, to the briſt, 
and ſpirited enjoyment- of life, as that re. 
OE ate of mind which ariſes from in- 
dolence and diflipationf.. One that is deſ. 


tined to excel in any art, eſpecially in the 
arts of ſ 


and writing, will be known 
by this more than by any other mark 
whatever, an enthuſiaſm for that art; an 


_ enthuſiaſm, which, firing his mind with the 


object he has in view, will diſpoſe him to 
reliſh every labour which the means re- 
this that charaQteriſed the 
great men of antiquity ; it is this, which 


muſt diſtinguiſh: the moderns who would 


"This honourable en- 
thuſiaſm, it is highly for ſuch as 
+ areſtudying oratory to cultivite. If youth 

wants it, . will flag . 


tread their ſteps. 


$ 76. Attention ts the be Models recon 
mended to the Student in Eloguence. 


Attention to the beſt models will contri 
bote 


greatly towards 1 ement. E 
one who peaks or writes thoukl, ml 


endeavour to have ſomewhat that is his 
, own, that is peculiar to himſelf, and that 
characteriſes his compoſition and ſtyle. 


Slaviſh imitation depreſſes genius, or n- 
ther betrays the want of It, But witha, 
there is no genius ſo original, but may be 
= 8 fan 

in ſtyle, compoſition, and de 
1 = s open ſome new ideas; 


ach, indeed, will depend . 
n 
ſu fing 7. 
mute, 0 


tate 
1 


For, ««decipit exemplar, vitiis iml- 


perfor: imitation. We ſhould ſtudy to ac. 
quire a juſt conception of the peculiar cha. 

— beauties of @ * writar, or you 
theſe only. 0 : vin 


„% eos. eas a 1 ̃—— ö as.» 00 md a. Os... 


= 
= - 4 * 23 * 
8 2 8 : 
>” mw r at oo. 


" "i ae. BF 
—— MR . 


r 


. 


ought never to attach himſelf too cloſely 
9 le model: for he who does ſo, 


is almoſt ſure of being ſeduced into a faul- 


and affected imitation. His buſinels 
d be, to draw from ſeveral the r 
ideas of perfection. Blair. 


4 78. On the Style e BoLinGBROKE 
97 e 4 | 


SWIFT: 


Some authors there are, whoſe manner 
of writing approaches nearer to the ſtyle 
of ſpeakin 
fore, can be imitated with more ſafety. 
In this claſs, among the Engliſh authors, 
are Dean Swift, and Lord Bolingbroke. 
The Dean, throughout all his writings, in 
the midſt of much corre&neſs, maintains 
the eaſy natural manner of an unaffected 
ſpeaker ; and this is one of his chicf ex- 
cellencies. Lord Bolingbroke's ſtyle is 
more ſplendid, and more declamatory than 
Dean Swift's; but Kill it is the ſtyle of 


one who _ or rather who harangues. 


Indeed, political m—_ (for it is 
to them only, and not to his philoſophical 
ones, that this obſervation can be applied) 
BY much more the appearance of one 
declaiming with warmth in a great aſſem- 
bly, than of one writing in a cloſet, in or- 
der tobe 2 others. They have all the 
copiouſneſs, the fervour, the inculcating 
method, that is allowable and graceful in 
an orator ; perhaps tog much of it for a 
writer : 
formerly obferved, that the matter contain- 
ed in them.ſhould have been ſo trivial or 
fo falſe; for, from the manner and ſtyle, 


conſiderable advantage might be gs. 


id. 


379. Wrequent Exerciſe in compoſing ard 
axon... 


—— neceſſary for Impro uement in 
Beſides attention to the beſt models, 
frequent exgrciſe, both in compoſing and 
ſpeaking, will be admitted to de a neceſ- 


fary mean of improvement. That ſort of 


- compoſition. is, doubtleſs, moſt uſeful, 
which relates to the profeſſion, or kind 
of public ſpeaking, to which perſons addict 


' themſelves. This they ſhould-keep ever 


in their eye, and be grad inurin 
thamſolves to it, But — me at advi 

them, not to allow themſelves in negligent 

"pines of any kind. He who has it 


- houldyin the molt trivial kind of compo- 


duion, in writing a letter, nay, even in 
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ropriety. I do not at all mean, that 


- than the 
be obſerved, that there is, in ban fur 
ro- 


and it is to be regretted, as I have 


aim to write, or to ſpeak correctly, 


with 
he — to write, or to ſpeak a word, 
but in elaborate and artificial langnage. 
This 3 3 
a tion, Worie, ten uſand egrees, 
2 greateſt negligence. But it is to 


a manner which is becoming, and * 
riety ; and oppoſite to it, is a clum- 
thing. The Luger, manner 1s ve 
ten the moſt light, and ſeemingly careleſs 
manner ; but it requires taſte and attention 
to ſeize the juſt idea of it. That idea, 
when acquired, we ſhould keep in our eye, 
and form upon it whatever we write or 
ſay. | | 1hid. 
80. Of what Uſe the Study of critical and 
4 * Writers . . 


It now oni WR. to enquire, of what 
uſe may the ſtudy of critical and rhetorical 
writers be, for improving one in the prac- 
tice of eloquence ? Thele are certainly not 
to be neglected; and yet, I dare not ſay 
that much is to be expected 
For proſeſſed writers on public ſpeaking, 
we. muſt look chiefly among the ancients. 
= JO times, for _—_ which were 

iven, popular eloquence, as an art, 
has — been very ok the object vf 
ſtudy; it has not the ſame powerful effect 
a nong us that it had in more democratical 
ſtates; and therefore has not been culti- 
rated gt the ſame care. Among the 
mode 
deal of criticiſm on the different 
of writing, 2 much has not been attempt- 
ed on the ſubject of eloquence, or public 
diſcoarſe; and what ho have given us of 
that kind has been drawn moſtly from the 


ancients. Such a writer as Ibaunes Gerar- 
red into one . 


dus Voſlits, Who has ga 
heap of pondrous lumber, all the trifling, 
as well .as the uſeful things, that are to 
be found in the Greek and 


mentioned with honour. Rollin, Batteux, 
Crevier, Gibert, and ſeveral other French 
critics, have. alſo written on oratory ; but 

h ſome of them may be uſeful, none 


- 


recon 
9 81. 


oman writers, 
is enough to diſguſt one with the ſtudy of 
elequence. Among the French, there 


lit himſelf 


y and faulty performance of the eng 
n others; and who, there- ry 


from them. 


r thre Job heed une 


has been more atte: 8 this ſubject, 
than among the Engliſh. The Biſhop of 
Cambray's writings on I before 


of them are ſo conſiderable as to deſerve. 


l 
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C learned from it; and it is no ſmall benef 
£0. Ran aut-obe-46: hnd-ce. the «oe be made agguainted with Cicero's ou 
| 3 original Writers. idea of eloq The , Orator ad M. 
It is to the original ancient writers that Brutum, is alſo a conſiderable treatiſe; 
we muft chiefly have recourſe; and it is a 1 1 Cicero 
reproach to any one, whoſe profeſſion calls rhetorical works there run thoſe. high and 
him to ſpeak in public, to be pnacquaint#ed fublime ideas of eloquence, which are fitted 
with them. In all the ancient rhetorical . both for forming a juſt taſte, and for cre. 
© writers, there is, indeed, this defect, that 2 Shan enthuſiaſm for the art, which i 
they are too ſyſtemarical, as I formerly of the greateſt conſequence for excelling 
ſhewed ; they aim at doing too much; at in it. 
"® reducing rhetoric to a complete and per- But, of all the antient writers on the 
. feR art, which may even ſupply invention ſubject of oratory, the moſt inſtructive, and 
with materials on every ſubje&; inſomuch . moſt uſeful, is Quinctilian. I know fey 
that one would imagine they expected to books which abound more with good ſenſe, 
form an orator by rule, in as mechanical and diſcover a V. degree of juſt and 
a manner as one would form a ter. accurate taſte, Linctilian's Inſtitu- 
Whereas, all that can in truth be done, is tions. Almoſt all the principles of good 
to give openings for aſſiſting and enlighten- criticiſm are to be found in them. He 
. ivg taſte, and for pointing out to genius has digeſted into excellent order all the 
the courſe it ought to hold. 82 ancient ideas a rhetoric, and is, 
| Ariſtotle laid the foundation for all that at the ſame time, himſelf an elgguent wri- 
Was afterwards Mitten on the ſubject. ter. Though ſome parts of his work con- 
That amazing and comprehenſive ge- tain, too much oſ the technical and artif- 
5 nius, which does honour to human nature, cial ſyſtem then in vogue, and for that 
and Which gave light into ſo many diffe- reaſon may be thought dry and tedious, 
rent ſciences, has inveſtigated the princi- yet I would not adviſe the omitting to read 
ples of rhetoric with great penetration. any part of his Inſtitutions. To 
Ariſtotle appears to have beeti the firſt at the bar, even theſe technical parts may 
who took tothe out of the Hands of the pore of ſome uſe. Seldom has any per- 
_ _ Gophiſts, and introduced reaſoning and good of more ſound and diſtin judgment 
ſenſe into the art. Some ofthe profoundeſt than QuinRilian, applied himſelf to the 
- - &things Yup have boos written on — ſtudy. of the art of oratory. Blair. 
dns and manners of men, are to REY ; | 
bound in his Treatiſe on Rhetoric; though 5 83. Or the Med of @ Clyffcal Eck 
in this, as in all his writings, his geeat — Rd 
| brevity often renders him 'obſcure, Suc- The faireſt diamonds are rough till they 
_  ceeding Greek rhetoricians, ny, and ern are poliſhed, and the pureſt- gold mult be 
are now loſty improved on the foundation run and waſhedgfand in the ore, We 
© which "Ariſtotle laid. Two of them are untaught by nature; and the fineſt 
- fill remain, Demetrius Phalerius, and qualities will grow wild and degenerate, 
Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus; both write on if the mind is not formed by diſiſpline, and 
the conſtruction of ſentences, and deſerve - cultivated with an early care. In ſome 
to be peryſed; eſpecially Dionyfius, who perſons, who have run up to men without 
"Js a very accurate and jydicipus critic. , a liberal education, we may obſerve many 
I I need ſcarcely recommend the rheto- great qualities darkened andeclipſed; their 
- " rical writings of Cicero. Whatever, on minds are'cruſted over like diamonds in 
_ . _ the ſubject of eloquence, comes from ſo the rock, they flaſh out ſometimes into an 
great an orator, muſt be worthy of atten- 1 . greatneſs of thought, and betray 
in 
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tion. His moſt conſiderable wor on this actions an unguided force, and 
; ſubject is that De Oratore, in three books. virtue; ſomething very great 
None of Cicero's writings are more high- and very noble may be diſcerned, but it 
Iy finiſhed than this treatiſe, The dialogue looks berſome and awkward, and is 
zs polite; che characters are well ſupported, alone A all things the worſe for 
and the conduct of the whole is tiful naturg; Nature is undoubtedly the 
and agreeable. It is, indeed, full of di- miſtreſs and apteſt ſcholar; but nature 
„ 3 rules and e — f * be 3 will look 
may be t ſometimes too vague vage, as ſhe appears in the Indian princes, 
© general. Views however, may be 4d are veſted wth — 23 
„2 ä 3 * N 7 oy 1 
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— gengrofity. of foul, thoſe who would excel, and be diſtinguiſh-" - | 


and diſcover what we alwiys regret, fine ed in them. Human learning in general z 
parts, and excelleng, natural endowments, natural philoſophy. mathematics, and the 
without improvement. In thoſe countries, whole circle. of ſcience. But there is no 
which we call  barbarous, where art and neceflity of leading you through. theſe ſe- 
politeneſs are not underſtood, nature hath veral fields of knowledge : it will be moſt 


the greater wie hy this, that ſim- commendable for you to gather ſome of 


plicity of manners © | 
cence of the mind; and as virtue is not, mw ſtore of good ſenſe, and ſound reaſon, 
ſo neither is vice, civilized and reſined; but of great probity, and folid virtue. This 


ſecures the inno- the faireſt fruit from them all, and to lay 


e 
in theſe politer parts of the world, where is the true uſe of knowledge, to make it 
virtue exeels by rules and diſcipline, vice ſubſervient to the great duties of our moſt 


alſo is more inſtructed, and with us good holy religion, that as you are daily ground- 


qualicies will ne Heng up alaney many ed in the true and ſaving knowledge of a 
ri 


burcful weeds with chem, and Chriſtian, you may uſe the helps of human 


choak them in their growth, unleſs removed xa, and direct them to their pro- 


by ſome ſkilful hand; nor will the mind Per You will meet with great and 
be brought to a juſt perfection without wonderful examples of an irr, | 
cheriſhing every hopeful ſced, and repreſ- miſtaken virtue in the Greeks and Romans, 
. ſuperſludus humour: the mind with many inſtances of greatneſs of mind, 
is like th y 


in this which can- of unſhaken fidelity, — of 2 
ve 


not fall a decent and eaſy carriage, grandeur, a molt paſſonate loy ir 
unleſs it be faſhioned in time: an untaught country, prodigality of life, diſdain of.ſer- 
behaviour is like the le that uſe it, vitude, inviolable truth, and the moſt pub. 
my ruſtic, forced and uncouth, and art lic diſintereſted ſouls, that ever threw off 
be applied to make it natura. all regards in compariſon with their coun- 
ts | n Fa ee the flaws and 
kv 1 | ea es reſt actions, ſee th 
8 83. On the Entrance to Knowledge, wrong 8 they had of Day 
Knowledge will not be won without and pe able to point them right, and keep 
pains and app tion: ſome parts of it them within their proper bounds, Under 
are eaſier, ſome more difficult gf acceſs; this correction may extract a gene- 
we maſt proceed at once by ſap and bat- rous and noble {pirit from the writings mnt 
tery and when the breach is practicable, hiſtories of the ancients, - And I would in 
you have nothing to do, but to preſs bold - a particular manner recommend: theclafic 
y on, and enter: it is troubleſome and authors. to your fayour,;.and:they. will re- 


diggin ure waters, but when commend themſel ves to your; approbation. 
'once you m_- to the ſpring, they riſe and If you would eee het 
meet you : the entrance into knowledge is well as. the Latin tongue, you will find, 
oftentimes very , dark and tigeſome, t the one is the ſource and original of 


| but they are ſpacious, and gloriouſly all that is moſt excellent in the other: 
: the . and not mean ſo much for expreſſion, $ 


fingcounſycs haye ſtrait ave- kes of the Latin to drawn 
nues, when the Sarge? Peaks like from-the lines of the 2 aud 


thoſe of knowledge, are, impervious, and poet :; but for thought and fancy, for the - 
and, the way to 


Maut to lazy trapellers, very foundation and embelliſhment of their 
heaven itſelf is narro . works, yon will ſee 


Common things are ęaſih) 2ined, ar 


ng body values What ligs in every body's adviſes all who-would:{ar&ed in writin 
way: what is excellent is placed _ well, had their authogs 40 n e 


[4 * 


to put forth your hand to 


” q - # 


< utmoſt Aud they have beey Lack, bappy im. 
more 


» 


than the originals; and Rome has 


Z: ad * 


et Chic ume, mphed. oer Atdene, a6 welt in wit 
58, Cate recommended.” 33 arms: N | 


and 60 are the ſubjefs which will invite the honcur of invention, yet. it ;is-cafier 


"IG 
* 


48 8 


» 
* . a 
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do 1 8 
1 Vou need not 1 though ſome of the. moſt beautiful 
er, | 


: _ the Latins have * 
Ly attained, and ſacked the Grecian ſtore, and, * | 


ortipary rexch/aad you will eakly be per in their handy, * at and morning 


ſerve the ſteadieſt application from to ſtrike out à nei courſe of thought 5 
| | | Y ; 2 . than | 


1 


—— — — 


—— ——ñä6ͥ—j —  — — 
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than to 0h ariginals ; and therefore rity of the Roman muſe, the poem is fil 
It is more ur to ſurpaſs, than to invent more wonderful, ſince, without the liberty 

+ anew. Verrio is a great man from his own of the Grecian poets, the diction is ſo great 
deſigns; but if he had attempted the and noble, ſo clear, fo forcible and expreſ- 
Cartons, and outdone Raphael Urbin in five, ſo chaſte and pure, that even all the 
life and colours, he had been acknow! ſtrength and compals ot the Greek tongue, 
greater than that celebrated maſter, to Homer's fire, cannot give us 
now we muſt think him leſs. Felton. fir and clearer ideas, than- the great 
n 0 | Virgil has ſet before our eyes; ſome few 

* | inſtances excepted, in which Homer, thro 
the force of genius, has excelled. 

I have argued hitherto for Virgil; and 
it will be no wonder that his paꝶm ſhould 
be more correct in the rules of writing, if 
that ſtrange opinion prevails, that Homer 
| 3 IO n at all; 

t his poems are indepen ie ces 
> tacked together, and were ori inally only 
ſo many ſongs or ballads upon and 


true, they are the completeſt ſtring of bal- 
lads, Fever met with, 2 collect. 
ed them, and put them in the method we 
now read them in, whether it were Piſiſtra · 
tus, or any other, has placed them in ſuch 
order, that the Iliad and the Odyſſeis ſeem 
to have been compoſed with one view and 
defign, one ſcheme and intention, which 
are carried on from the beginning to the 
end, all along uniform and conſiſtent with 
themſelves. Some hive argued, the world 
was made by a wiſe Being, and not jum- 
bled together by chance, from the very 
abſurdity of ſuch a ſuppoſition ; and they 
haye illuſtrated their argument, from the 


if the Roman ſhines not in the ian's n that ſuch a poem as Homer's 
flame and fire, it is the coolneſs of his an Virgil ſhould riſe in ſuch beautiful 
f rather than the want of heat. order out of millions of letters eternally 
on will generally the force'of a ee eee 
poet's genius, and the oath of his fancy, ſpoiled, if we allow, that the poems of Ho- 
diſplays themſelves in the iptions they mer, in each of Which gppears one conti- 
ve of battles, 3 &c. and nued formed defign from one end to the 

s fire breaks out on occafions other, were written in lodſe ſcraps on no 

in more dread and terror ; but Virgil mixes ſettled premeditated Theme. Horace, we 


water on the flame, makes it burn the was Virgil too, who built his Zneid u 
- ; fo in the ſtorm; ſo in the model of the Iliad and the Odyſleis. 
tles on the fall of Pallas and Camilla; and After all, Tully, whoſe relation of this paſ- 
that ſcene of horror, which his hero ſage has. given ſome colour to this ſuggeſ- 
: 3 tion, ſays no more, than that Piſiſtratus 
(whom he commends for his learning, and 
condenms for his tyranny) obſervin 
CEOS cry. 6 wider, phcod iis the Backed te 
1 and pity thet bs | irren 
4d. our fears, g. ke | | 
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heroes, and the fiege of Troy. If this be 
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his example, and propoſe Homer for the 
ſtandard of epic Writing, with this bright 
teſtimony, that he never andertook any 
thing inconſiderately, nor ever made any 
fool attempts; if indeed this celebrat- 
ed poet did not intend to form his poems 
in the order and defign we ſee them in. If 
we look upon the "Wbric and conſtruction 
of thoſe great works we ſhall find an ad- 
mirable proportion in all the a per- 
petual coincidence 3 dependence of — 
upon another; I will vengare an appeal to 
ay learn critic in this cauſe ; and if it 
be a ſufficient reaſon to alter the common 
readings in a letter, a word, or a phraſe, 
from Ae of 58 —_ ba 
rie lan 5 it the 
8 the en a demonſtra- 
tion that theſe poems were made in the 
ſame courſe of lines, and upon the ſame 
plan we read them in at — 
the arguments that connexion, ence, 
and regularity can give us ? If thoſe cri- 
tics, who maintain this odd fancy of Ho- 
mer's writings, had found them looſe and 
undigeſted, and reſtored them to the order 
they ſtand in now, I believe they would 
have gloried in their art, and maintained 
it oick more unconteſted reaſons, than they 
areable to bring fof the diſcovery of a word 
or a ſyllable hitherto falſely * gry in the 
text of any author. But, if any learned 
men of ar fancies and opinions will 
not allow theſe buildings to have been ori- 
pally defigned after the preſent model, 
et them at leaſt allow us one al ſup- 
poſition on our fide, That Homer's 
was as powerful to command his ſeattered 
incoheront pieces into the beautiful ſtruc- 
ture of a pa as Amphion's was to ſum- 
mon the ſtones into wall, or Orpheus's to 


lead the trees a dance. For certainly, 
however it happens, the parts are 6 jully 
dilpoſed, that you cannogchange any book * 


into the place of another, without ſpoiling | 
„ OD as l 

The Georgics are above all controverſy 
wich Hefiod ; but the Idylliums of Theo- 
critus have ſomething ſo inimirably fweet 
in the verſe and thoughts, ſuch a native 
lmplicity; and are ſo genuine, ſo natural 
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n 
and Steſichorus are en- 
tirely loſt. Here and there a fragm |; 


ſome of them is remaining, which, like 
ſome broken parts of ancient ſtatues, pre- 
'monument of the deli- 


cacy, ſtrength, and ſxill of the maſ- 
7 HS. Mo Ind 


Pindar is ſublime, but obſcure, i | 
ous in his courſe, and unfathomable in the 
depth and loftineſs of his t 
creon flows ſoft and eaſy, every 
fuſing the joy. and indolence of his mind 
through his verſe, and tuning his harp to 
the ſmooth and pleaſant temper of his ſoul. 
Horace alone may be 
in whom are reconciled the loftineſs' and 
majeſty of Pindar, and the gay, careleſs, 
jovial temper of Anacreon: and, { 
poſe, however Pindar may be admired 

tneſs, and Anacreon 


red to both ; 


delicateneſs of 
Horace, who rivals one in his 
iumphs, and the other in his mirth and 
love, ſurpaſſes them both in juſtnefs, ele- 
gance, and happineſs of exp 
creon has arother follower 
choiceſt wits of Rome, and that is 
lus, whom, though his lines be rough, and 
his numbers 1 | 
comflend for the ſoftneſs and 8 
but muſt decline for the looſeneſs of his 
8 chaſte ears to 
* , f b 

I will go no farther in the poets | 
for the honour of our country, let me ob- 
ſerve to you, that while Rome has been 
contented to produce 


ſingle rivals to 
ey's wit, who was 


farther judgment, till you ſhall be 


a reſult of the rural life, that I muſt, in my Oratory 
poor judgment, allow him the honour of 
In Lyrics the Grecians may ſeem to have 
excelled, as undoubtedly they are ſuperior 
in the number of their poets, and variety of. 


, wee 


lato, Xenophon 
Demoſthenes, I will 7 
that the divine 


Ive faid already, and what I ſhall ſay order and proportion taken down, and the 


4 
3 86. 4. fort Commendation of the | Latin 
, — Language. a y « a 


And now, having poſſibly, given you 
ſome prejudice in favour of the Romans, 
1 molt beg leave tq aſſure you, that if you 
bave not leiſure to maſter both, I will 
find your pains well rewarded in the Latin 
tongue, when once you enter into the ele- 
gancies and beauties of it. It is the pe- 
culiar felicity of that language to ſpeak 
ſenſe in ſuitable expreſſions ; to give 
he fineſt thoughts in the happieſt words, 
and in an eaſy majeſty of ſtyle, to write up 
to the ſubject.· And in this, lies the great 
« ſecret of writing well. It is that elegant 
4 ſimplicity, that ornamental plainneſs of 
« 8 which every common genius 
thinks ſo plain, than any body may reach 
it, and findeth ſo very elegant, that all 
Ss. his ea and pains, and Y- fail him 
& in the attempt.” 
In reading To excellent authors of the 
Roman, tongue, whether you converſe with 
| poets, orators, or hiſtorians, you will meet 
with. all that is admirable in human com- 
poſure. And though life and fpirit, pro- 
priety and force of ſtyle, be common to 
them all, you will ſee that nevertheleſs every 
writer ſhines in his peculiar excellencies ; 
and that wit, like beauty, is diverſif 
into a thouſand graces of feature and 
complexion. 5 
I need not trouble 2 with a particular 
character of theſe celebrated writers. What 


of them as I go along, renders it 


le neceſſary at preſent, and I would not 
| Try. need implicitifies my place 


' +pre-engages 
Rae; EO be a pleaſant exerciſe of your 
judgment todiſtinguih them yourſelf ; and 
When you and 1 ſhall be able to depart 
from the common received opinions of the 
critics and commentators, I may take ſome 
other occaſion of laying them before You, 
and ſubmitting what I ſhall then ſay o 
them to your approbation, = Falles. 
| 6 87. Diructions in reading the Claſſti. 
1 2 2 F 2 
In the mean time, I ſhall only give you 
two or three gautions — for 
your reading them, which to ſome people 
will look a Tale odd, but with me they are 
of great moment, and very neceſſary to be 
obſerved. | 


,4/The firſt is; that yon would never be 


theſe caſes it is of g 


mon ſenſe that praQti 


* 
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= heads, that you may readily find what 
has ſaid upon any point, by conſulting 
an alphabet. This practice is of no uſe but 
in eircumſtantials of time and place, cul. 
tom and antiquity, and in ſuch inſtances 
where facts are to be remembered, not 
where the brain is to be exerciſed. In 
uſe : it helps the 
memory, and ſerves to keep thoſe things 
in a ſort of order and ſucceſſion. But, 
common-placing the ſenſe of an author is 
ſuch a ſtupid undertaking, that, if I may 
be indulged in faying it, they ant com- 
e it. What heaps of 
this rubbiſh have I ſeen! O the pains and 
labour to record what other people hare 
ſaid, that is taken by thoſe w ——5 no- 
thing to ſay themſelves! You may depend 
upon it, the writings of theſe men are ne- 
ver worth the reading ; the fancy is cramp- 
ed, the invention ſpoiled, their thoughts on 
_—_— are prevented, if they think at 
all ; but it is the peculiar happineſs of theſe 
collectors of ſenſe, that they can write with- 
out thinkin 0 * 8 ; 
1 do moſt readily agree, that all the 
bright ſparkling thoughts of the ancients, 
their fineſt expreflions, and nobleſt ſenti- 
ments, are to be met with in theſe tranſcrib- 
ers: but how wretchedly are they brought 
in, how miſerably put ! Indeed, 1 
can compare ſuch productions to nothing 
but rich pieces of patch - work, ſewed to- 
gether with packthread. 15 
When ſee a beautiful building of exact 


diſferent materials laid together by them- 
ſelves, it puts me in mind of theſe common- 
men. Wa 3 ig 
V „ Düt unde not the 
RR.» well, as to form 
ig into _ juſt and maſterly proportions 

more: and yet ho beautiful would 
Ae in another model upon another 
For, we muſt confeſs the truth: We can 
ſay nothing new, at leaſt we can ſay no- 
thing better than has been ſald before; but 


we may nevertheleſs make what we fay 


our un. And this is done when we do 


not trouble 2 to remember in what 
pa 


perſuaded into what they call Common- 


es; which is a way of taking an au- 
thor to pieces, and ranging him under pro- 


e or what book we have read ſuch 2 

3 but it falls in naturally. with the 

courſe of our own thoughts, and takes iti 

place in our writings with as much eaſe 

and looks with as good a grace, as it ap- 
peared in two thouſand years ago. 

This is the beſt way of remembering 

the ancient authors, when you reliſh 5 
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yout 


of writing, enter into their thoughts, 
imbibe their ſenſe. There is no need 

of tying ourſelves up to an imitation of any 
ul. of tem; much leſs to copy or tranſcribe 
ces them. For there is room for vaſt variety 
ot of thought and ſtyle; as nature is various 
In in her works, and is nature ſtill. Good 

the authors, like the celebrated maſters in the 
ngs ſeveral ſchools of painting, are originals in 
ut, their way, and different in their manner. 
ris And when we can make the ſame uſe of 
nay the Romans as they did of the Greeians, 
—_ aud habituate ourſelves to their way of 
zor thinking and writing, we may be equal in 


and rank, though different from them all, and 
ave be eſteemed originals as well as they. 
no- And this is what I would have you do. 


d Mix and incorporate with thoſe ancient 
5 ftreams ; and though your own wit will be 
mp- 2 and heightened by ſuch a ſtrong 

—— yet the ſpirit, the thought, the 
,the 1 
2 your pen, will be entirely 8 


the 5 88. The Method of Schools vindicated, 
Nts, It has been a long complaint in this po- 
nti- WY lite and excellent age of learning, that we 
rib- loſe our time in words; that the memory 
ught of youth is charged and overloaded with- 
d out improvement; and all they learn is 
hing nere cant and jargon for three or four 
w- years together. Now, the complaint is in 
ſome meaſure true, but not eafily remedi- 

act Bi ed; and perhaps, after all the exclamation 
| the of ſo much time loſt in mere words and 
1em- terms, the eful youths, whoſe loſs of 
mon. Bl time is ſo much lamented, were capable of 
ainly learning nothing but words at thoſe Tort 
| the do not mind what ſome quacks in the art 
form I of teaching ſay ; they pretend to work 
tions wonders, and to make young gentlemen 
vould Bi maſters of the languages, before they 
other Bl be maſters of common ſenſe z but 

me is a demonſtration, that we are capable 
of little elſe than words, till twelve or thir- 
teen, if you will obſerve, that a boy ſhall 
deable to repeat his grammar over, two or 
three 4 his underſtanding open: 
enough to let him into the reaſon and clear 
ipprehefifion of the rules; and when this 
u done, ſooner or later, it ceaſethto be cant 
and jargon: fo that all this clamour is 
wrong founded, and the cauſe of complaint 
les rather againſt the backwardneſs of our 
Jadg} than the method of our ſchools, 
And "therefore I am for the old way in 


which ſhall flow from into ſome formal hands, though your ſenſe 


Aut is too fine to reliſh thoſe 


Can 
to. 


ſchools ill and children will be furniſhed | 
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there with a ſtock of words at leaſt, when 
e 


8 89. Commendation of Schools, 


I am very far from having any mean 


thoughts of thoſe great men who preſide 
in our chiefeſt and moſt celebrated ſchools 
it is my 1 to be known to the 
eminent of them in a particular manner, 
and they will acquit me of any diſreſpect, 
where they know I have the greateſt ve- 
neration ; for with them the genius © 
claſſic learning dwells, and from them it is 
derived. And I think myſelf hanoured in 
the acquaintance of ſome maſters in the 
country, who are not leſs. polite than they 
are learned, and to the exact knowledge of 
the Greek and Roman tongues, have join- 
ed a true taſte, and delicate reliſh of the 
claflic authors, ' But ſhould you ever light 
a 


been remonftrating againſt, when you come 
to underſtand them, yet for the preſent they 
may impoſe upon you with a grave appear - 
ance ; — „ commonly 2 
na u ou | 

get very learned, © 8 very 
dull: and if you ſhould receive the tincture 
while you are young, it may ſink too 

for all the waters of Helicon to take out. 
You may be ſenſible of it, as we are of 


ill habits, which we regret, but cannot - 


break, and ſo it may mix with your ftu- 
dies for ever, and give bad colours to 


every thing you deſign, whether in ſpeech” - 


or writing. 

For theſe meaner critics dreſs up their 
entertainments ſo very ill, that they will 
ſpoil your palate, and bring you to a vici- 
dus taſte. Lthem, as with diſtempered 
ſtomachs, the fineft food and nobleſt juic 
turn to nothing but crudities and indi 
tion. You wi 
cies, if you table with them 


| ; they are all 
for rank and foul feeding; and Poil the 


beſt proviſions in the cooking; you 


upon dry meat andinfipid ſtuff, without any 
r „ 

then theſe gentlemen will never be 
able to form your taſte or your ſtyle ; and 
thoſe who cannot give you a true reliſh of - 


the beſt writers in the world, cat never 
inſtru you to write like them. FT 


Ff 2 1 8 90 


tries I have 


have no notion of delica = 


454 


+$ 90. Or forming a Style. 
Give me leave to touch this ſubjeR, and 
draw out, for your uſe, ſome of the chief 
- ſtrokes, ſome of the principal lineaments, 
and faireſt features of a juſt and beautiful 
_= There is no neceſſity of being me- 
ical, and I will not entertain you with 
a dry ſyſtem upon the matter, but with 


What you will read with more pleaſure, 


and, I hope, with equal profit, ſome deſul- 
tory thouglits in their native order, as they 
riſe in my mind, without being reduced to 
rules, and marſhalled according to art. 

+ To afliſt you, therefore, as far as art may 
be an help to nature, I ſhall proceed to ſay 
eee Sar wow | eee 

iece, to make it complete in all its 

| n in N * 
I would not lay down any impracticable 
ſchemes, nor trouble you with a dry formal 
method; the rule of writing, like that of 


of nature; and fince none is without his 
faults, the moſt that can be ſaid is, That 
: er, againſt whom the 


when 
e the matter riſes out of the ſubject; 
_ & when the thoughts are agreeable to the 
« matter; and the expreſſions ſuitable to the 
thoughts; where there is no inconſiſtency 
from the beginning to the end; when 
i. the whole is perſpicuous in the beautiful 
order of its parts, and formed in- due 
« ſym jon. 
om 6pm" a6; "102: ONO 
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8 97. Expreſſion fuited to the Thought. 
In every ſprightly genius, the expreſſion 
wil S Fe the thoughts. All 
the danger is, that a wit too fruitful ſhould 
run out into uüneceſſary branches; but 
when it is matured by age, and correfted 
by judgment, the writer will prune che 
luxuriant boughs, and cut off the ſuperflu- 
| ous ſhoots of fancy, thereby giving both 
Redhgth and bexuty io kis work: A 
Perhaps _— _ of diſcipline is to 
young writers the greateſt ſelf-denial in 
World: to confine the fancy, to ſtifle 
the birth, much more to throw away the 
3 offspring of the brain, is a trial, 
that none but the moſt delicate and lively 
wits can be put to. It is their praiſe, that 
\ tev are obliged to retrench more wit than 
others have to laviſh :' the chippings and 
Kings of theſe jewels could they be pre- 
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\ belliſhments of ſtyle; all 


mechanic writers; and the illuminators of 


ſerved, are of more value than the whole 
maſs of ordinary authors: and itis a maxim 
with me, that he has not wit enough, who 
has not a great deal to ſpare. 

It is by no means neceſſary for me to 
run out into the ſeveral forts of writing: 
we have general rules to judge of all, 1 


out being particular _ any, though the * 
ſtyle of an orator be different from that of 2 pe 
an hiſtorian, and a poet's from both. in; 
4 Lia. mon 
$ 92. On Embelliſhments of Style. 775 
The deſign of expreſſion is to convey and 
our thoughts truly and clearly to the world, pref: 
in ſuch a manner as is moſt probable to at- the 
tain the end we propoſe, in communicatin wor 
what we have conceived to the public; und ſtyle 
therefore men have not thought it enough eaſy 
to write plainly, unleſs they wrote agree- ago 
ably, ſo as to engage the attention, and pros 
work ppon the affections, as well as inform not 
the underſtanding of their readers: for that 
which reaſon, all arts have been invented tion 


to make their writings pleaſing, as well as 
profitable ; and thoſe arts are very com- B 
mendable and honeſt; they are no trick, 
no deluſion, or impoſition on the ſenſes and 
underſtanding of mankind ; for they are 
founded in nature, and formed upon ob- 
ſerving her operations in all the various 
paſſions and workings of our minds, 

To this we owe all the beauties and em- 
| figures and 
ſchemes of ſpeech, and thoſe ſeveral deco- 
rations that are uſed in writings to enliven 
and adorn. the work. The flouriſhes of 
fancy reſemble the flouriſhes of the pen in 
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manuſcripts, and of che preſs borrowed 
their title perhaps from the illumination 
which a bright genius every where gives 
to his work, and diſperſes through his 
compoſition, 

The commendation of this art of en- 
lightening and adorning a ſubject, lies in 
4 right diſtribution of the ſhades and light. 
It is in writing, as in picture, in which the 
art 1s to obſerve where the lights will fal, 
to produce the moſt beautiful parts to the 
day, and caſt in ſhades what we cannot 
hope will ſhine to advantage, 
It were endleſs to purſue this ſubjet 
through all the ornaments and illuftrati 
ons of ſpeech; and yet I would not dif 
miſs it, without pointing at the genera 
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| | ns required 
in thoſe who would attempt to ſhine in the 
3 x 


: 


n me if I ſeem to go back, 
or we cannot raiſe any regular and durable 
ile of building wi | 


; out laying a firm 
dation, | Felton. 


593. Or * Requifite, a Maftery of 


anguage. 

The firſt thing requiſite to a juſt ſtyle, is 
a perfe&t maſtery in the language we write 
in; this is not ſo eaſily a as is com- 
monly ĩmagined, and depends upon a com- 
petent knowledge of the force and propriet 


of words, a natural taſte of ſtren 
and delicacy, and all the beauties of ex- 
preſſion, It is my own opinion, that all 


the rules and critical obſervations in the 
world will never bring a man to a juſt 
ſtyle, who has not of himſelf a natural 
ealy way of writing; but they will improve 
a good gong wherenature leads the way, 
provided he is not too ſcrupulous, and does 
not make himſelf a ſlave to his rules ; for 
that will introduce a ſtiffneſs and affecta- 
tion, which are utterly abhorrent from all 
B 1 ſtery | 
y a perfect ma in an I 
underſtand not only a gs,» y of 
words, upon every occaſion, not only the 
force and propriety of words as to their 
ſenſe and gniſication, but more eſpe- 
cially the purity, and idiom of the lan- 
guage for in this a perfect maſtery does 
b. It is to know what is Engliſh, 
and what is Latin, what is French, 
Spaniſh, or Italian, to be able to mark 
the bounds of each language we write 
n, to point out the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
ndters, and the peculiar phraſes * each 
hn. ; what expreſſions 4 manner of ex- 
is common to any uage beſides 
our 0wn, and what is properly and u- 
1 our phraſe, and way of ſpea ing. 
or this is to ſpeak, or write Engliſh. in 
purity and perfection, to let the ſtreams 
jp. clear unmixed, without taking in 
dnnn Stöger in the courſe: in Engliſh 
herefore, I Would have all Galliciſms (for 
inſtance) avoided, that our tongue may be 
that we may keep to our own lan- 
puage, not follow the French mode 
pr ſpeech, as we do in our cloaths. It 
convenient and profitable ſometimes to 


— * foreign word, and naturalize the bel 


r of anot er nation, but this is very 
— to be allowed; and every ſylla- 
to be — i growth ought immediately 
dur led, if its uſe and ornament to 

* language be not very exident. tak 
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3 94. On the Purity and Idiom of ' . 


Language. | 
While the Romans ſtudied and uſed the 


Greek tongue, only to improve and adorn 


their own, the Latin flouriſhed, * 
every year more copious, more elegant, 
and expreſiive 1 bet a few e after 
ere 
ree re n 

ſoftneſs and 3 of that © Os. 
language, they weakened and corrupted 
their native tongue: and the monſtrous af- 
fectation of our travelled ladies and gen- 
tlemen to ſpeak in the French air, Fren 
tone, French terms, to dreſs, to cook, t 
write, to court in French, corrupted a 


NS 
introduced an | | 
French and Engliſh mixed together, that 


made the innovators ridiculous to all men 
of ſenſe. The French tongue hath un- 
doubtedly its graces and beauties, and [ 
am not againſt any real improvement of our 
own language from that or any other: but 
we are abrays fo fooliſh, or-unfortunate, as 
never to make any advantage of our neigh- 
bours. We nothing of theirs, but 
what is filly and ridiculous; and by neg- 
lecting the ſubſtantial uſe of their language, 
we only enervate and 3 own. 
Languages, like our bodies, are in a per- 
flux, and ſtand in need of recruits ts 
upply the place of thoſe words that are 
continually falling off 4 diſuſe: and 
ſince it is ſo, I think tis better to raiſe 
them at home than abroad. We had bet - 
ter rely on our own troops than foreign 
forces, and I believe we have ſufficient 
ſtrength and numbers within ourſelves : 
there is a vaſt treaſure, an inexhauſtible 
fund in the old Engliſh, from whence au« 
thors may draw conſtant ſupplies, as our 
officers make their ſureſt recruits from the 


coal-works and the mines. The weight, 


the ſtrength, and fignificancy of many an- 
Bqpated words, e 2 
to uſe again. Tis only wipin 

ruſt Gar home cas a2 ſeparating 
them from the droſs they lie mingled with, 
and both in value and beauty they will 
riſe above the ſtandard, rather than fall 
. n I 
Perhaps our tongue is not fo muſical to 


the ear, nor ſo abundant in multiplicity of $ 


words; but its ſtreungth is real, and its 


words are therefore the more exprethvet . 

the peculiar character of our language i, 

| and 
our. 


that it is cloſe, compaRt, and fu 
ee : |; woes 


5 
our writings (if you will excuſe two Latin 
words) —— neareſt to what Tully means 
by his Pre/a Oratie. They are all weight 

and ſubſtance, good meaſure preſſed toge- 
ther, and running over in a redundancy of 
ſenſe, and not of words. And therefore 
the purity of our language conſiſts in pre- 

_ ſerving this character, in writing with the 

Engliſh ſtrength and ſpirit: let us not envy 
others, that they are more ſoft, and diffuſe, 
and rarified; be it our commendation to 
write as we pay, in true Sterling ; if we 
want ſupplies, we had better revive old 
words, create new anes. I look upon 
our language as good bullion, if we do not 
debaſe it with too much alloy; and let me 
leave this cenſure with you, That he who 
corrupteth the purity of the Engliſh tongue 
with the moſt ſpecious foreign words and 
phraſes, is juſt as wiſe as thoſe modiſh la- 
dies that change their plate for china ; for 
which I think the laudable traffic of old 
cloaths is much the faireſt barter, —_ 

\ ten. 


385. On Plaine and Perpicuiy: 
- Aﬀer this regard to the purity of our 


language, the next quality of a juſt ſtyle, 
is its plainneſs and perſpicuity. Tha is 


the commendation we can give an 
author, and the beſt a ent that he is 
maſter of the language he writes in, and 
the ſubject he writes upon, when we under- 
ſand him, and ſee into the ſcope and ten- 
dency of his thoughts, as we read him. 
5 ity of expreſſion, and darkneſs of 
ſenſe, do ariſe from the confuſion of tlie 
writer's thoughts, and his want of proper 
words. If a man hath not a clear percep- 
tion of the matter he undertakes to treat 
of, be his ſtyle never ſo plain as to the 
words he uſes, it never can be clear; and 
if his thoughts upon this ſubject be never 
ſo juſt and diſtinct, unleſs he has a 


command of words, and a faculty of eaſy 
writing in plain obvious expre the 
words will perplex the ſenſe, and cloud the 


clearneſs of his thoughts. 
© "It is the unhappineſs of ſome, that they 
are not able to expreſs themſelves clearly: 
their heads are crowded with a multiplicity 
of undigeſted knowledge, which lies con- 
_ fuſed in the brain, without any order 
or diſtinction. It is the vice of others, to af- 
ſect obſcurity in their thoughts and lan- 
guage, to write in 2 difficult crabbed ſtyle, 


the reader with an intricate ' 


meaning in more intricate words. 
Tue cc -n way of offending againſt 
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nament of writing. 


2 and perſpicuity of ſtyle, is an . 
tion of hard unuſual words, and of 
cloſe contracted periods: the faults of pe. 
dants and ſententious writers; that ar 
vainly oftentatious of their learning, or 
their wiſdom. Hard words and quaint ex- 
preſſions are abominable: wherever you 
meet ſuch a writer, throw him aſide for a 
coxcomb. Some authors of reputation have 
uſed a ſhort and conciſe way of expreſſion, 
I muſt own ; and if they are not ſo clear, 
as others, the fault is to be laid on the bre- 
vity they labour after: for while we ſtudy 
to be conciſe, we can hardly avoid being 
8 ded more our 3 into too 
a compaſs, and are ſo ſparing of our 
words, that we will not 2 
preſs our meaning. 
There is extreme in obſcure 
writers, not much taken notice of, which 
ſome empty conceited heads are apt to run 
into out of 4 prodigality of words, and 
a want offenſe. This is the extravagance 
of your copious writers, who loſe their 
meaning in the multitude of words, and 


bury their ſenſe under heaps of 
Their underſtanding is hides ade the 
condenſed : their meaning, we cannot fay, 


is dark and thick ; it is too light and ſubtle 
to be diſcerned : it is ſpread ſo thin, and 
diffaſed ſo wide, that it is hard to be col- 
lected. Two lines would expreſs all they 
ſay in two pages: tis nothing but whipt 
ſyllabub and froth, a little varniſh and 
gilding, without any ſolidity or * 


Decerations and Ornaments 
of Style. 

The deepeſt rivers have the plaineſt ſur- 
face, and the pureſt waters are always 
cleareſt. Cryſtal is not the leſs ſolid 
neg e ; the value of a ſtyle 
riſes like the value of precious ſtones. If 
it be dark and cloudy, it is in vain to po- 
liſk it: it bears its worth in its native looks, 
and the ſame art which enhances its price 
when it is clear, only debaſes it if it be dull. 

You ſee I have borrowed fome meu: 
288 my thoughts ; and it is, [ 

lieve, impoſſible to ibe the plain- 
neſs and clearneſs of ſtyle, without ſome 
expreſſions clearer than the terms I an 
r up to uſe. "_ 

ou muſt give me leave to go on 
you to the TEN 

the ge e 
ne plainneſs and perſpicuity, and the or- 
A fiyle reſembleth 


5 95. On 'the 
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beauty, where the face is clear and plain 
as to ſymmetry and proportion, but 1s ca- 


le of wonderful improvements, as to 


features and complexion. If I may tranſ- 
greſs in too frequent alluſions, becauſe I 
would make every thing plain to you, I 
would paſs on from painters to ſtatuaries, 
whoſe excellence it is at firſt to form true 
and juſt proportions, and afterwards to give 
them that ſoftneſs, that expreſſion, that 
ſtrength and delicacy, which make them 
almoit breathe and live. 

The decorations. of ſtyle are formed out 
of thoſe ſeveral ſchemes and figures, which 
are contrived to expreſs the paſſions and 
motions of our minds in our ſpeech; to 
give life and ornament, grace and beauty, 
to our expreſſions. I ſhall not undertake 
the rhetorician's province, in giving you 
an account of all the figures they have in- 
vented, and thoſe ſeveral ornaments of 
writing, whoſe grace and commendation 
lie in being uſed with judgment and pro- 


priety. It were endleſs to purſue this ſub- 


jet through all the ſchemes and illuſtra- 
tions of ſpeech ; but there are ſome com- 
mon forms, which every writer upon every 
a uſe, to enliven and adorn his 


Theſe are and fimilitude; 
and thoſe images an entations, that 
are drawn in the ſtrongeſt and molt lively 


colours, to imprint what the writer would 
have his rs conceive, more deeply on 
their minds. In the choice, and 1n the 
uſe of theſe, your ordinary writers are moſt 
apt to offend. iges are very ſparingly 
o be introduced: their proper place is in 
poems and orations ; and their uſe is to 
move pity or terror, admiration, — 
Lon, anger and reſentment, by repreſent- 
ing ſomething very affectionate or very 
dreadful, very 7 — 2 u. They 
or v voking, to our thou 
gre — force and . — to the 
ject, where they are painted by a maſter- 
A but if they are either weakly 
„or un{kilfully placed, they raiſe no 
paſſion but indignation in the reader. 
„ Ying LP e : F. elton. Ef 
97. On Metaphors and Similitudes. 
The moſt common ornaments are Me- 
taphor and Similitude, One is an allu- 
hon to words, the other to things; and 
doch havg, their beauties, if properly ap- 


imilitudes ought to be drawn from the 
wol familiar aud beſt kgown., particulars 
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in the world: if any thi 


is dark and ob- 
ſcure in them, the 


that wants it. It is the idle fan 
poor brains, to run out perpet 


of ſome 
y into a 


courſe of ſimilitudes, confounding - their 

ſubject by the multitude of likeneſſes; and 

making it like ſo _ , that it is 
8 


like nothing at all. T humour 
is good for nothing, but to convince us, 
that the author is in the dark himſelf; and 
while he is likening his ſubje& to every 
* he knoweth not what it is like. | 


ere is another tedious fault in ſome 


ſimile men ; which is, drawing their com- 
pariſons into a great length and minute 

iculars, where it is of no importance 
whether the reſemblance holds or not. 


But the true art of illuſtrating any ſubject 


by ſimilitude, is, firſt to pitch on ſuch a 
reſemblance os all the world will agree in: 
and then, with 


ſtrongeſt lines and the neareſt likeneſs. 


And this will ſecure us from all ſtiffneſa 


and formality in fimilitude, and deliver us 
from the nauſeous repetition of as and , 
which ſome ſo ſo writers, if I ma 
leave to call them ſo, are continually 
ROSS 4 i 
ve nothing to lay to e - 
men who bring fmili - 
reſemblance. All the pleaſure we can take 
when we meet theſe pramiſing ſparks, is 


in the diſappointment, where we find their | 


fancy is ſo like their ſubject, that it is not 
like at all. | . 


$ 98. On Metaphors. 
Metaphors require 
conſideration in the uſe of them. The 
are a ſhorter ſimilitude, where the liken 
is rather implied than expreſſed. The 
ſignification of one word, in metaphors, is 


transferred to another, and we talk of one 


thing in the terms and propriety of ano- 
ther. 
ſemblance, ſome original likeneſs in nature, 


ſome correſpondence and eaſy tranſition, or 


metaphors are ſhocking and confuſed. ' 


The beauty of them difplays itſelf in F 


their eafineſs and propriety, where they 
are naturally introduced; but where they 
are forced and crowded, too frequent and 
various, and do not riſe out of the courſe 


of thought, but are conitrained and 3 LEES 


into the ſervice, inſtead of making the dif. 


purpoſe of uſing them 
is defeated ; and that which is . os 
itſelf, can never give light to any thing 


out being careful to have it- 
run on all four, to touch it only in the 


tudes and forget the 


t judgment and | 


But there muſt be a common re- , 
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courſe more lively and chearful, they make that ſhe is deficient, but ſo many teſtims. 
it ſullen, dull and gloomy. nies of the corruption of our nature, when 
Von mult form your judgment upon the truth, of all things the plaineſt and fin. 
beft models and the moſt celebrated pens, cereſt, is forced to gain admittance to us 
where you will find the metaphor in all in diſguiſe, and court us in maſquerade, 
| - Its grace and ſtrength, ſhedding a luſtre Lia. 
| = , beauty on the work. For it ought y : 
never to be uſed but when it gives greater $ 101. On the Sublime. 
force to the ſentence, an illuſtration tothe There is one ingredient more required 
thought, and infinuates a filent argument to the perfection of ſtyle, which 1 have 
in the alluſion. - The uſe of metaphors is partly mentioned already, in ſpeaking of 
nat only to convey the thought in a more the ſuitableneſs of the thoughts to the fd. 
pleaſing manner, but to give it a ſtronger ject, and of the words to the thoughts; but 
impreſſion, and enforce it = the mind. you will give —— to conſider it in 
ere this is not regarded, are vain another light, with re to the maje 
and trifling traſh; and in a due obſer- and Agi of the 105 . 7 
vance of this, in a pure, chaſte, natural It is fit, as we have ſaid already, that 
ſton, conſiſt the juſtneſs, „ and the thoughts and expreſſions ſhould be 
40 acy of ſtyle. * elton, _ 15 matter _ * — Za 
. | . 8 in nobler reater ſu , cially 
9 99- On Epithers. _ where the chims is ſacred and alvine, 
T have faid nothing of Epithets. Their muſt be our care to think and write up to 
buſineſs ie to expreſs the nature of the the dignity and majeſty of the things we 
things are applied to; and the choĩce preſume to treat of: nothing little, mean; 
of them ds upon a 2 judgment; or low, no childiſh thoughts, or boyiſh 
to diſtingmſh what are the moſt proper expreſſions, will be endured : all muſt be 
titles to be given on all occaſions, and a awful and grave, and great and ſolemn. 
complete knowledge in the accidents, qua - The nobleſt ſentiments mult be conveyed 
ties and affections of every thing in the in the weightieſt words: all ornaments 
world. They are of moſt ornament when - and illuſtrations muſt be borrowed from 
they are of uſe: they are to determine the the richeſt parts of univerſal nature; and 
character of every perſon, and decide the in divine ſ\bjedts, eſpecially' when we at- 
merits of every cauſe; conſcience and juſ- tempt to ſpeak of God, of his wiſdom, 
tice are to be regarded, and great ſkill goodneſs, and power; of his mercy and 
and exactneſs are required in the uſe of juſtice, of his diipenſations and providence 
them, For it is of great im to (by all which be: is pleaſed to manifelt 
call by their right names: the himſelf to the ſons of men) we muſt raiſe 
ts of e, and ſtrains of compliment our thoughts, and enlarge our minds, and 
| upon it; otherwiſe we may make ſearch all the treaſures of knowledge for 
an aſs.of a lion, commend a man in ſatire, every thing that is great, wonderful, and 
and lampoon him in panegyric. Here alſo magnificent: we can only expreſs our 
there is room 3 common juſtice thoughts of the Creator in the works of 
and judgment d direct us to ſay what his creation; and the brighteſt of theſe 
S proper at leaſt; but it is parts and fire dan only give us ſome faint ſhadows of 
| that will prompt us to the moſt lively and his greatneſs and his glory. The ſtrongeſt 
moſt forcable epithets that can be applied; figures are too weak, the moſt exalted 
and tis in their energy and propriety their language too low, to expreſs his ineffable 
beauty lies. N id. 1 Nohyperbole can rome 
ets 8 | to heighten our thoughts; for in ſo ſu 
en 1 20%. Os Mllegories. MM thems, nothing — be hyperbolical. 
- Allegories I need not niention, becauſe The riches of imagination are poor, and 
1 are not ſo much any ornament of all the rivers of eloquence are dry, in 
ſtyle, as an artful way of recommen ſupplying thought on an infinite ſubjeQ. 
truth to the world in a borrowed ſhape, Hob poor and mean, how bafe and grovel- 
a dreſs more agreeably to the fancy, than ling, are the Heathen conceptions of the 
naked truth herſelf ean be. Truch is ever Deity l. ſomething ſublime and noble mult 
moſt beautiful and evident in her native needs be ſaid on fo t an occaſion; 


— — g —ům ü — 


= 


| dreſs : and the arts that are uſed to con- but in this great article, the moſt cele- 
& vey her to our minds, are no argument 1 
ER = 6 | 
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and fink ; they bear up in no 8 
to the dignity of the theme, as if they were 
depreſſed by the weight, and dazzled with 
the ſplendour of the ſubjeR. 


e have no inſtances to roduce of any 


writers that riſe at all to the majeſty and 


dignity of the Divine Attributes except 


the ſacred penmen. No leſs than Divine 
Inſpiration could enable men to write wor- 
ih of God, and none but the Spirit of 
Col knew how to expreſs his greatneſs, 
and diſplay his glory: in compariſon of 
theſe divine writers, the greateſt geniuſes, 
the nobleſt wits of the Heathen world, are 
low and dull. The ſublime majeſty and 
royal magnificence of the ſcripture, poems 
are above the reach, and beyond the power 
of all moral wit. Take the beſt and live- 
heft s of antiquity, and read them as 
we do the ſcriptures, in a proſe tranſlation, 
and they are flat and poor. Horace, and 
Virgil, and Homer, loſe their ſpirits and 
their ſtrength in the transfuſion, to that 
degree, that we have hardly patience to 
read them. But the ſacred writings, even 
in our tranſlation, preſerve their maj 

and their glory, and very far ſurpaſs the 
e and nobleſt compoſitions of Greece 


Rome. And chis is not owing to the 


richneſs and ſolemnity of the eaſtern elo- 
quence (for it holds in no other inſtance) 
but to the divine direction and aſſiſtance 
of the holy writers. For, let me only 
make this remark, that the moſt literal 
tranſlation of the ſcriptures, in the moſt 
natural ſignification of the words, is gene- 
rally the beſt; and the ſame punctualneſs, 
which debaſes other writings, preſerves 
the ſpirit and majeſty of the ſacred text: 
it can ſuffer no improvement from human 
wit; and we may obſerve that thoſe wha 
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creation, of angels and men, which no» 
mortal brain —4 able either to diſcover 
or conceive: and in him, of all human 
writers, you will meet all his ſentiments 
and words raiſed and ſuited to the great 
neſs and dignity of the ſubject. 25 
I have detained you the longer on this 
majeſty of ſtyle, being perhaps myſelf car⸗ 
ried away with the greatneſs and pleaſure 
of the contemplation. What I have dwelt 
ſo much on with reſpeR to divine ſubjefts, 
is more eafily to be obſerved with refer- 
ence to human : for-in all things below 
divinity, we are rather able to exceed than 
fall ſhort; and in adorning all other ſub- | 
jects, our words and ſentiments may riſe 
in a juſt proportion to them: nothing is 
above the reach of man, but heaven; and 
the ſame wit can raiſe a human ſubjeft, 
that only debaſes a divine. ' Felton. * 


$ 102. Rules of Order and Proportion. 
Aſter all theſe excellencies of ſtyle, in 
purity, in plainneſs and perſpicuity, in 
ornament and majeſty, are conſidered, a 
finiſhed piece of what kind ſoever muſt 
ſhine in the order and proportion of the 
whole; for light riſes out of order, and 
from proportion. In architeQure 
and painting, theſe fill and relieve the eye. 
A juſt diſpoſition gives us a clear-view of 
the whole at once; and the due ſymmetry 
and proportion of every part in itſelf, and 
of all together, leave no vacancy in our 
thoughts or eyes; nothing is wanting, 
every thing is complete, and we are ſatis- 
fed in beholding. „ 
But when I ſpeak of order and propor- 
tion, I do not intend any ſtiff and formal 
method, but only a proper diſtribution of 
the parts in general, where they follow in 


have preſumed to heighten the expreſſions - a natural courſe, and are not confounded 


by a poetical tranſlation or paraphraſe, 
have ſunk in the attempt; and all the de- 
corations of their verſe, whether Greek or 
une 1 not AL to 2 the 

, the majeſty, olemnity of our 
proſe: ſo that 3 of — can- 
not be improved by verſe, and even the 
dvine poetry is moſt like itſelf in proſe. 
One obſervation more I would leave with 
you, : Milton himſelf, as great a genius 
as he was, owes his ſuperiority over Ho- 
mer and Virgil, in majeſty of thought and 
ſplendour of expreſſion, to the. ſcriptures : 
ney are the fountain from which he de- 
nved his light; the ſacred treafure that 
enriched his fancy, and furniſhed him with 
Wike truth and wonders of God and his 
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with one another, Laying down a ſcheme, _ 


and marking out the diviſions and ſub- 
diviſions of à diſcourſe, are only neceſſi 

in ſyſtems, and ſome pieces of Petter Z 
and argumentation: you ſee, however, 
that I have ventured to write without any 


declared order; and this is allowable, ' 


where the method opens as you read, and 


the order diſcovers itſelf in the progreſs of 
the ſubje& ; but crttaityof alf 


b pieces 
that were ever written in a profeſſed and 


ſtated method, and diſtinguiſhed by the 
number and ſucceſſion of their 


er a parts, our 
Engliſh ſermons are the completeft in or- $7 50 


der and proportion; the method is fo eafy 


and natural, the parts bear fo juſt a pro- : 
portion to one another, that among maity 
„ other 


418 


others, this ma for a ge com- 
mendation of n, for thoſe diviſions 
and particulars which obſcure and perplex 
otber er 1 a clearer light to ours. 
All chat I would inſinuate, therefore, is 
only this, that it is not neceſſary to lay the 
method we uſe before the er, only to 
write and then be will read, in order. 
But it requires a full command of the 


ſubject, a diſtinct view, to keep it always 
' In fight, or elſe, without ſome method firſt 


deſigned, we ſhould be in danger of loſin 
it, and wandering after it, till we have lofi 
ourſelves, and bewildered the reader. 


A A preſcribed method is neceſſary for 
weaker heads, but the beauty of order is 


Its freedom and unconftraint : it muſt be 
diſperſed and ſhine in all the through 
the wiole performance; but there is no ne- 


. ceflity of writing in trammels, when we can 


zs the pr 


% 


* 


ve do not require every 


move more at eaſe without them: neither 
rtion of writing to be  mea- 
ſured out like the proportions of a horſe, 
where every part muſt be drawn in the 
minuteſt reſent to the ſize and bigneſs of 
the reft ; but it is to be taken by the mind, 
and formed upon a general view and con- 
fideration of the whole. The ftatuary that 
carves Hercules in ſtone, or caſts him in 
braſs, may be obliged to take his dimen- 
fions from his foot; but the poet that de- 
ſcribes him is not bound up to the geo- 
meter's rule: nor is an author under any 
obligation to write by the ſcale. 
Theſe hints will ſerve to give you ſome 
ion of orderand proportion : and I muſt 
not dwell too long 1 them, leſt I tranſ- 


greſs the rules Iam ing down. 
La * Felton. 


§ 103. 4 Recapitulation. | 
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miniſhing from his ſplendour, gild and 
adorn themſelves with his rays. But to 
deſcend from the ſkjes : It is in writing 2 
in dreſs; the richeſt habits are not alway; 
the completeſt, and a gentleman may make 
a better figure in a plain ſuit, than in an 
embroidered coat: the dreſs depends upon 
the imagination, but muſt be adjuſted by 
the judgment, contrary to the opinion of 
the ladies, who value nothing but a good 
fancy in the choice of their cloaths, The 
firſt excellence is towrite in purity, plainly, 
and clearly ; there is no di tion from 
theſe : but afterwards you have your 
choice of colours, and may enliven, adorn, 
and paint your ſubject as you pleaſe, 

In writing, the rules have a relation and 
de ce on one another. They are 
held in one ſocial bond, and joined, like 
the moral virtues, and liberal arts, in a fort 
ofharmony and concord. He that cannot 
write pure, plain Engliſh, muſt never pre- 
tend to write at all; it is in vain for Fm 
to dreſs and adorn his diſcourſe ; the finer 
he endeavours to make it, he makes it 
only the more ridiculous. And on the 
other 2 let a man 517 La the exacteſt 

ity and propriety 0 uage, if he 
Ks woe life and = _p give bys : 48 ſome 
force and ſpirit, it is nothing but a mere 
corpſe, and a lumpiſh, unwieldy maſs of 
matter. But every true genius, who is 
perfe& maſter of the language he writes 
in, will let no fitting ornaments and deco- 
rations be wanting. His fancy flows in 
the richeſt vein, and gives his pieces ſuch 
lively colours, and ſo beautiful a com- 
lexion, that you would almoſt ſay his own 
blood and ſpuits were — into the 
work. Wia. 


I ſhall make no formab recapitulation of , 8 104. How to form a right Taft 


what I have delivered. Out of all theſe 
rules together, riſes a juſt ſtyle, and a per- 


fect compoſition. All the latitude that can 


be admitted, is in the ornament of writing ; 
author to ſhine in 


Fele and jewels: there is a moderation to 


' diſcourſe: it is not neceſſary 
Fart thoald be embelliſhed and adorned; 


uſed in the pomp and trappings of a 


t eve 


t the decoration ſhould be ſxilſully diſ- 


tributed through the whole: too full and 
glaring a lenk offenſive, and confounds 
the eves: in heaven itſelf there are vacan- 
a between the ſtars; and the 
day is not leſs beautiful for being inter- 
ſperſed with clouds ; they only moderate a 
the brightacſs of the ſun, and, without di- is a fatal miſtake, and ſupple 


' cies and ſpaces 


A perfect maſttry and elegance of ſtyle 
is to be learned A, the . wass 9 


but muſt be improved by reading the ora- 
tors, and poets, and the celebrated maſters 
in every kind ; this will give you a right 
taſte, and a true reliſh; and when youcan 
diſtinguiſh the beauties of every finiſhed 


ry Piece, you will write yourſelf with equal 


commendation. ; 

I do not aſſert that every good writer 
muſt have a genius for poetry ; I knov 
Tully is an undeniable exception: but! 
will venture to affirm, that a ſoul that is 
not moved with poetry, and has no taſie 
that way, is too dull and lumpiſh ever to 
write with any proſpe of being read. I. 

krete 
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to diſcourage youth from poetry, and en- 
deavour to A them againſt it; if 
they are of a poetical genius, there is no 
reſtraining them: Ovid, you know, was 
deaf to his father's frequent admonitions. 
But if they are not quite ſmitten and be- 


witched with love of verſe, they ſhould be 


trained to it, to make them maſters of 


every kind of poetry, that by- learning to 
imitate the originals, they may arrive at a 
right conception, and a true taſte of their 
authors: and being able to write in verſe 
upon occaſion, I can aſſure you, is no diſ- 
— to proſe; for without reliſhing 
the one, a man muſt never pretend to any 
taſte of the other. | 

Taſte is a metaphor, borrowed from the 
palate, by which we approve or diſlike 
what we eat and drink, from the agree- 
ableneſs or diſagreeableneſs of the reliſn in 
our mouth. Nature direQs us in the com- 
mon uſe, and every body can tell ſweet 
from bitter, what is ſharp or ſour, or vapid, 
or nauſeous; but it requires ſenſes more 
refined and exerciſed, to diſcover every 
taſte that is moſt perfect in its kind; every 
palate is not a judge of that, and ye» 
drinking is more uſed than reading. All 
that I pretend to know of the matter, is, 
that wine ſhould be, like a ſtyle, clear, 
deep, bright, and ſtrong, ſincere and pure, 


ſound and dry (as our advertiſements do 


well expreſs it) which laſt is a commend- 
able term, that contains the juice of the 
richeſt ſpirits, and only keeps out all cold 
and dampneſs, 

It is common to commend a man for an 
ear to muſic; and a taſte of painting; 
which are nothing but a juſt 32 
of what is excellent and moſt perfect in 
them. The firſt depends entirely on the 
ear; a man can never expect to be a maſ- 
ter, that has not an ear tuned and ſet to 
muſic ; and you can no more ſing an ode 
without an ear, than without a genius you 
can write one. Painting, we ſhould think, 
requires ſome r in the art, and 
maſters* man- 
ner, to be a judge of it; but this faculty, 
like the reſt, is founded in nature: know- 


ledge in the art, and frequent converſation i 


with the beſt originals, will certainly per- 
fect a er 7s judgment ; but if mars © nor 
a natural ſagacity and aptneſs, expegience 
will be of - great ſervice. A 4 taſte 
is an argument of a great ſoul, as well as 
a lively wit. It is the infirmiry of poor 
ſpirits to be taken with every appearance, 
wid dazzled by every thing that ſparkles; 


foe 
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but to paſs by what the generality of the 
world admires, and to be detained with 
nothing but what is moſt perfect and ex- 


cellent in its kind, ſpeaks a ſuperior genius, 
and a true diſcernment: a new picture by 


ſome meaner hand, where the colours are 


freſh and lively, will engage the eye, but 
the pleaſure goes off with looking, and 


what we ran to at firſt with eagerneſs, we | 


preſently leave with indifference: but the 


old pieces of Raphael, Michael Angelo, 


Tintoret, and Titian, though not ſo inviti 
at firſt, open to the eye by degrees; . 
the longer and oftener we look, we fill 
diſcover new beauties, and find new plea- 
ſure. Iam not a man of fo much ſeveri 

in my temper, as to allow you to be leak. 
ed with nothing but what is in the laſt per- 
ſection; for » poſlibly, ſo many are 
the infirmities of writing, ond other 
arts, you could never be pleaſed. There 
is a wide differerce in being nice to jud 


2 

of every degree of perfection, and ri 
in refuſin "halves is deficient in — 
point. This would only be weakneſs 'of 
ſtomach, not any commendation of a good 
palate; a true taſte judges of de as 
well as perfections, and the beſt judges are 
always the perſons of the greateſt candour. 
They will find none but real faults, and 
whatever they commend, the praiſe is 
juſtly due. | | 
I have-intimated already, that a good 
taſte is to be formed by reading the beſt 
authors; and when you ſhall be able to 
brighteſt paſſages, the ſtrength and ele- 


gance of their lan „ you will alway: 
write yourſelf, 2 Chevy by — 


ſtandard, and muſt therefore neceſſarily 


excel. Fan 


$ 105. Tſte to be improved by Imitation. 
In Rome there were ſome popular ora 
tor, who, with « falſe elogwencs an $65. 


lent action, carried away the applauſe of 


the people: and with us we have ſome 


popular men, who are followed and ad- 


mired for the loudneſs of their voice, and 
A W both in utterance and writ- 


ing. 
folion to hear ſuch perſons commended 


t out their beaaties, o diſcern the. 


have been ſometimes in ſome con- 


4 b : 
thoſe of ſuperior ſenſe, who could Agi hs 


guiſh, one would think, between. empty, 
pompous, 8 harangues, and tho 
pieces in which | 

are combined. A natural taſte muſt the 
fore be improved, like fine parts, and 


* 


all the beauties of writing 
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ed; every object and every occurrence ſo 
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it will be eaſily vitiated and corrupted. 


Falſe eloquence paſſes only where true is 


not underſtood; and nobody will com- 
mend bad writers, that is acquainted with 


Theſe are only ſome curſory thoughts 


on a ſubject that will not be reduced to 


rules. To treat of a true taſte in a formal 
method, would be very inſipid; it is beſt 
collected from the beauties and laws of 
writing, and muſt riſe from every man's. 
own apprehenſion and notion of what he 
hears and reads. g 
It may be therefore of farther uſe, and 
moſt advantage to you, as well as a relief 
and entertainment to refreſh your ſpirits 
in the end of a tedious diſcourſe, if beſides 
mentioning the claſſic authors as they fall 
in my way, I lay before you ſome of the 
correcteſt writers of this age and the laſt, 
in ſeveral facu'ties, upon different ſi ubjects: 
Not that you ſhould be drawn into a ſer- 
vile imitation of any of them: but that 
2 ſee into the ſpirit, force, and 
—— of them all, and form your pen 


7 
licacy, of fine thoughts and ha rds, 
„of fine thoughts ppy words, 
which riſe to your mind upon reading the 
t maſters of ſtyle in their ſeveral ways, 


eneral notions of life and de- 


. and manner of excelling. 


I muſt beg leave, therefore, to defer a 


ttle the entertainment I promiſed, while 


J endeavour to lead you into the true 
way of imitation, if ever-you ſhall propoſe 
any original for your copy; or, which is 
indnite preferable, into a perfect maſtery 
of the ſpirit and perfections of , every cele- 


prated writer, whether ancient or modern. 


wor 
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Felton. 
5 106. On the Hiſtorical Style. 
' Hiſtory will not admit thoſe decorations 


other ſubiects are capable of; the paſſions 
and affections are not to be moved with 


any thing, but the truth of the narration. 
4 thy force and beauty muſt lie in the 
order and expreſſion. To relate every 


event with clearneſs and perſpicuity, in 
ſuch words as beſt 7 jm the nature of 
the ſubject, is the chief commendation of 
"an hiftorian's ſtyle, Hiſtory gives us a 


draught of facts and tranſactions in the 
i Ar e rag e 
he ſt h and ſignificancy of ev 

lo; hs regular confuſion of a battle; 
the diſtractions of tumult ſenſibly depict- 


* 
1 


that while you 


preſented to your, view, 7 
el you ſeem indeed to ſee them: this i 
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the art and perfection of an hiſtorical ſtyle. 
And you will obſerve, that thoſe who have 
excelled in hiſtory, have excelled in. this 
eſpecially ; and what has made them the 
ſtandards of that ſtyle, is the clearneſs, the 
life and vigour of their expreflion, every 
where properly varied, according to the 
variety of the ſubjects they wrote on: for 
hiſtory and narration are nothing but juſt 
and lively deſcriptions of remarkable event; 
and accidents, Ibid. 


§ 107. Of HeronpoTus and Thucy- 
| DIDES. 

For this reaſon we praiſe Herodotus and 
Thucydides among the Greeks, for I will 
mention no more of them; and upon this 
account we commend Salluſt and Livy 
among the Romans. For though 'they all 
differ in their ſtyle, yet they all agree in 
theſe common excellencies, 
* a natural oratory in the beauty 
and clearneſs of a numerous and ſolemn 
diftion; he flows with a ſedate and majeſtic 
pace, with an eaſy current, and a pleaſant 
ftream. Thucydides does ſometimes write 
in a ſtyle ſo cloſe, that almoſt every word 
15 a ſentence, and every ſentence almoſt 
acquaints us with ſomething new; ſo that 
from the multitude of cauſes, and variety 
of matter crowded together; we ſhould 
ſuſpect him to be obſcure: but yet fo 
happy, ſo admirable a maſter is he in the 
art of expreſſion, ſo proper and ſo full, 
that we cannot ſay whether his diction does 
more illuſtrate the things he ſpeaks of, or 
whether his words themſelves are not illuſ- 
trated by his matter, ſo mutual a light do 
his expreſſions and ſubject reflect on each 
other. His diction, though it be preſſed 
and cloſe, is nevertheleſs great ad mag- 
nificent, equal to the dignity and impor- 
tance of his ſubject. He firſt, after He- 
rodotus, ventured to adorn the hiſtorian's 
ſtyle, to make the narration more pleaſing, 
by leaving the flatneſs and nakedneſs of 
former a This is moſt obſervable in 
his battles, where he does not only relate 
the mere 6ight, but writes with a marti 
ſpirit, as if he ſtood in the hotteſt of the 
engagement; and what is moſt excellent, 
as well as remarkable in ſo cloſe a ſtyle, is, 
that it is numerous and harmonious, that his 
words. are not laboured nor forced, but fall 
into their places in a natural order, as into 
their moſt proper ſituation. hid. 


$ 108. , Of Satuuer and Livy. 
Saban and Livy, you will read, I bops 
i, 2 * n | { 7 
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wich fo much -pleaſure, as to make a 
thorough and intimate acquaintance with 
them. Thucydides and Salluſt are gene- 
rally conipared, as Livy is with Herodotus; 
and, fince I am fallen upon their charac- 
ters, I cannot help touching the compa- 
riſons. Salluſt is repreſented as a conciſe, 
a ſtrong, and nervous writer; and ſo far 
he agrees with Thucydides's manner : but 
he is alſo charged with being obſcure, as 
conciſe writers very often are, without any 
reaſon. For, if I may judge by my own 
apprehenſions, as I read him, no writer 
can be more clear, more obvious and in- 
telligible. He has not, indeed, as far as 
I can obſerve, one redundant reſſion; 
but his words are all weighed a 
ſo expreſſive and ſignificant, that I will 
challenge any critic t6 take a ſentence of 
his, and expreſs it clearer or better; his 
contraction ſeems wrought and laboured. 
To me he appears as a man that £conſider- 
ed and ſtudied perſpicuity and brevity to 
that degree, that he would not retrench a 
word which might help him to expreſs his 
meaning, nor ſuffer one to ſtand, if his 
ſenſe was clear without it. Being more 
diffuſe, would have weakened his lan- 
ge, and have made it obſcurer rather 
clearer: for a multitude of words 
— ſerve to cloud or diſſipate the ſenſe; 
though a copious ſtyle in a maſter's 
hand is clear and beautiful, yet where con- 
ciſeneſs and perſpicuity are once recon- 
ciled, any attempt to enlarge the expreſ- 
if it does not darken, does certain! 
make the light much feebler. Salluſt is 
all life and ſpirit, yet grave and majeſtic 
in his diction: his uſe of old words is per- 
fetly right: there is no affectation, but 
more weight and fignificancy in them: the 
boldneſs of his metaphors are among his 
greateſt beauties; they are choſen with 
great Pagan, and 
us; „ is ſtrong, and the 
a 


es are bold: in my opinion he 
Choſe them for the ſake of the brevity he 


loved, to expreſs more clearly and more 
forcibly, what otherwiſe he muſt have writ- 
ten in looſer characters with leſs ſtrength 
and beauty, And no fault can be objected 
to the juſteſt and exaReſt of the Roman 

Livy is the moſt conſiderable of the 
Roman hiſtorians, if to the perfection of 
his ſtyle we join the compaſs of his ſub- 
et; in which he has the advantage over 
all that wrote before him, in any nation 
butthe Jewiſh, eſpecially over Thucydidesz 
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whoſe hiſtory, however drawn out into 
length, is confined to the ſhorteſt period of 
any, except what remains of Salluſt. No, 
hiſtorian could be happier in the greatneſs 
and dignity of his ſubject, and none was 
better qualified to adorn it; for his genius 
was equal to the majeſty of the Roman 
empire, and every way capable of the 
mighty undertaking. He is not ſo copious 
in words, as abundant in matter, rich in 
his expreſſion, grave, majeſtic, and lively; 
and if may have liberty to enlarge on 
the old commendation, I would ſay his 
ſtyle flows with milk and honey, in ſuch 
abundance, ſuch pleaſure and ſweetneſs, 
that when once you are proficient enough. 
to read him readily, you will go on with 
unwearied delight, and never lay him out 
of your hands without impatience to re- 
ſume him. We may reſemble him to He- 
rodotus, in the manner of his dition; but 
he is more like Thucydides in the gran= + 
deur and majeſty of expreſſion; and if we 
22 * * of 22 in the 
ngth of the periods, perhaps Thucydides 
himſelf 1s oth it crowded; — the 
length of his periods is apt to deceive us 
and i 


great men among the ancients, as well 
as moderns, have bean induced to think 
this writer was copious, becauſe his ſen» 
tences were long. Copious he is indeed, 
and forcible in his deſcriptions, not laviſh 
in the number, but exuberant in the rich- 
neſs and fignificancy of his words. You 
will obſerve, for I ſpeak upon my own ob- 
ſervation, that Livy is not ſo eaſy and ob- 
vious to be underſtood as Salluſt; the ex- 
riment is made every where in reading 
ve or ſix pages of each author together. 
The ſhortneſs of Salluſt's ſentences, as long 
as they are clear, ſhews his ſenſo = 
meaning all the way in an inſtant: the 
progreſs is quick and plain, and every 
three lines gives us a new and complete 
idea; we are carried from one thing to, 
another with ſo ſwift a pace, that we run 
as we read, and yet cannot, if we read 
diſtinctly, run faſter than we underſtand ' 
him. This is the brighteſt reſtimony thak 
can be given of a clear and obvious ſtyle. 
In Livy we cannot you on ſo readily; we 
are forced to wait for his meaning till we 
come to the end of the ſentence. and have 
ſo many clauſes. to ſort and refer to their 
oper places in the way, that I maſt own © 
—. read him ſo readily at fight as 1 
can Salluſt; though with attention afk 
conſideration I underſtand him as well. 
He is not ſo eaſy, nor ſo well adapted tis 
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young proficients, as the other: and is 
ever plaineſt, when his ſentences are ſhorteſt; 
which I think is a demonſtration. Some, 
perhaps, will be apt to conclude, that in 
this I differ from Quinctilian; but I do not 
conceive ſo myſelf; for Quinctilian re- 
commends Livy before Salluſt, rather for 
his candour, and the larger compaſs of his 
hiſtory; for he owns a gout proficiency is 

uired to underſtand him; and I can 


y refer to the experience of young pro- 


\ Kcients, which of them is more open to 
their apprehenſion. Diſtinction of ſentences, 
in few words, provided the words be plain 
and expreſſive, ever gives light to the au- 
thor, and carries his meaning 1 


but 12 periods, and a multiplicity of 


clauſes, ever they abound with the 

moſt obvious and ſignificant words, do ne- 
 ceflarily make the meaning more retired, 
Jeſs forward and obvious to the view: and 
in this Livy may ſeem as crowded as Thu- 


cydides, if not in the number of periods, 


certainly in the multitude of clauſes, which, 
fo diſpoſed, do rather obſcure than illumi- 
nate his writings. But in ſo rich, ſo ma- 
jeſtic, ſo flowing a writer, we may wait 
with. patience to the end of the ſentence, 
— the pleaſure 2 increaſes as we read. 

elegance ity, the neſs, 
the 3 of his Ges, his — 
Tn narration, and his wonderful eloquence, 
are above all commendation; and his 
Kyle, if we were to decide, is certainly the 
ſtandard of Roman hiſtory. For Salluſt, 
I muſt own, is too impetuous in his courſe; 
he hurries his reader on too faſt, and hard- 
ly ever allows him the pleaſure of expecta- 
tion, which in reading hiſtory, where it is 
zuſtly raiſed on important events, is the 
greateſt of all others. Felton. 

F 109. Their Uſe in Style. 
Reading 1 authors _ 

e you a true of, writing, 

— . to a juſt * — 
every occaſion that ſhall demand your pen. 
I would not recommend any of them to a 
ſtrict imitation ; that is ſervile and mean; 
and you cannot propoſe an exact copy of 


a pattern, without falling ſhort of the origi- 
. them with a true 


nal: but if you once 
. reliſh and diſcernment of their beauties, 


himſelf, who ſometimes ſtru 


and e 
will equal them with the beſt originals, and 
ſet them far above the common ſtandard, 

Upon this occaſion, I cannot paſ by 
your favourite author, the grave and fa- 
cetious Tatler, who has drawn mankind 
in every dreſs and every diſguiſe of nature, 
in a ſtyle ever varying with the humour, 
fancies, and follies he deſcribes. He has 
ſhewed himſelf a maſter in every turn of 
his pen, whether his ſubje be light or ſe- 
rious, and has laid down the rules of com. 
mon life with ſo much judgment, in ſuch 
agreeable, ſuch lively and elegant lan- 
ge, that from him you at once may 

your manners and your ſtyle. id. 
$ 110. Ou SPEN SER a SHAKE- 
SPEAR. - 


I may add ſome poets of more ancient 
da te: and though their ſtyle is out of the 


ſtandard now, there are in them ſtill fome 


lines ſo extremely beautiful, that our mo- 
dern language cannot reach them. Chau- 
cer is too old, 1 fear; but ſer, though 
he be antiquated too, hath ſtill charms 
remaining to make you enamoured of him, 
His antique verſe has muſic in it to raviſh 
any ears, that can be ſenſible of the ſofteſt, 
ſweeteſt numbers, that ever flowed from a 
poet's pen. 5 5 

Shakeſpear is a wonderful genius, a ſin- 
| none of the force of nature and the 
gth of wit. Nothing can be greater 

and more lively than his thoughts; nothin 
nobler and more forcible than his expreſ- 
ſion. The fire of his fancy breaks out 
into his words, und ſets his reader on 2 
flame: he makes the blood run cold or 
warm; and is ſo admirable a maſter of 
the paſſions, that he raiſes your courage, 
pu pity, and your fear, at his pleaſure; 

he delights moſt in terror. bid. 

$ 111, On Mil rox and Pres. 
Milton is the aſſertor of poetic liberty, 
and would have freed us from.the bondage 
of rhyme, but, like ſinners, and like lo- 
vers, we hug our chain, and are pleaſed 
in being ſlaves. Some indeed have made 


ſome faint attempts to break it, but their 
verſe had all the and effeminacy of 
rhyme without the muſic; and Dryden 


gled to get 
looſe, always-Telapſed, and was faiter 
bound than ever: but rhyme was his pro. 
vince, and he could make the tinkling of 
his chains harmonious. ' Mr. Philips has 


| Fodthe neareſt in his great maſter's genf 


nce in the compoſition, which 
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and has equalled him in his verſe more 
than he falls below him in the compaſs and. 
dignity of his ſubject. The Shilling is 
ws. plendid in his lines, and his poems 
will live longer than the unfiniſhed caſtle, 


as long as Blenheim is remembered, or 
Cyder drank in England. But I have di- 


greſſed from Milton; and that I may re- 

urn, and ſay all in a word; his ſtyle, his 

thoughts, his verſe, are as ſuperior to the 

e e er 
e 


$ 112. Great Men have uſually appeared 
| at the ſame time. 

It is a remarkable , and 
one which has often employed the ſpecu- 
lations of curious men, that writers and 
artiſts, moſt diſtinguiſhed for their parts 
and genius, have generally appeared in 
conſiderable numbers at a time. Some 
ages have been remarkably barren in them; 
while, at other periods, Nature ſeems to 
have exerted herſelf with a more than or- 
dinary effort, and to have poured them 
orth with a profuſe fertility, Various rea- 
ſons have been aſſi for this, Some of 
the moral cauſes he obvious ; ſuch as fa- 
vourable circumſtances of government and 
of manners; encouragement from great 
men; emulation excited among the men 
of genius. But as theſe have been — — 

equate to the whole effect, ph 
cauſes have been alſo aſſigned; —1 the 
Abbe du Bos, in his reflections on Poetry 
and Painting, has collected a great many 
obſervations on the influence which the air, 
the climate, and other ſuck natural cauſes, 


may be ſappoſed to have upon genius. 


But whatever the cauſes be, the fact is cer- 


tain, that there have been certain periods 
or ages of the world much more diſtin- 
guilhed than others, for the extraordina 

of, genius. Blair. 


bf the Peloponneſian war, and extended 
ul the time of Alexander the Great; 


Within which period, we have Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Socrates, P lato, 


Ariſtotle, Demoſthenes, Aſchynes, Lyſias, 

rates, Pindar, Eſchylus, Euripides, 
Sophocles, Ariſtophanes, Menander, A 
creon, Theocritus, Lyſippus, Apelles, Phi- 
UW, Praxiteles, The iecond bs the Ro- 
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man age, included nearly within the days 


of Julias Cæſar and Au affordin 
us, Catullus, Lucretius, Terence, Virgl, 
Horace, TibuHus, Propertius, Ovid, Phæ- 
drus, Czfar, Cicero, Livy, Salluſt, Varro, 
and Vitruvius, The third age is, that of 
the reſtoration of learning, under the Popes 
Julius II. and Leo X.; when flouriſhed 
Arioſto, Taſſo, Sannazarius, Vida, Machi- 
avel, Guicciardini, Davila, Eraſmus, Paul 
1 Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian. 
fourth, comprehends the age of Louis 


XIV. and Anne; when flouriſhed, 
in France, Corneille, Racine, De Retz, 


Moliere, Boileau, Fontaine, Baptiſte, 
Rouſſeau, Boſſuet, Fenelon, Bourda- 
loue, Paſcall, Malebranche, Maſſillon,” 
Bruyere, Bayle, Fontenelle, Vertot; and 
in England, Dryden, Pope, Addiſon, Pri- 
or, Swift, Parnell, Congreve, Otway, 
Young, Rowe, Atterbury, Shaftſbury, 
Bolingbroke, Tillotſon, Temple, Boyle, 
Locke, Newton, Clarke. id. 


$ 114. The Reputation of the Ancients efta- 
| * ited too firmly — ſhaken. ; 
If any one, at this day, in the eigh- 
teenth century, takes upon him to 4 
the ancient Claſſics; if he to have 
diſcovered that Homer and Virgil are po- 
ets of inconſiderable merit, and that De : 
moſthenes and Cicero are not great Ora, 
tors, we may boldly venture to tell ſuch a 
man, that he is come too late with his 
diſcovery. The reputation of ſuch writers 
is eſtabliſhed upop a foundation too ſolid, 
to be now ſhaken by any arguments what- 
ever; for it is eſtabliſhed upon the 
univerſal taſte ofmankind, proved and tried 
throaghout the ſuceeſſion of ſo many ages. 
Imperfections in their works he may in- 
deed point out; paſſages that are faulty 


ry he may ſhew; for where is the human 


work that is perfect? But if he atten 

to diſcredit their works in general, or to 
prove that the reputation which they have. 
gained is on the whole unjuſt, there is an 
* r V him. which is equal to 

mayer 2 | 

wrong; for human nature is againſt him; 
In matters of taſte, ſuch as 550 a 
8 does the appeal lie? Where 
is the ſtandard ?, and where the authority... 


of the laſtdecifion ? whertis it to be look - 


ed for, but as I formerly ſhewed, in thoſe. 
feelings and ſentiments that are found, o 
the moſt 2 | | HF a to. be 8 
common ſentiments and feelinzs of men z 
Theſe have been fully Conte Meng | 

| | . Hoa: 5 


e muft be in ne 
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writers; and from this tribunal there lies 
no farther appeal. 

In matters of mere reaſoning, the world 
may be long in an error; and may be con- 
vinced of rome N CE rn 
when produced. Poſitions that depend u 
ſcience, , and r, 

according as ſci- 
and new 


— it 7 whether A 
2 were ter ius, yet 
ewton's 3 —— over 
Ariſtotle's, by means of later diſcoveries, 
to which Ariſtotle was a ſtranger. But 
nothing of this kind holds as to matters of 
Taſte; which d not on the progreſs 
of knowledge and ſcience, but upon ſenti- 
ment and feeling. It is in vain to think of 
undeceiving mankind, with reſpect to er- 
rors committed here, as in Philoſophy. 
For the univerſal feeling of mankind is the 
natural feeling; and becauſe it is the na- 
8 
ing. ation i 
— muſt therefore ſtand upon ſure 


1 
_ that of the Ariſtotelian or Platonic philo- 


4115. The Reps the Antients not 
z. m— | 

It is in vain alſo toalledge, that the re- 
1 of the ancient poets and orators, 
1s Owing to authority, to pedantry, and to 
8 of education, trapſmitted 
| age to age. Thele, it is true, are 
_ the 2 put into our hands at ſchools 
and colleges, and by that means we have 
now an early in their favour ; 
Hut how came they to gain the poſſeſſion of 
cdlleges and ſchools ? Plainly, by the high 
fame which theſe authors had among their 
own cotemporaries, For the Greek and 
Latin were not always dead languages. 
There wasa time, when Homer, and Virgil, 
and Horace, were viewed in the fame Tr 


* 


one is at li to call in 
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diſon, It is not to commentators and uni. 
verſities, that the claflics are indebted for 
their fame, They became claflics and 
ſchool-books in conſequence of the high 
admiration which was paid them by the beſt 
judges in their own country and nation, 
As early as the days of Juvenal, who 
wrote under the reign of Domitian, we find 
Virgil and Horace become the ſtandard 
hooks in the education of youth. 
vod ſtabant pueri, cum totus decolor eſſet 


F & hereret nigro fuligo Maroni. 
SAT, 7. 


From this general principle, then, of 

ing ſo early, ſo] ſo extenſive, among 

the moſt poliſhed nations, we may juſtly 

and boldly infer, that their reputation can- 

not be wholly unjuſt, but muſt have a ſolid 
foundation in the merit of their writings, 
Ibid. 


$ 116. In what Repel the Modern: excel 
the Ancients, 


the reputation of great ancient Claflics be- 
lafing, 


Let us guard, however, againſt a blind 
and implicit * for the — 
every thing. I have opened the 
principle, Sui muſt go far in 2 
a fair compariſon between them and the 
Moderns, Whatever ſuperiority the An- 
cients may have had in point of genius, 
yet in all arts, where the natural progreſs 
of knowledge has had room to produce 
any conſiderable effects, the Moderns can- 
not but have ſome advantage. The world 
may, in certain reſpects, be conſidered as 
a perſon, who muſt needs gain ſomewhat 
by advancing in years. Jts improvements 
have not, I Coke always in propor- 
tion to the centuries that have paſſed over 
it; for, during the courſe of ſome ages, it 


has ſunk as Into a total lethargy. Yet, 


when rouſed from that lethargy, it has ge- 


nerally been able to avail itielf, more or 


oy of —_ diſcoveries. At 22 
re aroſe ſome happy genius, who 
both improve on what Jad one before, 
and invent ſomething new. With the. ad- 
vantage of a proper ſtock of materials, an 
inferior genius can make greater. progrels 
® * Then thou art bousd to ſmell, on either 
« As many Rinking lamps as ſchool-boy 
« When Horace could not read in bis own 
MS re oe 
And YI a L 
33 ſmoke,” OY 5 Daros. 
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than a much ſuperior one, to whom theſe 
materials are _— 

Hence, in Natural hiloſophy, Aftrono- 
my, Chemiſtry, and other ſciences that 
depend on an extenſive knowledge and ob- 
ſervation of facts, modern philoſophers 
have an unqueſtionable ſuperiority over the 
ancient. I am inclined alſo to think, that 
in matters of pure reaſoning, there is more 
precifion among the moderns, than in ſome 
inſtances there was among the ancients; 
owing perhaps to a more extenſive literary 
intercourſe, which has improved and ſharp- 
ened the faculties of men. In ſome ſtudies 
too, that relate to taſte and fine writing, 
which is our objeR, the eſs of ſociety 
muſt, in equity, be * to have given 
us ſome advantages. For inſtance, in hiſ- 

; there is certainly more political 
knowledge in ſeveral European nations at 
preſent, than there was in ancient Greece 
and Rome. We are better acquainted 
with the nature of government, becauſe we 
have ſeen it under a greater variety of 
forms and revolutions. The world is more 
laid open than it was in former times; 
commerce is greatly enlarged; more coun- 
tries are civilized; poſts are every where 
eſtabliſhed; intercourſe is become more 
ealy; and the knowledge of facts, by con- 
ſequence, more attainable. All theſe are 
great advantages to hiſtorians; of which, 
in ſome meaſure, as I ſhall afterwards ſhew, 
they have availed themſelves. . In the more 
complex kinds of poetry, likewiſe, we may 
have gained ſomewhat, wan, 7 in point 
of regularity and accuracy. In dramatic 
performances, having the advantage of the 
ancient models, we may be allowed to have 
made ſome improvements in the variety of 
the c the conduct of the plot, at- 
tentions to probability, and to * 


F117, We muſt look to the Ancients for ele- 


gant C ton, and to the Moderns for Ro 


accurate Philoſophy. 


From whatever cauſe it happens, ſo it is, 
among ſome of the ancient writers, 

we muſt look for the higheſt models in 
molt of the kinds of elegant compoſition. 
For accurate thinking and enlarged ideas, 
in ſeveral parts of philoſophy, to the mo- 
derns we ought chiefly to have recourſe. 
Of correct and finiſhed writing in ſome 
works of taſte, they may afford uſeful pat- 
terns; but for all that belongs to original 
denius, to ſpirited, maſterly, and high exe- 


dation, our beſt and moſt happy ideas are, 


led to form a very highidea of the taſte an 
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generally ſpeaking, drawn from the an- 
cients. In epic poetry, for inſtance, Homer 
and Virgil, to this day, ſtand not within- 
many degrees of any rival. Orators, ſuch 
as Cicero and Demoſthenes, we have none. 
In hiſtory, notwithſtanding ſome defects, 
which I am afterwards to mention in the 
ancient hiſtorical plans, it may be ſafely 


' aſſerted, that we have no ſuch hiſtorical 


narration, ſo elegant, ſo pictureſque, ſo ani- 
mated, and intereſting as that of Herodo- 
tus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Livy, Tacitus, 
and Salluſt. Although the conduct of the 
drama may be admitted to have received 
ſome improvements, yet for poetry and 
ſentiment we have nothing to equal So- 
phocles and Euripides; nor any dialogue 
in comedy, that comes up to correct, 
raceful, and ele auplieity of Terence. 
e have no ſuch love - elegies as thoſe f 
Tibullus; no ſuch paſtorals as ſome of 
Theocritus's: and for Lyric poetfy, Ho- 
race ſtands quite unrivalled. The name of 
Horace cannot be mentioned without a 
icular encomium. That * curioſa-fe- 
icitas,” which Petronius has remarked in 
his expreſſion; the ſweetneſs, elegance, 
and ſpirit of many of his odes, the tho- 
rough knowledge of the world, the excel 
lent ſentiments, and natural eaſy manner 
which diſtinguiſh his Satires and 1 
all contribute to render him one of thoſe 
very few authors whom one never tires o 
reading; and from whom alone, were every 
other monument deſtroyed, we ſhould be 


genius of the Auguſtan age. Lia. 


$118. The affiduous Study the Greek and 
HS « Re Clans urn 


Io all ſuch then, as wiſh to form their 


taſte, and nouriſh their- genius, let me 
warmly recommend the affiduous ſtud 
of the ancient claflics, both Greek — 


Man. 
* - 


Nofturnt verſate manu, verſard duese. "eg 
Without a confiderable acquaintance with 
them, no man can be ed a polite 
ſcholar; and he will want many aſſiſtances 
for writing and ſpeaking well, which. 
. of ſuch e 
him. Any one reat reaſon to + 
his .own 'taſte, 03s great. roy little or no 
leaſure from theyerngl of writings, which 
o many ages and nations have-conſente 


® « Read them by day, and ſtudy them by gut- 
. . 2 FRANCES". 


in 


in holding up as ſubjects of admiration. 
And I am perſuaded, it will be found, that 


roportion as the ancients are generally 

ied and admired, or are unknown and 

i in any country, good taſte and 
compoſition will flouriſh, or decline. 

are c 


ey are commonly none but the ignorant 
or ſuperficial, who undervalue them. 
1 ee „ 


3 119. The ancient Hiferians excel in fie 
Rn Le Narration. NN 
ne reed 
in that o ge ve nar- 

ration, ſeveral of ith ancient hiſtorians 
eminently excel. Hence, eaſure 
A found in reading Herodotus, Thucydi- 
des, Xenophon, Livy, Salluſt, and Tacitus. 
They are all conſpicuous for the art of 
narration. e 3 times, an 
able writer, relates every thing 
5 that nazver# and ſimplicity of man- 
ner, which never fails to intereſt the read- 
er. Though the manner of i 


be more dry and harſh, yet, on great occa- 
eee "Oy > 
gue of Athens, fi 


tion in C 


ege of Platza, the 
— — t of the Athe- 
ys à very ſtrong 


ſelected, and the narration is eaſy and en- 
i ; but his Hellenics, or continuation 


| ; 
| as too ſtudied and affected. 2 


N 2 8 & 1 
tg 35, 1.2 x: Painting. 
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ſtrong 
of the deſeription 


ſelves caught, and no ho 
we are made to ſee, 
ment, next, their indignation, and then, 
their dejection, painted in the moſt lively 
manner, by ſuch circumſtances and actions 
as were natural to perſons in their ſitua. 
tion. The reſtleſs and unquiet manner in 
which paſs. the night; the conſulta- 
tions of the Samnites; the various mea. 
ſures propoſed to be taken; the meſſages 
between the two armies, all heighten the 
ſcene. At length, in the morning, the 
conſuls return to the camp, and inform 
them that they could receive no other 
terms but that of ſurrendering their 


arms, 
r under the yoke, which was 
ered as the laſt mark of ignominy 

for a conquered army. Ibid. 


of eſcape lef, 


F 121. TactTus renartebl for Hiſti- 


Tacitus is another author eminent for 
hiſtorical painting, though in a manner al- 
together different from that of Livy. 
Livy's deſcriptions are more full, more 

un, and natural; thoſe of Tacitus con- 
in a few bold ſtrokes. He ſelects one 
or two remarkable circumſtances, and ſets 
them before us in a ſtrong, and, generil- 
ly, in a new and uncommon light. Such 
is the „ of the fituation of 
Rome, and of Emperor Galba, when 
Otho was 1 e againſt him: 
« batur huc illuc Galba, vario turbæ fl 
« antis impulſa, completis ag baſilicis 
« et templis, lugubri proſpe Neque 
« populi aut plebis ulla vox; fed attoniti 
« yultus, et converſz ad omnia aures. 
% Non tumultus, non quies; ſed quale 
* magni metũs, et magnz iræ, filentium 
« eſts. No image, in any is more 
and e: ve than this laſt ſtroke 
: Non tumultus, non 
« quies, ſed quale, &c. This is a con- 


ception of the ſublime kind, and diſcovers | 


83 . zn bie high genius, Indeed, throughout all his 
1 3 323388 work, Tacitus ſhews the hand of a maſter 


Whatever in the art of narration: ſeveral 


As he. is profound in reflection, ſo he is 


firiking in deſcription, and pathericin ſen- 


timent. The philoſopher, the poet, and 


* „ Galba was driven to and fro by the tide of 
the multitude, ſhoving hira from place to place. 
„ The temples and public buildings were filled 
« with crowds, of a diſmal appearance. No cla- 
% mours were heard, either the citizens, or 
„ from the rabble. Their countenances were 
— 1 their * 8 
ed in-liſtening with anxiety. It w 
223 was not .quietneſs ; it was the 
« fileace of terror, and of wrath,” the 


* 
* 
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the hiſtorian, all meet in him. Though 
the period of which he writes may bt 
reckoned unfortunate for an hiſtorian, he 
has made 1t afford us many intereſting ex- 
hibitions of human nature, The rela- 
tions which he gives of the deaths of ſeve- 
ral eminent perſonages, are as affecting as 
the deepeſt tragedies. He paints with a 
glowing pencil; and poſſeſſes, beyond all 
writers, the talent of painting, not to the 
imagination merely, but to the heart, 
With many of the moſt diſtinguiſhed beau- 
ties, he is, at the ſame time, not a perfect 
model for hiſtory ; and ſuch as have form- 
ed themſelves upon him, have ſeldom been 
ſucceſsful. He is to be admired, rather 
than imitated. In his reflections he is too 
refined; in his ſtyle too conciſe, ſometimes 
quaint and affected, often abrupt and ob- 
fcure, Hiſtory ſeems to require a more 
natural, lowing, and popular manner. 
Blair. 
On _ Beauty Epiſtalary 


riting. 


Its firſt and fundamental requiſite is, to 
be natural and fimple; for a ſtiff and la- 
boured manner is as bad in a letter, as it 
is in converſation. This does not baniſh 
ſprightliceſs and wit. Theſe are graceful 
in letters, juſt as they are in converſation; 
when they flow eaſily, and without being 
ſtudied; when employed ſo as to ſeaſon, 
not tocloy. One who, either in converſa- 
tion or in letters, affects to ſhine and to 
ſparkle always, will not pleaſe long. 'I'he 
ſyle of letters ſhould not be too highly 

liſhed. It ought to be neat and correct, 

t no more, All nicety about words, be- 
trays ſtudy; and hence muſical periods, 
and appearances of number and harmony 
in arrangement, ſhould be carefully avoided 
in letters. The beſt letters are commonly 
ſuch as the authors have written with moſt 
facility, What the heart or the imagina- 
uon dictates, always flows readily; but 
Vhere there is no ſubject to warm or in- 
tereſt theſe, conſtraint appears; and hence, 
thoſe letters of mere compliment, con- 
gratulation, or affected condolance, which 
tave coſt the authors moſt labour in com- 
pling, and which, for that reaſon, they 
perhaps conſider as their maſter-pieces, 
never fail of being the moſt diſagreeable 
and inſipid to the readers. 1 


uz. Eaſe in auriting Letters muſt net 
© degentrate to careleſſneſs. 


ought, at the ſame time, to be remem- 


F 122, 


bered, that the eaſe and fimplicity which 


44? 


I have recommended in epiſtolary corre- 


ſpondence, are not to be underſtood as im- 
porting entire careleſſneſs. In writing to 
the moſt intimate friend, a certain degree 
of attention, both to the ſubje& and the 


ſtyle, is requifite and becoming. It is no 


more than what we owe both to ourſelves, 
and to the friend with whom we correſpond. 
A ſlovenly and negligent manner of writ- 
ing, is a diſobliging mark of want of re- 

The liberty, befides, of writing let- 
ters with too careleſs a hand, is apt to be- 
tray perſons into imprudence in what they 
write. The firſt requiſite, both in conver- 
ſation and correſpondence, is to attend to 
all the proper decorums which our own 
character, and that of others, demand. 
An imprudent expreſſion in converſation 
may be forgotten and paſs away; but 
when we take the into our hand, we 
muſt remember, Sos « Litera ſcriptz 
manet.“ 1bid. 

$ 124. On PLiny®s Letters. 


Pliny's letters are one of the moſt cele. 
brated collections which the ancients have 
given us, in the epiſtolary way. They 
are elegant and polite; and exhibit a ve 

leaſing and amiable view of the author. 

ut, according to the vulgar phraſe, they 
ſmell too much of the lamp. They are 
too elegant and fine; and it is'not to 
avoid Sinkin , that the author is caſting 
an eye „ the Public, when he is ups 
pearing to write only for his friends. No- 
thing indeed is more difficult, than for an 


author, wh SR his own letters, to 


diveſt himſelf altogether of attention to the 
opinion of the world in what he fays ; by 
which means, he becomes much leſs agree- 
able than a man of parts would be, if, with- 
out any conſtraint ofthis ſort, he were writ- 
ing to his intimate friend. Ibid, 
$ 125. On Cictro'”s Letters, 
Cicero's E iſles, h not ſo ſhowy 
as thoſe of Pliny, are, on ſeveral accounts, 
a far more valuable collection; indeed, the 
molt valuable — of ou 7 
in any language. are letters of: 
buſineſs, written to rhe greateſt men of the 
age, compoſed with purity and elegance, 
but without the leaſt affectation; and, what 


7 


adds greatly to their merit, written without 


* 


any intention of being publiſhed to the 
world. For it appears that Cicero never 


copies of his.own letters; and we are 


wholly indebted to the care of his freed- 
yrs, for the large collection that was 


* 
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made, after his death, of thoſe which are 
now extant, amounting to near a thouſand®, 
They contain the molt authentic materials 
of the hiſtory of that age; and are the laſt 
monuments which remain of Rome in its 
free ſtate; the greateſt part of them being 
written during that important criſis, when 
the republic was on the point of ruin; the 
moſt intereſting ſituation, perhaps, which 1s 
to be found in the affairs of mankind. To 
his intimate friends, eſpecially to Atticus, 
Cicero lays open himſelf and his heart, 
with entire freedom. In the courſe of his 
correſpondence with others, we are intro- 
duced into acquaintance with ſeveral of the 
principal perſonages of Rome; and it is 
remarkable that moſt of Cicero's corre- 
ſpondents, as well as himſelf, are elegant 
and polite writers; which ſerves to height - 
en our idea of the taſte and manners of 
that age. Blair. 
$ 126. On Por z' and SwirT's Letters, 
The moſt diſtinguiſhed collection of let- 
ters in the Engliſh language, 1s that of Mr. 
Pope, Dean Swift, and their friends ; partly 
publiſhed in Mr. Pope's works, and partly 
in thoſe of Dean Swift. This collection 
is, on the whole, an entertaining and agree- 
able one; and contains much wit and in- 
enuity. It is not, however, altogether 
Fee of the fault which 1 imputed to Pliny's 
Epiſtles, of too much ſtudy and refinement. 
In the variety of letters from different per- 
ſons, contained in that collection, we find 
many that are written with eaſe, and a 
beautiful ſimplicity. Thoſe. of Dr. Ar- 
buthnot, in particular, always deſerve that 
praiſe. Dean Swift's alſo are unaffected; 
and as a proof of their being ſo, they ex- 


| hibit his character fully, with all its defects; 


though it were to be wiſhed, for the honour 
of his memory, that his epiſtolary corre- 
ſpondence had not been drained to the 
dregs, by ſo many ſucceſſive publications, 
as have been given to the world. Several 
of Lord Bolingbroke's, and of Biſhop At= 
terbury's Letters, are maſterly. The cen- 
ſureof writing letters in rooartificial a man- 
ner, falls heavieſt on Mr. Pope himſelf, 
There is viſibly more ſtudy, leſs of na- 
ture and the — in his letters, than in 
thoſe of ſome of his correſpondents. He 
had formed himſelf on the manner of Voi- 


* See his Letter to Atticus, whick was written 
a year ar two before his death, in which he tells 
him, in anſwer to ſome enquiries cencerning his 
epiſtles, that he had no collection of them, and 
that Tyro had only about ſeventy of them, 

1 Ad Ar 7. 16. 3 


retain more the character of agreeible 
Hr 5 rid 
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ture, and is too fond of writing like a wi, 
His letters to ladies are full of affe&aticn, 
Even in writing to his friends, how forced 
an introduction is the following, of a letter 
to Mr. Addiſon: « | am more joyed at 
« ycur return, than I ſhould be at that of 
“ the Sun, as much as I wiſh for him in 
« this melancholy wet ſeaſon; but it is his 
« fate too, like yours, to be diſpleaſing to 
% owls and obſcene animals, who cannt 
bear his luſtre,” How Riff a compli. 
ment is it, which he pays to Bithop At. 
terbury : * Though the noiſe and daily 
« buſtle for the Public be now over, I dare 
« ſay, you are ſtill tendering its welfare; 
« as the Sun in winter, when ſeeming to 
« retire from the world, is preparing 
« warmth and benedictions for à better 
tt ſeaſon.” ' This ſentence might be tole- 
rated in an harangue; but is very unſait. 
able to the ſtyle of one friend correſpond- 
ing with another, Ibid, 
| 3 0 ä 

$ 127. On the Letters of BAL Z Ac, Voi. 
Trunk, SEVIGNE", and Lady Mary 
_ WorTLey MonTacvue. 


The gaiety and vivacity of the French 
_—_ appear to much advantage in their 
etters, and have piven birth to ſeveral 
agreeable publications. In the laſt age, 
Balzac and Voiture were the two moſt ce- 
lebrated epiſtolary writers. Balzac's re- 
putation indeed ſoon declined, on account 
of his ſwelling periods and pompous ſtyle. 
But Voiture continued long a favourite au- 
thor. His compoſition is extremely {pars- 
ung he ſhows a great deal of wit, and can 
trifle in the moſt entertaining manner. His 
only fault is, that he is too open and pro- 

ed a wit, to be thoroughly agreeable a 
a letter-writer. The letters of Madame 
de Sevignè are now eſteemed the moſt ac- 
compliſhed model of a familiar correſpon- 
dence. They turn indeed very much upon 
trifles, the incidents of the day, and the 
news of the town; and they are overloaded 
with extravagant compliments, and expreF 
ſions of fondneſs, to her favourite daugh- 
ter; but withal, they ſhew ſuch perpetual 
ſprightlineſs, they contain ſuch eaſy and 
varied narration, and ſo many ftrokes of 
the moſt lively and beautiful painting, per. 
fectly free from any affectation, that the) 
are juſtly entitled to bigh praiſe. The 
Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montage 
are not. unworthy of being named aficr 
thoſe of Mad. de Sevigne. They hate 
much of the French eaſe and vivacity, 


ep 


gr eat 


allud 


lion, 
ſcend 
more 
joins 
with 
does 1 


epiſtolary ſtyle, than perhaps any letters 
which have appeared l the Engliſh lan- 
guage. | BAS <9 


$ 128. Lyric Poetry. On PIN DAR. 


Pindar, the great father of lyric poetry, 
has been the occaſion of leading his imita- 
tors into ſome defects. His genius was 
ſublime; his expreſſions are beautiful and 
happy ; his deſcriptions uf But 
finding it a very barren ſubject to ſing the 
praiſes of thoſe who had gained the prize 
in the public | | mann he is perpetually di- 
greflive, and fills up his poems with fables 
of the gods and heroes, that have little 


connection either with his ſubjeR, or with. 


one another, The ancients admired him 
greatly; but as many of the hiftories of 
particular families and cities, to which he 
alludes, are now unknown to us, he is ſo 
obſcure, partly from his ſubjects, and partly 
ſtom his rapid, abrupt manner of treating 
them, that, notwithſtanding the beauty of 
his expreſſion, our pleaſure in reading him 
1s much diminiſhed. One would ima- 
gine, that many of his modern imitators 
thought the beſt way to catch his ſpirit, 
was to imitate his diſorder and obſcurity, 
Inſeveral of the choruſes of Euripides and 
Sophocles, we have the ſame kind of lyric 
poetry as in Pindar, carried on with more 
clearneſs and connection, and at the ſame 
time with much ſublimity. Jbid. 


\ 129. On Horace, as @ Lyric Poet. 


Of all the writers of odes, ancient or 
modern, there is none that, in point of 
correctneſs, harmony, and happy expreſ- 
lon, can vie with Horace. He has de- 
ſcended from the Pindaric rapture to 
more moderate degree of elevation; an 
joins connected thought, and good ſenſe, 
with the higheſt beauties of poetry. He 
does not often aſpire beyond that middle 
region, which I mentioned as belonging 
to the ode; and thoſe odes, in which he 
attempts the ſublime, are perhaps not al- 
Ways his beft®. The peculiar character, 
in which he excels, is grace and elegance; 


There is no ode whatever of Horace's, with- 
out great beauties. But though I may be ſingular 
u my opinion, I cannot help thinking that in 
lome of thoſe odes which have been much ad- 
hired for ſublimity (ſuch as Ode iv. Lib. iv. 

Galem mitüſtrum fulminis alitem, &c.” 
there appears ſomewhat of a ſtrained and for 
flfort to be lofty. The genius of this anfiable 
Pot ſhews. itſelf, according to my judgment, to 
king advantage, in themes of a more temperate 
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and in this ſtyle of compoſition, no has 
ever attained to a greater perlecllon & than 
Horace. No poet ſupports a moral ſenti- 
ment with more dignity, touches a gay one 
more happily, or poſſeſſes the art of trifling 
more agreeably, when he chuſes to trifle, 
His language is fo fortunate, that with a 
ſingle word or epithet, he often conveys a a 
whole deſcription to the fancy. Hence he 
ever has been, and ever will continue to 
be, a favourite author with all perſons of 
taſte, : - Ibid. 


F 130. Or Cas1miR, and other modern © 


Lyric Poets. 


Among the Latin poets of later ages, 
there have been many imitators of Horace, 


One of the moſt diſtingui is Caſimir, 
a Poliſh poet of the laſt century, who 
wrote four books of odes, In graceful 


eaſe of expreſſion, he is far inferior to the 
Roman. He oftener affects the ſublime 
and in the attempt, like other lyric writers, 
frequently becomes harſh and unnatural, 
But, on ſeveral occaſions, he diſcovers a 
conſiderable degree of original genius, and 

tical fire. Buchanan, in ſome of his 


iyric compolitielts, is very elegant and claſ- 
| Among the French, the odes of Jean 


Baptiſte Rouſſeau have been much and 
juſtly celebrated. . They - poſſeſs great 


beauty, both of ſentiment and expreſſion, 


They are animated, without being rhapſo- 
dical; and are not inferior to any poetical 
productions. in the French language, | 
In our own language, we have ſeveral 
lyric compoſitions of conſiderable merit. 
Dryden's Ode on - St. Cecilia, is well 
known, Mr. Grey = 1 in 
ſome of his odes, Loch for tenderneſs and 
ſublimity; and in Dodſley's Miſcellanies, 
ſeveral very beautiful lyric poems are to 
be found. As to profeſſed Pindaric odes, 
they are, with a few exceptions,: ſo inco- 
herent, as ſeldom to be intelligible. - Cow- 
ley, at all times harſh, is doubly ſo in his 
Pindaric compoſitions. In his Anacreon- 
tic odes, he is much happier. They are 
ſmooth and elegant; and, indeed, the moſt 
agreeable and the moſt perfect, in thei 
kind, of all Mr. Cowley's poems. bid, 
$ 131. On the different Kinds of Paetical . 
' Compoſition in the Sacred Books; and of 
the diſtinguiſhing Characters of the chief 
Writers. I,. Of the Didadtic, 5+ © 


The ſeveral kinds of poetical compoſition 
which we find in ſcripture, are chiefly the 
Gg2 didactic, 
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didactic, elegiac, paſtoral, and lyric. Of 
the didaQtic ſpecies of poetry, the Book of 
Proverbs is the principal inſtance. The 
nine firſt chapters of that book are highly 
poetical, adorned with many diftinguiſhed 
graces, and figures of expreſſion. At the 
10th chapter, the ftyle is ſenſibly altered, 
and deſcends into a lower ſtrain, which is 
continued to the end; retaining however 
that ſententious, pointed manner, and that 
artful conſtruction of period, which diſtin- 
guiſhes all the Hebrew poetry. The Book 
of Eccleſiaſtes comes likewiſe under this 
head; and ſome of the Pſalms, as the 

119th in particular, Blair. 
$ 132. Of the Elegiac and Paſtoral Poetry 

of Scripture. 


Of elegiac poetry, many very beautiful 
imens occur in Scripture; ſuch as the 


lamentation of David over his friend To- 


nathan; ſeveral paſſages in the prophetical 
books; and ſeveral of David's Pſalms, 
compoſed on occaſions of diftreſs and 
mourning. The 42d Pſalm, in particular, 


3s, in the higheſt d „tender and plain- 
tive. But the moſt regular and perfect 


elegiac compoſition in the Scripture, per- 
= in the whole world, is e 
itled the Lamentations of Jeremiah, As 
the prophet mourns in that book over the 
deſtruction of the Temple, and the Hol 

City, and the overthrow of the whole ſtate, 
he aſſembles all the affecting images which 
Z ſubject ſo melancholy could ſuggeſt. The 
compoſition is uncommonly artificial, By 
turns e and the city of Jeruſalem, 
are intr „as pouring forth their ſor- 
rows; and in the end, a chorus of the 
ple ſend up the moſt earneſt and plain- 
=” 8 to God. The lines of 

ori too, as may, in part, appear 
from our tranſlation, hs * than is 
uſual in the other kinds of Hebrew poetry; 
and the melody is rendered thereby more 
flowing, and better adapted to the queri- 
monious ſtrain of elegy. 

ä * pope affords us a high 
exemp tion ral Con- 
: np gots dee e. to its . meaning, 

- "MW tedly a myſtical all ; 
Its farm, it is a dramatic paſtoral, or A per- 


c paſtoral, or a per- 
petual between s in the 
character of ſhepherds: and, ſuitably to 


thar form, it is full of rural and 
$ 133- On the Lyric Poetry of Scripture, 
Of lyric poetry, or that which is inten · 
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of the lyric kind, there is a greater variety 


y chie 


ded to be accompanied with mufic, the 
Old Teſtament is full. Beſides a pre 
number of hymns and ſongs, which ve 
find ſcattered in the hiſtorical and prophe. 
tical books, ſuch as the ſong of Moſes, the 
ſong of Deborah, and many others of like 
nature, the whole book of Pſalms is to be 
conſidered as a collection of ſacred ode, 
In theſe, we find the ode exhibited in al 
the varieties of its form, and ſupportel 
with the higheſt ſpirit of lyric poetry; 
ſometimes ſprightly, chearful, and triun- 
phant; ſometimes ſolemn and mas 
cent; ſometimes tender and ſoft. From 
theſe inſtances, it clearly appears, that 
there are contained in the holy ſcriptures 
full exempliſications of ſeveral of the chief 
kinds of poetical writing. Ibid, 


$ 134. A Diverſity of Style and Manner is 
the different Compoſers of the Sacred Boks, 
On Jos, David, and ISAlan. 


Among the different compoſers of the 
ſacred books, there is an evident diverſity 
of ſtyle and manner; and to trace their 
different characters in this view, will con- 
tribute not a little towards our reading 
their writings with greater advantage. The 
moſt eminent of the ſacred poets are, the 
author of the Book of Job, David, and 
Iſaiah. As the compoſitions of David are 


of ſtyle and manner in his works, than in 
thoſe of the other two. The manner in 
which, confidered merely as a poet, David 
excels, is the pleaſing, the oft, 
and the tender. In his Pſalms, there are 
many lofty and ſublime paſſages ; but, in 
ſtrength of deſcription, he yields to Job; 
in ſublimity, he yields to Iſaiah. It 52 
ſort of temperate grandeur, for which 
David is chiefly diſtinguiſhed ; and to thi 
he always ſoon returns, when, upon ſome 
occaſions, he riſes above it. The palm 
in which he touches us moſt, are thoſe in 
which he deſcribes the happineſs of the 
righteous, or the goodneſs of God; ex- 
preſſes the tender breathings of a devout 
mind, or ſends up moving and affectionate 
ſupplications to heaven. Iſaiah is, without 
exception, the . moſt ſublime of all poets 
This is abundantly viſible in our tranſls- 
tion; and, what is a material circumſtance, 
none of the books of ſcripture appear ' 
have been more happily tranſlated tha 
the writings of this prophet. Majeſty i 
his reigning character; a on pl more 
commanding, and more uniformly ſupport: 
ed, than is to be found among the ref — 


* 


, the the Old Teſtament poets. He poſſeſſes, 
preat indeed, a dignity and grandeur, both in 
1 we his conceptions and * gpm K which are 
phe. altogether unparalleled, and peculiar to 
, the kme There is more clearneſs and order 
ke too, and a more viſible diſtribution of parts, 
to be in his book, than in any other of the pro- 
wa phetical writings, Blair. 
in | 
orted 5 135. O JEREMIAH. 
etry; When we compare him with the reſt of 
nun-. che poetical prophets, we immediately ſee 
gu in Jeremiah a very different genius. Iſaiah 
ron Wy employs himſelf generally on magnificent 
that WW ſabjects. Jeremiah ſeldom diſcovers any 

tures Wl diſpoſition to be ſublime, and inclines al- 
| chief ways to the tender and elegiac. Ezechiel, 
id, in poetical grace and elegance, is much 
1 inferior to them both; but he is diſtin- 

guiſhed by a character of uncommon force 
Books, 

and ardour. To uſe the elegant expreſ- 

lions of Biſhop Lowth, with regard to this 
of te Prophet: « Eft atrox, vehemens, tragi- 
erſity * cus; in ſenſibus, fervidus, acerbus, in- 
their “ dignabundus ; in imaginibus, fecundus, 
con- truculentus, et nonnunquam pene defor- 
ading Wl © mis; in dictione, grandiloquus, gravis, 
, The “ auſterus, et interdùm incultus; frequens 
e, the in repetitionibus, non decoris aut gratiæ 
, and “ cauſa, ſed ex indignatione et violentia. 
id ae * ſuſceperit tractandum, id ſe- 
ariety “ dulò perſequitur; in eo unice hæret de- 
han in “ fixus; a propoſito rard deflectens. In 
ner in Wl © c#teris, a pleriſque vatibus fortaſſè ſu- 
David “ peratus; ſed in eo mm ad quod vi- 
> ſoft, “ detur a natura unice comparatus, nimi- 
re are “rum, vi, pondere, impetu, granditate, 
ut, in nemo unquam eum ſuperavit.“ The 
> Job; ame learned writer compares Iſaiah to 
It is a . Homer, Jeremiah to Simonides, and Eze- 
which Wl chiel to Aſchylus. Moſt of the book of 
to this 


lkiah is frictiy poetical; of Jeremiah and 


1 ſome WM Ezechiel, not above one half can be held 
pſalns i do belon 2 Among the minor 
hoſe in I prophets, Hoſea, Joel, Micah, Habakkuk, 
of the i ud r Naham, are diſtinguiſhed 
d; ex- br poetical ſpirit. In the prophecies of 
devout I Daniel and Jonah, ee 5 
Monate 5 bid. 
yithout 

' poets $ 136. On the Book of Jon. 
all- It only now remains to 


{1 of the 
book of Job. It is known he ont 


iſtance, 

r to dient; generall uted the moſt an- 
10 dient of al the 3 books; the au- 
jeſly is uncertain, It is remarkable, that this 
7 more has no connection with the affairs or 
\pport- mem of the Jews, or Hebrews, © The 
reſt al Lene in laid in the land of Uz, or Idumaa, 
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which is a part of Arabia; and the image- 
ry employed is generally of adifferentkind, 
from what I before ſhowed to be peculiar 
to the Hebrew poets, We meet with no 
alluſions to the great events of ſacred hif- 
tory, to the religious rites of the Jews, 
to Lebanon or to Carmel, or any of the 
peculiarities of the climate of Judza. We 
find few compariſons founded on rivers or 
torrents; theſe were not familiar objects in 
Arabia. But the longeſt compariſon that 
occurs in the book, is to an object frequent 
and well known in that region, a brook 
that fails in the ſeaſon of heat, and diſap- 
points the expectation of the traveller. 
The poetry, however, of the book of 
Job, is not only equal to that of any other 
of the ſacred writings, but is ſuperior to 
them all, except thoſe of Iſaiah alone. As 
Ifaiah is the moſt ſublime, David the moſt 
leaſing and tender, ſo Job is the moſt de- 
criptive, of all the inſpired poets. A pe- 
culiar glow of fancy, and ſtrength of de- 
ſcription, characteriſe the author. No wri- 
ter whatever abounds ſo much in meta- 
hors. He may be ſaid, not to deſcribe, 
ut to render viſible, whatever he treats 
of. A variety of inſtances might be given. 
Let us remark only thoſe ſtrong and lively 
colours, with which, in the following pai- 
ſages, taken from the 18th and 2oth chap- 
ters of his book, he paints the condition 
of the wicked; obſerve how rapidly his 
figures riſe before us; and what a deep 
impreſſion, at the ſame time, they leave on 
the imagination. Knoweſt thou not this 
« of old, fince man was placed upon the 
« earth, that the triumphing of the wicked 
« is ſhort, and the joy of the hypocrite, 
« but for a moment? Though his excel- 
« lency mount up to the heavens, and his 
« head reach the clouds, yet he ſhall periſh 
« forever. He ſhall fly away as a * 
« and ſhall not be found; yea, he ſhall be 


« chaſed away, as a viſion of the night. 
« 'The eye alſo which ſaw him, ſhall ſee 


« him no more; which have ſeen 
« him, ſhall ſay, where is he?—He ſhall 
« ſuck the poiſon of 15 the viper's 
« tongue ſlay him. In the fullneſs of 
« his ſufficiency, he ſhall be in ftraits; 
« every hand ſhall come upon him. He 
« ſhall-flee from the iron weapon, and the 


% * 


« bow of ſteel ſhall ſtrike him through, 


« All darkneſs ſhall be hid in his ſecret 


4 2 A fire not blown ſhall conſume 
« him. The heaven ſhall reveal his ini- 


« quity, and the earth ſhall riſe up againſt ry 


« him. 


The increaſe of his houſe ſhalt - 
_ Gg3 2. 


| 
; 


| 
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« depart. His goods ſhall flow away in 
e the day of wrath. The light of the 
„ wicked ſhall be put out; the light ſhall 
« be dark in his tabernacle. The ſteps 
* of his ſtrength ſhall be ſtraitened, and 
© his own. counſel ſhall caſt him down. 
« For he is caſt into a net, by his own 
« feet, He walketh upon a ſnare, Ter- 
* rors ſhall make him afraid on every ſide; 
and the robber ſhall prevail againſt him. 


„ Brimſtone ſhall be ſcattered upon his 
* habitation, His remembrance ſhall pe- 


« riſh from the earth, and he ſhall have 
* no name in the ſtreet, He ſhall be dri- 
« yen from light into darkneſs. They 
ee that come after him ſhall be aſtoniſhed 
* at his day. He ſhall drink of the wrath 
« of the Almighty.” Blair. 


$ 137. On the Iliad of Howes. k 

The ſubject of the Iliad muſt unqueſ- 
tionably be admitted to be, in the main, 
happily choſen. In the days of Homer, 
no object eould be more ſplendid and dig- 
nified than the Trojan war. So great a 
confederacy of the Grecian ſtates, under 
one leader, and the ten years fiege which 
they carried on againſt 'Troy, muſt have 
ſpread far abroad the renown of many mi- 
tary exploits, and intereſted all Greece 
in the traditions concerning the heroes 
who had moſt eminently ſignalized them- 
ſelves. Upon theſe traditions, Homer 
grounded his poem; and though he lived, 
as is generally believed, only two or three 
centuries after the Trojan war, yet, through 
the want of written records, tradition muſt, 
by ** time, _ fallen into the degree 
| obſcui ĩty moſt proper for poetry; and 
have left him at full liberty to mix as much 
- fable as he pleaſed, with the remains of 
true hiſtory. He has not choſen, for his 
ſubject, the whole Trojan war; but, with 
eat judgment, he has ſelected one part of 
A the quarrel betwixt Achilles and Aga- 
memnon, and the events to which that 
quarrel gave riſe; which, though they take 
up forty-ſeven days only, yet — the 
moſt intereſting, and moſt critical period 
of the war, By this management, he has 
given greater unity to what would have 
Otherwiſe been an unconnected hiſtory of 
| battles, He has gained one hero, or prin - 
cipal character, Achilles, who reigns 
throughout the work; and he has ſhewn 
the pernicious effect of diſcord among con- 
federated princes, At the ſame time, I 
admit that Homer is leſs fortunate in his 


Aubje than. Virgil, The plan of the 


, 
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Eneid includes a greater compaſs and 3 
more agreeable diverſity of events; where. 
as the Iliad is almoſt entirely filled with 
battles. k 

The praiſe of high iuvention has in every 
age been given to Homer, with the greateſt 
reaſon. The prodigious number of inci- 
dents, of ſpeeches, of characters divine and 
human, with which he abounds; the ſur- 
priſing variety with which he has diverſi- 


fied his battles, in the wounds and deaths, 


and little hiſtory-pieces of almoſt all the 
rſons ſlain, diſcover an invention next to 
undleſs. But the Jus of judgment is, 
in-my opinion, no leſs due to Homer, than 
that of invention. His ftory is all along 
conducted with great art. He rites upon 
us gradually; his-heroes are brought out, 
one after another, to be objects of our at- 
tention. The diſtreſs thickens, as the poem 
advances; and every thing is ſo contrived 
as to aggrandize Achilles, and to render 
him, as the poet intended he ſhould be, the 
capital figure. 
But that wherein Homer excels all 
writers, is the characteriſtical part. Here, 
he is without a rival. His lively and ſpi- 
rited exhibition of characters, is, in a great 
meaſure, owing to his being ſo dramatic a 
writer, abounding every where with dia- 
logue and converſation. There is much 
more dialogue in Homer than in Virgil; 
or, indeed, than in any other G 


5 138. On the Odyfey of Howes. 
My obſervations, hitherto, have been 
made upon the Iliad only. It is neceflary 
to take ſome notice of the Odyſſey allo. 
Longinus's criticiſm upon it is not without 
foundation, that Homer may, in this poem, 
be compared to the ſetting ſun, whole 
randeur ſtill remains, without the heat of 
is meridian beams. . It wants the vigour 
and ſublimity of the Iliad ; yet, at the ſame 
time, poſſeſſes ſo many beauties, as to be 
juſtly entitled to high praiſe, It is a very 
amuſing poem, and has. much greater va- 
riety than the Iliad ; it contains many inte- 
reſting ſtories; and beautiful deſcriptions. 
We lee every where the ſame deſcriptive 
and dramatic genius, and the ſame fertility 
of invention, that appears in the other work. 
It deſcends indeed from the dignity of 
gods, and heroes, and warlike atchieve- 
ments; but in recompence, we have more 
pleaſing pictures of ancient manners. la- 
ſtead of that ferocity which reigns in the 


Uiad, the Odyſſey preſents us yr 


ene ers „Kr. g rr. g Tg. 28 oO o == 2 


pu 
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moſt amiable images of hoſpitality and hu- 
manity; entertains us with many a won- 
derful adventure, and many a landſcape of 
nature; and inſtructs us by a conſtant vein 
of morality and virtue, which runs through 
the poem. Blair . 


$ 139- On the Beauties of ViRGIL. 


Virgil poſſeſſes beauties which have 
juſtly drawn the admiration of ages, and 
which, to this day, hold the balance in 
equilibrium between his fame and that of 

omer. The principal and diſtinguiſhing 
excellency of Virgil, and which, in my 
opinion, he poſſeſſes beyond all poets, is 
tenderneſs. Nature had endowed him 
with exquiſite ſenſibility ; he felt every 
affecting circumſtance in the ſcenes he de- 
ſcribes ; and, by a fingle ſtroke, he knows 
how to reach the heart. This, in an epic 
poem, is the merit next to ſublimity; and 
puts it in an author's power to render his 
compoſition extremely intereſting to all 
readers. : 
The chief beauty of this kind, in the 
Iliad, is the interview of Hector with An- 
dromache. But, in the Æneid, there are 
many ſuch. The ſecond book is one of 
the greateſt maſter- pieces that ever was 
executed by any hand; and Virgil ſeems 
to have put forth there the whole ſtrength 
of his genius, as the ſubject afforded a va- 
riety of ſcenes, both of the awful and ten- 
der kind. The images of horror, preſen- 
ted by a city burned and facked in the 
might, are finely mixed with pathetic and 
affecting incidents. Nothing, in any poet, 
1s more beautifully deſcribed than the 
death of old Priam; and the family-pieces 
of Eneas, Anchiſes, and Creuſa, are as 
tender as can be conceived, In many paſ- 
ſages of the Eneid, the ſame pathetic ſpi- 
tit thines ; and they have been always the 


favourite 33 in that work. The 
fourth book, for inſtance, relating the un- 


happy paſſion and death of Dido, has been 
always moſt juſtly admired, and abounds 
with beauties of the higheſt kind, The 
interview of Aneas with Andromache and 
Helenus, in the third book; the epiſodes 
of Pallas and Evander, of Niſus and Eury- 
alus, of Lauſus and Mezentius, in the Ita- 
lian wars, are all ſtriking inſtances of the 
poet's power of raiſing the tender emo- 
ttons, For we muſt obſerve, that though 
the Pneid be an unequal poem, and, in 
ſome places, languid, yet there are beau- 
des ſcattered through it all; and not a 
len, even in the laſt ſix books. The beſt 
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and moſt finiſhed books, upon the whole, 
are the firſt, rhe ſecond, the fourth, the 
ſixth, the ſeventh, the eighth, and the 
twelfth, | Did. 


§ 140. On the comparative Merit of Ho- 
£ . MER and VIRGIL. « 

Upon the whole, as to the comparative 
merit of thoſe two great princes of epic 
poetry, Homer and Virgil; the former mult 
undoubtedly be admitted to be the greater 
genius; the latter, to be the more correct 
writer. Homer was an original in his art, 
and diſcovers both the beauties and the 
defects, which are to be expected in an ori- 
ginal author, compared with thoſe who 


tucceed him; more boldneſs, more nature 


and eaſe, more ſublimity aud force ; but 
greater irregularities and negligences in 


compoſition. Virgil has, all along, kept 


his eye upon Homer; in many places he 
has not ſo much imitated, as he has lite- 
rally tranilated him. The deſcription of 
the ſtorm, for inſtance, in the firſt Aneid, 
and ZEneas's ſpeech upon that occaſion, 
are tranſlations from the fifth book of the 
Odyfley ; not to mention almoſt all the 
ſimiles of Virgil, which are no other than 
copies of thole of Homer, 'The pre-emi- 
nence in invention, therefore, muſt, beyond 
doubt, be aſcribed to Homer. As to the 
pre-eminence in judgment, though many 
critics are diſpoſed to give it to Virgil, yet, 
in my opinion, it hangs doubtful. In Ho- 
mer, we diſcern all the Greek vivacity; in 
Virgil, all the Roman ſtatelineſs. Homer's 
imagination is by much the moſt rich and 


copious; Virgil's the molt chaſte and cor. . 


rect. The ſtrength of the former lies, in 
his power of warming the fancy; that of 


the latter, in his power of touching the 


heart. Homer's ſtyle is more ſimple and 
animated; Virgil's more elegant and uni- 
form. The firit has, on many occaſions, 
a ſublimity to which the latter never at- 
tains; but the latter, in return, never ſinks 
below a certain degree of epic dignity, 
which cannot ſo clearly be pronounced of 


the former. Not, however, to detract from 


the admiration due to both theſe. great 
ts, moſt of Homer's defects may reaſon» 
ably be imputed, not to his genius, but to 


the manners of the age in which he lived 


and for the feeble paſlages of the Æneid, 
this excuſe ought to be admitted, that the 
Eneid was left an unfiniſhed work, 75 


. 


To the admirers of polite learning, the LeHures 
of Dr. Blair, at large, are irongly recom» 


od, 
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mended. The Extracts in this book are 
defigned only as ſpecimens of that elegant 
and uſeful work, and for the uſe of Schoo/- 
boys. It would be unjuſt, and indeed iin - 
praQicable, to give any more Extracts, 
confiſtently with the neceſſary limits pre- 
ſcribed to this book. 

& 141. On the Ancient Writers; and on 
the Labour with which the Ancients com- 
poſed. 

The Ancients (of whom we ſpeak) had 
good natural parts, and applied them right ; 


| they underſtood their own ſtrength, and 


were maſters of the ſubje& they under- 
took ; they had a rich genius carefully 
cultivated; in their writings you have na- 
ture without wildneſs, and art without oſ- 


tentation. For it is vain to talk of nature 


and genius, without care and diligent ap- 
ication to refine and improve them. The 
paradiſe will run wild, and loſe both 


its pleaſure and uſefulneſs, without a ſkil- 


conſtantly to tend and prune it. 
Though theſe generous ſpirits were inſpir- 
ed with the love of true praiſe, and had a 
modeſt aſſurance of their own abilities; yet 
they were not ſo ſelf-ſufficient, as to ima- 
gine their firſt thoughts were above their 
own review and correction, or their laſt 
above the jud t of their friends, They 
ſubmitted their compoſitions to the cen- 
ſure of private perſons and public afſem- 
blies. They reviewed, altered, and po- 
liſhed, till they had hopes they could 
ent the * 45 ith a finiſhed 8 And 
t an was their judgment, 
© the erftcod when they done 
well, and knew the critical ſeaſon of laying 
aſide the file. 

For, as thoſe excellent maſters, Pliny 
and Quinctilian, obſetve, there may be an 
intemperance in correction; when an in- 
genious man has ſuch an exceſs of modeſt 
and faulty diſtruſt of himſelf, that he wears 
off ſome of the neceſſary and ornamental 
parts of his diſcourſe, inſtead of poliſhing 
the rough, and taking off the ſuperfluous, 
| Theſe immortal wits did not prepoſte- 
rouſly reſolve firſt to be authors, and then 
immediately fall to writing without ſtud 
and tence ; but took care to furni 

ves with knowledge bycloſe thought, 
ſele& converſation, ing ; a to 
gain all the information and light that was 
my ny them to do juſtice to 
their ſubject. Then, after they had be- 
to write, they did not hurry on their 
with ſpeed and impatience to appear 
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in the view of the world; but they took 
time and pains to give every part of their 
diſcourſe all poſſible ſtrength and ornament, 
and to make the whole compoſition uni, 
form and beautiful. They wiſely conf. 
dered, that productions which come before 
their due time into the world, are ſeldom 
perfect or long-lived ; and that an author 
who deſigns to write for poſterity, as well 
as the preſent generation, cannot ſtudy x 
mou. with too deep care and reſolute in. 
uſtry. p 
2 tells us of his N e friend 
N that he compoſed but very few 
verſes in a day. That conſummate philo- 
ſopher, critic, and regarded the va. 
lue, not number of his lines; and never 
thought too much pains could be beſtowed 
on a poem, that he might reaſonably ex- 
& would be the wonder of all ages, and 
| out the whole duration of time. Quinc- 
tilian aſſures us, that Salluſt wrote with 
abundance of deliberation and prudent 
caution; and indeed that fully appear; 
from his complete and exquiſite writings, 
Demoſthenes Fibou red night and day, outs 
watched the poor mechanic in Athens (that 
was forced to perpetual drudgery to ſup- 
port himſelf and his family) till he had ac- 
K ſuch a maſtery in his noble profeſ- 
n, ſuch a rational and over-ruling vehe- 
mence, ſuch a perſect habit of nervous and 
convincing eloquence, as enabled him to 
defy the ſtrangeſt oppoſition, and to tris 
um - over oy and time. R * 
ato, when he was ei ears 
was buſily employed in 3 and 
amendment of his divine dialogues: and 
ſome le are ſevere upon Cicero, that 
in imitation of Plato, he was ſo ſcrupulous 
whether he ought to write ad Piræa or in 
Piræa, Piræum or is Piræum, that now in 


the ſixtieth᷑ year of his age, in the fury of 


the civil wars, when he knew not how to 


diſpoſe of his family, and ſcarce 8 
8 — he earneſtly intreated his noble and 


friend Atticus to reſolve that diff. 
culty, and eaſe him of the perplexity which 
it created him. Whatever raillery or re- 
flection ſome humourſome wits may make 
upon that great man's exactneſs and nicety 
in that r 7 Franken ſuch a time; 'tis 2 
plain proof of his wonderful care and dili- 
gence in his compoſition, and the ftrift re- 
gard he had to the purity and propriety 
of his pn The ancients ſo accu · 
rately ood, and ſo indefatigably 
ſtudied their ſubject, that they ſearce 40 


eve 


Con ene 


fail to — mw — part with 

ſenſe, ively expreſſion. 

OY . 
§ 142. On Howes, 


'Tis no romantic commendation of Ho- 
mer, to ſay, that no man unde rſtood per- 


ſons and things better than he; or had a 


deeper inſight into the humours and paſ- 
fions of human nature, He repreſents 
great things with ſuch ſublimity, and little 
ones with ſuch propriety, that he always 
makes the one irable, and the other 
pleaſant. ? 

He is a perfect maſter of all the l 
graces of * figurative ſtyle, and all the 
purity and eaſineſs of the plain. Strabo, 
the excellent geographer and hiſtorian, 
aſſures us, that Homer has deſcribed the 
places and countries of which he gives 
account, with that —_— that no man 
can imagine who has not ſeen them ; and 
no man but muſt admire and be aſtoniſhed 
who has. His poems may juſtly be com- 
pared with that ſhield of divine work- 
manſhip ſo inimitably repreſented in the 
eighteenth book of the Iliad. You have 
there exact images of all the actions of 
war, and employments of peace; and are 
entertained with the delightful view of the 
univerſe. Homer has all the beauties of 
every diale& and ſtyle ſcattered through 
his writings ; he is ſcarce inferior to any 
other poet, in the poet's own way and ex- 
cellency ; but excels all others in force and 
comprehenfion of genius, elevation of fan- 
cy, and immenſe copiouſneſs of invention. 
Such a ſovereignty of genius reigns all 
over his works, that the ancients eſteemed 
and admired him as the great High Prieſt 
of nature, who was admitted into her inmoſt 
choir, and acquainted with her moſt ſolemn 
myſteries. 


The great men of former ages, with one 


voice, celebrate the praiſes of Homer; and 


old Zoilus has only a few followers in theſe 
later times, who detract from him either for 
want of Greek, or from a ſpirit of conceit 
and contradiction. 

Theſe gentlemen tell us, that the divine 
Plato himſelf baniſhed him out of his com- 
monwealth; which, — they, muſt be 
granted to be a blemiſh upon the poet's 
reputation, 'The reaſon why Plato would 
not let Homer's a be in the hands of 
the ſubjects of that government, was be- 
cauſe he did nat eſteem ordinary men ca- 
pable readers of them. They would be 
apt to pervert his meaning, and have wrong 
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notions of God and religion, by taking his 
bold and beauriful . too literal 
a ſenſe, Plato frequently declares that he 
loves and admires him as the beſt, the moſt 
pleaſant, and the divineſt of all the poets; 
and ſtudiouſly imitates his figurative and 
myſtical w_ of writing. Though he for- 
bad his works to be read in public, yet he 
2 3 . them in his own 
cloſet, Though the philoſopher pretends, 
that for — of — he —— 
him out of his city; yet he declares he 
would treat him with all poſſible reſpe& 
while he ſtaĩd; and diſmiſs him laden with 


ofty preſents, and adorned with garlands (as the 


rieſts and ſupplicants of their gods uſed to 
); by which marks of honour, all peo- 
ple wherever he came might be warned 
and induced to eſteem his perſon ſacred, 
and receive him with due veneration. 
§ 143. On TuzoferITVs, | 

If we mention Theocritus, he will be 
another bright inſtance of the happy abi- 
lities and various accompliſhments of the 
ancients. He has writ in ſeveral forts of 
— aq ſucceeded in all. It ſeems un- 
neceſſary to praiſe the native ſimplicity and 
eaſy freedom of his paſtorals ; when Virgil 
himſelf ſometimes invokes the muſe of Sy- 
racuſe ; when he imitates him through all 
his own poems of that kind, and in ſeveral 
ges tranſlates him. Quinctilian ſays 

of our Sicilian bard, that he is admirable in 
his kind; but when he adds, that his muſe 
15 not only ſhy of appearing at the bar, but 
in the city too, 'tis evident this remark muſt 
be corifined to his paſtorals. In ſeveral of 
his other 2 he ſhews ſuch thof 
reaſon and politeneſs, as would qualify him 
to plead among the orators, and make him 


—_— in the courts of princes. In 
his ſmaller poems of Cupid ſtung, Adonis - 


killed by the Boar, c. you have the vi- 
2 and delicacy of Anacreon; in his 

ylas, and Combat of Pollux and Amycus, 
he is much more pathetical, clear and plea- 


. fant, than Apollonius on the ſame, or any 
other ſubject. In his converſation of Alc- 


mena and Tireſias, of Hercules and the old 


ſervant of Angeas, in Cynicea and Thyo- 


nichus, and the women going to the cere- 
monies of Adonis, there is all the eaſineſa 
and engaging familiarity of humour and 


dialogue, which reign in the Odyſſeis; and 


in Hercules deſtroying the lion of Nemza, 


the ſpirit and majeſty of the Iliad, The 


ric upon king Ptolemy is juſtiy eſ- 
panegyris upon ling Fool a Jn 


S, 


| 
| 
=! 
| 
| 


teemed an original and model of perfection 
in that way of writing. Both in that ex- 


cellent poem, and the noble hymn upon 
Caſtor and Pollux, he has praiſed his gods 
and his hero with that delicacy and dexte- 
rity of addreſs, with thoſe ſublime and 
ful expreſſions of devotion and re- 
ipect, that in politeneſs, ſmoothneſs of turn, 
and a refined art of praiſing without of- 
fence, or appearance of flattery, he has 
- equalled Callimachus : and in loftineſs and 
flight of thought, ſcarce yields to Pindar or 
Homer. | Blackwall. 


5 144. On HeropoTvus. 

Herodotus had gained experience by 
travelling over all his own country, Thrace, 
and Scythia3 he travelled likewiſe to Ara- 
bia, Paleſtine, and Egypt; where he care- 
fully viewed the chief curioſities and moſt 
remarkable places, and converſed with the 
Egyptian prieſts, who informed him of their 
ancient hiſtory, and acquainted him with 
their cuſtoms, ſacred and civil. Indeed he 
ſpeaks of their religious rites with ſuch 

inneſs and clearneſs in ſome caſes, and 
* fach reſerve and reverence in others, that 
I am apt to believe he was initiated into 
their ceremonies, and conſecrated a prieſt 
of ſome of their orders *. 
- Thus, being acquainted with the moſt 
famous countries, and valuable things, and 
knowing the moſt conſiderable perſons of 
the age, he applied himſelf to write the 
hiſtory of the Greeks and Barbarians: and 
performed the noble work with that judg- 
ment, | faithfulneſs, and eloquence, that 
gained him the approbation and applauſe 
of the moſt — — aſſembly in the world at 
that time, the flower of all Greece, met to- 
gether at the Olympic games. ä 
- His hiſtory opens to the reader all the 
antiquities of Greece, and gives light to all 

$ 145. On Livy. 

Me do not find that Livy had travelled 
much, or been employed in military af- 
fairs; yet what he might want in experi- 
ence, was happily ſupplied by wonderful 
parts and K by ſevere ſtudy, and 
unw/earied en 
information; ſo that he deſeribes all the 
countries, towns, ſeas, and ports, whither 
the Roman legions and navies came, with 


near the ſame accuracy and perfection (if 


dee Herodot. Gale's Edition, lib. ii. ſect. 3. p. 
51. ſect. 65, p- 114. ſect. 271. p. 1006. 


*% 


eavours after knowledge and 
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ſible) which he could any place in Italy; 
ays a ſiege, draws up an army, with {kill 
and conduct ſcarce inferior to Cæſar him- 
ſelf. Was there as much charm in the con- 
verſation of this extraordinary man, as there 
is in his writings, the gentleman of Cales 
would not repent of his long journey, who 
came from thence only to ſee Livy, upon 
the fame of his incomparable eloquence, 
and other celebrated abilities ; and we have 
reaſon to believe he received ſatisfaction, 
becauſe, after he had ſeen Livy, and con- 
verſed with him, he had no curioſity to ſee 
Rome, to which he was ſo near ; and which 
at that time was, for its magnificence and 
glories, one of the greateſt wondery of the 
whole earth. 

Theſe two princes of Greek and Roman 
hiſtory tell a ſtory, and make up a deſerip- 
tion, with inexpreſſihle grace; and ſo de- 
licately mix the great and little circum- 
ſtances, that there is both the utmoſt dig- 
nity and pleaſure in it. Ibid. 


$ 146. Much of their Beauty ariſes from 
| Variety. 


The reader is always entertained with 
an agreeable variety, both of matter and 
ſtyle, in Herodotus and Livy. And indeed 
every author that expects to pleaſe, muſt 
gratify the reader with variety: that is the 
univerſal charm, which takes with people 
of all taſtes and complexions. Tis an ap- 
e planted in us by the Author of our 

ing; and is natural to an human ſoul, 
whole immenſe deſires nothing but an in- 
finite good, and unexhauſted pleaſure, can 
fully gratify. The moſt palatable diſh be- 
comes nauſeous, if it be always ſet before 
a man : the moſt muſical and harmonious 
notes, too often and unſeaſonably ftruck, 
gre the ear like the jarring of the moſt 

ſh and hateful diſcord. 

Theſe authors, and the reſt of their ſpi- 
rit and elevation, were ſenfible of this; 
and therefore you find a continual change, 
and judicious variation, in their ſtyle and 
_—— PAP 

One e appears to be learned, 
carefully — an unſtudied eaſineſs, 
and becoming negligence, runs through 


the next. One ſentence turns quick and 


ſhort ; and another, immediately following, 
runs into longer meaſures, and ſpreads it. 
ſelf. with a ſort of elegant and beautiful 
luxuriancy. They ſeldom uſe many periods 
together, conſiſting of the ſame number of 
members; nor are the — P, 


a, ma, r= ww. co omwn tf 
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riods of equal length, and exact meaſure, 


one with another, 


The reflections that are made by theſe 
noble writers, upon the conduct and hu- 
mours of mankind, the intereſts of courts, 
and the intrigues of parties, are ſo curious 


and inftruftive, ſo true in their ſubſtance, - 


and fo taking and lively in the manner of 
their expreſſion, that they ſatisfy the ſound- 
eſt judgment, and pleaſe the moſt ſprightly 
imagination. From theſe glorious authors 
we have inſtruction without the common 
formality and dryneſs of precept ; and re- 
ceive the moſt edifying advice in the 
pleaſing way of inſinuation and ſurprize. 
; Blackwall, 


$ 147. Perſpicuity a principal Beauty of the 
| | Claſſics. 

Another excellency of the true claſlics is, 
perſpicuity, and clear ſtyle ; which will ex- 
cuſe and cover ſeveral faults in an author; 
but the want of it is never to be atoned by 
any pretence of loftineſs, caution, or any 
conſideration whatever. | 

And this is the effect of a clear head, 
and vigorous underſtanding ; of cloſe and 
regular thinking, and the diligence of ſelect 
reading. A man ſhould write with the 
ſame deſign as he ſpeaks, to be underſtood 
with eaſe, and to communicate his mind 
with pleaſure and inſtruction. If we ſelect 
Xenophon out of the other Greek claſſics, 
whether he writes of the management of 
family affairs, or the more arduous matters 
of ſtate and — ; whether he gives an 
account of the wars of the Grecians, or 
the morals of Socrates; the ſtyle, though 
ſo far varied as to be ſuitable to every lub. 
ject, yet is always clear and ſignificant, 
ſweet without luſciouſneſs, and elegantly 


eaſy, 

In this genteel author we have all the 
3 of a ſtudied compoſition; and 
yet all the freedom and winning familiarity 
of elegant converſation. 

Here I cannot but particularly mention 
Xenophon's Sympoſium, wherein he has 
given us an eaſy and beautiful deſcription 
of a very lively and beautiful converſation, 
The pleaſant and ſerious are there ſo hap- 
pily mixed and tempered, that the diſcourſe 
1s neither too light for the grave, nor too 
ſolemn for the gay. There is mirth with 
2 and decorum; and philoſophy at- 
(Faded and enliyened by all the any" 
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& 148. On Cickxo. 


If among the Latin Claſſics we name 
Tally, upon every ſubje&t he equally 
ſhews the ſtrength of his reaſon, and the 
brightneſs of his ſtyle. Whether he ad- 
dreſſes his friend in the moſt graceful neg- 
ligence of a familiar letter, or moves his 


auditors with laboured periods, and paſ—- 


ſionate ſtrains of manly oratory; whether 
he proves the majeſty of God, and im- 
mortality of human ſouls, in a more ſub- 
lime and pompous eloquence; or lays 
down the rules of prudence and virtue, in 
a more calm and even way of writing; 
he always exprefles good ſenſe in pure and 
proper language : he is learned and eaſy, 
richly plain, and neat without affeQation. 


He is always copious, but never runs into 


a faulty luxuriance, nor tires his reader: 
and though he ſays almoſt every thing that 
can be ſaid upon his ſubject, yet you will 
ſcarce ever think he ſays too much. Ibid. 


5 149. On the Obſcurities in the Claſſics. 
Thoſe few obſcurities which are in the 
beſt authors, do not proceed from haſte and 
confuſion of thought, or ambiguous ex- 
2 from a long crowd of parenthe- 
es, or perplexed periods; but either the 
places continue the ſame as they were in 
the original, and are not intelligible to us 
only by reaſon of our ignorance of ſome 
cuſtoms of thoſe times and countries; or 
the — are altered and ſpoiled by the 
preſumption and buſy impertinence of 
fooliſh tranſcribers and eonceited critics. 
Which plainly appears from this, that ſince 
we have had more accurate accounts of the 
Greek and Roman antiquities, and old ma- 


nuſcripts have been ſearched and com- 


pared by able and diligent hands, innu- 
merable errors have been rectiſied, and 
corruptions.which have crept into the text, 
purged out: a various reading happily diſ- 
covered, the removal of a verſe, or a point 


of diſtinction out of the wrong into the 
right place, or the adding a ſmall mark 


where it was left out, has given clear 
light to man es, which for ages had 
— ee an error, ic had 
obſcured the ſenſe of the author, and quite 
confounded all the commentators. 'The 
latter part of the thirty-ſecond verſe of 
the hymn of Callimachus on Apollo was 
in the firſt editions thus, T!; bo ig ®ciCon 
ai; ©* who can ſing of Pheebus in the 
mountains?“ which was neither ſenſe of 
itſelf, nor had any connection with what 


went before, But Stephens's ——— | 


| 
| 


— Ä 


= ——— — b 


tion of his candour, 


P. 163. nat. 7. 


e 


ef it ſet right both the ſenſe and the con- 


neftion, without altering a letter; Ti; a» 8 
fie ®viCor arid; © Phoebus is an unexhauſt- 
ed ſubject of praiſe ;”—among all his glori- 
ous qualifications and exploits,what poet can 
be ſo dull, what wit fo barren, as to want 
materials for an hymn to his honour ?—In 
the fourth verſe of the eleventh epigram 
of Theocritus, there wanted a little point 
in the word dre, which took off all the 
ſprightlineſs and turn of the thought; 
which Daniel Heinfius luckily reftored, by 
changing the nom. ſing. vyrofirnc, into the 


dat, plur. 5prolira;, „The friends of 
Euſthenes the poet, gave him, though a 
ſtranger, an hon burial in a foreign 


country ; and the was _— — 
inſipid 
According to the amendment it runs thus: 


vy one another, is a 4 high commenda- 


That v 
Iine of 
cleared a 
critics could 


valuable amendment in the 
's preface to his odes, has 
i „ which none of the 
acquit themſelves 


of before the admirable Dr. Bentley; and 


Tous places in the ancients happily reſtored 
and illuſtrated by that great man; who is 
not- only a ſound and diſcerning critic, but 
a elean and vigorous writer, excellently 
filled in all divine and human literature; 

all ſcholars are obliged for his 
learned performances upon the claſſics ; and 


elix® ; the text 
with ſuch intolerable boldneſs, as, if al- 


ly puzzled with a in 
i and 


® Min. Felix, Camb, edit, by Davis, $ 33 
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— nnd Xenophon 


The learned Meurſius 


and deformed the paſſage thus: Reger fa, 
tum regni ſui per officia dwg 
no ver. Dr. Bentley has made à certain 
emendation in Horace's Art of Poetry, only 
oy oats the places of two lines, making 

t which was the forty-ſixth in the com- 
mon books, the forty-fifth in his' own 
beautiful editions. Blackzvall, 
$ 150. On al Advantages which the 

a Klee 3 6 

It was among the advantages which the 
chief claſſics enjoyed, that moſt of them 
were placed in proſperous and plentiful 
circumſtances of life, raiſed above anxi- 
ous cares, want, and abject dependance. 
They were perſons of quality and fortune, 
courtiers and ſtateſmen, great travellers, 
and generals of armies, poſſeſſed of the 


higheſt dignities and poſts of peace and war. 

ir riches and plenty farniſhed them 
with leiſure and means of ſtudy ; and their 
employments improved them in knowledge 


experience. How lively muſt they 


deſcribe thoſe countries, and remarkable 


places, which they had attentively viewed 
with their own eyes! What faithful and 
emphatical relations were they enabled to 

of thoſe councils, in which they pre- 
fided ; of thoſe actions in which they were 
preſent and commanded ! 

Herodotus, the father of hiſtory, beſides 
the advantages of his travels and general 
knowledge, was ſo conſiderable in power 
and eee a chief 1 ** 
expe rant damis, w 
uſurped 17 — ths liberties of his native 
coun 


were of diſ- 
tinguiſhed eminence and abilities, both in 
civil and military affairs; were rich and 
noble; had ſtrong parts, and a careful 
education in their youth, completed by ſe- 
vere ſtudy in their advanced years: in 
ſhort, they had all the advantages and ac- 


Sophocles bore great offices in Athens; 
led their armies; and in ſtren b 
ePoricles; 


and nobleneſs of thought 
was not unequal to his collea 
who, by his commanding wiſdom and elo- 


quence, influenced all Greece, and was ſaid 


to thunder and lighten in his harangues. 
Euripi s, famous for the purity of 


Sasa sarge cvs FFK APE 


“ 


king of Macedon. The ſmoothneſs of his 
compoſition, his excellency in dramatic 
poetry, the ſoundneſs of his morals, con- 
Loa in the ſweeteſt numbers, were ſo 
univerſally admired, and his glory ſo far 
ſpread, that the Athenians, who were taken 
priſoners in the fatal overthrow under Ni- 


cias, were preſerved from perpetual exile 


and ruin, by the aſtoniſhing reſpect that 
the Sicilians, enemies and ftrangers, pai 
to the wit and fame of their illuſtrious 
countryman. As many as could repeat 
any of Euripides's verſes, were rewarded 
withtheir liberty, and generouſly ſent home 
with marks of honour. | 

Plato, by his father's ſide, ſprung from 
Codrus, the celebrated king of Athens ; 
and by his mother's from Solon, their no 
leſs celebrated law-giver. To gain expe- 
—ñ — He 
travelled into „Sicily, pt. He 
was courted and — by — greateſt 
men of the age wherein he lived; and will 
be ſtudied and admired by men of taſte and 
judgment in all ſucceeding ages. In his 
works, are ineſtimable treaſures of the beſt 
learning. In ſhort, as a learned gentle- 
man ſays, he writ with all the ſtrength of 
human reaſon, and all the charm of human 
eloquence. 

reon lived familiarly with Poly- 

crates king of Samos: and his ſprightly 
muſe, naturally flowing with innumerable 
leaſures and graces, muſt improve in de- 
— and ſweetneſs by the gaiety and re- 
kned converſation of x flouriſhing court. 

The bold and exalted genius of Pindar 
was encouraged and heightened by the ho- 
nours he received from the champions and 
princes of his age; and his converſation 
with the heroes qualified him to ſing their 
praiſes with more advantage. The con- 
querors at the Olympic games ſcarce va- 
lued their garlands of honour, and wreaths 
of victory, if they were not crowned with 
his never-fading laurels, and immortalized 
by his celeſtial ſong. The noble Hiero 
of Syracuſe was his generous friend and 
patron ; and the moſt powerful and polite 
fate of all Greece eſteemed a line of bis in 
praiſe of their glorious city, worth public 
acknowledgments, and a ſtatue, Moſtof 
the genuine and valuable Latin Claffics 
had the ſame advantages of fortune, and 
. converſation, the ſame encou- 

ts with theſe and the other cele- 

- Grecians. 5 8 
Terence gained ſuch a wonderful inſight 
into the characters and manners — 
kind, ſuch an elegant choice of words, and 
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of ſtyle, ſuch * in the con- 
duct of his plot, and ſuch delicate and 
charming turns, chiefly by the converſa- 
tion of Scipio and Lælius, the greateſt 
men, and moſt refined wits, of their age. 
So much did this judicious writer, and 
clean ſcholar, improve by his diligent ap- 
lication to ſtudy, and their genteel and 
— converſation ; that it was charged 
upon him by thoſe who envied his ſuperior 
excellencies, that he publiſhed their com- 
poſitions under his own name. His ene- 
mies had a mind that the world ſhould be- 
lieve thoſe noblemen wrote his plays, but 
ſcarce — — a end, and tae 
t very ently enteely ſlighted 
their _ and. made his — — 
the fineſt compliment in the world, by eſ- 
2 accuſation as an honour, ra- 
ther making any formal defence 
againſt it®. 


Salluſt, ſo famous for his neat expreſ- ' 


ſive brevity and quick turns, for truth of 
fact and clearneſs of ſtyle, for the accuracy 
of his characters, and his piercing view in- 
to the myſteries of policy and motives of 


aQtion, cultivated his rich abilities; and - 


made his * 1 learning ſo uſeful to the 
world, and ſo honourable to himſelf, by 
bearing the chief offices in the Roman go- 
vernment, and ſharing in the important 
councils and debates of the ſenate. 

Cæſar had a prodigious wit, and univer- 
ſal learning ; was noble by birth, a con- 
ſummate ſtateſman, a brave and. wiſe gene- 
ral, and a moſt heroic prince. His prudence 
and modeſty. in ſpeaking of himſelf, the 
truth and c of his deſcriptions, the 
inimitable purity and perſpicuity of his 


le, diſtinguiſh him with advantage from 


other writers, None bears a nearer re- 


ſemblance to him in more inſtances than the 
admirable Xenophon. What uſeful and 
entertaining accounts might reaſonably be 


expected ſuch a writer, who gives 
you the hy and hi of thoſe | 
— 997 which 2 
conquered, eſeription of thoſe 
military ines, res and encamp- 
ments, which he hi contrived and 
marked out ! : | 


The beſt authors in the reign of Au- 


pertius, &c. enjoyed happy times, and 
plentiful cireumſtances. That was the 
golden age of learni They flouriſhed 


under the favours an bounty of the rich- 
eſt and moſt generous court in the world z 


v Sex Prologue to Adelphi, v. 1-25 
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and the beams of majeſty ſhone bright and 
propitious on them. . 
What could be too great to expect from 
ſuch poets as Horace and Virgil, beloved 
and munificently encouraged by ſuch pa- 
trons as Mzcenas and Auguſtus ? 
A A chief reaſon why Tacitus writes with 
ſuch {kill and authority, that he makes ſuch 
deep ſearches into the nature of things, 
and deſigns of men, that he fo exquiſitely 
underſtands the ſecrets and intrigues of 
courts, was, that he himſelf was admitted 
into the higheſt places of truſt, and em- 
ployed in the moſt public and important 
affairs. The ſtateſman brightens the ſcho- 
lar, and the conſul improves and elevates 
the hiſtorian. Blackwall. 


151. On the Care of the Anciems in 
p od”, ſelecting Neuer. | 
The Ancients are peculiarly to be ad- 
mired for their care and happy exactneſs 
in ſelecting out the nobleſt and moſt valu- 
able numbers, upon which the force and 
pleaſantneſs of ſtyle principally depend. 
A diſcourſe, conſiſting moſt of the ſtrong- 
eſt numbers, and beſt ſort of feet, ſuch as 
the Dactyl, Spondee, Anapeſt, Moloſs, 
Cretic, &c. regularly compacted, ſtands 
firm and ſteady, and ſounds magnificent and 
le to a judicious ear. But a diſ- 
courſe made up of the weakeſt numbers, 
and the worſt ſort of feet, ſuch as the 
Pyrrhichee, Choree, Trochee, &c. is looſe 
and languid, and not capable with ſuch 
advantage to expreſs manly ſenſe. It can- 
not be pronounced with eaſe, nor heard 
with patience. The periods of the claſſics 
are generally compoled of the major part 
of the nobleſt numbers; and when they 
are forced to uſe weaker and worſe- ſound- 
ing feet and meaſures, they ſo carefully 
temper and ſtrengthen them with firm and 
nervous ſyllables on both ſides, that the 
imperfection is covered, and the dignity of 
the ſentence preſerved and fi — 5 
” 


$ 152. Or their making the Sound an Echo 
| to the Senj/e. 

Another excellency, nearly allied to 
this, in theſe glorious writers, is their 
ſuiting the contexture of their diſcourſe, 
and the ſound of their ſyllables, to the na- 
ture and character of their ſubjects. That 
is, they ſo contrive and work their com- 
= rk that the ſound ſhall be a reſem- 
lance, or, as Longinus ſays, an echo of 
the ſenſe, and words lively pictures of things, 


In describing the lovelinets of beau, and 
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the charms of joy and gaiety, they avoid 
diſagreeable eliſions; do not make the diſ. 
courſe harſh by joining mutes and coupling 
letters, that, being united, make a dil. 
taſteful and grating ſound. But by the 
choice of the beſt vowels, and the ſwect- 
eſt half-vowels, the whole compoſition 
is made ſmooth and delicate; 5 glides 
with eaſineſs and pleaſure through the 
ear. 

In deſeribing of a thing or perſon full of 
terror, ruggedneſs, or deformity, they uſe 
the worſt-ſounding vowels; and encumber 
the ſyllables with mutes of the rougbeſt 
and moſt difficult pronunciation. The 
ruſhing of land-floods, the roaring of huge 
waters, and the daſhing of waves again{ 
the ſhores, is imitated by words that make 
a vaſt and boiſterous ſound, and rudely 
claſh together. 

The great Plato, who had a genius for 
all manner of learning, was diſcouraged 
from poetry by reading that verſe in Ho- 
mer, which ſo wonderfully expreſſes the 
roaring of the billows: _ _ 

Hisseg Boowow Eoevyopriong an TCG “. 

Haſte and ſwiftneſs are figured by ſhort 
ſyllables, by quick and rapid numbers; 

owneſs, gravity, &c. by long ſyllables, 
and numbers ſtrong and ſolemn, I hall 

roduce ſome inſtances, and ſpeak to them 
juſt as they come into my thoughts, without 
any nicety of method. Virgil, in his ac- 
count of the ſufferings of wicked ſouls in 
the regions: of puniſhment, fills the reader 
with dread and amazement: every ſyllable 
ſounds terror; awe and aſtoniſhment ac- 
company his majeſtic numbers. In that 


paſſage +, | 
k — Tum ſzva ſonare 
Verhera, tum ftridor ferri, tractæique catenæ, 


the hiſling letter repeated with broad ſound- 
ing vowels immediately following the 
force and roughneſs of the canine letter ſo 
often uſed, and thoſe ſtrong ſyllables in 
the ſecond, third, and fourth places, em- 
phatically expreſs thoſe dreadful ſounds. 
A man of any ear will, upon the re petition 
of them, be apt to fancy ke hears the crack 
of the furies whips, and the rattling and 
clank of infernal chains. Thoſe harlh eli- 
fions, and heavy robuſt ſyllables, in that 
deſcription of the hideous Cyclops, Man- 
ftrum horrendum, informe, ingens, naturally 
expreſs the. enormous bulk and brutik 
+ Kad d r. 59h, 1e 
Ve 339, 

flerceneſa 


* 


ferceneſs, of that miſ-ſhapen and horrid 


onſter. | | N 
2 Our Spenſer, one of the beſt poets this 


nation has bred, and whoſe faults are not 


to be imputed either to want of genius or 
care, but to the age he lived in, was very 
happy and judicious in the choice of his 
numbers ; of which take this example, not 
altogether foreign or unparallel to that of 
Virgil juſt mentioned. 

He heard a dreadful ſound, 


Which through the wood loud-bcllowing did re- 
bound. 


And then, 
— His monſtrous enemy 
With ſturdy ſteps came ſtalking in his fight, 
An hideous giant, horrible and high“. 


Thoſe verſes in the firſt Georgic, 


Ter ſunt conati imponere Pelio Oſſam 
Scilicet, atque Oſſæ frondoſum involvere 
Olympum 


are contrived with great art to repreſent 
the prodigious pains the giants took in 
heaping mountains upon mountaing to ſcale 
heaven, and the flowneſs of their progreſs 
in that unwieldy work. | 

For a vowel open before a vowel, makes 
a chaſm, and requires a ſtrong and full 
breath, therefore a pauſe muſt follow, which 
naturally expreſſes difficulty and oppoſi- 
tion. 


But when ſwiftneſs and ſpeed are to be 


deſcribed, ſee how the ſame wonderful 
man varies his numbers, and {till ſuits his 
verſe to his ſabje&! 


Quadrupedante putrem ſonitu quatit ungula 
campum. 


Here the rapid numbers, and ſhort ſyl- 
lables, ſuſtained with ſtrong vowels, admi- 
rably repreſent both the vigour and ſpeed 
of a horſe at full ſtretch ſcouring over the 
plain, 

When Horace ſings of mirth, beauty, 
and other ſubjects that require delicacy 
and ſweetneſs of compoſition, he ſmooths 
his lines with ſoft ſyllables, and flows in 
gay and melting numbers. Scarce an 
reader is ſo much a ſtoic, but good-hu- 
mour ſteals upon him; and he reads with 

thing of the temper which the author 
Was in when he wrote. How inexpreflibly 
bveet are thoſe neat lines 


Drit meGlycerz nitor, | 
Splendentis Pario marmore purius: 
_ 'Vrit grata protervitas, 
Et vultus nimidm lubric us aſpici. 


Fairy Qreen, 
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Y oblivion. 


Innumerable beauties of this nature are 
ſcattered through - his lyric poetry. But 


when he undertakes lofty and noble ſub- 


jects, he raiſes his ſtyle, and ſtrengthens 
his expreſſion. For example, when he 
propoſes to do honour to Pindar, and ſing 
the glories of Auguſtus, he reaches the 
Grecian's nobleſt flights, has all his mag- 
nificence of thought, his ſtrength of fancy, 
and daring liberty of figures. 

The Roman ſwan ſoars as high as the 
Theban : he equals that commanding ſpirit, 
thoſe awful and vigorous beauties, which 
he generouſly pronounces inimitable ; 
and praiſes both his immortal predeceſ- 
ſor in lyric poetry, and his royal bene- 


factor, with as much grandeur, and ex- 


alted eloquence, as ever Pindar praiſed any 
of his heroes. | 

It is a juſt obſervation of Longinus, that 
though Homer and Virgil are chiefly con- 
fined to the Dactyl and Spondee, and rare: 
ly uſe any equivalent feet, yet they tem- 
per them together with ſuch aſtoniſhing 
{kill and diligence, ſo carefully vary their 
ſyllables, and adapt their ſounds to the 
nature of the thing deſcribed, that in their 
poems there is all the harmonious change 
and variety of -numbers, which can 5 
compoſed by all the poſſible turns, and 


different pbſitions of all the feet in the lan- 


Zuages. 


Blackwall, 


8 15 3. Tranſlations cannot be Sufficient Sub- 


ftitutes for ſuch Originals, 
A reader of ſuch authors can ſcarce ever 


be weary ; he has the advantage of a tra- 


veller for many miles round Damaſcus z he 
never removes out of Paradiſe, but-is re- 
galed with a conſtant ſueceſſion of pleaſures, 
and enjoys in a ſmall compaſs the bounty 


and gaiety of univerſal nature. From 


hence may be ſeen the injuſtice and folly 
of thoſe people, who would have tranſla- 
tions of the Jaſies: and then, to ſave the 
trouble of learning Greek and Latin, 
throw away the great originals to duſt and 
I would indeed have all the 
claſſics turned into our language by the moſt 
maſterly hands,(as we —— have ſome) 
among other reaſons, for this, that inge- 
nious and inquiſitive people, who have the 
misfortune not to be well acquainted with 
the learned tongues, may have ſome taſte 
of their excellencies. I 
know nothing of their language, would 
ſoon be perſuaded to believe; and ſhallow 


; 3 who know nothing of their 


uties, would boldly pronounce, that 
lome 


rantperſons, who 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| ome tranſlations we have go the 
originals; while ſcholars of clear and ſound 
Jud are well ſatisfied, that it is im- 


idle any verſion ſhould come up to 
them. A tranſlation of the noble claſſics 
out of their native tongue, ſo much in 
many reſpects inferior to them, always 
more or leſs flattens their ſenſe, and tar- 
miſhes their beauties. It is ſomething like 
tranſplanting a precious tree out of the 
warn and fruitful climes in which it was 
produced, into a cold and barren country: 
with much care and tenderneſs it may live, 
bloſſom and bear; but it can never ſo 
flouriſh, as in its native ſoil; 


nity of numbers, and ſuch delicacy of turn 
periods, that cannot entirely be pre- 
in any language of the world, 
two languages are ſo peculiarly ſuſ- 
of all the graces of wit and elocu- 
they are read with more plea- 
lively guſt, and conſequently with 
than the moſt perfect 


ure a man takes in 


ts and exp 
on the memory. A gentleman travels 

countries in the world, 
all 


vations, and then 


u ſhould have a _ ſatisfacto 

idea, higher pleaſure, than it is poſ- 
fible to receive from the exacteſt accounts. 
Authors of ſuch diſtinguiſhed and 
perfections, cannot be ſtudied by a rational 
and diſcerning reader without very valua- 
ble ad Their enſe and 
manly thought, cloathed in the moſt ſigniſi- 
cant and beautiful e, will improve 
his reaſon and jud t: and enable him 
to acquire the art of genteel and ſenſi- 
ble writing. For it is a moſt abſurd ob- 
jection, that the Claſſics do not improve 


your reaſon, nor enlarge your know 
of uſeful things, but only amuſe and d. 
vert you with artificial turns of words, and 
flouriſhes of rhetoric, Let but a man « 
capacity read a few lines in Plato, De. 
moſthenes, Tully, Salluſt, Juvenal, &, 
and he will immediately diſcover all ſuch 
objections either to proceed from igto- 
rance, a depraved taſte, or intolerable 
conceit. The claflics are intimately ac. 
quainted with thoſe things they undertake 
to 'treat of; and explain and adorn their 
ſubje& with ſound reaſoning, exact dif. 
poſition, aud beautiful propriety of lan. 
guage: No man in his right mind would 
ve people to ſtudy them with negleq 
and excluſion of other parts of uſeful 
knowledge, and good learning. No; let 
a man fdrwiſh iſh himſelf with all the arts and 
ſciences, that he has either capacity or 
opportunity to learn ; and he will ſtill find, 
that readineſs and {kill in theſe correct and 
rational authors is not the leaſt ornament. 
al or ſerviceable part of his attainment;, 
The neatneſs and delicacy of their com- 
poſitions will be refreſhment and muſic, 
after the toils of ſeverer and harſher ſtu- 


dies. The brightneſs of their ſenſe, and petas 
the purity and elegance of their diction, (ll her 
will qualify moſt people, who duly admire but t 
and ſtudy their excellencies, to communi- Wl ſeem 
cate their thoughts with energy and clear- py 
neſs. Some tlemen, deeply read in Whi 

old ſyſtems of philoſophy, and the abſtruſer with 
part of learning, for want of a ſufficient the 1 
. with theſe great miſters of ben 
ſtyle and politeneſs, have not been able deck 
ſo to expreſs their notions, as to make Stent 
their labours fully intelligible and uſeful e, t 
to mankind. Irregular broken periods, he 
Tong and frequent parentheſes, and harſh oraty 
tropes, have perplexed their notions ; and oe 
much of their ſenſe has lain buried under old 


the confuſion and rubbith of an obſcure 
and horrid ftyle. The brighteſt and moſt 
rational thoughts are obſcured, and in a 


great meaſure ſpoiled, if they be encumbered . 
with obſolete and coarſe words unſkilfully WW” © 
placed, and ungracefully turned, The ee 
matchleſs graces of ſome fine odes in Ana- peak 
creon or Horace, do chiefly ariſe from WI.) 


the judicious choice of the beautiful words, 
and the delicacy and harmoniouſneſs of 
$ 155. The peculiar Excellents of the Spreches 
S 
Beſides the other adva of ſtudy 
ing the clafligal hiſtorians, 1s on 
— 4035 | 


liked to manage public buſineſs, and fit as 


s, and members in the moſt auguſt aſſemblies, 
an of have à more conſiderable ſhare in; than 
De- people of meaner condition. The ſpeeches 
, &, of the great men among the Greeks and 


ſuch Romans deſerve their peculiar ſtudy and 


igno- WW imitation, as being maſter-pieces of clear 
rable reaſoning, and genuine eloquence : the ora- 
y ac- un in the Claſſics fairly ſtate their caſe, 
rtake and firongly argue it: their remarks are 
their WIN ſurpriſing and pertinent, their repartees 


dil. quick, and their raillery clear and diverting. 
lan- They are bold without raſhneſs or i 

lence; and ſevere with manners and 
plea WH decency. They do juſtice to their ſubject, 


uſeful and agreeably to the nature of things, 
o; let ad characters of perſons. - Their ſenten- 
s and i ces are ſprightly, and their morals found. 
ty or Ia ſhort, no part of the compoſitions of 
| find, the ancients is more finiſhed, more inſtruc- 
t and tive and pleaſing, than their orations, 
nent- Here they ſeem to exert their choiceſt abi- 


ents. lities, and collect the utmoſt force of their 
com- genius. Their whole hiſtories may be 


nulic, compared to a noble and delicious country, 
r ſtu- WY that lies under the favourable eye and per- 
| and petual ſmiles of the heavens, and is every 
ction, Wl where crowned with pleaſure and plenty: 
Imire ¶ but their choice deſcriptions and * 
nuni- ſeem like ſome peeuliarly fertile and hap- 
-lear- py 9 of ground in that country, on 
d in which nature has poured out her riches 
truſer WY ith a more liberal hand, and art has made 


the utmoſt improvements of her bounty. 
They have taken ſo much pains, and uſed 
able WM fuck accuracy in the ſpeeches, that the 
greater pleaſure they have given the read- 
er, the more they have expoſed -them-_ 


riods, ſelves to the cenſure of the critic, The 
harſh MW orations are too ſublime and elaborate; and 
; and choſe perſons to whom they are aſcribed, . 
under could not at thoſe times compoſe or ſpeak 
{cure em. Tis allowed, that they might not 
' moſt deliver themſelves in that exact number 
in a nd collection of words, which the hiſto- 
bered rns have fo curiouſly laid together but 
Ifully BW” can fearce be denied, but the great 
The nen in hiftory had ent occaſions, of 
Ana- peaking in public; and tis probable, that 
fron y times Mey did actually ſpeak to the 
'ords, ne purpoſe. Fabius Maximus and 
s of pio, Czfar and Cato, were capable of 


King as good ſpeeches as Livy: or Sal- 
lut; and Pericles was. an orator no | 
inſerior to Thueydides. When the reaſon 


ad room for premeditation, there is no 
hefion but many of thoſe admirable men 


ſical hiftorians, would 


f the thing will allow that there was time 
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which gentlemen of birth and fortune, ua - 


as well as they are repre- 


in hiſtory ſ 
ſe able and eloquent writers. 


ſented by 


But then the hiſtorians putting the ſpeeches 


into their own ſtyle, and giving vs thoſe 

harangues in form, which we cannot tell 

how they could come at, treſpaſs againſt 

e and the ſtrict rules of writing 
ſtory. It 


a heavy ſchqliaſt. To grant all that is in 
the Wedel: the greateſt Claſſics were 
liable to human ir 


fall into ſuch irregulatities, and commit 


ſuch faults joined to ſuch excellencies, the 


learned world will not only pardon, but 


admire them. We may ſay of that cele- 
brated 3 of Marius in Salluſt, and 
at 


others are moſt attacked upon this 


foot, as the friends of Virgil do in excuſe 


of his offending againſt chronology in the 
ſtory of Aneas and Dido; that. had there 


been no room for ſuch little objections, the 


world had wanted ſome of the moſt charm- 
ing and conſummate productions of hu- 


man wit. Whoever made thoſe noble 


ſpeeches and debates, they ſo naturally 


ariſe from the poſturs of affairs, and cir. 


cumſtances of the times which the authors 
then deſcribe, and are ſo rational, ſo pathe- 
tic, and becoming, that the pleaſure and 
instruction of the reader is 


beauties of the chief ſpeeches in the claſ- 


oſity, that would require an able genius 


and fine pen. I ſhall juſt make ſome ſhort . 


ſtrictures upon. two; one out of Thucydi- 
des and the other aut of Tacitus, 


5 Blackwalt.. xy 


9 155. On the Funeral Oration of Pub. 8 


RICLES. 


The funeral oration made by Perices 
upon his brave countrymen who died in 


battle, is full of prudence and manly elo- 
quence ; of hearty zeal for the honour of 
his country, and wiſe remarks. - He does 


not laviſh away bis commendations, bat 
renders the honour. of the ſtate truly de- 


rable, by ſhewing they are always confer- 


the living to follow: their example ; to whach 


* 


the moving and 
the conſideration of the immortal honours 


<2 
. 


i deceaſed; and, . | 


has always been allowed to 
eat wits ſometimes to ſtep out of the- 
ten road, and to ſoar out of the view of 


ities and errors; . 
and whenever their forward cenſurers ſhall - 


ame. 
complete diſſertation upon the uſes and 


a work of curi- - 
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judgment and -.warinefs, | He 
praiſes the dead, in order to encourage 
he propoſes the ſtrongeſt inducements in = 

ay Rey manner; From 
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the generous proviſions made by che 
© vernment ſor the dear perſons ik behind 
by thoſe who fell in their country's cauſe. 
He imputes the greateſt ſhare of the me- 
Tits of thoſe gallant men, to the excellency 
of the Athenian conſtitution; which train- 
ed them up in ſuch regular diſeipline, and 
ſecured to them and their deſcendants 
ſuch invaluable privileges, that no man of 
ſenſe and gratitude, of p 
lover of his children, would ſguple to ven- 
ture his liſe to preſerve them inviolable, 
aq tranſmit them to late poſterity. The 
noble orator in his | gives an admi- 
rable character of his countrymen the Athe- 
nians. He repreſents them as brave, with 
_ conſideration and coolneſs ; and polite and 
genteel, without effeminacy. They are, 
ys he; eaſy to their fellow-citizens, and 
kind and communicative to ſtrangers: 
cultivate and improve all the arts, and en- 
joy all the pleaſures of peace; and yet are 
never ſurpriſed at the alarms, nor impa - 


that can be defired without inſolence or 
licentiouſneſs ; and fear nothing but tranſ- 


greſſing the lawWs s. Blackwall, 
| $ 156. On Mvucian's "Speech in Ta- 
| . : en.. 1 


Mucian's ſpeech in Tacitus contains 
many important matters in a ſmall com- 
paſs; and in a few clean and emphatical 
words goes through the principal topics of 
perſuation. He preſſes and conjures Veſ- 
n to diſpute the —_— with Vitellius, 

by the duty he owes his bleeding country; 
by the love he has for his h ſons ; 
by the faireſt proſpect of ſucceſs that could 
be hoped for, if he once vigorouſly ſet 


upon that glorious buſineſs; but, if he ne- 


© pleted the preſent opportunity, by the diſ- 
- tee of hg coil Mat could 

be feared : he encourages him by the num- 
ber and neſs of his forces; by the in- 
' tereſt and ſteadineſs of his friends; by the 

_ vices of his rival, and his on virtues, 
Yet all the while this great man compli. 


ments Veſpaſian, and pays operas , 
eaſt to dimini . 


is cautious not in the leaf 
own glory: if he readily allows ' him the 
firſt rank of merit, he briſkly: claims the 
| ſecond to himſelf. Never were liberty 


dee Thneyd, Oxon. Ed. lib, 2. p. 1034 ©. 
© Tacit. Elzevir. Ed. 1634, 2+ p. Sr, 
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he ſpeaks with the 


public ſpirit, and a ſtateſman 


cellent ſtrain of piety as well as poetry; bt 


- terity them with parallel 
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and complaiſance of ſpeech more happiy 
mixed; he conveys found exhortation i 
Praiſe; and at the ſame time ſays very 
Id and very obliging things. In ſhor, 
bravery of a ſoldier, 
and the freedom of a friend: in his ad. 
dreſs, there is the air and the gracefulne 
of an accompliſhed courtier; in his advice, 
the ſagacity and caution of a conſummat 
; * | Ibid. 


$ 157- | The Claſſics exhibit a beautifi 


Sem of Morals. . 

Another great advantage of ſtudying 
the Claſlics is, that from a few of the bel 
of them may be drawn a good ſyſtem and 
beautiful collection of morals. Then 
the ts of a virtuous and happy life 
are in the light and gracefulneſ; of 
clear and moving expreſſion; and elo 
2 is meritonouſly 1 in vin. 

icating and adorning . religion, This 
makes deep impreſſions on the minds of 
young gentlemen, and charms them with 
the love of goodneſs ſo engagingly dreſſed, 
and fo beautifully commended. The Of. 
ces, Cato Major, Tuſculan Queſtions, &c, 
of Tully, want not much of Epictetus and 
Antonine in morality, and are much ſupe- 
rior in language. Pindar writes in an ex. 
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carefully wipes off the aſperſions that old 
fables had — upon the deities; and 
never ſi of things or perſons facred, 


but with the tendereſt caution and reve- he 
rence. He praiſes virtue ee with wh 
1 warmth; and ſpeaks of its eter- ls 
rewards with à pious aſſurance. 4 ernte 
notable. critic has obſerved, to the perpe vine 
tual ſcandal of this poet, that his chief, i 
not only excellency, lies in his moral ſe WF 04 
tences. Indeed Pindar is a great maſter BN able 
this excellency, for which all men of ſen 
will admire him; and at the ſame time be 


- aſtoniſhed at that man's honeſty who lig - 


ſuch an excellency ; and that man's under Wl 
ſtanding, who cannot diſcover many mom By. Te 


excellencies in him. I remember, in ol Prela 
of, his Olympic Odes, in a noble the { 
f his own genius, and a juſt con- do the 

temp of hs vile and malicions adverfri f Auth 
he compares himſelf to an eagle, and then ad 
to crows.: and indeed he ſoars far ab an 
che reach and out. of the view of voi 890 
fluttering cavillem. The famous Gre E 
proſeſſor, D „ has made an ente rt, di 
ing and uſeful collection of Homer's 0.08 .. F 


and moral ſayings, and has with great de: 


* 
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rs, that there is no book in the 
world ſo like the ſtyle of the Holy Bible, 
as Homer. The. noble hiſtorians abound , 
with moral reflections upon the conduct 
of human life; and powerfully inſtruct 
both by ago wt and examples. They 
int vice and villainy in | 
rs; and employ all their reaſon and 
eloquence to pay due honours to virtue, 
and render undiſſembled goodneſs amiable 


in the eye of mankind. They expreſs a a 


true reverence for tlie 99 —— 
and a hearty concern the proſperous 
fate of their native country. Blackwall, 


$ 158- On Xzxopnon's Memoirs of 
© ,v * SOCRATES. ; 
's memorable things of So- 
crates, is a very inſtructive and refined 
ſyſtem of mora ey s through all 
points of duty to and man, with great 
clearneſs of ſenſe and ſound notion, and 
with inexpreſſible ſimplicity and purity of 


language. The great Socrates there diſ- 


courſes in ſuch a manner, as is moſt proper 
to engage and perſuade all ſorts of readers: 
be argues with the reaſon of a philoſopher, 


direts with the authority of a lawgiver, - 


aud addreſſes with the familiarities and 
_ en of ja friend. * 
e made as many improvements 
true morality, as could bo nah by the 
unaſſiſted ſtrength of human reaſon; nay, 
he delivers himſelf in ſome places, as if 
was enlightened by a ray from heaven. 
In one 3 divine dialogues 4, So- 
crates utters a ſurpriſing prophecy of a di- 
vine perſon, a true fend fur hn of 
human nature, who was to come into the 
world to inſtruct them in the moſt accept- 
able way of addrefling their prayers to the 
majeſty of God. Dia. 


5 159. Ou the Merality of JuvenAL. 


and ſublime way of ſatire, is not unac- 
quanited with any of the excellencies of 


. Homerica, Cantab. 1660. | 
+ „ Select, Cantad, 1683. ad Alcidiad, 
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hee ont of the inſpired writers : By which 
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to goodneſs, with vehemence of zeal that 
.can ſcarce be diflembled, and ftrength of 
reaſon that cannot eaſily be refiſted. He 
does not praiſe virtue, and condemn vice, 
as one has a favourable, and the other a 
malignant aſpe& upon a man's fortune in 

this world only; but he eſtabliſhes the un- 


horrid co- alterable diſtinctions of good and evil; 


builds his doctrine upon the immo 


foundations of God and infinite Provi- 


His morals are ſuited to the nature and 
dignity of an immortal foul: and, like it, 
_ derive their original from heaven. 

How ſound and ſerviceable is that won- 
derful notion in the thirteenth fatire®, 
That an inward - inclination to do an ill 
thing is criminal: that a wicked thought 
ſtains the mind with guilt, and expoſes the 

. offender to the puniſhment of heaven, 
though it never ripen into action! A ſuit- 
able practice would effeQually cruſh the 
ſerpent's head, and baniſh a long and 

black train of miſchiefs and miſeries out 
of the world. What a ſcene of horror 
does he diſcloſe, when in the ſame ſatire 4 
Sabbat vicked conſcience | Age 
| a cience th 
reader is not only terrified at dreadful 
cracks and flaſhes of the heavens, but looks 
pale and trembles at the thunder and light- 
ning of the poet's awful verſe, The no- 
tion of true fortitude cannot be better ſta- 
ted than it is in the eighth ſatire , where 


he preſlingly exhorts his reader always to 


his conſcience and principles befote 
his life; and not be reſtramed doing 
his duty, or be awed into a compliance 
with a villainous propoſal, even by the 
preſence and command of a b. 'ty- - 
rant, or the neareſt proſpect of death in all 
the circumſtances of cruelty and terror. 
| Muſt net a profeſſor of Chriſtianity” be 
- aſhamed of himſelf for harbouring unCha- 
ritable and bloody reſentments in his breaſt, 
when he reads and conſiders that invaluable 
paſſage againſt revenge in the above-nien- 


ded tioned thirteenth ſatire &? where he ar 


. againſt that fierce and fatal paſſion, 4 the 
ignorance and littleneſs of that mind which - 
is poſſeſſed with it; from the honour and 
fity of by and forgiving in- : 
example of thoſe wiſe and 
mild men, of Chryſippus and Thales, und 
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ially that of Soctates, that undaunted 
champion and martyr of natural religion; 
who was ſo great a proficient in the beſt 
philoſophy, that he was aſſured his malici- 
ous proſecutors and murderers could do 
him no hurt; and had not himſelf the leaſt 
-inclination or riſing wiſh to do them any; 
ho diſcourſed with that chearful gravity, 
And graceful compoſure, a few moments 
before he was going to die, as if he had 
been going to take 
dom; and drank off the poiſonous bowl, 
_ + as 2 potion of Immortality. Blackwall. 


8 160. The beſt Claſſics lay derun excellent 
Rules for Converſation. " 

The beſt Claſſics lay down very valu- 

able rules for the management of conver- 


- fation, for graceful and proper addreſs to 


thoſe perſons with whom we converſe. 
They inſtruct their readers in the methods 
of engaging and preſerving friends; and 
reveal to them the true ſecret of pleaſin 
mankind. This is a large and a e 
field; but I ſhall confine myſelf to a ſmall 
compaſs. | 
While Tully, under the perſon of Craſ- 


ſius, gives an account of the word ineptus, 


or impertinent, he in ſinuates excellent cau- 
tion to prevent a man from rendering 
- - himſelf ridiculous and diſtaſteful to com- 
-pany. - Theſe are his words: He that 
* either does not obſerve the proper time 
* of a thing, or ſpeaks too much, or vain- 
.« gloriouſly ſets himſelf off, or has not a 
* regard to the dignity or intereſt of thoſe 
* he converſes with, or, in a word, is in 
* any kind indecent or exceſſive, is called 
«: impertinent.” That is admirable ad- 
_- in che _ 3 his Offices, for 
the ent an ceful re 
: 94 4 (which has —— an 
influence upon the misfortune or happi- 
neſs of life) that we ſhould always ſpeak 
with that - prudence, candour, and undiſ- 
ſembled complaiſance, that the perſons we 


addreſs may be perſuaded that we boch 


love and reverence them. 
For this perſuaſion ſettled in their minds, 
will ſecure their friendſhip, and create us 


the pleaſure of their mutual love and re- 
ra Every judicious reader of Horace 


will allow the juſtneſs of Sir William Tem- 
_ .ple's character of him, That he was the 


the conduct of it. Is it poſſible to com- 


priſe berter advice in fewer lines, than 


i of his to his friend Lollius, which I 
"All phe you in the original ?. | 
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poſſeſſion of a king- 


tion of a 


er of life, and of true ſenſe - 


Arcanum neque tu ſcrutaberis ullius unquam t 
Commitſumque teges, & vino tortus & ira: 


Nec tua laudabis ſtudia, aut aliena repreodes: 
Nec, cum venari volet ille, poemata panges*, . 23 2 
Horace had an intimate friendſhip and Heß 
- Intereſt wich men of the chief quality and Lycc 
diſtinction in the empire; who then wa Arat 
fitter to lay down rules how to approach ſus, 
the great, and gain*their countenance and 835 
eee 5 def 
This great man has a peculiar talent of wo 
handſomely expreſſing his gratitude to his them 
noble benefaRors : he juſts puts a due valu: Wl **?* 
upon every favour ; and, in ſhort, manages = 
that nice fubject of praiſe with a manly WY”, 4 
grace, and irreproachable decency. How Wil or 
clean is that addreſs to Auguſtus abſent BW. 
from Rome, in the fifth ode of the fourth da 
book! | | . above 
Lucem redde tuæ, dux bone, patriæ; u 
Inſtar veris enim, vultus ubi tuus Ses 
Afful it populo, gratior it dies, and le 
Et ſoles melids nitent, and ei 
Here are no forced figures or unnatural rum 
rants; tis all ſcaſonable and beautiful, f . the 
poetical and literally true. Ii. _ 
'F 161. Directions, for reading the Claſic. work 
Thoſe excellencies of the Ancients, ous 
which I have accounted for, ſeem to be Bi - 
ſufficient to recommend them to the eſtcen cation 
and ſtudy of all lovers of good and polite BW... oh 
learning : and that the young ſcholar may min 
ſtudy with ſuitable ſucceſs and im- in of 
provement, a few directions may be proper 17 
to be obſerved; which I ſhall lay doun in Bi... c 
this chapter. Lis in my opinion a right fand el 
method to begin with the beſt and moſt bem 
approved Claſſics; and to read thoſe au- . 
thors firſt, which muſt often be read over. WW: .7. g 
Beſides that the beſt authors are eaſieſt v fer ! | 
be underſtood, their noble ſenſe and ani- whe 


mated expreſſion will make ſtrong imprel- 
ſions upon the young ſcholar's mind, and 
train him up to the early love and imits- 
tion of their excellencies. 
Plautus, Catullus, Terence, Virgil, Ho- 
race, Ovid, Juvenal, Tibullus, Propertius 
cannot be ſtudied too much, or. gone over 
too often. One reading may ſuffice for 
- Lucan, Statius, Valerius Flaccus, Silu 
Italicus, Claudian ; though there will be 
frequent occaſions to conſult ſome of their 
2 paſſages. The ſame may be 
with reſpeck to the Greek poets: Ho- 
mer, Pindar, Anacreon, Ariſtophanes, Ei- 
ripides, Sophocles, Theocritus, Callima- 
chus, muſt never be entirely laid afide; 


„ Hor: Ey. 18. l. 1. v. 37. *. * 


he has 
wit, w 
ſounds, 
= 
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with high commendations; Conſtantine the 


es: and will recompence as many repetitions 
e*, a a man's time and affairs will allow. 
and Hefiod, Orpheus, Theogonis, Aſchylus, 
Lycophron, Apollonius Rhodius, Nicander, 


— Aratus, Oppian, Quintus Calaber, Diony- 
ck ſius, Periegetes, and Nonnus, will amply 


Na reward the labour of one careful peruſal. 
| Salluſt, Livy, Cicero, Cæſar, and Tacitus, 
deſerve to be read ſeveral times ; and read 
o dem as oft as you pleaſe, they will al- 
ways afford freſh pleaſure and improve- 
* ment, I cannot but place the two Plinys 
ON after theſe illaſtrious writers, who flouriſh- 
How ed, indeed, when the Roman language was 
vent WY + little upon the declenſion: but by the 
urth WY 'igour of a great genius, and wondrous in- 
duſtry, raiſed themſelves in a great meaſure 
above the diſcouragements and diſadvan- 

tges of the age they lived in. In quali 
and learning, in experience of the world, 
and employments of importance in the go- 
tural Wh vernment, they were equal to the greateſt 
tif, WIof the Latin writers, though excelled by 

3d. bone of them in language. * 

The elder Pliny's natural hiſtory is a 
M. vork learned and copious, that entertains 
you with all the variety of nature itſelf, 
be ad is one of the greateſt monuments of 
deen wirerſal knowledge, and unwearied appli- 
— cation, now extant in the world. His geo- 
praphy, and deſcription of herbs, trees and 
animals, are of great uſe to the underſtand- 
ing of all the authors of Rome and Greece. 
Pliny the younger is one of the fineſt 
wits that Italy has produced; he is correct 
and elegant, has a florid and gay fancy, 
tempered with maturity and ſoundneſs of 
adgment. Every thing in him is exqui- 
ſtely ſtudied ; and yet, in general ſpeaking, 
every thing is natural and eaſy. In his in- 


a comparable oration in honour of Trajan, 
P as be has frequent and ſurpriſing turns of true 
min- b without playing and tinkling u 
bonds. He has exhauſted = ſabje — 
epyric, uſing every topic, and every de- 
* — of kes, torn Thucydides, 
me Xenophon, Plato, Demoſthenes, are of the 
* ame merit among the Greeks : to which, 
Gra | think, I may add Polybius, Lucian, and 
il he Platarch, Polybius was nobly born, a 
* man of deep thought, and perfect maſter of 
u de . bjedt: he diſcovers all the myſteries 
y Ho- Policy, and ents to your view the in 
Eu- moſt ſprings of thoſe actions which he de- 
inn. ben his remarks and maxims have been 
:fide; parded, by the greateſt men both in civil 
' "(military affairs, as oracles of prudence: 
oy Scipio was his friend and admirer ; Cicero, 


Wb, and Plutarch, have honoured him 


Great was his diligent reader ; and Brutus 


abridged him for his own conſtant uſe. 
Lucian is an univerſal ſcholar, and a pro- 


digious wit: he is Attic and neat in his 


ſyle, clear in his narration, and wonder-. 
fully facetious in his repartees: he fur- 


niſhes you with almoſt all the poetical hiſ- 


tory in ſuch a diverting manner, that you 


will not eafily forget it; and ſupplies 
the moſt dry 


of deep ſenſe, and vaſt learning ; though 
he does not reach his illuſtrious. predeceſ- 


ſors in the graces of his language, his mo- 


rals are-ſound and 2 illuſtrated with a 
perpetual variety of beautiful metaphors 
and compariſons, and enforced with very. 
remarkable ſtories, and pertinent examples: 


in his Lives there is a complete account of 
all the Roman and Grecian antiquities, or 
their cuſtoms, and affairs of peace and war: 


thoſe writings will furniſh a capable and in- 
quiſitive reader wich a curious variety 
characters, with a very valuable ftore 
wiſe remarks and ſound politics. The ſur. 
face is a little rough, but under lie vaſt 
quantities of precious dre. Blackwall. , 


$ 162. The ſubordinate Claſſics not to be © 


| neglected. 

Every repetition of theſe authors wi 
bring 75 reader freſh profit and w wh 
tion. The reſt of the Claſſics muſt by no 
means be neglected ; but ought once to be 
carefully read over, and may ever after be 
occafioually conſulted with muchadvan 

The Grecian Claſſies next in value to 


we have named. are, Diodorus Siculus, 


Dionyfius Halicarnaſſenſis, Straho, Alian, 


Arrian's Expedition of Alexander the 


Great, Polyænus, Herodian; the Latin 
are, Hirtius, Juſtin, Quintus Curtius, Flo- 
rus, Nepos, and Suetonius. We may, 
with a little allowance, admit that obſerva- 
tion. to be juſt, that he who would com- 
pletely underſtand one Claſſic, muſt dili- 
gently read all. When a young gentle. 
man is entered upon a courſe of theſe 


ſtudies, I would not have him to. be diſ- 8 


couraged at the checks and difficulties he 


will ſometimes meet with; if upon cloſe 


and due ration he cannot entirely 


conſtant and reading, he wall either 


maſter any mg. let him proceed by 
ar 


Av, . 


other on the ſame uses, 4. parallel T0, 
ubt. 


find in that author he is upon, ot ſomg - 


that will clear thedo ee 
The Greek authors wonderfully * 


f Hh 3 | 4 


and barren wit with a rich 
plenty of materials. Plutarch is an author 


[ 
| 
j 


| 
| 
| 


them by the great maſters of Greece. 


- - advanta 


will yourſelf be qualified, with grea 


_ 


. 
and illuſtrate the Roman. Learning came 
late to Rome, and all the Latin writers 
follow the plans that were laid out before 


They every where imitate the Greeks, 
and in many places tranſlate *em. Com- 
pare em together, and they will be a com- 
ment to one another; you will by this 


means be enabled to paſs a more certain 


jud t upon the humour and idiom of 
both languages; and both the pleaſure and 

your reading will be double, 
$ 163. The Greek and Latin Writers to be 
Buy a careful compariſon of the Greek 
* writers, you will ſee how judici- 
ouſly the latter imuated the former; and 


ter plea- 
ſure and fucceſs, to read and imitate both. 


Buy obſerving what advantages Virgil has 


made of Homer in his Zneid, and of Theo- 
critus in his Paſtorals ; how cleanly Horace 
has applied ſeveral places, out of Anacreon 
and other lyrics, to his own purpoſe ; you 
will learn to collect precious ſtores out of 
the Ancients ; to transfuſe their ſpirits into 
your language with as little loſs as poſſible ; 
and to borrow with ſo much modeſty and 
diſcretion, as to make their riches your 
own, without the ſcandal of unfair dealing. 
It will be convenient and pleaſant to com- 
pare authors together, that were country- 
men and fellow-citizens; as Euripides, 
Thucydides, and Xenophon : that were 


contemporaries z as Theocritus and Calli. 


machus : that writ in the ſame diale&; as 


: 


ke and curious hiſto 


4% his 
vw - +. "$ 
- 


Anacreon arid Herodotus, in the Ionic; 


u 
on Ceres and- the Bath of Pallas, in the 
Doric: that writ upon the ſame ſubject ; as 
: . on the _— - Pollux 3 Amy- 
cus, and the death of Hylas. luſt's po- 
Bre of Cataline's con- 
arp and Tally's-four rere * 
ypon the ſame ſubjeRt, are the brighteſt com- 
mentaries upon each other. The hiſtorian 


2 the orator ſcarce diſagree in one parti · 
| NY Salluft has — 


behind him an 
_ everlaſting monument of bis candour and 
. iality, by 
the confpl's vigilance, and meritorious ſer- 


vices; though theſe two great men had the 


- misfortune to be violent enemies, He that 
praiſes and honours an adverſary, ſhews his 


own generofity and juſtice, by proclaiming 


verſary's eminent merits, 


! 


5 
. 
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them do not furniſh us with all the variety 


ius, Valerius Flaccus, and Theo- 


owning and commending 


what ſeems difficult in one will. be ealy in 
another; what one expreſſes ſhort, ano. 
ther will enlarge upon; and if ſome di 


of the diale& and idioms of the lan uage, 
the reſt will ſupply thoſe defects. It wil 
likewiſe be neceſlary for the young ſcholar 
diligently to re and commit to me- 
mory the religious and civil cuſtoms ofthe 


Ancients: an accurate knowledge of then 15 
will make him capable to diſcern and re- is of 
liſh the propriety of an author's words, and defe 
the elegance and graces of his alluſions, exce 
When St. Paul ſpeaks of his ſpeedy ap- dimi 
2 martyrdom, he uſes this exprei- tec 
Ey de adn Hl, ; which 1s an ther 
alluſion to that univerſal cuſtom of the 2h 
world, of pouring wine or oil on the head Teſt 
of the victim immediately before it a. criti 
ſlain. The apoſtle's [ word ig · is a 
niſies wine is juſt now pouring on ny 25 
head, I am juſt going to be ſacrificed to : 
Pagan rage and ſuperſtition. That paſſage Wl 5 11 
of St, Paul, „ For I think that God hath | 
« ſet forth us the apoſtles laſt, as it were ＋ 
« appointed to : for we are made 2 ſo 1 
« ſpeQtacle unto the world, and to angels, Wl fure 
and to men 13“ is all expreſſed in Ago- WI tug: 
niſtical terms, and cannot be underſtood, perp 
without taking the alluſion that it man- writ 
feſtly bears to the Roman gladiators, which WI divi: 
came laſt upon the ſtage at noon, and ven life 
marked out for certain ſlaughter and de- mak 
ſtruction; being naked, with a ſword in WW ſtudi 
one hand, and tearing one another in piece Wil facre 
with the other; whereas, thoſe-who fought Wl and 
the wild beaſts in the morning were allos- Wl ſed 
ed weapons offenſive and defenſive, ud tion 
had a to come off with life. The to q 
moſt ancient way of givin ſentence among falvs 
the Greeks, and particularly the Athenians T 
was by black and white pebbles, call into 
ie. Thoſe judges who put the black and 
ones into an urn, paſſed ſentence of con- ſad; 
demnation upon the perſon tried; and tho* WW Gre 
who put in the white, acquitted and fave. WW delil 
Hence we may learn the fignificancy and | 
beauty of our Saviour's words in St. John lowi 
« to him that overcometh I will give: 81 
« white ſtone .“ I, who am the ou Sr. 
judge of the whole world, will paſs de 23 
ſentence of abſolution upon my 19. 2 
ſervants, and the champions of my crobi 12.. 
and crown them with the ineſtimable u-. 6.4 


wards of immortality and glory. I. 
are innumerable places, both in the Sacrei 
Claſfics and the others, which are t. 


8 p 1 | "1, N * 2 Tim. ive 16, Mi” 4 829 
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be underſtood without a competent know - 
ledge of” antiquities, I call the wri- 
ters of the New Teſtament the Sacred 
Claſſics; and ſhall, in a proper place, en- 
deavour fully to prove, that they deſerve 
tae higheſt character for the. purity of their 
language, as well as the vigour of their 
ſenſe, againſt the ignorance of ſome, and 
the inſolence of others, who have fallen 
very rudely upon them with reſpect to their 
ſtyle, - Every ſcholar, and every Chriſtian, 
is obliged to the utmoſt of his abilities, to 
defend. thoſe venerable authors againſt all 
exceptions, that may in any reſpect tend to 
diminiſh their value. I cannot but be of 


the opinion of thoſe gentlemen, who think 


there 1s ee in the expreſſion, as well 
a5 ſublimity in the ſentiments of the New 


Teſtament ; and eſteem that man as bad a 


critic, who undervalues its language, as he 
is a Chriſtian, who denies its doctrines. 
|  Blackwall, 
5164. On the Study of the New Tifta- 
| ment. 


The claſſic ſcholar muſt by no means be 
ſo much wanting to his own duty, plea- 
ſure and improvement, as to negle& the 
ſtudy of the New Teftament, but muſt be 
perpetually converſant in thoſe ineſtimable 
writings, which have all the treafures of 
divine wiſdom, and the words of eternal 
life in them. The beſt way will be to 
make them the firſt and laſt of all your 
ſtudies, to open and cloſe the day with that 
ſacred book, wherein you have a faithful 
and molt entertaining hiſtory of that bleſ- 
ſed and miraculous work of the redemp- 


tion of the world; and ſure directions how 


to qualify and intitle yourſelf for the great 
lalvation purchaſed by Jeſus. | 
This exereiſe will compoſe your thoughts 
into the ſweeteſt ſerenity and chearfulneſs; 
and * all your time and 
ſtudies to After you have read the 
Greek Teſtament once over with care and 
deliberation, I humbly recommend to your 
frequent and attentive peruſal, theſe fol- 
lowing chapter: | 


St. Matthew 5.6. 7. 25. 26. 27, 28. 


dr Mark 1. 13.——St: Luke 2. 9. 15. 16. 
33: 34-—— t. John 1. 11. 14. 15. 16. 17. 
19, 20. Acts 26. 27.— Romans 2. 8. 
11. Cor. 3. 9. 13. 1 —2 Cor. 4. 


6. er N 45. 6— Philipp. 1.2. 


. cdoff. 1. 3——1 Theſſ. 2. 5 
i Tim. 1. 6.——2 Tim. 2. 3 —Phile- 
Dan e- Heb. 1. 4. 6. 11. 121 St. 
eter all.——2 St. Peter all. St. Jude. 
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20. , 4 
In this collection you will find the Book . 


of God, written by the evangeliſts, and 
apoſtles, compriſed in a moſt admirgble 
and comprehenſive epitome. A true critic 
will diſcover numerous inſtances of every 
ſtyle in perfection; every grace and orna- 
ment of ſpeech more chaſte and beautiful 
than the moſt admired and ſhining paſſages 
of the ſecular - writers. 8 

In particular, the deſcription of God, 
and the future ſtate of heavenly glory, in 
St. Paul and St. Peter, St. James and St. 


Jupiter and Olympus, which Homer, and 
indar, and Virgil, give us, as the thunder 
and lightning of the — dothe ratrlin 
and flaſhes of a Salmoneus: or the 
{mg is ſuperior to the Pagan deities. 


Jap as far tranſcend the defcriptions of 


n all the New Teſtament, eſpecially theſe - 


ſelect ages, God delivers to mankind 
laws of mercy, myfteries of wiſdom, and 
rules of happineſs, which fools and mad- 
men ſtupidly negle&, or impiouſly ſcorn; 
while all the belt and brighteſt beings in 
the univerſe regard them with ſacred at- 
tention, and contemplate them with wons 


der and tranſporting delight. Theſe ftu- 
dies, with a ſuitable Chriſtian practice 
(which they ſo loudly call for, ſo pa- 


thetically preſs) will raiſe you above all 
vexatious fears, and deluding hopes; and 


keep you from putting an undue value 
_ either the eloquence or „ 


this world. 
sg. The old Critics to be ſudidd. 

That we may ſtill qualify ourſelves the 
better to read and reliſh the Claſſics, 


muſt ſeriouſly ſtudy the old Greek and 


Latin critics. Of the firſt are Ariſtotle, 
Dionyſius Longinus, and Dionyſus of Ha- 


licarnaſſus : of the latter are Tully, Horace, 


and Quinctilian. Theſe are excellent au- 
thors, which” lead their readers to the 
fountain-head of true ſenſe and ſublimity ; 
teach them the firſt and infallible princi- 
ples of convincing and moving eloquence ; 
and reveal all the myſtery and delicacy of 
good writing. Whale they judiciouſly dif- 
cover the ncies of other authors, 


they ſucceſsfully ſhew their own; and are 


glorious examples of that ſublime” they 


raiſe. They take off the general diſtaſte- 


falneſs- of precepts ;- and rules by their 
have 2 1 


dextrous man 


as uſefulneſs. were, what every true 
in 


critic muſt be, perſons of great readi 
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and happy memory, of a piercing ſaga- 
city and elegant . "They 5 "i 
out flattery or partial favour; and cenſure 
without pride or envy, We ſhall till have 
a completer notion of the perfections and 
beauties of the ancients, if we read the 
choiceſt authors in our own tongue, and 
ſome of the beſt writers of our neighbour 


nations, who always have the Ancients in 


view, and write with their ſpirit and judg- 


ment. We have a glorious et of poets, of 
whom I ſhall only mention a few, which 
are the chief; Spenſer, Shakeſpeare, Mil- 
ton, Waller, Denham, Cowley, Dryden, 
Prior, Addiſon, Pope; who are inſpired 
with the true ſpirit of their predeceſſors 
of Greece and Rome; and by whoſe im- 
mortal works the reputation of the Engliſh 
try is raiſed much above that of an 
— in Europe. Then we have proſe 
writers of all profeſſions and degrees, and 
upon a great variety of ſubjects, true ad- 
mirers and great maſters of the old Claſſics 
and Critics; who obſerve their rules, and 
write after their models. We have Ra- 
leigh, Clarendon, Temple, Taylor, Tillot- 
ſon, Sharp, Sprat, South—with a great 
many others, both dead and livin tl 
have not time to name, though 1 eſteem 
them not inferior to the illuſtrious few I 


have mentioned; who are in high eſteem 
with all readers of taſte and diſtinction, 


and will be long quoted as bright exam- 
ples of good ſenſe and fine writing. Ho- 
race and Ariftotle will be read with greater 
delight and improvement, if we join with 
them, the Duke of Buckingham's Eſſay 
on Poetry, Roſcommon's Tranſlation of 
Horace's Art of Poetry, and Eſſay on 
Tranſlated Verſe, Mr. Pope's Eſſay on 
Criticiſm, aud Diſcourſes before Homer, 
Dryden's Critical Prefaces and Diſcourſes, 
all the Spectators that treat upon Claſſical 
Learning, particularly the juſtly admired 
and celebrated critique upon Milton's Pa- 
radiſe Loſt, Dacier upon Ariſtotie's Poe- 
tees, Boſſa on Epic Poetry, 
of Poetry, and Reflections on Longinus, 
Dr. Felton's Diſſertation on the Claſſics, 
and Mr. 'Trapp's Poetical Prelections. 
Theſe gentlemen make a true judgment 
and uſe of the Ancients : they eſteem it a 
eputation to wn they admire them, and 
3 from them; and make a grateful 
return, by doing honour to their memories, 
and defending them againſt the atiacks of 
over- forward wits, who furiouſly en- 


merit, 


vy their fame, and inſinitely fall ſhortof their 
daauall. 


veau's Art 
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$ 166, The beft Authors to be read ſeu 


Times over. 


I cannot but here repeat what I fail 
before, of the advantage of reading the 
beſt authors ſeveral times over. I here 
mult needs be pleaſure and improvement 
in a repetition of ſuch writers as have freſh 
beautics in every ſection, and new wonder; 
arifing in every new page. 

.- One ſuperficial ing exhauſts. the 
ſmall ſores of a ſuperficial writer, but the 
genuine Ancients, and thoſe who write 
with their ſpirit and after their pattem, 
are deep and-full. An ill written looſe 
bock is like a formal common-place fop, 
who has a ſet of phraſes and ſtories, which 
in a converſation or two are all run over; 
the man quickly impoveriſhes himſelf, and 
in a few hours becomes perfectly dry and 


infipid. But the old Claſſics, and their 


ym followers among the modern, are 
ike a rich natural genins, who has an un- 
failing ſupply of good ſenſe on all occa- 
ſions; and gratifies his company with 2 
perpetual and charming variety. 


$ 167. The Riſe and Pregreſs of Phileo- 
phical Criticijm. 

Ancient Greece, in its happy days, ws 
the ſeat of Liberty, of Sciences, and cf 
Arts. In this fair region, fertile of wit, 
the Epic writers came firſt ; then the Ly- 
ric 3 then the Tragic ; and, laſtly, the Hiſ- 
torians, the Comic Writers, and the Ora- 
tors, Each in their turns delighting whole 
multitudes, and commanding the attention 
and admiration of all. Now, when wile 


and thinking men, the ſubtil inveſtigators 


of principles and caufes, obſerved the 
wonderful effect of theſe works upon the 
haman mind, they were prompted to en- 
quire whence this ſhould proceed; for that 
it ſhould happen merely from Chance, 
they could not well believe. 
Here therefore we have the riſe and ori- 
gin of Criticiſm, which in its beginning 
was © a deep and philoſophical ſearch into 
the primary laws and elements of good 
« writing, as far as they could be collett- 
ed from the moſt approved perform- 
* mee d 2 

In this contemplation of authors, the 
ſirſt critics not only attended to the powen 
and different ſpecies of words; the force 
of numerous compoſition, whether in 2 
or verſe; the aptitude of its various kind 
to different ſubjects; but they ge 


rators 
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Liered that, which is the bafis of all, that is 
to ſay, in other words, the meaning of the 
ſenſe. This led them at once into the 


moſt curious of ſubjects; the nature of 


man in general; the different characters 
of men, as they differ in rank or age; 
their reaſon and their ons; how the 
one was to be perſuaded, the others to be 
raiſed or calmed; the places or repoſitories 
to which we may recur, when we want 


prope? matter for any of theſe purpoſes. 


all this, they ſtudied ſentiments 
and manners; what conſtitutes a work; 
what, a whole and parts; what, the 
eſſence of probable, and even of natural 
fiction, as contributing to conſtitute a juſt 
dramatic fable. Harris. 


$ 168, Praro, Axis Tor IE, THEO- 
PHRASTUS, and other Gx EEK Arthors 
of Philoſophical Criticiſm. = 


Mach of this kind may be found in dif- 
ferent parts of Plato. But Ariſtotle, his 
diſciple, who may be called the ſyſtema- 
tizer of his maſter's doctrines, has, in his 
two treatiſes of poetry and rhetoric, with 
ſuch wonderful penetration developed every 
part of the ſubject, that he may be juſtly 
called the Father of Criticiſm, both from 
the age when he lived, and from his truly 
tranſcendent genius, The criticiſm which 
this capital writer taught, has ſo intimate 
a correſpondence and alliance with philo- 
ſophy, that we can call it by no other 
= than that of Philoſophical Criti- 
eiſm. 

To Ariſtotle ſucceeded his diſciple Theo- 
phraſtus, who ſollowed his maſter's exam- 
ple in the ſtudy of criticiſm, as may be 
ſeen in the catalogue of his writings, pre- 
ſerved by Diogenes Laertius, But all the 
critical works of Theophraftus, as well as 
of many othere, are now loſt. The prin- 
ctpal authors of the kind now remaining in 
Greek are Demetrius of Phalera, Diony- 
ſius o Halicarnaſſus, Dionyſius 1 
together with Hermogenes, A ius, 
and a few others. pu * 

Of theſe the moſt maſterly ſeems to be 
Demetrius, who was the earlieſt, and who 
appears to follow the 
the text of Ariftotle, with far 
tention than any of the reſt. His exam- 
ples, it "muſt be confeſſed, are ſometimes 


ure, but this we rather impute to the 


tive hand of time, which has pre- 


hal 


- 
- 


. 


was in time far later than theſ 
principally to have had in view the paſſions 


ecepts, and even 
reater at- 


vented us from ſeeing many of the origi- 


Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, the next in 
order, may be ſaid to have written with 
judgment upon the force of numerous 
compoſition, not to mention other tracts on 
the ſubject of oratory, and thoſe alſo criti- 
cal as well as hiſtorical. Longinus, who 
eſe, ſeems 


and the imagination, in the treating of 


which he has acquired a juſt applauſe, and 


Expreſſed himſelf with a dignity ſuitable to 
the ſubject. The reſt of the Greek critics, 
though they have ſaid many uſeful things, 
have yet ſo minutely multiplied the rules 
of art, and ſo much con themſelves to 
the 8 of _ tribunal, that they ap- 
r of no great ſervice, as to writin 
rn 


= 169. Philoſophical Critics ava the 


ROMANS. 


Among the Romans, the firſt critic of 


note was Cicero ; wha, though far below 
Ariſtotle in depth of philoſophy, may be 
faid, like him, to have exceeded all his 
countrymen. As his celebrated treatiſe 
concerning the Orator is written in dia- 
logue, where the ſpeakers introduced are 
the greateſt men of his nation, we have 
incidentally an elegant ſample of thoſe 
manners, and that politeneſs, which were 


peculiar to the leading characters during 


the Roman commonwealth. There we 
may ſee the behaviour of free and accom- 


pliſhed men, before a baſer addreſs had ſet 


that ſtandard, which has been too often 


taken for good breeding ever ſince. 


Next to Cicero came Horace; who 
often, in other parts of his writings, aQs 
the critic and ſcholar, but whoſe Art of 
Poetry is a ſtandard of its kind, and too 
well known to need any encotnium. Aſter 
Horace aroſe Quinctilian, Cicero's admirer 
and follower, who appears, by bis works, 
not only learned * f 
is ſtill more, an honeſt and a worthy man. 
He likewiſe dwells too much upon the 
oratory of the tribunal, a fa& no way ſur- 
prizing, when we conſider the age in 
which he lived: an age when tyrannic go- 
vernment being the faſhion of the times, 
that nobler ſpecies of eloquence, I mean 


the popular and deliberative, was, with all 


things truly liberal, degenerated and ſunk. 


The later Latin rhetoricians there is no | 


need to mention, as they little help to il- 


luſtrate the ſubſect in hand, I would only 


repeat, thaz the ſpecies of criticiſm here 


mentic ned, 


inger ious, but, what 
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mentioned, as far at leaſt as handled by 
the more able maſters, is that which we 
have denominated Criticiſm Philoſophical. 


$ 170. Concerning _— PP of Criti- 
25 in its ſecond Species, t erica 
REEK and Roman Critics, by whom 
this Species of Criticiſm cuas cultivated. 
As to the Criticiſm already treated, we 
find it not confined to any ng mager pong 
author, but containing general rules of art, 
either for judging or writing, confirmed 
by the example not of one author, but of 
many. But we know from experience, 
that, in proceſs of time, languages, cuſ- 
toms, manners, laws, governments, and 
religions, inſenſibly change. The Mace- - 
pes tyranny, after the fatal battle of 
Chzronea, wrought much of this kind 
in Greece: and he Roman tyranny, after 
the fatal battles of Pharſalia and ares” 7 
Hence, therefore, of things obſolete the 
names became obſolete alſo; and authors, 


| who in their own age were intelligible and 
- eaſy, in after days grew difficult and ob- 


ſcure. Here then we behold the riſe of 4 


" ſecond race of critics, the tribe of ſcholiaſts, 


commentators, and explainers. 74 
Theſe naturally attached themſelves to 
138 authors. Ariſtarchus, Didymus, 

uſtathius, and many others, beſtowed 
their labours Homer ; Proclus and 
Tzetzes upon Heſiod; the fame Proclus 
and Olympiodorus u Plato; Simpli- 


_ *cius, Ammonias, and Philoponus, upon 


Ariſtotle; Ulpian Demoſthenes; Ma- 
crobius and Aſconius upon Cicero; Calli- 
ergus upon 'Theocritus; Donatus upon 


Terence; Servius upon Virgil; Acro and 


Porphyrio upon Horace; and fo with re- 
ſpect to others, as well philoſophers as 
| and orators. To theſe ſcholiaſts may 

e added the ſeveral compoſers of Lexi- 
cons; ſuch as Heſychius, Philoxenus, Sui- 
das, &c. alſo the writers upon Grammar, 
fuch as Apollonius, Priſcian, Soſipater, 
Chariſius, &c. Now all theſe pains-taking 
men, conſidered together, may be faid to 


have completed ü er 2 of criticiſm, 
a ſpecies which, in diſtinction to the former, 


we call Criticiſm Hiſtorical, Cs bo 
And thus things continued, though in a 


_ declining way, till, after many a ſevere 


and unſucceſsful plunge, the Roman em- 
ire ſunk through weſt of Europe. 
E then ſoon loſt its purity ; Greek they 


— 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE, 


been in a manner innumerable; 


liaſts, were no longer ſtudied; and an gg 
ſucceeded of legends and cruſades. cr 
N id. toge! 


$ 171. Moderns eminent in the two Speci: * 
of Criticiſm before mentioned, the Phil. 5 
phical and the Hiſtorical—the laſt Sort of 
Critics more numerous=—thoſe, mentioned in 1 
this Section, confined to the GA IEK ard B 
LaTix Languages. | 


At length, after a and barbarous bh 
period, when the ſhades of monkery bega Ale: 
to retire, and the light of humanity once mer 
again to dawn, the arts alſo of criticiſm 1 
inſenſibly revived. Tis true, indeed, the 
authors of the philoſophical ſort (I mean ſent 


that which reſpects the cauſes and prin- bes 
ciples of writing in general) were yon 


not many in number. However, of this $1 
rank, among the Italians, were Vida, and - 
the elder Scaliger; among the French 
were Rapin, Bouhours, * together 
with Boſſu, the moſt methodic and accu- 
rate of them all. In our own country, 
our nobility may be ſaid to have diſtin- 
r- themſelves; Lord Roſcommon, in 
is Eſſay upon tranſlated Verſe; the Duke 
of Buckingham, in his Eſſay on Poetry; 
and Lord Shaftſbury, in his treatiſe called 
Advice to an Author: to whom may be 
added, our late admired genius, Pope, in 
Ay elegant poem, the Eſſay upon Cri- 
ticiim. . 
The Diſcourſes of Sir Joſhua Reynolds 
upon painting have, after a philoſophical 
manner, inveſtigated the principles of an 
art, which no one in practice has better 
verified than himſelf. nts 6 
We have mentioned theſe diſcourſes, 
not only from their merit, but as they in- 
cidentally teach us, that to write well upon 
a liberal art, we muſt write philoſophically 
that all the liberal arts in their princi- 
ples are congenial—and that theſe prin- 
ciples, when traced to their common ſource, 
are found all to terminate in the firſt phi - 14 
loſophy. 5 | } 
ut to purſue our ſubject— However C 
ſmall among moderns may be the number 


.of theſe Philoſophical Critics, the writers 4 


of hiſtorical or explanatory criticiſm have 
To name, 
out of many, only a few—of Italy were 
Beroaldus, Ficinus, Victorius, and Rober- 
tellus; of the Higher and Lower Germany 
were Eraſmus, Sylburgius, Le Clerc, 

Fabricius; of France were Lambin, Du- 
Vall, Harduin, C nerius; of Eng- 
land were Stanley Teditor of Aſchylc) 


=— 7-4 3-3-2 3-3-5 
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Gataker, Davies, Clark (editor of Homer) 
together with multitudes more from every 
region and quarter, 4. 

Thick as autumnal leaves that ſtrow the 
© brooks 4. 
But I fear I have given a 4-5 
where we ſeek in vain for ſuch il- 
zous perſonages, as Seſoſtris, Cyrus, 
Alexander, Cæſar, Attila, Tortila, Ta- 
merlane, &c. The heroes of this work 
(7,4 908 be pardoned. for calling them 
0) have only aimed in retirement to pre- 
ſent us with knowledge. Knowledge only 
was their object, not havock, nor devaſta- 
8 * 9 1 


ariem, and Authors upon Grammars. 
After Commentators and Editors, we 
muſt not forget the compilers of Lexicons 
and Dictionaries, ſuch as Charles and 
Henry Stevens, Favorinus, Conſtantine, 
Þ Budzus, Cooper, Faber, Voſſius, and 
n, in others. To alſo we may add the 
Duke authors upon Grammar; in which ſub- 
etry; ject the learned Greeks, when they quitted 
alled tie Eaſt, led the way, Moſchopulus, Chry- 
y be ſoloras, Laſcaris, Theodore Gaza; then 
e, in in Italy, Laurentius Valla; in E , 


Cri- Grocin and Linacer; in Spain, Sanctius; 


in the Low Countries, Voſhus; in France, 


nolds Cæſat Scaliger by his reſidence, though. 


hical by birth an Italian, _— with. thoſe 
f an able writers Meſſ. de Port Roial. Nor 
etter ought we to omit the writers of Philolo- 
; gical Epiſtles, ſuch as Emanuel Martin; 
urſes, nor the writers of Literary Catalogues (in 
y in- French called Catalogues Raiſonnees) ſuch 
upon a3 the account of the manuſcripts in the 
cally imperial library at Vienna, by Lambecius; 
inci- or of the Arabic manuſcripts in the Eſcu- 
prit- nal library, by Michael Caſiri. 


f $ 173. Modern Critics of the Explana- 
ever tory Kind, commenting Modern Writer 5—— 
mber Lexicographers == Grammarians — T ranſ- 
ters lators, "IF 


have - Though much hiſtorical explanation has 
ame, been on the ancient Claſſics, yet 
were have the authors of our own country by 
ber- no means been forgotten, having exer- 
— ciled many critics of learning and inge - 
Do- Mr. Thomas Warton (befides his fine 
Eng. edition of Theocritus) has 2 x curipus 

hiſtory. of Engliſh Poetry during the mid- 
ker, BY Uecenturies; Mr. Tyrwhit, much accu- 


1 
- 


$172. Compilers of Lexicons and Diftion- 
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rate and diverſified erudition upon Chau- 
cer; Mr. Upton, a learned Comment on 


the Fairy Queen of Spenſer; Mr. Addiſon, | 


many polite and elegant Spectators on the 


Conduct and Beauties of the Paradiſe Loſt; 


Dr. Warton, an Eſſay on the Genius and 


"Writings of Pope, a work' filled with ſpe- 


culations, in a taſte perfectly pure. 
lovers of literature would not forgive me, 


were I to omit that ornament of her ſex 


and country, the critic and eſs of our 
illuſtrious Shakeſpeare, Mrs. Montague. 


For the honour of criticiſm, not only the 
divines already mentioned, but others alſo, 


of rank ſtill ſuperior, have beſtowed their 


labours n our capital poets. (Shake- 
ſpeare, Milton, Cowley, Pope) ſuſpend- 


ing for a while their ſeverer ſtudies, to re- 


lax in theſe regions of genius and imagi- 


W btn, [a © 

The Dictionaries of Minſhew, Skinner, 
Spelman, Sumner, Junius, and Johnſon, 
are all well known, and j eſteemed. 


Such is the merit of the laſt, that our lan- 


does not poſleſs a more copious, 
| 969 and veluckle work. For gram- 
matical ynowiegge we ought to mention 
with diſtinction the learned prelate, Dr. 


Lowth, biſhop of London; whoſe admira- - 
ble tract on the Grammar of the Engliſh _ - 


language, every lover of that lang 
ought to ſtudy and underſtand, if he woulc 
write, or even ſpeak it, with purity and 
preciſion. Ty 

Let my countrymen too refle&, that in 
ſtudying a work upon this ſubject, they are 
not only ſtudying a language in which it. 
becomes them to be knowing, but a lan- 
guage which can boaſt of as many good 
; as any among the living or modern 
languages of Europe. The writers, born 
and educated in a free country, have been 
left for years to their- native freedom. 
Their Pages have been never defiled with 
an in 
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index expurgatorius, nor their ge- 
nius ever ſhackled with the n RB 


inquiſition. | | 

ar pe on mera an ge 1 ing 
- 1m eith y tne * OT” or 

by licentious abuſe ! r 


5 74 On Tranſlators. 


Perhaps with the critics juſt deſcribed I 
- ought to arrange Tranſlators, if it be true 


that tranſlation is a ſpecies of explanation, 
which differs no otherwiſe from explana- 
tory comments, than that theſe attend to 

while tranſlation goes to the whole. 
Now as tranſlators are infinite, and ma- 
ny of them (to borrow a phraſe from ſportſ- 


men) 


- 


-& 175. Riſe of the third Species of Criti- 


ther 


_ ellabliſh, 


needs have increafed by lengt 


rits have been deſervedly eſteemed, 
Of this number I may very truly reckon 


Merie Caſaubon, the tranſlator of Marcus 
Antoninus; Mrs. Carter, the tranſlator of 


Epictetus; and Mr. Sydenham, the tranſ- 
lator of many of Plato's Dialogues. All 
theſe ſeem to have accurately underſtood 
the original language from which they 
tranſlated. Buy that is not all. The au- 


 thors tranſlated being philoſophers, the 


tranſlators appear to have ſtudied the ſty le 
of their philoſophy, well knowing that in 
ancient Greece every ſect of philoſophy, 
like every ſcience and art, had a language 


of its own ®. | 


To theſe may be added the reſpectable 
names -of Melmoth 'and of Hampton, of 
Franklin and of Potter; nor ſhould I omit 
a few others, whoſe labours have been fi- 
milar, did I not recollect the trite, though 
elegant admonition: 

——— {git irreparabile tempus, 

Sipguladum capticircumveAamur amore. Vine. 

. is, 


ciſm, the Corrective—practiſed by the An- 
cCienti, but much more by the Moderns; and 

But we are now to enquire after ano- 
ſpecies of Criticiſm, All ancient 
books, having been preſerved by tran- 
Cription, were liable, through ignorance, 
negligence, or fraud, to be corrupted in 


three different ways, that is to ſay, by 
retrenchings, by additions, and by altera- 
tons. , 


To remedy theſe evils, a third fort of 
criticiſm aroſe, and that was Criticiſm 
Corrective. The buſineſs of this at firſt 
was painfully io collate all the various co- 
pies of authority, and then, from amidſt 
the variety of xcadings thus collected, to 

by good reaſons, either the true, 
or the moſt probable. In this ſenſe we 
may call ſuch criticiſm not only corrective 


| but authoritative. 


tions muſt 

of time, 
hence it has happened that corrective cri- 
tici'm has become much more neceſſary in 
theſe Tater ages, than it was in others more 
ancient. Not but that even in ancient days 


As the number of theſe corru 


various readings have been noted. Of this 
| kind there are a multitude in the text of 


an, 


— 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE," 


mer) unquali ed perſons, I ſhall enumerate 
only a few, and tnoſe ſuch as for their me- 


Homer; a fact not ſingular, when we con- 
ſider his great antiquity. In the Com. 


ments of Ammonius and Philoponus upey 
Ariſtotle, there is mention made of ſeve. 
ral in the text of that philoſopher, which 
theſe his commentators compare and exz- 


mine, 

We find the fame in Aulus Gellius, 2; 
to the Roman authors ; where it is withal 
remarkable, that, even in that early pe. 
riod, much ſtreſs is laid upon the authority 
of ancient manuſcripts, a reading in Ci. 
cero being juſtified 4 copy made b 
his lea freed-man, Tiro: and a read. 
ing in Virgil's Georgics, from a book 
which had once belonged” to Virgil's fa- 


; But fince the revival of literature, to 
correct has been a buſineſs of much more 
latitude, having continually employed, for 
two centuries and a half, both « ins of 
the moſt laborious, and the wits of the moſt 
acute. Many of the learned men before 
enumerated were not only famous as hiſ. 
torical critics, but as corrective alſo. Such 
were the two Scaligers (of whom one has 


been already mentioned, 5 171.) the two 


Caſaubons, Salmoſius, the Heinſii,  Grz- 
vius, the Gronovii, Burman, Kuſter, Waſſe, 
Bentley, Pearce, and Markland. In the 
ſame claſs, and in a rank highly eminent, I 
place Mr. Toupe of Cornwall, who, in his 
Emendations upon Suidas, and his edition 
of Longinus, has ſhewn a critical acumen, 
and a compaſs of learning, that may juſtly 
arrange him with the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
ſcholars. Nor muſt I forget Dr. Taylor, 
reſidentiary of St. Paul's, nor Mr. Upton, 
eren Rocheſter. The former, by 

is edition of Demoſthenes, (as far as he 
lived to carry it) by his Lyſias, by his 
Comment on the Marmor Sandvicenſe, and 
other critical pieces; the latter, by his 
correct and elegant edition, in Greek and 
Latin, of Arrian's Epictetus (the firſt of 
the kind that had any pretenſions to be 
called complete) have rendered themſelves, 


as Scholars, laſting ornaments of their 


country. 'Theſe two valuable men were 
the friends of my youth ; the companions 
of my ſocial, as well as my literary hours. 
I admired them for their erudition; [ 
loved them for their virtues; they are now 
. — $42 5 
His ſaltem accum donis, et fungar inani 
e . gg VI Io. 
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176. Criticiſn have been abuſed—=yet 
defended, as of the laft Importance to the 


Cauſe of Literature. __ 

But here was the misfortune of this laſt 
ſpecies of criticiſm, The beſt of things 
may paſs into abuſe. There were nume- 
r0us. corruptions in many of the fineſt au- 
thors, which neither ancient editions, nor 
manuſcripts, could heal. What then was 
to be done? Were forms ſo fair to remain 
disfigured, and be ſeen for ever under ſuch 
apparent blemiſhes ?—— No (ſays a critic,) 
« Conjecture can cure all -Conjecture, 
« whoſe performances are for the moſt part 
« more certain than any thing that we can 


« exhibit from the authority of manu- 
« ſcripts.” We will not upon this 


wonderful aſſertion, how, if ſo certain, can 
it be called conjecture ? Tis enough to 
obſerve (be it called as it may) that this 
ſpirit of conjecture has too often paſſed into 
an intemperate exceſs: and then, whatever 
it may have boaſted, has done more miſ- 
chief by far than good. Authors have been 
taken in hand, like anatomical ſubjects, 


only to * the Hill and abilities of the 


artiſt; ſo that the end of many an edition 
ſeems often to have been no more than to 


exhibit the great ſagacity and erudition of 


an editor. The joy of the taſk was the 
honour of mending, while corruptions were 
ſought with a more than common atten- 
tion, as each of them afforded a teſtimony 
to the editor and his art. 
And here I beg leave, by way of di- 
greſſion, to relate a ſhort tory concernin 
a noted empiric. Being once in a ball - 
* room - erowded- with company, he was 
„ aſked by a gentleman, what he ought 
« of juch a lady? was it not pity that ſhe 
* ſquinted ?P—* Squint! Sir!“ replied the 
doctor, „1 wiſh every lady in the room 
« ſquinted; there is not a man in Europe 
« can cure ſquinting but myſelf,” — _ 
But to return to our ſubject well in- 
deed would it be for the cauſe of letters, 
were this bold conjectural ſpirit confined to 


expunge, or add, as happens, it ma 
wlerably ſure to 3 as er 
were; or if not much better, at leaſt not 
much worſe : but when the divine geniuſes 
of higher rank, whom we not only ap- 
plaud, but in a manner revere, when theſe 
come to be attempted by petulant correc- 
tors, and to be made the ſubject of their 
wanton caprice, how can we but exclaim, 
Witha kind of religious abhorrence— _ 


= procul } OI proeul eſte profani 
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unable to 
miſchiefs it would prompt her to per- 


metaphor) are a 


works of ſecond rate, where, let it * 


AND HISTORICAL, 77 


Theſe ſentiments may be applied eren 
to the celebrated Bentley. It would have 


become that able writer, though in litera- 
ture and natural abilities among the firſt 


of his age, had he been more temperate 
in his criticiſm upon the Paradiſe Loſt; 
had he not ſo. repeatedly and inj uri 
offered violence to its author, from an at- 
fected ſuperiority, to which he had no pre- 
tence. But the rage of conjecture ſeems | 
to have ſeized him, as that of jealouſy did 
Medea: a rage which ſhe confeſt herſelf 
rell, although ſhe knew the 


rate. 25 5 DE. 
And now. to obviate an unmerited cen- 


ſure, (as if I were an enemy to the thing, 


from being an enemy to its abuſe) I would 
have it remembered, it is not either with 
criticiſm or critics that I preſume to find 
fault. The arts, and its profeſſors, while 
they practiſe it with temper, I truly ho- 


nour; and think, that were it not for their 


acute and learned -labours, we ſhould be 
in danger of degenerating into an age of 
dunces. © F 3 LEES, 
Indeed critics (if I may be allowed the 
ort of maſters of the ce-- 
remony in the court of letters, thr 
whoſe aſſiſtance we are introduced into 
ſome of the firſt and beſt company. Should 
we ever, therefore, by idle prejudicesagainſt 
pedantry, verbal accuracies, and we — 
not What, come to flight their art, and re- 
ject them from our favour, it is well if we 
do not {light alſo thoſe Claſſics with whom 
criticiſm converſes, becoming content to 
read them in tranſlations, or (what is till 
worſe) in tranſlations of tranſlations, or 
(what is worſe even than that) not to read 
them at all. And I will be bold to aſſert, 
if that ſhould ever happen, we ſhall ſpeedily 
return into thoſe days of darkneſs, out of 
which we happily emerged upon the revival 
of ancient lite Harris, © 
$ 177. The Epic Writers came firſh, 
It appears, that not only in Greece, but 
in other countries more barbarous, the firſt 
writings were in metre, and of an epic caſt, | 
recording wars, battles, heroes, ghoſts; the 
marvelous always, and often the incredi- - 
ble. Men ſeemed to have thought, that 
the higher they ſoared the more important 
they ſhould appear; and that the common 
life, which they then lived, was a thing tg0 
contemptible to merit imitations {444 
Hence it followed, that it was not till 
this common life was rendered” reſpectable 
by more refined and poliſhed manners, that 
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its various inhabitants, ſoothing 
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gain them applauſe. | 
Even in Greece itſelf, tragedy had at- 
"ined its maturity many years before co- 
medy, as may be ſeen by comparing the 
age of Sophocles and Euripides with that 
of Philemon and Menander. ' ' | 
For ourſelves, we ſhall find moſt of our 


A poem pee to a turgid bombaſt, and 


moſt of our firſt proſaic writers to a pe- 
dantic ſtiffneſs; which rude ſtyles Age 
ally —— reached not a claſſical 
yore ooner than Tillotſon, Dryden, Ad- 
iſon, Shaftſbury, Prior, Pope, Atterbury, 

yy &c. &c. f Harris. ? 


. $ 178. Nothing i in bterary Per- 


formances happens from Chance. 
As to what is aſſerted ſoon after upon 
| the efficacy of cauſes in works of ingenui 
and art, we think in general, that the 
muſt always be proportioned to its cauſe. 
It is bard for him, reaſons attentively, 
to refer to chance any ſuperlative produc- 


tion. | 
Effects indeed ſtrike us, when we are not 
thinking about the cauſe; yet may we be 


aſſured, if we reflect, that a cauſe there is, 


and that too a cauſe intelligent and ra- 
tional. Nothing would ps more con- 
tribute to give us a taſte truly critical, than 


on every occaſion to inveſtigate this cauſe, 


and to aſk ourſelves, upon feeling any un- 

common effect, why we are thus delighted; 
why thus affected: why melted into pity; 

why made to ſhudder with horror? 
Till chis avhy is well anſwered, all is 
zand our admiration, like that of 


Ibid: 


\-Dbenplain}liy:a Gar coamples,that ave 
known to all, and for that reaſon here 
alledged, becauſe they are known. 

I n ſtruck with the night ſcene in Vir- 


© -gil's fourth Encid— The univerſal filence 


< throughout the globe—the ſweet reſt of 
-« cares and ing their labours—the 
= Dido alone reſtleſs; refileſs, 


155 Tan affeRed with the f of Regu- 
us, as painted by Weſt of 


£1 eee 
Freturn—his wife fainting through ſenſi- 


„ ELEGANT. EXTRACTS IN PROSE, | 
© men (hought it might be copied, ſo as to ® need 


to feel for hin, f 


« himſelf unmoved, inexorable, and en . el 
Wilen et © ak pt SN. 
Wi to theſe | * — 
ſcenes, what charms has muſic, Na « a1 
maſterly band paſs unex ly from bu th 


"to ſoft, or from ſoft to loud When te 
ſyſtem changes from the greater thin y 

leſs ; or reciprocally, when it chang 
from this laſt to the former. 

All theſe effects have a fimilar and wel 
"known cauſe, the amazing force which cu. 
traries acquire, either by juxta-poſition, u © — 
by quick ſucceſſiun. Illi « (| 
. 4 180, Why Contraries have this Efia. « al 
But we aſk ſtill farther, Why have c. © in 
traries this force We anſwer, Becaus Wil © er 
of all things which differ, none differ b © th 
Far, "6 Sound differs from darknef;, bu Wl © br 
not ſo much as from ſilence; darkneſs di. © ye 
fers from ſound, but not ſo much as fron Wl © m 
light. In the fame intenſe manner difer N 

repoſe and reſtleſſneſs; felicity and ni. leadi 
ſery; dubious ſolicitude and reſol· Wi we 
tion: the epic and the comic; the ſubline be 
and the ludicrous. | 
And why differ contraries thus widely! WW © = 
— Becauſe while attributes, ſimply differen, Wl * lo 
may co-exiſt in the ſame ſubject, contn- Wl * pe 
ries cannot co-exiſt, but always deſtroy Wi © 
. one another. Thus the ſame marble mr © <u 
be both white and hard: but the ſam © = 
marble cannot be both white and black. WF © = 
And hence it follows, that as their diffe- e 
rente is more intenſe, ſo is our recognition ite 
of them mote vivid, and our impreſio te 
more permanent. 
This effect of eontraries is evident eva mod 
in objects of ſenſe, where imagination and firſt | 
intelle& are not. in the leaſt concerned, « of 
When we paſs (for example) from a hot Wil © = 
houſe, we feel the common air more in- © fo! 


tenſely cool ; when we paſs from a dai Wl © an 
cavern,” we feel the common light of de Wi © in 
ber qu intenſely glaring. on 
But to proceed to inſtances of ul. 

| x 


and a very different kind, © 
Few ſcenes are more affecting than the f den 1 
en of Troy, as deſcribed in the ſecond i det: 


'En „he apparition of Hector © Plauſ 
„ Eneas, when aſleep, ef Fotmn roſy 
« the commencement of that direful event Wl ad 


Ehe diſtant lamentations, heard b ſecop 
„ Eneas as he awakes—his aſcending the and { 
*« houſe-top, and viewing the city in flames By car 
his friend Pentheus, W from de- 

-« ſtruction, and relating to him their wretch- 


« ed and deplorable condition Fee, By Fen 


$43 4 « with "7; 


* yitha few friends, ruſhing in to the thick- 
« eſt danger — their various ſucceſs till 


riſh, but himſelf and two more 


« | 

« _ ecting ſcenes of horror and pity 
« and Priam's palace—a ſon ſlain at his fa- 
« ther's feet; and the immediate maſlacre 
« of the old monarch himſelf—Eneas, on 
« ſceing this, inſpired with the memory of 
« his own father—his reſolving to return 
« home, having now. loſt all his compa- 
« nions—his ſceing Helen in the way, and 
« his deſign to diſpatch ſo wicked a woman 
Venus interpoſing, and ſhewing him 
« (by removing the film from his eyes) 


« all fights; the Gods themſelves buſied 


« employ, Juno at another, Pallas at a 
« third It is not Helen (ſays Venus) 
but the gods, that are the authors of 
« your country's ruin—it is their incle- 
« mency,” &c. | | 

Not leſs folemn and awful, though leſs 
leading to pity, is the commencement of 
the fixth Eneid—* The Sibyl's cavern— 
her frantic geſtures, and prophecy—the 
< requeſt of Eneas to deſcend to the ſhades 
her anſwer, and information about the 


« loſs of one of his friends—the fate of 


« mY Miſenus—his funeral—the golden 
* dough diſcovercd, a preparatory cir- 
* cumftance for the deſcent—the ſacrifice 
* the ground bellowing under their feet 
« the woods in motion the dogs of He- 


* cate how ling the actual deſcent, in all 


its particulars of the marvellous, and the 


« terrible.” 

If we paſs from an ancient author to a 
modern, what ſcene more ſtriking than the 
rſt ſcene in Hamlet ?—* The ſolemnity 
of the time, a ſevere and pinching night 


* the folemnity of the place, a platform 


* for a guard—the guards themſelyes ; 
* and their appoſite diſcourſe—yonder ſtar 
in ſuch a poſition ; the bell then beatin 
one — hen deſcription is. exhauſted, 
the thing itſelf appears, the Ghoſt enters. 
From Shakeſpeare the tranſition to Mil- 
— — What pieces — ever 
2 more juſt, as well as univ ap- 
Plauſe, than his L'Allegro and II Penſ:- 
roly ?—The firſt; a combination of every 
ncident that is lively and chearful ; the 
of every incident that is melanc 
che materials of each collected, 
ang to their character, from rural life, 
from city life, from muſic, from poetry; in 
# ward, from every part of nature, and 
TOS IRAs. Ea; IEP 
* 8 


3 


4 e e e ee. | 
rent modes of horror and pity, as they 
| 3 
4 crucifixion abo 


pleaſing and animated 
the moſt ſublime, though moſt direful, of 
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To paſs from to painting 
Crucifixion of Polycrates by Salvator Ro- 
ſa, is « a moſt affecting 9 of 


under diffe- 


« contemplate a dreadful 2 * 
i e- mentioned. 


Aurora of Guido, on the other fide, is 
« one of thoſe joyous exhibitions, where 


© nothing is ſeen but youth and beauty, in 


4 every attitude of and " 


The former picture in poetry would have 
been a deep — 2 a moſt 


To a very different one from the for- 
mer — not to an oppoſition” of contrary 
incidents, but to a concatenation or ac- 


cumulation of many that are fimilar and 


And why have concatenation and accu- 
mulation ſuch a force From theſe moſt 


{imple and obvious truths, that many things 


ſimilar, when added ther will be more 
in quantity than any of them taken ſingly ; 


— conſequently, that the more things are 


thus added, the greater will be their effect. 


We have mentioned, at the ſame time, 
both accumulation and concatenation; be- 
cauſe in painting, the objects, by exiſting 
at once, are accumulated; in poetry, as 
they exiſt by ſucceſſion, they are not accu- 


mulated but concatenated. Vet, 3 
memory and imagination, even theſe alſo 


derive an aceumulative force, being pre- 


ſerved from paſſing away by thoſe admir- 
able faculties, till, hke many pieces of me- 


tal melted together, they ively form 
one common itude. 3 — is 
It muſt be farther remembered, there is 


.an accumulation of things anal even 
when thoſe things are the obj 


ate tones to the ear; ſo are paſſionate 
ideas to the imagination. To feel the 
amazing force of an accumulation like 
this, we muſt ſee ſome capital actor, _ 
the drama of ſome capital poet, where 


the powers of both are aſſembled at the 
And this have we endeavoured, by a few 


obvious a.... eaſy examples, to explain what 


we mean by the words, © ſeeking the cauſe 
« or reaſon, as often as we fee works.of 


Hart and ingenuity 10 affect ds. See 


i. 3 


9 167. 178. , WE; 
. l 2 78 l F 181. 


And to what cauſe are we to refer theſe 
laſt enumerations of ftriking effects? 
« in Troy's deſtruQtion 3 Neptune at one 


Fo 
* 
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of diffe-. 
rent faculties. For example As 3 17 
ſionate geſtures to the eye, ſo are p 
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8 181. Advice to @ Beginner in the Art of 


— 


Sona —— 


| Criticiſm. 
II I might adviſe a beginner in this ele- 
gant purſuit, it ſhould be, as far as poſlible, 


do recur for principles to the moſt plain 


and ſimple truths, and to extend every 
theorem, as he advances, to its utmoſt lati- 
_ tude, fo as to make it ſuit, and include, th 


-, greateſt number of paſſible caſes. 5 


I would adviſe him farther, to avoid ſub- 
tle and far-fetched refinement, which, as it 
is for the moſt part adverſe to perſpicuity 

and truth, may ſerve to make an able So- 


- - Phiſt; but never an able Critic. | 


A word more I would adviſe a young 

. Critic, in his contemplations, to turn his 

tather to the praiſe-worthy than the 
blameable ; that is, to inveſti 

of praiſe, rather than the cauſes of blame. 


For though an uninformed beginner may, 85 
4 183. On other Decorations of Proſe le. 


in a ſingle inſtance, happen to blame pro- 
perly, it is more than probable, that in the 
next he may fail, and incur the cenſure 


paſſed upon the criticiſing cobler, Ne ſator 
- ultra , 2 Harris. 


| | %; 182. On numerous Compoſition. bp 
As Numerous Compoſition ariſes from 


a jaſt arrangement of words, ſo is that ar- 


rangement juſt, when formed upon their 


1 quantity, 


Now if we ſeek for this verbal quantity 


in Greek and Latin, we ſhall find that, 


while thoſe two languages were in purity, 
their verbal quantity was in purity ah, 
Every ſyllable had a meaſure of time, either 


long or ſhort, defined with preciſion either 
dy its conſtituent vowel, or by the relation 


of that vowel to other letters adjoining. 
:Syllables thus characterized, when com- 
bined, made a foot,; and feet thus charac- 


_ terized, when combined, made a verſe: ſo 


that while a particular harmony exiſted in 


rt, a general harmony was dif- 
faled — whole. b - 2 
Pronunciation at this period being, like 


_ . other things, perfect, accent and . 


were accurately diſtinguiſhed; of whic 


diſtinction, familiar then, though now ob- 
ſcore; we venture to ſuggeſt the following 


tion. We compare quantity to mu- 
| ort, as 
upon whatever line they ſtand, a ſemibrief 
differs from a minim. We re ac 


cent. to muſical tones differing in high and 
low, as D upon the third line differs from 


G upon the firſt, be its length the ſame, 


- 


tion, and founded their ideas upon the fil. 


ſame time 


gate the cauſes 


' of infinite, with which his works abound: 
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And thus things continued for a ſnc4 
ſion of centuries, from Homer and Hey 
to Virgil and Horace, during which int. Cic 


val, if we add a trifle to its end, all ti; WY clega! 
truly claſſical poets, both Greek and Lam, WW zhoug 
flouriſhed. Ip 0 


Nor was proſe at the ſame time dez 1 
lected. Penetrating wits diſcovered t, hs 
alſo to be capable of numerous compoi. 


lowing reaſoningy : | | 
Though they allowed that proſe ſhou!! 
3 be e 8 (for then it woull 
no er proſe, but ry); yet atthe 

: t aſeried, 2 it "had No 
Rhythm at all, ſuch a vague effuſion 
would of courſe fatigue, and the reader 
would ſeek in vain for thoſe returning 
pauſes, ſo helpful to his reading, and 6 
grateful to his ear. | Ibid, 


fades Praſaic Feet ; as Alliteration. 


Beſides the decoration of Proſaic Feet, 
there are other decorations, admiſſible into 
Engliſh compoſition, ſuch as Alliteration, 

Sentences, eſpecially the Period, 

Firſt therefore for the firſt; I mean 

Alliteration. 3 

Among the claſſics of old, there i no 
finer illuſtration of this figure, than Lu- 
cretius's deſcription of thoſe bleſt abodes, 
where his gods, detached from providentia 
cares, ever lived in the fruition of divine 


ſerenity : 


Apparet divum numen, ſedeſque quietz, 
Quas neque concutiunt venti, neque nubila nim- 
by 


18 
Aſpergunt, neque nix acri concreta pruini 
Cana cadens violat, ſemperque innubilus xther 
Integit, et large diffuſo lumine ridet. , 
Lucret. III. 18. 

The ſublime and accurate Virgil did not 
contemn this decoration, though he uſed it 
with ſuch pure, unaffected ſimplicity, that 
we often feel its force without contem- 
plating the cauſe. Take one inſtance out 


Aurora interea miſeris mortalibus.almam 
Extulerat lucem, referens opera mou 
” ; Ea. XI. v. 183 
To Virgil we may add the ſuperior au- 
thority of Homer: 3 
nr 3 xamwetior nt Außer olog Andre, 
oy dxal dare wr Abger AMER 
| 1 | Is C 201 
Hermogenes, che rhetorician, when be 
quotes theſe lines, quotes thew , 


ed, ample of the figure here mentioned, but 

e calls it by 2 Greek name, ITAPHXHEIE, 

nter. Cicero — tranſlated the — verſes 

| the antly, given us too Alliteration 

tin, — not ynder the ſame letters : F 
ui miter in campis errabat ſolus Alzis, 

neg. Iple ſuum cor edens, hominum veſtigia vitans. 

thy Circ, 

ok. 


» fol. Ariſtotle knew this figure, and called it 


reciſe as the other, becaule it rather ex- 


vod preſſes reſemblance in general, than that 
at the WY vhich ariſes from ſound in particular. His 
10 example is—Ar PON vue iN , APTON 
fuſion ; 
eader 1 Ls Latin rhetoxjcians ſtiled it Anno- 
ning minatio, and give us examples of ſimilar 
ad o character. 
Ibid. But the moſt fig fact is, that ſo 
early in our own hiſtory, as the reign of 
@ K. Henry the ſecond, this decoration was 
: eſteemed and cultivated both hy the Eng- 
Feet lim and the Welch. So we are informed 
- ins by. Giraldus Cambrenſſ 1 a contempora 
writer, who, having firſt given the Welch 
200 Bi ;nfance, ſubjoins the Engliſh 3 in the fol- 
mean Wing verſe —— 


Gol intogther cd onen and Wiſe. 
. God i joy 


He calls the. figure Latin name 
Annominatio, _ 2415 e L the two 
nations were fo attached to this yerbal 
s ornament 2, 2 high-finiſhed _ 
* poſition, tha notion was by 

# eſteemed rae vered, no l dition 
* conſidered but as rude and ruſtic, if it 

* were not firſt amply refined with the 
« poliſhing art of this figure,” 

Tis perhaps from this national taſte of 
* that we dexive ——— ſimi- 
les, which, if we except the ſound, ſeein bs 
tave no other merit: - Fine as ive - pence 
R a e 

ven Spenſer and eſpeare adopted 
de practice, but then-i it was in a mannep 
to ſuch  genibiley, 


bores WY Spenſer fays-— 
183. * 

. or not to have been di 
Ir al Could ſave the ſon of 28 from 96 3 
8 wt that hlind bard did him immortal hey 

With verſes dipt indew of Caffilie, 
. Shakeſpeare ae 
en WT is day mbar yt I, hanging waa ge $ neck, 
Have lalked, d4c,mHen. IV 
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NAPOMOINEJZ, a name * not ſo 


IVth, Partze, AR d. 


#1 
Milton followed them. 


For eloquence, the ſoul; ſ the ſenſ; 
. 
2 


hemoth, biggeſt born of earth, upheav'd 
Hh vaſt ne a P: L. VII. 471. 


From Dryden we ſele& one example 
out of — for no one appears to have 
employed this figure more frequently, or 
like Virgil, with greater amplicity Iz 
ſtrength. - 

Better to hunt in fields for health unboug 

Than fee the doctor for a nauſeous draught, * 

The wiſe for cure on exerciſe depend; 

God never made his work for wan to mend. 

Davp, * 


Pope fings in his Dunciad— 
Twas chatt' ring, grinning, mouthing, jabb' ring 


all; 
d noĩſe, and No 
N Norton; Hen and Brevall; 
Which lines, loch cel poetical and. 
humourous, may be ſuf] © pw by — to 
ſnew their art too conſpicuouſly, and toq 
nearly to reſemble that yerſe of old Bins : 
nius— a 
tite, tute, tati, tibi tanta, tyranne, tuliſti. 
3 ee 1 L iy. ſ. 18. 
Gray begins a ſublime Ode, | 
Ruin ſeize thes, ruthleſs King, &c. 

We might quote alſo Alliterations from 
proſe writers, but t thoſe we haye rag 
wg think ſufficient. * 


„ e 


Nor is elegance only to be found i 
ſingle words, or in fngle feet; it may be 
found, when we put them together, i in our 
peculiar mode of putting them. *Tis ou 
of words and feet thus compounded, 


we form ſentences, and amon 3 . 


none ſo ſtriking, none ſo ple 
Period. The reaſon is, that, while = 
ſentences arg indefinite, and (like a 

line) may be produced in 
, the Period (like a circular line) is al- 
ways circumſcribed, returns, and terminates 
ata given — In 797 words, while other 
ſentences, b help of commgn copy» 
latives, have. 2 2 ndlefs effuſion i 
the conſtituent parts of a Period have 
ſort of reflex union, in which-union the 
ſentence is ſo far complete, as neither to 
require, not even to admit, a farther es: 


tenſion. enden in 
5 ng, 


—__ 


41. 
- grateful circuit, which leads chem ſo agree- 
ably to an acquiſition of knowledge. 


The author, if he may be permitted, 


would refer by way of illuſtration, to the 
D of his Hermes, and his phi- 
loſophical arrangements, where ſome at- 


tempts have been made in this pe iodical 


ſtyle. He would refer alſo, for much more 


illuſtrious examples, to the opening of Ci- 


: & 
* , 


JH 


cero's Offices; to that of the capital Ora- 
tion of Demoſthenes concerning the Crown; 
and to that of the celebrate 


Panegyric, 
wade (if he may be ſo called) by the father 


of Periods, Ifocrates. 


Again—every compound ſentence is 
compounded of other ſentences more ſim- 


ple, which compared to one another, have 


a — of length. Now it is 
in general a good rule, that among theſe 


cenſtituent ſentences, the laſt (if poſſible) 


ſnould be equal to the firſt; or if not 


_ then rather longer than ſhorter. 


reaſon is, that without a ſpecial cauſe, 


abrupt concluſions are offenſive, and the 
reader, like a traveller quietly purſuing 
his journey, finds an unexpect 

where he is diſagreeably ſtopt. 


precipice, 
arris. 


$185. On Monoſillables. 


As theie, in too lengthened a ſuite, diſ- 


Op 
x 


- 
1 * 
— - \ 
4 of — 
Gt 
” 


a compoſition, Lord Shafteſbury, 
who ſtudied purity of ſtyle with great at- 
jon) limited their number to nine; and 


was careful in his characteriſtics, to con- 
em to his own law. Even in Latin too 
many of them were condemned by Quinc- 
Above all, care ſhould be had, that a 
' ſentence end not with a crowd of them, 


thoſe eſpecially of the vulgar, untunable 
ſort, ſuch as, © to ſet * to © get by 
-and by at it,” &c. for theſe 


$ 186. Authorities alledged. 


res by theſe, and other arts of Gmilar 


fort, that authors in diſtant ages have cul- 
tivated their ſtyle. Long pon know- 
ledge (if I may be allowed the alluſion) to 


| pal into the manſions of the mind 


guage, they were careful (if I may 


purſue the metaphor} not to offend in the 


veltibule. They did not eſteem it par- 


Lonable to deſpiſe the public ear, hen 


- 


* degenerate into a 


It has been called a fault in our lan- 
guage, that it abounds in Monoſyllables. 


diſgrace a 
ſentence that may be otherwiſe laudable, 
and are like the rabble at the cloſe of ſome 
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they ſaw the love of numbers ſo univerſally 
diffuſed. ; 

Nor were they diſcouraged, as if they 
thought their labour would be loſt. In 
theſe more refined but yet popular arts, 
they knew the amazing difference between 
the power to execute, and the power to 
judge: that to execute was the joint effort 
of genius and of habit; a painful acqui- 
fition, only attainable by the few ;—to 
judge, the ſimple effort of that plain but 
common ſenſe, imparted by Providence in 
ſome degree to every one Vid. 


$ 187. Objecters anfeered. 


But here methinks an objector demands 
And are authors then to compoſe, and 
« form their treatiſes by rule ? Are they 
« to balance periods ?—To ſcan pzans 
« and cretics ?—To affect alliterations ?—- 
« To enumerate monoſyllables ?“ &c. 

If, in anſwer to this objector, it ſhould 
be ſaid, They ought ; the permiſſion ſhould 
at leaſt be tempered with much caution. 
Theſe arts are to be ſo blended with a 
ou but common ſtyle, that the reader, as 

e proceeds, may only feel their latent 
force, If ever they become glaring, they 
tion; an extreme 
more diſguſting, becauſe leſs natural, than 
even the vulgar language of an unpoliſhed 
clown. [is in writing, as in acting 
The beſt writers are like our late admired 
Garrick—And how did that able genius 
employ his art?—Not by a vain oltenta- 
tion of any one of his powers, but by a la- 
tent uſe of them all in ſuch an exhibition 
of nature, that while we were preſent in a 
theatre; and only beholding an actor, we 
could not help thinking ourſelves in Den- 
mark with Hamlet, or in Boſworth field 
with Richard. - Jbid. 


5 188. hen the Habit is once gained, ne 
| thing ſo eaſy as Practice. 


There is another objection ſtill, —Theſe 
tions may be called minutiæ; things 
ing at beſt more of the elegant than 

of the ſolid ; and attended with ties 
beyond the value of the labour. 

To anſwer this, it may be obſerved, that 
when habit is once gained, nothing ſo caly 
as practice. When the ear is once habi- 
tuated to theſe verbal rhythms, it forms 
them ſpontaneouſly, without attention or 
labour. If we call for inſtances, what 
more eaſy to every ſmith, to every car- 


penter, to every n m — 


7 2 Frg ss gr g ne SY 


the ſeveral energies of their proper arts? 
How little do even the rigid laws of verſe 
obſtruct a genius truly poetic ? How little 
did they cramp a Milton, a Dryden, or a 
Pope? Cicero writes, that Antipater the 
Sidonian could pour forth Hexameters ex- 
tempore, and that, whenever he choſe to 
verſify, words followed him of courſe. 
We may add to Antipater the ancient 
Rhapſodiſts of the Greeks, and the mo- 
dern Improviſatori of the Italians. If 
this then be practicable in verſe, how much 
more ſo in proſe ? In proſe, the laws of 
which ſo far differ from thoſe of poetry, 
that we can at any time relax them as we 
find expedient? Nay more, where to re- 
lax them is not only expedient, but even 
neceſſary, becauſe, though numerous com- 
poſition may be a requiſite, yet regularly 
returning rhythm is a thing we ſhould avoid. 


Harris. 
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Theſe we are aſſured were the ſentiments 
of Cicero, whom we muſt allow to have 
been a maſter in his art, and who has am- 
ply and accurately treated verbal decora- 


tion and numerous compoſition, in no leſs 


than two capital treatiſes, (his Orator, and 
his De Oratore) ſtrengthening withal his 
own authority with that of Ariftotle-and 
Theophraſtus; to whom, if more were 
wanting, we might add the names of De- 
metrius Phalereus, Dionyſius of Halicar- 
naſſus, Dionyſius Longinus, and Quincti- 
lian. . Ibid. 


F 191. Advice to Readers. 
+ Whoever reads a perfect or finiſhed 
compoſition, whatever be the lan 
whatever the ſubject, ſhould read it, even 
if alone, both audibly and diſtinctly. 
In a compoſition of this character, not 
only preciſe words are admitted, but words 


guage, 


ald . metaphorical and ornamental. And far- 
ald \ 189. In every Whole, the conflituent Parti, ther—as every ſentence contains a latent 
on. and the Facility of their Coincidence, ne- harmony, ſo is that harmony derived from 
T rit our Regard. : the rhythm of its conſtituent parts. 
as In every whole, whether natural or ar- A compoſition then hke this, ſhould (as 
ent tificial, the conſtituent parts well merit eur I ſaid before) be read both diſtinctly 
1ey regard, and in nothing more than in the and audibly ; with due regard to ſtops and 
me facility of their coincidence. If we view Pauſes; with occaſional elevations and de- 
han a landſkip. how pleaſing the harmony be. Preflions of the voice, and whatever elſe 
hed tween hills and woods, between rivers, and conſtitutes juſt and accurate pronunciation. 
— lawns! If we ſele& from this landſtip a He who, deſpiſing or neglecting, or know- 
red tree, how well does the trunk correſpond ing nothing of all this, reads a work of 
11s with its branches, and the whole of its ſuch chara er as he would read a ſeſſions- 
ta- form, with its beautiful verdure ! If we Paper, will not only miſs many beauties of 
la- take an animal, for example a ſine horſe, the ſtyle, but will probably miſs (which is 
tion what a union in his colour, his figure and Worſe) a large proportion of the ſenſe. 
in a his motions ! If one of human race, what : HEL Bid. 
we more pleaſingly congenial, than when vir⸗ a 
en- tue 2 genius a to animate a grace- F 192. Every Whole ſhould have a Begin= 
field ful figure ? ; ning, a Middle, and an End. The 75 Be. 
id. ——pulchro veniens o corpore virtus ? ory exemplified in the Georgics of V/ rrgil, 
The charm increaſes, if to a graceful ſi- Let us take for an example the molt. 
no- gure we add a graceful elocution. Elo- highly finiſhed performance among the 
cution too is heightened ſtill, if it convey Romans, and that in their moſt pqjiſhed 
heſe elegant ſentiments; and theſe again are period, I mean the Georgics of Virgil: 
ings heightened, if cloathed with graceful die - quia faciat Iætas ſegetes, quo ſidere terram 
than tion, that is, with words which are pure, Vertere, Mecenas, (11) ulmiſque adjungere vites 
lties preciſe, and well arranged. id, 9 ; A cura boum, qui cultus 
: Sit pecori; [iv apibus quanta experientia parci 
, that 4.190 ale 8 270 of be called TEN eine 53 3 
b We muſt not call theſe. verbal decora- In theſe lines, and ſo on (if we conſult the 
rms tions, minutiæ. They are eſſential to the original) for forty two lines incluſive, we 
on or bezuty, nay to the completion, of the whole. have the beginning; which beginning in- 
what 49 them the compoſition, though its cludes two things, the plan, and the invo- 
car- timents may bejuſt, is like a picture with cation. 
than good drawing, but with bad and defective n the four firſt verſes we have the plan, 


8 which plan gradually opens and becom 


11 dhe 


4% 
the whole work, as an acorn, when deve- 
loped, becomes a perfect oak. After this 
comes the invocation, which extends to 
the laſt oi the forty- two verſes above men- 
tioned. The two together give us the 
true character ot a beginning, which, as 
above deſcribed, nothing can precede, and 
which it is neceſſary that ſomeching ſhould 
follow, | | 

The remaining part of the firſt book. to- 
gether with the three books following, to 
verſe the 458ta of book the fourth, make 
the middle, which allo has its true charac- 
ter, that of ſucceeding the beginning, 
where we expect fomething farther ; and 
that of preceding the end, where we ex- 
Pe<t nothing more. 

The eight laſt verſes of the poem make 
the end, which, like the beginning, is 
ſhort, and which preſerves its real charac- 
ter by iatiofy ing the reader that all is com- 
pleta, and that nothing is to follow. The 
performance is even dated. It finiſhes like 
an epiltle, giving us the place and time of 
writing; but then giving them in ſuch a 

manner, as they ought to come from Vir- 
gil. | | 


detail. 

As the poem, from its very name, re- 
ſpects various matters relative to land, 
(Georgica) and which are either immedi- 
ately or mediately connected with it; 
among the variety of theſe matters the 
poem begins from the loweſt, and thence 
advances gradually from higher to higher, 
till, having reached the higheſt, it there 
Properiy ſtops, | 
Ike, firſt book begins from the ſimple 
culture of the earth, and from its humbleſt 
progeny, corn, legumes, flowers, &c. 

It is a nobler ſpecies of vegetables which 
employs the ſecond book, where we are 
taught the culture of trees, and, among 
others, of that important pair, the olive 
and the vine. Yet it muſt be remembered, 

that all this is nothing more than the cul- 
ture of mere vegetable and inanimate na- 
ture. - 
It is in the third book that the poet riſes 
to nature ſenſitive and animated, when he 

ives us precepts. about cattle, horſes, 
meas Kee, | 
At length, in the fourth book, when 
matters draw to a concluſion, then it is he 
treats his ſubje in a moral and political 
way. He no longer purſues the culture of 
the mere brute nature ; he then deicribes, 
a5 ke tells us N 
—Mores, et ſtudia, et populos, et prælia, &c 

| 9 


But to open our thoughts into a farther 
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for ſuch is the character of his bees, thoſs 
truly ſocial and political animals. It is 
here he firſt mentions arts, and memory, 
and ** and ow Fy 1 here (their 

at ſagacity confidered) he ſuppoſes a 
—. EE of a loben x noir 
It is here that every thing vegetable or 
merely brutal ſeems forgotten, while all 
appears at leaſt human, and ſometimcs, 
even divine : 

His quidam fignis, atque hæc exempla ſecuti, 

Eſſe apibus partem divinæ mentis, et hauſtus 

FEtherios dixere ; deum 5 ire per omnes 

erraſq uſque maris, &c. 

8 W Georg. IV. 219. 

When the ſubje& will not permit him to 
proceed farther, he ſuddenly conveys his 
reader, by the fable of Ariſtæus, amon 
nymphs, heroes, demi-gods, and gods, — 
thus leaves him in company ſuppoſed more 
than mortal. 

This is not only a ſublime concluſion to 
the fourth book, but naturally leads to 
the concluſion of the whole work; for he 
does no more after this than ſhortly re- 
capitulate, and elegantly blend his recapi - 
tulating with a compliment to Auguſtus, | 

But even this is not all. 

The dry, didadtie character of the 


Georgics, made it neceſſary they ſhould be 


enlivened by epiſodes and digreſſions. It 
has been the art of the poet, that theſe 
epiſodes and digreſſions ſhould be homo- 
geneous: that is, ſhould ſo conne& with 
the ſubject. as to become, as it were, parts 
of it. On theſe principles every book has 
for its end, what I call an epilogue; for 
its heginning, an invocation; and for its 
middle, the ſeveral precepts relative to its 
ſubject, I mean huſbandry. Having a be- 

inning, a middle, and an end, every part 
itſelf becomes a ſmaller whole, though with 
reſpect to the general plan, it is nothing 
more than a part. Thus the human arm, 
with a view to its elbow, its hands, its 
fingers Kc. is as clearly a whole, as it is 
ſimply but a part with a view to the entire 


The ſmaller wholes of this divine poem 
may merit ſome attention; by theſe I mean 
each partigular book, 

Each book has an invocation. The firft 
invokes the ſun, the moon, the various 
rural deities, and laſtly Auguſtus : the ſe- 
cond invokes Bacchus; the third, Pales 
and Apollo; the fourth his patron Mæce- 
nas. I do not dwell on theſe invocatiors, 
much leſs on the parts which follow, for 
this in fact would be writing a comment 


upon the poem. But the Epilogues, 2 


3 orFzgzrFr pBorgos was = 
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their own intrinſic beauty, are too much 
to our purpoſe to be paſſed in ſilence. 

In the arrangement of 'them the poet 
ſeems to have purſued ſuch an order, as 
that alternate affections ſhould be alter- 
nately excited ; and this he has done, well 
knowing the importance of that generally 
acknowledged truth, * the force derived 
to contraries by their juxta-poſition or 
ſucceſſion *.” The firſt book ends with 
thoſe portents and prodigies, both upon 
earth and in the heavens, which preceded 
the death of the dictator Czſar. To theſe 
direful ſcenes the epil 
book oppoſes the tranquillity. and felicity of 
the rural life, which (as he informs us) 
faction and civil diſcord do not uſually 
impair— 


Non res Roman, perituraque regna 


In the ending of the third book we read 
of a peſtilence, and of nature in devaſta- 
tion; in the fourth, of nature reſtored, and, 
by help of the repleniſhed. 

As this concluding epilogue (I mean 
the fable . of Ariſtzus) occupies the moſt 
important place; fo is it decorated ac- 
— with language, events, places, 
and perſonages. 

No language was ever more poliſhed and 
harmonious. The deſeent of Ariſtæus to 
kis mother, and of Orpheus to the ſhades, 
are events; the watery palace of the Ne- 
reides, the cavern of Proteus, and the 
ſcene of the infernal regions, are places ; 
Ariſtæus, old Proteus, Orpheus, Eurydice, 
i” panes and her nymphs, are perſonages; 

reat, all ſtriking, all ſublime. 
et us view theſe epilogues in the poet's 


I. Civil Horrors. 
II. Rural Tranquillity. 
III. Nature laid waſte. 

IV. Nature reſtored. | 
18 as we have ſaid already, different 
paſſions are, by the ſubjects being alter- 
nate, alternately excited; and yet withal 
excited ſo judiciouſly, that when the poem 
concludes, and all is at an end, the reader 
leaves off with tranquillity and joy. 


Harris. 


$ 193+ Exemplified again in the Menexenus 
. + © 
From the Georgies of Virgil we pro- 
reed to the Menexenus of py ; the firſt 
being the moſt finiſhed form of a didaRic 


geo before, F 7% 


3 
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e of the ſecond: 


, the latter the moſt conſummate mo- 
el of a panegyric oration, | 

The Menexenus is a funeral oration 
in praiſe of thoſe brave Athenians, who 
had fallen in battle by generouſly aſſert- 
ing the cauſe of their coun Like the 
Georgics, and every other juſt compoſi- 
tion, this oration has a beginning, a mid- 
dle, and an end. "SG 

The beginning is a ſolemn account of 
the deceaſed having received all the le- 
gitimate rights of burial, and of the pro- 
priety of doing them honour not only by 
deeds but by words ; that is, not only by 
funeral ceremonies, but by a ſpeech, to 
perpetuate the memory of their magnani- 
mity, and to recommend it to their poſte- 
rity, as an object of imitation. 

As the deceaſed were brave and gal- 
lant men, we are ſhewn by what means 
they came to poſſeſs their character, and 
what noble exploits they perform in cons 
ſequence. 26 

nce the middle of the oration con- 
tains firſt their origin; next their educa- 
tion and form of government; and laſt off 
all, the conſequence of ſuch an origin 
and education; their heroic atchievements 
from the earlieſt days to the time then 
preſent. | 
The middle part being thus complete, 


we come to the concluſion, which is per- 


haps the moſt ſublime piece of oratory, 
both for the plan and execution, which 
is extant, of any age, or in any lan- 


uage. 
b by ac awful proſopopeia, the deceaſed _ 
are called up to addrets the living; and 
fathers ſlain in battle, to exhort their 
living children; the children ſlain in battle, 
to conſole their living fathers; and this 
with every idea of. manly conſolation, . 
with every generous incentive to a con- 
tempt of death, and a love of their coun- 
try, that the powers of nature or of art 
could ſuggeſt | 
"Is 
ing (as we have ſhewn) a perfect whole, 
executed with all the ſtrength of a ſub- 
lime language, under the management of 
a great and a ſublime geniuns. 

It theſe ſpeculations appear too dry, 
they may be rendered more pleaſing, if 
the er would peruſe the two pieces 
criticized, His labour, he might be aſ- 
ſured, would not be loſt, as he would pe- 
ruſe two of the fineſt pieces which the two 
fineſt ages of antiquity produced. 161g. . 
30S» e 


ere this oration e * 
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194. The Theory of Whole and Parts 
b — ſnall Works as well as great. 
We'cannot however quit this theory con- 
cerning whole and parts, without obſervin 9 
that it regards alike both ſmall works an 
great ; and that it deſcends even to an 
eſſay, to a ſonnet, to an ode. Theſe mi- 
nuter efforts of genius, unleſs they poſſeſs 
(if I may be pardoned the expreſſion) 
a certain character of Totality, loſe a 
capital pleaſure derived from their union; 
from a union which, colle&ed in a few 
rtinent ideas, combines them all hap- 
pily under one amicable form. Without 
- this union, the production is no better than 
a ſort of vague effuſion, where ſentences 
follow ſentences, and ſtanzas follow ſtan- 
zas, with no apparent reaſon why they 
ſhould be two ratierthan twenty, or twen- 
tj rather than two. : 
4 If we want another argument for this 
minuter Totality, we may refer to nature, 
which art is ſaid to imitate. Not only 
this univerſe is one ſtupendous whole, but 
ſuch alfo is a tree, a ſhrub, a flower; ſuch 
thoſe beings which, without the aid of 
laſſes, even eſcape our perception. And 
ſo much for Totality (J venture to fami- 
Harize the term) that common and eſſen- 
ial character to every legitimate compo- 
Aion. 7 Harris. 
Bee 8 195. On Accuracy, 
There is another character left, which, 


though foreign to the preſent purpoſe, I 
venture to mention; and that is the cha. 


"P racer of Accuracy. Every work ought 
to be as accurate as poſſible. And yet, 


though this apply to works of every kind, 
——＋ is a dierenee whether the work be 
reat or ſmall. In greater works (ſuch as 
| Aberies. epic poems, and the like) their 
= magnitude excuſes incidental defects; 
5 ad their authors, according to Horace, 
may be allowed to flumber. It is other. 
wil in ſmaller werks, ſor the very reaſon 
that they are ſmaller. Such, through 
every part, both in ſentiment and diction, 
ſhould be perſpicuous, pure, funple, and 
Preciſe. bid. 
0195. Os Didim. 
As every ſentiment mult be e: 
© words; the theory of ſentiment naturally 
leads to that of Diction. Indeed, the con- 


nection between them is ſo intimate, that 
the ſame ſentiment, where the diction dif- 


fees, is as different in appearance, as the 


the anal 


ſame perſon, dreſt like a peaſant, or dreſt 
like a gentleman. And hence we ſee how 
much diction merits a ſerious attention. 
But this perhaps will be better under- 
ſtood by an example. Take then the fol- 
lowing “ Don't let a lucky hit flip; if 
you do, be- like you mayn't any more get 
at it.” The ſentiment (we muſt confeſs) 
is expreſt clearly, but the dition ſurely is 
rather vulgar and low. 


way—* Opportune moments are few and 
fleeting ; ſeize them with avidity, or your 


progreflion will be impeded.” Here the 
dition, though nat low, is rather obſcure. 
The words are unuſual, pedantic,and affect- 
ed. But what ſays Shakeſpeare ?— 
There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune 


Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in ſhallows— 


Here the diction is elegant, without being 
vulgar or affected; the words, though com- 
mon, being taken under a metaphor, are 
ſo far eſtranged by this metaphorical uſe, 
that they _— through the change, a 
competent dignity, and yet, without be- 
coming - vulgar, remain intelligible and 
clear, Ibid. 


$ 197. On the Metapbor. 

Knowing the ſtreſs laid by the ancient 
critics on the Metaphor, and viewing its 
admirable effects in the decorating of 
Diction, we think it may merit a farther 
regard. ; | 
ere is not perhaps any figure of ſpeech 

ſo pleaſing as the 3 is 3 
the language of every individual, but above 
all, is a to the man of genius, His 
ſagacity diſcerns not only common analo- 
gies, but thoſe others more remote, which 
eſcape the vulgar, and which, though they 
ſeldom invent, they ſeldom fail to' recog- 


nize, when they hear them from perſous 


more ingenious than themſelves. 

It has been ingeniouſly obſerved, that 
the Metaphor took its riſe from the poverty 
of language. Men, not finding upon every 
occaſion words ready made for their ideas, 
were . compelled to have recourſe to words 


, analogous, and transfer them from their 


original meaning to the meaning then re- 
quired. But though the Metaphor began 
in poverty, it did not end there. When 
was juſt (and this often hap- 
pened) was ſomething peculiarly, 
pleaking in What was both new, and yet 
amiliar; ſo that the Metaphor was then 
cultivated, not out of neceſſity, but for or- 
SON „ puament. 


. 


Take it another 


5 


nament. It is thus that cloaths were firſt 
aſſumed to defend us againſt the cold, but 
came aſterwards to be worn for diſtinction 
and decoration. | 
It muſt be obſerved, there is a force in 
the united words, ne o and familiar. What 
is new, but not familiar, is often unintelli- 
ible; what is familiar, but not new, is no 
tter than common-place. It is in the 
union of the two, that the obſcure and the 
vulgar are happily removed; and it is in 
this union, that we view the character of a 


juſt Metaphor. 


But after we have ſo praiſed the Meta- 
phor, it is fit at length we ſhould explain what 
it is; and this we ſhall attempt, as well by 
a deſcription, as by examples. 

« A Metaphor 1s the transferring of a 
« word from its uſual meanirg to an ana- 
« logous meaning, and then the employ- 
ing it agreeably to ſuch transfer.” For 
example, the uſual meaning of evening is 
the concluſion of the day. But age too is 
a conclufion ; the concluſion of human life. 
Now there being an analogy in all conclu- 
fions, we arrange in order the two we have 
alledged, and ſay, that, as evening is to 
the day, ſo is age to human life. Hence, 


by an eaſy permutation, (which furniſhes 


at once two metaphors) we ſay alternately, 
that evening is age of the day; and 


that age is the evening of life. 


There are other metaphors equally 
pleaſing, but which we on y mention, as 
their analogy cannot be miſtaken. It is 


thus that old men have been called ſtub- 


ble; and the ſtage, or theatre, the mirror 


of human life. . 


In language of this ſort there is a double 
ſatisfaction: it is ſtrikingly clear; and yet 


raiſed, though clear, above the low and 


vulgar idiom. It is a praiſe too of ſuch 
metaphors, to be quickly comprehended. 
The ſimilitude and the thing illuſtrated are 
commonly diſpatched in a ſingle word, and 
comprehended by an immediate and in- 
ſtantaneous intuition. 3 

Thus a perſon of wit, being dangerouſly 
Ul, was told by his friends, two more phy- 


ficians were called in. So many! ſays 


be do they fire then in platoons? =— 
3 * SA | N "Harris, 
$ 198. What Metaphors the beſt. 
Theſe inſtances may aſſiſt us to diſcover 
what metaphors may be called the beſt. 
- They ought not, in an elegant and polite 
ftyle (the ſtyle of which we are ſpeaking) 
Þ be derived from meanings too ſublime; 


4 , 


* . 
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for then the dition would be turgid and 
bombaſt. Such was the language of that 
t who, deſcribing the footman's flam- 
aux at the end of an opera, ſung or ſaid, 
Now blaz'd a thouſand flaming ſuns, and bade 
Grim night retire - 


Nor ought a metaphor to be far-fetched, - 
for then it becomes an enigma. It was 
thus a gentleman once puzzled his country 
friend, in telling him, by way of compli- 
ment, that he was become a perfect oen- 
taur. His honeſt friend knew nothing of 
centaurs, but being fond of riding, was 
hardly ever off his horſe. s 

Another extreme remains, the reverſe of 
the too ſublime, and that is, the transfer- 
ring from ſubjects too contemptible. Suck 
was the caſe of that poet quoted by Hoa "- 
race, who to deſcribe winter, wrote 

upiter hybernas canã nive conſpuit Al 

2 * (Hor, L. 11, Sat.) 5 

O'er the cold Alps Jove ſpits his hoary ſnow... | 
Nor was that modern poet more for- 
tunate, whom Dryden quotes, and who, 
trying his genius upon the ſame ſubject, 
ſuppoſed winter aſp 
To periwig with ſnow the baldpate woods. _ 

With the ſame claſs of wits we may ar- 
range that pleaſant fellow, who, 2 g 
of an old lady whom he had a Son 
gave us in one ſhort ſentence no leſs than 
three choice metaphors. I perceive (ſaid _ 
he) her back is up; I muſt curry fa» * 
vour—or the fat will be in the fire. 

Nor can we omit that the ſame word, 
when transferred to the ſame ſubjects, pro- 
duces metaphors very different, as to pro- 


-priety or impropriex,.5.u . HR. 
It is with propriety that we transfer che 
words to —_— from human beings to 
things purely ideal. The metaphor = : 
pears juſt, when we ſay, to embrace a pro- 
poſition; to embrace pw 9 to embrace 
an opportunity. Its application perhaps 3 
Was = i ſo elegant, when ns © 
ſteward wrote to his lord, upon the ſubje@ * _ * 
of his farm, that, if he met any oxen, he 
« would not fail to embrace them“. 
If then we are to avoid the gy 8 | 
enigmatic, and the baſe or ridiculous, n 
other metaphors are left, but ſuch as ma 


- - 


be deſcribed by negatives; ſuch as are 
neither turgid, nor enigmatic, nor baſe 


and ridiculous. 5 
Such is the character of many meta-. 
phors already alledged; among othres 
that of Shakeſpeare's, where tides are tranſ- 
ferred to ſpeedy and determined conduct. 
114 | . 


Nor does his Welſey with leſs propriety 
| lize upon his fall, in the following 
beautiful metaphor, taken from vegetable 
nature : 


This is the Nate of man; to-duy he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow bloſſoms, 
And bears his bluſhing honours thick upon him; 
The third day comes a froſt, a killing froſt; 
And nips his root. 

In ſuch metaphors (beſides their intrinſic 
elegance) we may ſay the reader is flat- 
_ tered; I mean flattered by being left to 
diſcover ſomething for himſelf. - 
There is one obſervation, which will at 
te ſame time ſhew both the extent of this 

figure, and how natural it is to all men. 

There are metaphors ſo obvious, and of 
_ courſe ſo naturalized, that, ceaſing to be 
Metaphors, they become (as it were) the 
proper words. It is after this manner we 

I a ſharp fellow; a great orator; the 
foot of a mountain; the eye of a needle; 
the bed of a river; to ruminate, to ponder, 
to edify, &c. &c. | | 
Thbeſe we by no means reject, and yet 
the metaphors we require we wiſh to be 
ſomething more, that is, to be formed un- 
der the reſpectable conditions here eſta- 
We obſerve too, that a ſingular uſe may 
be made of metaphors either ts exalt or 
todepreciate, according to the ſources from 
which we derive them. In ancient ſtory, 
Oreſtes was by. ſome called the murtherer 
of his mother; by others, the avenger of his 
father. The reaſons will appear, by refer- 
ring to the fact. The poet Simonides was 
offered money to celebrate certain mules, 
that had won a race. The ſum being piti- 
Fal, he ſaid, with diſdain, he ſhould not 
write upon demi-aſſes—A more compe- 
tent ſum was offered, he then began, 

Hail! Daughters of the generous horſe 

+ That ſkims, like wind, along the co 

There are times, when, in order to exalt, 

we may call beggars, petitioners; and 

pick-pockets, collectors: bther times, 

when, in order to depreciate, we may call 

petitioners, beggars; and collectors, pick- 
ets.— But enough of this. : 

We ſay no more of metaphors, but that 

it is a general cadtion with regard to oy 
ſpecies, not to mix them, and that mo 

particularly, if taken from ſubjects which 
are contrary. 5 | 
Such was the caſe of that orator, whb 
once aſſerted in his oration, that If cold 
be water were thriwn upon à certain met 


« tain privileges?” 
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« ſure, it would kindle a flame, that would 
« obſcure the luſtre,”” &c. Ke. Harris. 


9 199. On Enigma! and Puns. 


A word remains Enigmas and Puns; 
1 at indeed be Hort becauſe, though 
— reſemble the inetaphdr, it is as braſs 


copper reſemble gold. 
A pun ſeldom regards meaning, being 
chiefly confined to ſound. 


Horace gives a {ad ſample of this ſpu- 
rious wit, where (as Dryden humorouſly 
tranſlates it) he makes Perſius the buffoon 
exhort the patriot Brutus to kill Mr. King, 
that is, Rupilius Rex; becauſe Brutus, 
when he flew Cæſar, had been accuſtomed 
to king-killing : . 

Hung Regem occide; m hoc mihi crede 
* Me te Lib. I. VII. 
We have a worſe attempt in Homer; 

where Ulyſſes makes Polypheme believe 

his name was OYTIE, and where the dull 

Cyclops, after he had loſt his eye, upon 

being aſked by his brethren; who had done 

him ſo much miſchief; replies it was done 
by OYTIE, that is, by nobody. 

Enigmas are of a more complicated na- 
ture, being involved either in pun, or me- 
taphor, or ſometimes in bot: 

* Aviſiiter ug N bn” avigi Ahe f. 


ia a man, who, unprovok' d with ire, 


Struck braſs upon another's back by fire. 
This enigma is ingenious, and means 


the operation of euppin rformed in 
ancient days by a michine 6 braſs. 


In ſuch fancies, contrary to the princi- 
ples of good 8 and good writing; 
a perplexity is cauſed; not by accident but 
by deſign, and the pleaſure lies in the be- 
ing able to reſolve it. Ibid. 

$ 200. Rule; defended. 

Having mentioned Rules, and indeed 
this whole theory having been little more 
than rules developed; we cannot but re: 
mark upoh a common opinion, which 
ſeems to have ariſen either from preju- 
dice or miſtake, . * 

4 Do not rules,” ſay they, « cramp 
« genius? Do they not abridge it of cer- 
'Tis anſwered, If the obeying of rules 
were to induce a tyratin 22 this; to de- 
fend them would be abſurd, und againſt 
the liberty of genius. But the truth is, 
rules, . ſuppoſing them good; like good 
government, take away w Ro 
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Fhey do no more, than fave genius from 


error, b 224 that a right to err is 
no Avilege at all. ; ; 
is ſurely no privilege to violate in 
ar the rules of ſyntax ; in poetry 
Nose of metre; in muſic, thoſe of harmo- 
ny; in logic; thoſe of ſyllogiſm; in paint- 
A - „ 
ö e of pro b 
poetry, thoſe of p _— 


201. The flattering Do@rine that Genius 
. avill ſuffice, fallacious. 
It muſt be confeſſed, tis a flattering 


doctrine, to tell a young beginner, that 


he has nothing more to do than to truſt 
his own genius, and to contemn all rules, 
as the tyranny of pedants. The painful 
toils of accuracy by this expedient are elud- 
ed, for geniuſes, like Milton's Harps, 
(Par. Loſt, Book III. v. 365, 366.) are 
ſup to be ever tuned. 28 

ut the misfortune is, that genius is 
ſomething rare; nor can he who poſſeſſes 
it, even * by neglecting rules, produce 
what is accurate. Thoſe, on the contra- 
ry, who, though they want genius, think 
rules worthy their attention, if they can- 
not become good authors, may ſtill make 
tolerable critics; may be able to ſhew the 


diff between the creeping and the 
ITerence leaking; wat 


ſimple; the pert and the ple 
turgid and the ſublime ; in ſhort, to ſh 

en, like the whetſtone, that genius in 
others, which nature in her frugality has 
not given to themſelves, Lud. 


6 202, No Genius ever ade withiut 
Rules 


Indeed I have never kfiown, during a 
life of many years, and ſome ſmall atten- 


tion paid to letters, and literary men, that 


yu in any art had been ever crampt 
y rules. On the contrary, I have ſeen 
great geniuſes, miſerably err by tranſ reſ- 

ng Ko and, like vigorous trave lers, 
who loſe their way, only Wander the wider 
on account of their own ſtrength. 

And yet tis ſomewhat fingular in lite 
rary compoſitivns, and perhaps more ſo 
in poetry than el{ewhere; that many things 
have been done in the beſt and pureſt taſtez 
long before rules were eſtabliſhed and ſy - 
ſtematized in form. This we are certain 
was true with reſpect to Homer, Sopho- 
cles, Euripides, and other Greeks. In 
modern times it appears as true of our ad- 
mired Shakeſpeare; for who can believe 


a nature which gave bi 


that Shakeſpeare ſtudied rules, or was ever 


verſed in critical ſyſtems ? Ii. 
$ 203. There never BO time whed 
| Rules did not exiſt. 


+.-& 1 objection then occurs, *« If 
& theſe great writers were ſo excellent 
before rules were eſtabliſhed, or at leaſt 
« were known to them, what had they to 
direct their genius, wheri rules (to t 

« at leaſt) did not exiſt? 

To this queſtion *tis hoped the anſwer 
will not be deemed. too hardy, ſhould Ww 
aſſert, that there never was a time When 
rules did not exiſt ; that they always made 
a part of that immutable truth, the natural 

object of every penetrating genius; and 
that if, at that early Greek period, ſyſtems 
of rules were not eſtabliſhed, thoſe great 
and ſublime authors were a rule to them- 
ſelves: They may be ſaid indeed to have 
excelled, riot by art, but by nature; yet by 


to the perfec- 
tion of art. | 


The caſe is nearly the ſame with reſpe& 
to our Shakeſpeare. There is hardly any 
thing we applaud, among his innumerable 
beauties, which will not be found ſtrictly 
conformable to the rules of ſound and an- 
cient criticiſm. : 25 

That this is true with reſpect to his 
characters and his ſentiment; is evident 


hence, that in explaining theſe rules, we 


have ſo often recurred to him for illuſtra- 
tions. 
Beſides quotations already alledged, ws 
ſubjoin the following as to character. 
When Falſtaff and his ſuite are fo __ 
miniouſly routed, and the ſcuffle is by Fal- 
ſtaff ſo humorouſly exaggerated ; what can 
be more natural than ſuch a narrative to 
ſuch a character, diſtinguiſhed for his hu- - 
mour, and withal for his want of veracity 
and courage ? 7 
The ſagatity of common poets might 
not perhaps have ſuggeſted ſo good a nar- 
rative, but it certainly would have ſug: 
gelted ſomething of the kind, and tis in 
this we view the eſſence of dramatic chas 
rafter, which is, when we conjecture what 
any one will do or ſay, from what he has 
done or ſaid already. 5 
If we paſs from characters (that is ts 
ay manners) to ſentiment, we have already 
given inſtances, and yet we ſhall ſtill give 
another. 
When Roſineroſſe and Guildernſtern wart 


upon Hamlet, he offers them a recorder or 


pipe, 


. * 
* 
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* - 


{RY 


* - 
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and defires them to play - they re- 


ey cannot He repeats his requeſt 
—they anſwer, 
- He aſſures them 


have never learn. 
ing was ſo caſy—they 
ſtill decline.—'Tis then he tells them, 
with diſdain, « There is much muſic in this 


z and yet you cannot make 
© t ſpeak—Do you think I am eaſier to 


* 
« 


- 
- 


- 
= 
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- reaſoning againſt men choſen by lot for 


5 lers were to be appointed by lot, and not 
thoſe that are able to wreſtle; or, as if 
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this mode 'of reaſoning. 


| philoſophy, as well as in criticiſm, 


« be ed on than a pipe?” Hamlet, 
<4 * | piper”. 
This I call an elegant ſample of ſen- 


timent, taken under its © comprehenſive 


ſenſe, - But we not here We conſider 
it as a complete inſtance of Socratic reaſon- 
ing, though tis probable the author knew 
nothing how Socrates uſed to argue. 

To explain — Xe makes Socrates 
reaſon as follows with an ambitious youth, 
by name Euthydemus. 


« *T'is ſtrange (ſays he) that thoſe who 
| the harp, or upon 


« defire to play upon 
e the flute, or to ride the managed horſe, 
« ſhould not think themſelves worth notice, 
« without having practiſed under the beſt 
&« maſters—while there are thoſe who aſ- 


x 
= 


« pire-to the _ ig of a ſtate, and can 
think themſelves completely qualified, 


though it be without preparation or 


EM * Xenoph. Mem, IV. c. 2. 
ei Guitar, in his 


. "Tis (ſays he) as if wreſt- 


from among ſailors we were to chuſe a pi- 
lot by lot, and that the man ſo elected was 


to navigate, and not the man who knew 


the buſineſs.” Rhetor. L. II. c. 20. p. 94. 
Edit. Sylb. | * : 

Nothing can be more ingenious than 
i he premiſes 
are obvious and undeniable; the conclu- 
fron cogent and yet unexpected. It is a 
ſpecies of that argumentation, called in 


ialeQtic *Ezeyeyi, or induction. 


the 'Socratics; in the beginning of his 
Poetics, he calls them the Torgarm⁰ yer, 
the Socratic diſcourſes; and Horace, in 


his Art of Poetry, calls them the Socra- 


ticz chartz. Harrif. 


1 204. The Connection between Rules and 


Genius. | 
If truth be always the ſame, no wonder 
iuſes ſhould coincide, and that too in 


- Ariſtotle in his Rhetoric (as above- 
quoted) calls ſuch reaſonings rd Zurgarine, 
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We venture to add, returning to rules, 
that if there be any things in Shakeſpeare 
objectionable (and who is hardy enough to 
deny it?) the very objections, as well as 
the beauties, are to be tried by the ſame 
rules; as the ſame plummet alike ſhews 
both what 1s out of the perpendicular, and 
in it; the ſame rules alike prove both 
what is crooked and what is ſtraight. 

We cannot admit that geniuſes, though 
pow to ſyſtems, were prior alſo to rules, 

uſe rules from the beginning exiſted 
in their own minds, and were a part of 
that immutable truth, which is eternal 
and every where. Ariſtotle, we know, did 
not form Homer, Sophocles, and Euripi. 
des; *twas Homer, Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides, that formed Ariſtotle, 

And this ſurely ſhould teach us to pay 
attention to rules, in as much as they and 

enius are ſo reciprocally connected, that 
tis genius which diſcovers rules; and then 
rules which govern genius. 

"Tis by this amicable concurrence, and 
by this alone, that every work of art juſtly 
2 0 and is rendered as 

ighly perfect as, by human power, it can be 
made. = Ibid. 
$ 205: We ought not to be content with 
knowing what ave like, but what it 
really worth liking. + +4 N 
' 7Tis not however improbable, that ſome 
intrepid ſpirit may demand again, What 
avail theſe ſubtleties ? Without ſo much 
trouble, I can be full enough pleaſed—1 


know what 1 like.—We anſwer, And ſo 


does the carrion-crow, that feeds upon a 
carcaſe. The difficulty lies not in know- 
ing what we like, but in knowing how to 
like, and what is worth liki Till theſe 
ends are obtained, we may admire Durfey 
before Milton; a ſmoking boor of Hem- 


' kirk, before an apoſtle of Raphael. 


Now as to the knowing how to like, and 
then what is worth liking ; the firſt of 
theſe, being the object of critical diſqui- 
ſition, has been. attempted to be ſhewn 
through the courſe of theſe inquiries. 
As to the ſecond, what is worth our lik- 
ing, this is beſt known by ſtudying the 
beſt authors, beginning from the Greeks; 
then paſſing to the Latins ; nor on any 
account excluding thoſe who have excel- 
led among the moderns, . 
And here, if, while we purſue ſome au- 
thor of high rank, we perceive we don't 
inſtant! reliſh him, let us not be diſheart · 


ened—let us even e 0 6 


8 © 


, 
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find a reliſh come. A morſel perhaps 
pleaſes us—let us cheriſh it—Another 
morſel ſtrikes us—let us cheriſh this alfo, 
—Let us thus proceed, and ſteadily perſe- 
vere, till we find we can reliſh, not mor- 
ſels, but wholes; and feel, that what be- 

an in fiction terminates in reality. The 
2 being in this manner removed, we 
ſhall diſcover beauties which we never 
imagined; and contemn for puerilities, 
what we once fooliſhly admired. | 

One thing however in this proceſs is in- 
diſpenſably required: we are on no ac- 
count to expect that fine things ſhould de- 
ſcend to us; our taſte, if poſſible, muſt be 
made to aſcend to them. 

This is the labour, this the work; there 
js pleaſure in the ſucceſs, and praiſe even 
in the attempt. ; 

This ſpeculation applies not to literature 
only: it applies to muſic, to Pang, and, 
as they are all congenial, to all the liberal 
arts, We ſhould in each of them endea- 
vour to inyeſtigate what is beſt, and there 
(if | may ſo expreſs myſelf) fix our abode. 

By only ſeeking and peruſing what is 
truly excellent, and by contemplating al- 
ways this and this alone, the mind inſenſi- 
bly becomes accuſtomed to it, and finds 
that in this alone it can acquieſce with 
content. It happens indeed here, as in a 
ſubjet far more important, I mean in a 
moral and a virtuous condy® : if we chuſe 
the beſt life, uſe will make it pleaſant. 

. Harris. 
206. Charader of the EnGL1sn, the 
OrienTaAL;, the Larix, and the 
GrEEK Languages. 


We Britons in our time have been re- 
markable borrowers, as our multiform lan- 
guage may ſufficiently ſhew. Our terms 
in polite literature prove, that this came 
from Greece; our terms in muſic and 
painting, that theſe came from Italy; our 
phraſes in cookery and wat, that we learnt 
theſe from the French; and our phraſes in 
navigation, that we were taught by the 
Flemings and Low Dutch. Theſe many 
and very different ſourcey of our language 
may be the cauſe why it is ſo deficient in 
regularity and analogy. Yet we have this 
advantage to compenſate the defect, that 
what we want in elegance, we gain in co- 

iouſneſs, in which laſt reſpect few langua- 
will be found ſuperior to our own, 
Let us paſs from ourſelves to the na- 
tions of the Eaſt. . The Eaftern world, 
from the earlieſt days, has been at all 


times the ſeat of enormous monarchy®: on 
its natives fair liberty never ſhed its ge- 
nial influence. If at any time civil A. of 
cords aroſe among them, (and ariſe. there 
did innumerable) the conteſt was. never 
about the form of their government (for 


this was an object of which the combatants | 


had no conception ;) it was all from 3 : 


poor motive of, who thould be their maſter ; Se 
whether a Cyrus or an Artaxerxes; a Ma- 
homet or a Muſtapha. . 
Such was their condition; and what 
was the conſequence ? — Their ideas be- 
came conſonant to their ſervile ſtate, and 
their words became conſonant to their ſer- 
vile ideas. The great diſtinction for ever 
in their fight, was that of tyrant and ſlave; 
the moſt unnatural one conceivable, RS» 
the moſt ſuſceptible of pomp and empty 
exaggeration, Hence they talked of kings 
as | and of themſelves as the meaneft 
and moſt abject reptiles. Nothing was ei- 


ther great or little in moderation, but every 8 


ſentiment was heightened by incredible 
hyberbole. Thus, though they ſometimes 
aſcended into the great and magnificent+, 
they as frequently —— into the 
tumid and bombaſt. 


- 


The Greeks too of 


Aſia became infected by their neighbours, 
who were often, at times, not only their 


neighbours, but their maſters; and hence 
that luxuriance of the Aſiatic ſtyle, un- 
known to the chaſte eloquence ang purity 
of Athens. But of the Greeks we for- 
bear. to ſpeak now, as we ſhall ſpeak of 
them more fully, wher. we have. firſt 
conſidered the nature or genius of the Ro- 
And what ſort of people may we pro- 


nounce the Romans?—A nation engaged 


in wars and commotions, ſome foreign, 


ſome domeſtic, which for ſeven hund ret | 
Joon wholly engroſſed their thoughts. 


ence therefore their language became, 
like their ideas, copious in all terms exprefſ-» _ ; 
ſive of things political, ami well adapted 
to the purpoſes both of hiſtory and popu- | 
lar eloquence.— But what was their phi-. 


loſophy ?—As a nation it was none, if we 


may credit their ableſt writers. And hence 


For the Barbarians, by being more flavimm 


in their manners than the Greeks, and thoſe of 
Aſia than thoſe of Europe, ſubmit to deſpotic Au 
vernment without murmuring or di £ 
K 7 Polit. II. 4. 6 07 RT 
The trueſt ſublime of the Eaſt may be foun d 
in the ſcriptures, of which perhaps 12 principal 
cauſe is the intrinſie greatneſs of the ſubject there 
treated; the creation of the univerſe, the diſpen- 
lations of divine Providence, &c. 


452 
the unfitneſs of their language to this ſub- 


gect; a defect which even Cicero is com- 
pelled to confeſs, and more fully makes a 

pear, when he writes philoſophy himſelf, 
from the number of terms which he is 
obliged to invent“. Virgil ſeems to have 
Judged the moſt truly of his countrymen, 
when, admitting their inferiority in the 


2 See Cic. de Fin. I. C. 15 25 3. III. c. 1, 2, 
4, &c. but in particular Tuſc. Diſp. I. 3, where 
he ſays, © Philoſophia jacuit uſque ad hanc ta- 
tem, nec ullum habuit lumen literarum Latina- 
rum: quæ illuſtranda & excitanda nobis eft; ut 
h, &c. See alſo Tuſc. Diſp. IV. 3. and Acad. I. 
2. where it appears, that until Cicero applied 
himſelf to the writing of philoſophy, the Romans 
had nothing of the kind in their language, except 
& mean performances of Amafanius the Epi- 
curean; and others of the ſame ſet. How far 
the Romans were indebted to Cicero for philoſo- 
phy, and with what induſtry, as well as elo- 
quence, be cultivated the ſubject, may be ſeen 
not only from the titles of thoſe works that are 
now loſt, but much more from the many noble 
ones ſtill fortunately preſerved. | 
© The Epicurean poet Lucretius, who flouriſhed 
nearly at the ſame time, ſeems by his ſilence to 
have overlooked the Latin writers of his own 
fea ; deriving all his philoſophy, as well as Ci- 
gero, from Grecian ſources ; and, like him, ac- 
knowledging the difficulty of writing philoſophy 
in Latin, both from the poverty of the tongue, 
and from the novelty of the ſubject. 
Nec me animi fallit, Graiorum obſcura reperta 
Difficile inluſtrare Latinis verſibus eſſe, | 
(Multa ons rebus preſertim quum fit agen- 
durn, 
Propter egeſtatem lingue et rerum novitatem : 
Sed tua me virtus tamen, et ſperata voluptas 
Suavis amicitiæ quemvis perferre laborem 
Suadet Luer. I. 237. 


In the ſame age, Varro, among his numerous 
works, wrote ſome in the way of philoſophy; as 
did the patriot Brutus a treatife concerning virtue 
much applauded by Cicero; but theſe works are 
now Iſt. 

Soon after the writers above mentioned came 
_— ſome of whoſe ſatires aud epiſtles may 

juſtly ranked among the moſt valuable pieces 
of Latin philoſophy, whether we conſider the 

ity of their E 009ots far great addreſs with 
hich they treat the ſubj 
8 — though with as long an interval 
as from the days of Auguſtus to thoſe of Nero, 
came the ſatiriſt Perſius, the friend and diſci- 
of the ſtoic Coruutus; to whoſe precepts, as 
he did honour by his virtuous life, ſo his works, 
though ſmall, ſhew an early proficiency in the 
ſcience of morals. Of him it may be ſaid, that he 


is almoſt the ſingle difticult writer among the 


in claffics, whoſe meaning has ſufficient merit 
EE SiG through bis ok 

In the fame degenerate and tyrannic period 
lived alſo Seneca; whoſe character, both as a 
than and à writer, is diſcuſſed with great accu- 
racy by the noble author of the CharaQteriſtics, 
to whom we refer. 


5 
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more elegant arts, he concludes at lat 
with his uſual majeſty: 1 5 


Ta regere imperio populos, Romane, memento, 
(Hz tibi erunt artes) paciſque imponere morem, 
Parcere ſubjectis, et debellare ſuperbos. 


From conſidering the Romans, let us 
paſs to the Greeks. The Grecian com- 
monwealths, while they maintained their 


Under a milder dominion, that of Hadrian and 
the Antonines, lived Aulus Gellius, or (as ſome 
call him) Agellius, an entertaining writer in the 
miſcellaneous way, well ſkilled in criticiſm and 
antiquity ; who, though he can hardly be entitled 
to the name of a philoſopher, yet deſerves not 
to paſs unmentioned here, from the curious frag- 
ments of philoſophy interſperſed in his works. 
With Aulus Gellius we range Macrobius, not 
becauſe a contemporary (for he is ſuppoſe« to 
have lived under Honorius and Theodoſius) but 
from his near reſemblance, in the character of a 
writer. His works, like the other's, are miſcel- 
laneous ; filled with mythology and ancient lite- 
rature, ſome philoſophy being intermixed. His 
Commentary upon the Somnium Scipionis of 
Cicero may be conſidered as wholly of the philo- 
ſophical kind. 

In the ſame age with Aulus Gellius, flouriſhed 
Apuleius of Madura in Africa, a Platonic writer, 
whoſe matter in general far exceeds his perplexed 
and atfected ftyle, too conformable to the falſe 
rhetoric of the age when he lived. 

Of the ſame country, but of a later age, and 2 
barſher ſtyle, was Martianus Capella, if indeed he 
deſerve not the name rather of a philologiſt, than 
of a philoſopher, 

After Capella we may rank Chalcidins the 
Platonic, though both his age, and country, and 
religion, are doubtfal His manner of writing i 
rather more agreeable than that of the two pro- 
ceding, nor does he appear to be their inferior 
in the knowledge of philoſophy, his work being 
alaudable commentary upon the Timæus of Plats, 

The laſt Litin philoſopher was Boethins, whe 
was deſcended from ſome of the nobleſt of the 
Roman families, and was conſul in the begin» 
ning of the fixth century. He wrote many phi- 
loſophical works, the greater part in the logical 
way. But his ethic piece, On the Conſolation 
of Philoſophy,” and which is partly profe and 
partly verſe, deſeryes great encomiums both for 
the matter and for the ſtyle; in Which laſt he 
approaches the pnrity of a far better age than his 
own, and is in all reſpects preferable to thoſe 
crabbed Africans already mentioned, By com- 
mand of Theodoric, king of t e Goths, it was thc 
hard fate of this worthy man to ſuffer death; 
with whom the La in tongue, and the laſt re- 
mains of Roman dignity, may be ſaid to have 
funk in the weſtern world. | 

There were other Romans) who left philoſs- 
phical writings; ſich as Mufonins Rufus, aud 
the two emperors, Marcus Antoninus and Julian; 
but as theſe preferred the uſe of the Greek tongue 
to their own, they can hardly be conſidered 
among the number of Latin writers. 

And fo much (by way of ſketch) for the Latin 
authors of philoſophy ; a ſmall number for i 
vaſt an empire, if we confider them as all the 
product of near ſix ſucceflive centuries. 

; | Iiberty, 
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liberty, were the moſt heroic confederac 
that ever exiſted. They were the polite 
the braveſt, and the wiſeſt, of men. In 
the ſhort ſpace of little more than a cen- 
tury they became ſuch ſtateſmen, war- 
riors, orators, hiftorians, phyſicians, poets, 
critics, painters, ſculptors, architects, and 
(laſt o& all) philoſophers, that one can 
hardly help conſidering that golden pe- 
riod, as a providential event in honqur of 
human nature, to ſhew to what perfection 
the ſpecies might aſcend“. 

Now the language of theſe Greeks was 
truly like themſelves; it was conformable 
to their tranſcendant and uniyerſal genius. 
Where matter ſo abounded, words followed 
of courſe, and thoſe exquiſite in eve 
kind, as the ideas for which they fiood, 
And hence it followed, there was not a 
ſubje& to be found which could not with 
propriety be expreſſed in Greek. 

Here were words and numbers for the 


* If we except Homer, Heſiod, and the Ly- 
ric poets, we hear of few Grecian writers be- 
fore the expedition of Xerxes, After that mo- 
narch had been defeated, and the dread of the 
Perſian power was at an end, the effulgence of 
Grecian genius (if I may uſe the expreſſion) 
broke forth, and ſhane till the time of Alexan- 
der the Macedonian, after whom it diſappeared, 
and never roſe agajn. This js that golden pe- 
riod ſpoken of above. I do not mean that Greece 
had not, many writers of great merit ſubſequent 
to that period, and eſpecially of the ꝓhiloſophic 
kind; but the great, the ſtriking, = ſublime 
{call it as you pleaſe) attained at that time tn a 
height, to which it never could aſcend in any 
after age. 

The ſame kind of fortune befel the people of 
Rome. When the Punic wars were ended, and 
Carthage, their dreaded rival, was no more, then, 
2s Horace informs us, they began to cultivate 
the politer arts. It was ſoon after this their great 
orators, and hiſtorians, and poets aroſe, and 
Rome, like Greece, had her golden period, which 
laſted to the death of Octaviys Cæſar. 

I call theſe two periods, from the two greateſt 
geniuſes that flouriſhed in each, one the Socratic 
period, the other the Ciceronian. 

There are ſtill farther analogies ſubfiſting be- 
tween them, Neither period commenced, as 
long as ſolicitude for the common welfare en- 


gaged men's attentions, and ſach wars impended 


as threatened their deſtruction by foreigners and 
barbarians. But when once theſe fears were 
ever, a general ſecurity ſoon enſued, and inſtead 
ef attending to the arts of defence and ſelf-pre- 
ſerv:tion, they began to cultivate thoſe of ele- 
gance and pleaſure. Now, as theſe naturally 
produced a kind of wanton inſolence, not unlike 
the vicious temper of high-fed animals; ſo by this 
the bands of union were inſenſibly diffolved, 
Hence then, among the Greeks, that fatal Pelo- 
ponneſian war, which, together with other wars, 


ks immediate conſequence, broke the gopfedg- 
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humour of an Ariſtophanes; for the na- 
tive elegance of a Philemon or Menander; 
for the amorous ſtrains of a Mimnermus or 
Sappho; ſor the rural lays of a Theocritus 
or Bion; and for the ſublime conceptions 
of a Sophocles or Homer. The ſame in 
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proſe. Here Iſocrates was enabled to diſ- 
play his art, in all the accuracy of periods 
and the nice cqunterpoiſe of diction, Here 
Demoſthenes found materials for that ner. 
vous compoſition, that manly force of un- 
affected eloquence, which ruſhed like 3 
torrent, too impetuous to be withſtood. _ 
Who were more different in exhibitin 
their philoſophy, than Xenophon, Plato, 
and his diſciple Ariſtotle? Different, I 
ſay, in their character of compoſition; for, 
as to their philoſophy itſelf, it was in re- 
ality the ſame. Ariſtotle, tri, methodic, 
and orderly ; ſubtle in thought; ſparing in 
ornament; with little addreſs to the paſ.. 
ſions or imagination; but exhibiting the 


racy of their commonwealths; waſted their 
ſtrength ; made them jealous of gach other; and 
thus paved a way for the contemptible kingdom 
of Macedon to enfJave them all, and aſcend in a 
few years to uniyerſal monarchy. ; 

A like luxuriance of proſperity ſowed diſ- 
cord among the Romans; raiſed thoſe unhappy 
conteſts between the ſenate and the. Gracchi 
between Sylla and Marius; between Pompey 
and Cæſar; till at length, after the laſt ſtruggle 
for liberty by thoſe brave patriots, Brutus and 
Caffivs at Philippi, and the ſubſequent defeat of 
Antony at AQtium, the Romans became ſubje& 
to the dominion of a fellow citizen. V 

It muſt indeed be confeſſed, that after Alex- 
ander and Octavius had eſtabliſhed their mongre 
chies, there were many bright geniuſes, who 
were eminent under their government. Ariſto- 
tle maintained a friendſhip and epiſtolary cor- 
reſpondence with Alexander, 
the ſame monarch lived Theophraſtus, and the 
7 Diogenes. Then alſo Demoſthenes and 

ſchines ſpoke their two celebrated orations. 
So likewiſe, in the time of Octavius, Virgil 
wrote his ZEneid, and with Horace, Varius, and 
many other fine writers, partook of his protec- 
tion and royal munificence. But then it muſt be 
remembered, that theſe men were bred and edu- 


"cated in the principles of a free government. It was 


hence they derived that high and manly ſpirit 
which made them the admiration of after-ages. 
The ſucceſſors and forms of government left by 
Alexander and Octavius, ſoon ſtopt the growth 
of any thing farther in the kind. So true is that 
noble ſaying of Longinus—Egila: 7s vag lud rd 
Ocomnpaatra Toy 8 à EAEYOEPIA, % Irix 
gion & A Jaerte Th cih tem Ti; rgos e 

rde wegi Ta wewriia giroTyaiag. It is liberty 


1 5 | 
that is formed to nurſe the ſentiments of great ge- 


niafes; to inſpire them with hope; - to puſh, 
forward the propenſity of conteſt one with ano- 
ther, and the generous emulation of being the 
fxſt in rank.” Ds Subl. Sect. 44, | | 


( 


In the time of 


— 


. 
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whole with ſuch a pregnant brevity, that 
in every ſentence we ſeem to read a page. 
How exquiſitely is this all performed in 
_ Greek! Let 1.8. who imagine it may 
be dene as well in another language, ſatis- 
fy themſelves, either by attempting to 
tranſlate him, or by peruſing his tranſla- 
tions already made by men of learning. 
On the contrary, when we read either Re- 
nophon or Plato, nothing of this method 
and ſtrict order appears. The format and 
didaQtic is wholly dropt. Whatever they 
may teach, it is without profeſſing to be 
teachers; a train of dialogue and truly 

lite addreſs, in which, as in a mirror, 
we behold human life adorned in all its 
colours of ſentiment and manners. 


manner from the Stagyrite, how differ- 
Ent are they likewiſe in character from 


each other !—Plato, copious, figurative, 


and majeftic; intermixing at times the 
facetious and fatiric; enriching his works 
with tales and fables, and the myſtic the- 
ology of ancient times. Xenophon, the 
| _ of perfect ſimplicity; every where 
_ Imooth, harmonious, and pure; declining 

the figurative, the marvellous, and the 
myſtic; aſcending but _ into the ſub- 
kme; nor then ſo much truſting to the co- 


lours of ſtyle, as to the intrinſic dignity of 


the ſentiment itſelf. 

„The language, in the mean time in 
which he and Plato wrote, appears to ſuit 
fo accurately with the ſtyle of both, that 
- when we read either of the two, we cannot 
help thinking, that it is he alone who has 
hit its character, and that it could not 
have appeared ſo elegant in any other 


And thus is the Greek tongue, from its 


-, propriety and univerſality, made for all 


that is great and all that is beautiful, in 
every ſubject and under every form of 


| Graiis 2 en ore 8 


Lx were to be wiſhed, that thoſe amongſt 


us, who either write or read with a view to 
employ their liberal leiſure (for as to ſuch 
as do either from views more ſordid, we 
leave them, like ſlaves, to their deſtined 
drudg' 7 it were to be wiſhed, I ſay, that 
the kde (if they have a reliſhfor letters) 
would inſpe& the finiſhed models of Gre- 
cian literature; that they would not waſte 
tho'e hours, which they cannot recal, 
upon the meaner productions of the French 


| Other, 
And yet, though theſe differ in this 


and Engliſh preſs; upon that fungons 

rowth of novels and of pamphlets, where 
It is to be feared, they rarely find any ra- 
tional pleaſure, and more rarely {till any 
fold improvement. 

To be competently ſkilled in ancient 
learning is by no means a work of ſuch 
inſuperable pains. The very progreſs it- 
ſelf is attended with delight, and reſembles 
a journey through ſome pleaſant country, 
where, every mile we advance, new charms 
ariſe, It is certainly as eaſy to be a ſcho- 
lar, as a gameſter, or many other characters 

ually illiberal and low. The ſame ap. 


pl cation, the ſame quantity of habit, will 


us for one as completely as for the 
And as to thoſe who tell us, with 
an air of ſeeming wiſdom, that it is men, 
and not books, we muſt ſtudy to become 
knowing; this I have always remarked, 
from ted experience, to be the com- 
mon confolation and language of dunces. 
They ſhelter their ignorance under a few 
bright examples, whoſe tranſcendent abi- 
lities, without the common helps, have 
been ſufficient of themſelves to great and 
important ends. But alas! 


Decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile 
In truth, each man's underſtanding, 


when ripened and mature, is a compoſite 
of natural capacity, and of ſuperinduced 
habit. Hence the greateſt men will 
be neceſſarily thoſe who poſleſs the belt 
capacities, cultivated with the beſt ha- 
bits. Hence alſo moderate capacities, 
when adorned with valuable ſcience, will 
far tranſcend others the moſt acute by na- 
ture, when either neglected, or applied to 
low and baſe purpoſes. And thus, for 
the honour of culture and good learning, 
they are able to render a-man, if he will 
take the pains, intrinſically more excellent 


than his natural ſuperiors. Harris. 
| 5 20). Hiſtory of the Limits and Extent of 
1 Miads Age, 


When the magnitude of the Roman 
empire grew enormous, and there were 
two imperial cities, Rome and Conſtanti- 
nople, then that happened which was na- 
tural; out of one empire it became two, 
diſtinguiſhed by the different names of the 
Weſtern, and the Eaſtern. 

The Weſtern empire ſoon ſunk. 80 
early as in the fifth N Rome, once 
the miſtreſs of nations, beheld herſelf at 
the feet of a Gothic ſovereign. The 
Eaſtern empi-e laſted many centuries 

longer 


ow I longer, and, though often impaired by 
external enemies, and weakened as often 
by internal factions, yet {till it retained . 


any traces of its ancient : norm reſembling, 
in the language of Virgil, ſome fair but 
ent faded flower: . 
eh Cui neque fulgor adhuc, necdum ſua forma 
t- receſſit. Vi&e. 
5 At length, after various plunges and 
rms various eſcapes, it was totally annihilated 
-ho. in the fifteenth century by victorious 
ters arms of Mahomet the Great. 
"x The interval between the fall of theſe 
ain two empires (the Weſtern or Latin in the 
the WI fifth century, the Eaſtern or Grecian in 
vith Wl the fifteenth) making a ſpace of near a 
3 thouſand years, conſtitutes hat we call the 
me Middle Age. wi 9 
od Dominion paſſed during this interval 
om. into the hands of rude, illiterate men: men 
NG who conquered more by multitude than by 
fey military ſkill; and who, having little or 
abi. no taſte either for ſciences or arts, natu- 
ave rally deſpiſed thoſe things from which they 
and had reaped no — | 
This was the age of Monkery and Le- 
ends; of Leonine verſes, (that is, of bad 
Law put into rhime;) of projects, to de- 
cide truth by ploughſhares and battoons; 
ling. of cruſades, to conquer infidels, and extir- 
oſite pate heretics; of princes depoſed, not as 
uced Crœſus was by Cyrus, but one who had 
will no armies, and who did not even wear a 
belt ſword, | | 
ha- Different portions of this age have been 
ties, diſtinguiſhed by different deſcriptions: ſuch 
will as Szculum Monotheleticum, Sæculum Ei- 
na- conoclaſticum, Sæculum Obſcurum, Sæcu- 
d to lum Ferreum, Sæculum Hildibrandinum, 
for &c.; ſtrange names it muſt be confeſt, 
ing, ſome more obvious, others leſs ſo, yet none 
will tending to furniſh us with any high or 
lent promiſing ideas. 
is, And yet we muſt acknowledge, for the 
honour of humanity and of its great and 
nt of divine Author, who never forſakes it, that 


ſome ſparks of intelle& were at all times 
viſible, through the whole of this dark and 
dreary period. It is here we muſt look 
for the taſte and literature of the times. 

The few who were enlightened, when 
arts and ſciences were thus obſcured; may 
be faid to have happily maintained the con- 
tinuity of knowledge; to have been if J 
may aſe the expteſion) like the twilight 
of a ſummer's night; that auſpicious gleam 
between the ſetting and the riſing ſun, 
which, though it cannot retain the luſtre 
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of the day, helps at leaſt to fave us from 
the totality of darkneſs. Harris.” + 


208. An Account of the De ion of the 
, 3 rf rhe oh „ 
« When Alexandria was taken by che 
« Mahometans, Amrus, their commander, 
found there Philoponus, whoſe conver- 
« ſation highly pleaſed him, as Amrus was 
« @ lover of letters, and Philoponus a 
« learned man. On a certain day Philo- 
« ponus ſaid to him: You have viſited: 
« all the repoſitories or public warehouſes: 
in Alexandria, and you have ſealed up 
« things of every ſort that are found there. 
« As to thoſe things that may be uſeful to 
« you, I preſume to ſay nothing; but as 
«* to things of no ſervice to you, ſome of 
“ them perhaps may be more ſuitable to 
„me.“ Amrus ſaid to him: © And what 
« is it you want?* The philoſophical 
books (replied he) preſerved in the royal 
« libraries.” This (ſaid Amrus) is a re 
75 nl upon which I cannot decide. You 
« deſire a thing where I can iſſue no or- 


„ ders till I have leave from Omar, the 


* commander of the faithful. Letters 
« were accordingly written to Omar, in- 
« forming him of what Philoponus had 
« ſaid;-and an anſwer was returned by 
Omar, to the following purport: As 
« to the books of which you have made 
« mention, if there be contained-in them 
« what accords with the book of God 


„ (meaning the Alcoran) there is without 


« them, in the book of God, all that is 
« ſufficient. But if there be any thing in 
cc them repugnant to that book, we in no 
« reſpe&t want them. Order them there- 
« fore to be all deſtroyed.” Amrus, upon 
« this ordered them to be diſperſed through 75 
« the baths of Alexandria, and to be there 
« burnt in making the baths warm. After 
this manner, in the ſpace of fix months, 
« they were all conſumed.” | 2 
The hiſtorian, having related the tory, 
adds from his own feelings, „Hear what 
« was done, and wonder l“ | 
Tak 7/4 this — library; and thus 
n, if it did not in ſooner, the a 
of , nx Gs and ignorance. | Whit... 


$1209. 4 fort hifterical. Ae, 
; ES from the Time of her Ag 
$1an Triumphs to that of her becoming 
| ſubject to the Turxs.—Shetch, during 
this long Fat of her Political and 

Literary State; of her Philo/ophers ; 
her Gymnafia; of her good ad bat Feb. 
N Tune, 
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me, toc. fc. Mamers of the preſent 
Inhabitants —Olives and Honey. 


When the Athenians had delivered 
themſelves from the tyranny of Piſiſtra- 
tus, and after this had defeated the vaſt 


efforts of the Perſians, and that againſt 


two ſucceſſive invaders, Darius and Xerxes, 

they may be conſidered as I the ſummit 
of their national glory. For more than 
half a century afterwards they main- 
tained, witaout controul, the ſoyereignty 
of Greece“. 1 

As their taſte was naturally good, arts 
of every kind ſoon roſe among them, and 
flouriſhed. Valour had given them repu- 
tation; reputation gave them an aſcend- 
ant; and that aſcendant produced a ſecu- 
rity, which left their minds at eaſe, and 

ve them leiſure to cultivate every thing 
Aberal or elegant. 

It was then that Pericles adorned the 
city with temples, theatres, and other beau- 
tiful public buildings. Phidias, the great 
ſculptor, was employed as his architect; 
who, when he had erected edifices, adorned 
them himſelf, and added ſtatues and baſſo- 
relievos, the admiration of every beholder. 
It was then that Polygnotus and Myro 
painted; that Sophocles and Euripides 
wrote; and, not along after, that they ſaw 
the divine Socrates, 


Human affzirs are by nature to 


change; and ſtates, as well as individuals, 


are born to decay. Jealouſy and ambition 
inſenſibly fomented wars: and ſucceſs in 
theſe wars, as in others, was often yarious, 
The military ſtrength of the Athenians 
was firſt impaired by the Lacedemonians ; 
after that, it was again humiliated, under 
3 by the Thebans; and, laſt 
all, it was wholly cruſhed by the Ma- 
cedonian Philip. | 
But h their political ſoverei 
was loſt, yet, happily for mankind, their 
love of literature and arts did not fink 
along with it, ; 
Juſt at the eloſe of their golden days of 
empire, flouriſhed Xenpphon and Plato, the 
__ diſciples of Socrates; and from Plato de- 
| Peet that race of philoſophers called the 
Old Academy. ; 
©. Ariſtotle, who was Plato's diſciple, may 
be ſaid not to have invented a new philo- 
ſophy, but rather to have tempered the 
ſublime and rapturous myſteries of his maſ- 


e For theſe hiſtorical facts conſult the ancient 
and modery authors of Grecian hiſtory. 
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ter with method, order, and a ſtrifter modg 


of reaſoning, 


Zeno, who was himſelf alſo educated i 
the principles of Platoniſm, only differed 
from Plato in the comparative eſtimate of 
14 allowing nothing to be intrinſically 
50 but virtue, nothing intrinſically bad 
but vice, and conſidering all other thingy 
to be in themſelves indifferent. 

He too, and Ariſtotle, accurately culti- 
vated logic, but in different ways: for Ari. 
ſtotle chiefly dwelt upon the ſimple ſyllo- 
giſm; Zeno upon that which is derived 
out of it, the compound or hypothetic, 
Both too, as well as other philoſophers, 
cultivated rhetoric along with logic; hold- 
ing a knowledge in both to be requiſite 
for thoſe who think of addreffing mankind 
with all the efficacy of perſuaſion. Zeno 
elegantly illuſtrated the force of theſe two 
powers by a ſimile, taken from the hand: 
the cloſe power of logic he 28 to the 
fiſt, or hand compreſt; the diffuſe power of 
logic, to the palm, or hand apen. 

ſhall mention but two ſects more, the 
New Academy, and the Epicurean. 

The New Academy, ſo called from the 
Old Academy (the name T. to the 
ſchool of Plato) was founded by Arceſilas, 
and ably maintained by Carneades. From 
a miſtaken imitation of the great parent of 
philoſophy, Socrates, (particularly as he ap- 

rs in the dialogues of Plato) becauſe 
rates doubted ſame — therefore 
Arceſilas and Carneades doubted all. 

Epicurus drew from another ſource; 
Democritus had taught him atoms and a 
void. By the fortuitous concourſe of atoms 
he fancied he could form a world, while 
by a feigned veneration he complimented 
away his gods, and totally denied their 

| -dential care, leſt the trouble of jt 
uld impair their yninterrupted ſtate of 
bliſs. Virtue he recommended, though 


guy not for the ſake of virtue, but pleaſure g 


leaſure, according to him, being our chie 
— — goo 15 muſt be confeſt, 
however, that gh his principles were 
erroneous, and even bad, never was a man 
more temperate and humane; never was 
a man more beloved by his friends, or 
more cordially attached to them in affec- 
1 1 te eſteem. a ? 

e have already mentioned the alliance 
between philoſophy and rhetorick. 'Thiy 
cannot be thought wonderful, if rhetoric 


be the. art by which men are perſuaded, 
and if men cannot be perſuaded without 3 


knowledge gf human nature; for * 


7 


I . can procure us this know 
n | 


t was for this reaſon the ableſt Greek 


1 not only taught 2 we hinted 
fore) but wrote alſo treatiſes upon rhe- 


toric. They had a farther inducement, 


and that was the intrinſic beauty of their 
language, as it was then ſpoken —_—_— 
learned and polite. They would have 
been aſhamed to have delivered philoſo- 
phy, as it has been too often delivered 
ſince, in compoſitions as clumſy as the 
common dialect of the mere vulgar. - 

The ſame love of elegance, which made 


them attend to their ſtyle, made them at- 
tend even to the places where their philo- 


ſophy was taught. 

Plato delivered his lectures in a place 
ſhaded with groves, on the banks. of the 
river Iliſſus ; and which, as it once be- 
longed to a perſon called Academus, was 
called aſter his name, the Academy. 
Ariſtotle choſe another ſpot of a ſimilar 
character, where there were trees and 
ſhade ; a ſpot called the Lyczum. Zeno 


taught in a portico or colonnade, diſtin- 
guiſhed from other buildings of that fort 
(of which the Athenians many) by 
the name of the Vari Portico, the 


walls being decorated with various paint- 
ings of Polygnotus and Myro, two capital 
maſters of that tranſcendent period. Epi- 
curus addreſſed his hearers in thoſe well- 
cee called, after his own name, 
the gardens of Epicurus. 
Some of theſe places gave names to the 
nes which were taught there, Plato's 
philoſophy. took its name of Academic, 
from the Academy ; that of Zeno was cal- 
led the Stoic, from a Greek word fignify+ 


"gs portico; ; ; 
The ſyſtem indeed of Ariſtotle was not 
denominated from the place, but was cal- 
led Peripatetic, from the manner in whi 
be taught; from his walking abous at 


tine when be-difſerted. The term Epi- 
curean philoſophy needs no explanation. 
Open air, ſhade, water, and pleaſant 


valks, ſeem above all things to favour that 
exerciſe the beit ſuited to fr 1 
mean gentle walking, without inducing fa- 
— The many agreeable walks in and 

out Oxford may teach my own country- 
men the truth of this aſſertion, and beſt 
explain how Horace lived, while the ſtu- 
dent at Athens, employed (as he tells us) 


—inter filvas Academi dusrere verum. 


Theſe places of public inſtitution were 


. 7 
* 


called among 


might have originally 


= 
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all thoſe exerciſes, and all thoſe arts, When 


tended to cultivate not only the body but 


the mind. As man was a being conſiſting 


of both, the Greeks could not conſider © 


ſtus and Antony. Their 
e 


that education as complete in which both 


were not regarded, and both N e#- 


formed. Hence their Gymnaſia, with re 


1 


re- 


ference to this double end, were, adorned 


with two ſtatues, thoſe of Mercury and f 
Hercules; the corporeal accompliſhments 
being patronized (as they ſuppoſed) by 
od of ſtrength, the mental accom— 


the 
pliſhments, by the God of ingenuity. 


It is to be feared, that many places, 
now called Academies, ſcarce delerve the 
if the pro- 


name upon this extenſive plan, 


feſſors teach no more than how to dance, 


fence, and ride upon horſes. ' 


ral accompliſhment that Athens was cele- 
brated (as we have faid) during many 


It was for the cultivation of every hbe- 


centuries, long after her political-influence- + 


was loſt, and at an end. 


When Alexander the Great died, mau 
yawn, like many hydras, — of 


ſprung up. Athens then, though ſhe ti 
maintained the form of her ancient 


- 
: 


verament, was perpetually checked” and 


humiliated by their infolence. 


ject to the all-powerful Romans, and found 
the cruel Sylla her ſevereſt enemy. + © 


Antipater 
deſtroyed her orators, and ſhe was ſacked 
by Demetrius. At length ſhe became ſub- 


His face (which perhaps indicated his 


manners) was of a purple red, intermixed 
with white. This circumſtance could not 
eſcape the witty Athenians: they deſcribed 


# 


him in a verſe, and ridiculouſly faid, © -. 
Sylla's ſace is a mulberry, ſprinkled with me il. , 


the Greeks by the nathe of © is 
Gymnaſia, in which, whatever that word” 
meant, were taught N 


1 
. : 5 
$ 


The devaſtations and carnage which he 


cauſed ſoon after, gave them too much rea- 
ſon to repent their ſarcaſm. | . 


The civil war between Cæſar and Pom 
ſoon followed, and their natural love of 


ſiverty made them fide with Pompey: 
Here again they were unfortunate; 
Cæſar 


treat them like Sylla; '' With that cle- 
mency, which made ſo amiable a part . 
his character, he diſmiſſed them, by ane 1” 


ſpared the living for the fake “. 
3 Another" form followed ſoon after this, 8 


0 - 


allufion to their illuſtrious anceſtors, ſaying, 
© that he 


« the 


the wars of Brutus and Caffius with Angu- 
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* cer, T. Yomponius, from hi 


. 


in the conteſt wich the two patriot Ro- 


3 mans, and erected their ſtatues near their 
on ancient deliverers, Harmodius and 
Alriſtogiton, who had ſlain Hipparchus. 


But they were fill unhappy, for their ene- 
mies trium 


They made their peace however with 


Re Auguſtus; and, having met afterwards 


ith different treatment under different 


+ emperors, ſometimes favourable, ſome- 
times. harſh, and never more ſevere than 


yader Veſpaſian, their oppreſſions were at 
length relieved by the vi 


Trajan. 


- Mankind, duridg the interval which be- 


gan from Nerva, and which extended to 

the death of that beſt of emperors, Marcus 

Antoninus, felt a reſpite from thoſe evils 

which they had fo ſeverely felt before, and 

- - which they felt ſo Deere revived under 
Commodus, and his ſucceſſors. 


. Athens, during the above golden period, 
enjoyed more on all there th general 


* felicity, for ſhe found in Adrian fo gene- 


rous 2 that her citizens could 
hardly help efteeming hima ſecond founder. 
He reſtored their old privil : Fave | 

new; repaired their ancient buildings, and 
added others of his own. Marcus Anto- 
ninus, although he did not do ſo much, ſtill 
continued to ſhew them his benevolent at- 


If from this period we turn our eyes 
back, we ſhall 
that Athens was the place of education, 
not only for Greeks, but for Romans, 
was hither that Horace was ſent by his 
father ; twas that Cicero put his ſon 
Marcus under Crafi one of the ableſt 


_ _ philoſophers then be onging to that city. 


The ſects of p ers which we have 
already deſciibed, were ſtill exiſting when 
St. Paul came thither. We cannot enough 
admire the ſuperior eloquence of that 
apoſtle, in his manner of addrefling ſo in- 
telligent an audience. We cannot enough 
admire the ſublimity of his exordiam ; 
opriety of his mentioning an altar which 
BY] Gund there; and his quotation Front 
As xvii. 22. Wan IR 
Nor was Athens anly celebrated for the 
reſidence of phil 


found pleaſure 10-2 retreat which contri- 


The friend and. correſpondent of Ci: 
Jong tubs 
WS 


— 


virtuous Nerva and 


d, for centuries before, 


, and the inſtitu- 
tion of youth: Men of rank and fortune 


"ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE, ' - 
berty did not here forſake them; they took ment to this city and country, had attained 


ſach a perfection in its arts and language, 
that he acquired to himſelf the additional 
name of Atticus. This great man may be 
faid to have lived during times of the worſt 
and eruelleſt factions. His youth was ſpent 
under Sylla and Marius; the middle of his 
life during all the ſanguinary ſcenes that 
followed; and when he was old, he ſaw 
the proſcriptions of Antony and Oftavius, 
Yet though Cicero and a multitude more of 
the beſt men periſhed, he had the good 
fortune to ſurvive every danger. Nor did 
he ſeek a ſafety for himſelf alone: his vir- 
tue ſo recommended him to the leaders of 
every ſide, that he was able to ſave not 
himſelf alone, but the lives and fortunes of 

many of his friends. 
When we look to this amiable character, 
we may well ſuppoſe, that it was not mere- 
y for amuſement that he choſe to live at 


thens; but rather that, by reſiding there, 
he might- ſo far realize phi Yy as to 
employ it for the conduct of life, and not 


merely for oſtentation. | 
Another perſon, * a better period 
(that I mean between Nerva and Marcus 
Antoninus) was equally celebrated for his 
affection to this city. By this perſon 1 
mean Herodes Atticus, who acquired the 
laſt name from the ſame reaſons for which 
it had formerly been — to Pomponins. 
We have remarked already, that viciſſ- 
tudes befal both men and cities, and changes 
too often happen from prof; to ad- 
verſe. Such was the ſtate of Athens, un- 
der the ſucceſſors of Alexander, and fo on 
from Sylla down to the time of Auguſtus. 


It ſhared the ſame hard fate with the Ro- 


man empire in general, upon the accefiion 
1 N wor, he | 
At length, after a certain period, the 
Barbarians of the North began to pour 
into the South. Rome was taken by Alaric, 
and Athens _— ves. Vet 
here we are informed (at ſeaſt we learn fo 
from hiftory) that it was miraculouſly ſaved 
by Minerva aud Achilles. The-goddeſs, it 
ſeems, and the hero, both of them appear- 
ed, compelling the invader to raiſe the 
ſiege. | : dd odd © Harris. 
16 Sfx 
mu, of ATHERNS,. and its. ſub/equent 
8 
Syneſius, who lived in the fifth century, 


viſited Athens, and gives, in his epiſtles, a 
account of his viſit. Its luſtre appears 1 
diminiſhed 


= 


Among 


3 
4 


T2 


ET 


ark 


— other things he informs us, that 
the celebrated portico or colonnade, the 
Greek name of which gave name to the 
ſe& of Stoics, had, by an oppreſlive pro- 
conſul, been deſpoiled of its fine pictures; 
and that, on this devaſtation, it been 
forſaken by thoſe philoſophers. 

In the thirteenth century, when the 
Grecian empire was cruelly oppreſſed by 
the cruſaders, and all things in confuſion, 
Athens was beſieged. by one Segurus Leo, p 
hat, by + Marqgis of Mor it; ** — 

a Marquis ontſerrat, to w 
it ſurrendered. 

Its — aide wi various; and it 
was ſometimes under the Venetians, ſome- 
times under the Catalonians, till Mahomet 
the Great made himſelf maſter of Conſtan- 
tinople, This fatal cataſtrophe (which 
happened near two thouſand years after 
the time of Piſiſtratus) brought Athens, 
and with it all Greece, into the hands of 
the Turks, under whoſe deſpotic yoke it 
has continued ever ſince. 

"The city from this time has been occa- 


was there along with Spon, in the time of 
our Charles the Second, and both of them 
have publiſhed curious and valuable narra- 
tives. Others, as' well natives of this 
iſland as foreigners, have been there fince, 
= ſome have given (as Monſr. Le Roy) 
org lications of what we are to 
ey ſaw. None however have 
— the truth, the accuracy, and the 
elegance of Mr. Stuart, who, after havin 
ell there between three and four yea 
b n 
apital buildings now ftanding, t 
with learned comments to elucidate every 
8 b . geo * — 7 
the power on to have re- 
tored the city to its — wr ſplendour. 

He has not only given us the greater 
outlines and their meaſures, but ſeparate 
meaſures and drawings'of the minuter de- 
corations ; ſo that a Britiſh' artiſt may (if 
he pleaſe) follow Phidias, and build in 
. F Pte 

Spon ſpeakin Attica Js, 6 
hs — — * 

ve nts poll in 
ae Achenans in Frere Go s of 
ils ont une politeſſe d'eſſ belt accurate, don 
2 "ac drefſe dans toutes les af. 
Wheder who was ros 
t; ſays as follows, when be and his 


Id * 


% 4 ; * 


fellow-tra- demanded, 


BOOK U. ChASSICAL AND - eee . 


Athens: * We be- 


company - approached . 
gan now to think ourſelves in a more ci- 


vilized count 
not a 


than we had yet paſt: or 
come, and wiſhed us a good journey.“ 


that we met; but bid us wel | 


4 


p. 335. Speaking of the Athenians, he, 5 f 


adds, « This muſt with great truth be ſaid * 
of them, their bad fortune hath not been 
able to take from them what they have 
nature, that is, much ſubtlety or wit.” 
347- And « The Athenians, 
Wee . poſſeſſion 
barbariſm hath Shad of 1 this place, ſeem to 
be much more poliſhed, in point of man- 
ners and converſation, than an 
theſe parts; being civil, and o 


in their diſcourſe.” p. 356. 

Stuart ſays of the preſent Atheniany _ 
what Spon 
fathers ;— he found in them the ſame ad- 
dreſs, the ſame natural acuteneſs, . though . 


—_ ; 
behaviour to all, and highly N 7 


ind Wheeler aid of their s, 


os” 


a 


ſeverely curbed by their deſpotic maſters.”* - | 


that ly at their convivial meetih 
one of the company takes what they 888 
call a lyre, though it is rather a ſpecies of 


— and after a ſhort prelude on the in- 


One cuſtom I cannot omit. e 75 


at, ar if he were waiting for inſpia: - 


tion, accom panies his inſtrumental maſic 


with his voice, ſuddenly chanting ſome ex: 


or tes verſes, which ſeldom exceed twy 

diſtichs; that he then delivers the 
to his neighbour, who, after he has 
the ſame, Kellers i it to another; and - 

that ſo the lyre circulates, till it has paſt 

round the table. | 

Nor can I . his informin 

notwithſtandin various 


. . 


Athens, as a - agg Attica was ol 1 | 


for Olives, and Moynt Hymettus 
Human infiterons perth, bur Pitts but Wick 
permanent. Harris. 
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I ſhall quit the Greeks, after I have re- > --Y 


lated a ſhort narranive; a narrative, ſo far 
curious, as it helps = ob that even 
among the preſent G in the day of - 
3 ſervitude, the — perer af their ancient 

not totally 
hen the late Mr. AT (Lord Afi... 


been was His travels in the Eaſt, 
te red nr Tn ea, 


His pilot, an old Greek, as they were 
falling 
ny 1 2 £ our fleet la *. Mr. Anſon 

« What na (ee 10 What. fleet l“ 
lied the old man 6 pech at the 
* Kk 2 7 EE 


ors, faid with fome gen 5 


3 - 2 
. 1 
92 
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R$ 212: On the different Modes of Hiftory. 
The modes indeed of hiſtory a to 
be different. There is a ods — 
may call hiſtorical declamation; a mode, 
where the author, dwelling little upon facts, 
indulges himſelf in various and copious re- 
flections. 


c nr (if any) ma ay be derived. 


5 1 a ere 
us much knowledge 
. 
nal or rather public hiſtory ; a mode abun- 
Aant i facts, where treaties and alliances, 
" OPT ns RI. ane Nero, 
tely detailed; together with 


* 


er deſcriptiom, tables, lans, and all the 
collateral helps both of chronology 
peography- 


FN not a 
little the ſameneſs of human bodies. One 
bead. two ſhoulders, two legs, &c. ſeem 
. equally to charafteriſe an European and an 
Aena; a native of old Rome, and a na- 
tive of modern. . 
A third ſpecies of hiſto ſtill behind, is 
that which gives a 2 of of ſentiments 
- and manners. 
If the account of theſe laſt be faithful, 
it cannot fail being inſtructive, fince we 
view through theſe the interior of human 
nature. *Tis by theſe we perceive what 
= eee, is: ſo that while not 
only are diſtinguiſhed from 
= bot Engliſh from French, French 
from Italians, (what is fill more) every 
_ Individual from 15 neighbour; we view 
at the ſame time one nature, which is com- 
won to them all. 

L Shoe « ded hin 
che ſentiments' and manners arg well pre- 
22 will eke the 1 more than 


what wy ere 
2 


oe my Flatarch, gmon ere Greek kiſtorians, 
e e . 


3 


* 


wle. As they 


Fe . 
© by Mr. Autos inte, 


ie =p doubs, ther 15 they; yet 


4 . 
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* ueſtion) « why our Grecian fleet at the deſcribed, peng natural 
"ls of 'Troy®.” _ ; Harris. oy Hay noe omg 
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LIAN Tem eLB.—Tafte of Virsit, 
an Hor AcH - Mir rok, in deſcrib- 
ing Paradiſe—exhibited of late Year: firſt 
Pieurti—thence transferred to Ex c- 
LISH Gardent=—not wanting to the en- 
the middle Age proved 
ETRAKCH, and SANN 4- 


Erbe Few o 
in LELAND, 


* 4 


"ſhould 
— roy 


bid. 


| Natural Beauty ; z its 
Idea the ſame in all Times—TH8554- 


ZAR1US.—Compdriſon between the Young- 


 & Crus, and PHilLiy' LE Bat. of 


FRANCE. 
Let us 333 
gant works of Art, to the more elegant 


works of Nature. The two ſubjects are fo 
nearly allied, that the ſame taſte . uſually 

and ;. lifes them both. 

Now there is nothing more certain, than 

that the 5 has been 

at all times 


no 1 


deed, look 


ture, becauſe all their views merely ter- 


minate in u 
*tis fine bar 
ox or an aſs,1f th 
723 7 


[XR be 


tility. They only remark, that 
ley; that 'tis Ar 5 as an 
could ſpeak 


ald! in- 


ral have nobler views; 
R's to culture its due 
lighted with natural 
s, where culture was never known. 


Ages ago they have celebrated with en. 


rapture, © a deep retired vale, 
«with a river ruſhing through it; a vale 
« 8 its ſides formed by two immenſe 
tains, and thoſe Lo 
agar, hag «op DR 


Such was the 


3 


2 and — caverns.” 
ſcene produced by the river Peneus, as it 
ran between the mountains Olympus and 


Offa, in «that well-known vale the Thel- 
ſalian Tempe. 


-» Viegll and e for tab 


among the 


appear to have been 


. e 
racter. ras. wg or à villa, where 


there was a 
theſe a little groe: 


4 rivulet, n 


Hortus vbi . 


ae 


Sat. VI. 2 


Virgil wiſhed to enjoy rivers and woods 


3a 


wt 2.x 


and to be hid under immenſe ſhade in th 
cool valleys of mount Hamus— 


We $7 
a — row 


umbri? 
„II. 4% 
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| 82 | 
int " The t elements of this ſpecies of Eee de fee of + Fr} 
WW, beauty, according to theſe principles, were or a Mount Edgecumb. 
en er and une ven ground; to which Not however to forget the ſubje of our 
its be added a fourth, that is to ſay, inquiry.— Though it was not before the 
$A. nh 'Tis the happy mixture of theſe preſent century, that we eſtabliſned a 
IL four that produces every ſcene of natural chaſter taſte; en our neighbours at 
oY beauty, as tis a more myſterious mixture this inſtant are but Le. it from us 5 9-2 
fr of other elements (perhaps as fimple, and and though to the vulgar every where i "I is 251 
: G- IM not more in number) that produces a world totally incomprehenfible (be th bhp. 4 
£900 or univerſe, in rank, or vulgar in capacity 20 
ved Virgil and Horace having been quoted, even in the darkeſt periods we have 8 8 
«a. ve may quote, with 7 truth, our . treating, of periods when taſte is oſten . 
g- country man, Milton — the thought to P oak been loſt, we ſhall part : 
er of Paradiſe, he c diſcover an enlightened few, who were 15 
, 9 no means inſenſible to the power of hy 
ele In beds and curious knots, but Nature boon beamies. | 
z Pours forth profuſe on hill, and dale, and plain. ' How warmly does Leland deſcribe Guy's 
* P. L. IV. 245. Clis; Sannazarius, his villa of ee 
"11; Soon after this he ſubjoin— | ud Perfarch, his favourite Vauclufe 7 
us was the place, x Take Guy's Cliff from Leland in his he 
3 A happy rural ſeat, of virions view, 71 Engliſh, mixt with Latin It is | 
been 3 the Muſes; there 5 
n He exp pb e —_ ence; 4p 8 antra in vivo ae 
L 1 I the lawns; the flocks, the ks, the val- es, e living rock); the ner 6 
cal- leys, the the waterfalls, the lakes, „ over the - ſtones with a praty 5 
ter- &c. &c, | ry: 3 another book, deſcribing * b His Latin is more 42 
that Raphael, he informs us, — Nemuſculum ibidem opacum, fontes 
1 — 2 e paſt * quidi et gemmei, prata, florida, OA 
— n « muſcoſa, rivi levis et per ſaxa decarſus, * 
7 Aud fluw'ring Sr * i 2M gd nn 
1 A wikieraets of ſweets 58 % ſima. Vol iv. p. Fu 
yo 8 7 in 2 Legen Mergillina, the villa of Sannazarius, neur AY 
virgin fancies, pouring N | 
th en · Wig aw rio we urmpas Be] . . 
vale, IV. — 4 5 # 
| vale . palmeis in the precedin - Exciſo in * e : 
menſe Bl ſcem to have felt the 4 of Deſpiciens, celſo ſe. culmine Mergjlline  .-, 8 
: fices BN ments, and to have transferred — — Antollit, 7 revieotiben oily. 
_ 22 with 3 3 5 - Sannaz. Pe partu Virgin. Þ . 
IS 6 not much to have * 3 01 * 1 18 "$34 
as It . ve emulated nature. Claude var ET 8 
us and de L , the Pouſſins, Salvator Roſa, Poridos . 3 . 
Thel- I and a few more, may” be called ſuperior Pa midi ere 1 hi 
artiſts in this exquiſite 1 0 0 , „ 
; ule Our garden in the mean time were tale = ae een . 
de. ank jnfipid. Thoſe who made men. Wall Er SJ. 
s cha- farther wand 3 . 
here pans cy — 7 _ See 3 
* nature, the nearer 1 Scher ue cares per ſaxa 2 
abo ſublime; Unfortunately, where they 1 wr ; oro fondont ubj cityia Bert * N 
velled, no ſublime was to be found; and - ; Medorum ſacros referentis lucoe.., 
Be anther they wom the Gate ang taſk e 
But perfeQtion, alas! was not the wok, De Fon Morgillioo.. . 85 ns 
of das. Many prejudices were to be - | Eft ii rg vitrons pereani 98 r 
moved; many gradual aſcents o be made; S | 2 OY 
acents from bad th good, and from "YE NE 9 
of Claud — 1 Nos du. 2 
* e or ry 
2 Ti would be JE to tranſlate theſe 
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Jo 


; 5 what they mean, coll — that the 
| Py ue ga Mery 2 kad Clary wookss 
5 7 groves of laurel and citron; had 
|...  @ wrottos in the rock, with rivulets and 
1 ſprings ; and that from its lofty fituation 
+ > it loo ed down u ! and com- 
_ * manded an extenſive proſpect. 
| It is no wonder that ſuch & villa ſhould 
-  . . enamour ſuch an owner. So ſtrong was 
bis affection for it, that when, during the 
_  fublequentwars in Italy, it was demol: 
by the imperial troops, this unfortunate 
event was 


: * * 


3 eee eee 
net far from Avignon. 
n is a valley, having on each 
- * as you enter, immenſe cliffs, but 
7.1. "pp ve ans. of 35 ends by = femicirealar 
. ridge of them; from which incident it 
e # derives its name. One of the moſt ſtu- 
„ pendous of theſe cliffs ſtands in the front 


8 „„ * 
. % : 


-.« of the ſemicircle, and has at its foot an 

- © opening into an immenſe cavern. With- 
89 5 loomy of 
RE * this cayern is a lar 

* duftion of nature, A with bas por 


” -., _* unfathomable water; and W. this re- 

e « ſervoir iſſues a river of reſpectable mag- 

I nitude, r 26k as it runs, the meadows 

——_— 2 and * 

=. of ipices that impen d 
is is an i 


where Petrarch ipent his time with ſo much 


above.” 
ſketch of that fi 


him, the reſt but a ſtate of puniſhment. 

+ © Jn the two preceding narratives I ſeem 
ji to ſee an anti tion of that taſte for natu- 
ral beauty, which now appears to flouriſh 

through Great Britain in ſuch perfection. 
It is not to' be doubted that the owner of 
Mergillina would have been charmed with 
Mount Ed bz and the owner of Vau- 
. — deve tea delighted with Piercefield, 


”-:-, younger (Oyrus had with is won hand 
s  - planted trees , we are le 
| - _- priſed, though the-flory, as 
de age was ＋ Cyan an accom- 
"" 5 But * we read, that 3 king 
. 4th centu „ 2 kin 
* " pf France ( Bet) ſhould make it 
| @ beauth, which had be 
» Es ere ke though 3 
7 . Fee 
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leres ere 
ed 2 3 
ſuppoſed to have haſtened his 
* Vaucluſe (Vallis Clauſa) the favourite = 


1 Gevegd | the pre- ; 
pot, Hildehe: 


| Abelard 
© delight, as to ſay chat this alone was life to . 


many Monki 
afterwards an Foes Pius the * 


eerning — theſe, and 


penal to cat down T e ma 


—_ 


Superior Lune and Ez. 
of the Greek | and Latin Clergy, 
whence=—Barbarity and Ignorance of the 
* Laity, e of Lay Manners, 
in a Story Arna 3 Hiſtory. 
| Church Authority. ingenuouſly employed to 
check Barbarity——the ſame Authority em. 
0% ſave the 


poor FJews—to Trials 35 artle.— 
Mor, — 


c concerning Lay Manners. — 
F wes hs or 5 7 Laymen, whenct 
different 2 ned. Ix vention 

f 1 dark Age: —— though the 

| I Rayne unknown. Inference ari- 


5 70 I quit the Latins, I ſhall ſubjoin 


twoor A on the Europeans 


in 
fre ſuperior characters for literature 


here enumerated, whether in the Weſtern 


or Eaſtern Chriſtendom (for it is of Chril- 
tendom only we are now ſpeaking) were 


by 3 of them eccleſaſ. 


8 this number we have ſelected from 
ſtantinople, Photius; Michael Pſellus; 
Euſtathiug and Euſtratius, both of epiſco- 
pal dignity; ug pal Cardinal Beflari 
from the Latins, venerable Bede; 
Gerbertus, Pope Silveſter the 
it, Archbiſhop of . B = 
ohn Saliſbury, Biſhop 0 

3 Francis Petrarch; 
hiſtorians ; Eneas Sylvius, 


has been N 
eccleſiaſ. 
tics. At. preſent we agly remark, 
that it. was nec „from their ery pro 
feſſion, that they read and write; 


+ccompliments a that time uſually gon 


. fined 
When we read in Xenophon, that the 3 


ed gh te Welton Ch 72 
: ire 0 un; 
e 
it was Pl 
their native lan 
If we add to.theſe 
122 oli, which, deing e. 
- with a em COMPEtence, ve I- 
menſe leiſure; it was not 1 tha 
ſach a maine, the more mens 
and ſoar, by dint 0 
a -berd, Simil 


ations their 


mo. ming oo eser Frggr 8 
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theſe 
than what Dryden calls them, a tribe of 
Iſſachar; a race, from their cradle bred in 


requiſites, they were in fa& no better 


barbarity and i 
A ſampleof 


NCC. i ; 
ſe illuſtrious laymen may 


be found in Anna Comnena's hiftory of her 


father Alexius, who was Grecian emperor 


in the eleventh century, when the firſt 


Cruſade arrived at Conſtantinople; ' 80 
promiſcuous a rout of rude adventurers 
could not fail of giving umbrage to the 
Byzantine court, which was ftately and ce- 
remonious, and conſcious withal of its in- 
ternal debility. 

After ſome altercation, the court per- 
mitted them to paſs into Afia through the 
Imperial territories, upon their leaders tak- 
ing an oath of fealty to the emperor. 

What ned at the performance of 
this ceremonial, is thus related by the fair 
hiſtorian above- mentioned. 

« All the commanders being aſſembled 
and Godfrey of Bulloign himſelf among 
« the eee 
one of the counts had the audaciouſneſs 


do ſeat himſelf befide the emperor u 


, his throne. Earl Baldwin, one of their 


«own: people, a ing, took the 
We 45 made him riſe from 


the throne, and rebuked him for his 
. * inſolence.. hy NES 


« The count roſe, but made no re- 


E ply except it was in his own uaknown 


When all things were diſpatched, the 
* emperor ſent for this wan, and demand- 
ed who he was, whence he came, and of 
« what lineage?—His anſwer was as fol- 
.* lows—I am a genuine Frank, and in the 
number of their nobility. One thing I 
« know, which is, that in a certain part of 


the country I came from, and in a place 
. « where three ways meet, there ſtands an 


ancient church, where. every one who 


z having put himſelf into fighting order, 
Fl 3 — there 1 5 
of the Deity, and then waits in - 


i ſeeking ſome 
e and fight me. But 


I the man, that would dare this, was 10 
© where to be found,” | 


1 * 
8 

* Fay 1 Fd 
3 9 * F 
© 7". % * 
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+ AND »HISFORECAL.  gng 
* ftrange narrative, replied pleaſantly-- > 
If at the time when you ſought war, 
you could net find it, a ſeaſon is now , 


.« wars“ 


of theſe unhap 


3 x 
\ 


"> 
. 
= 


« coming in which you will find wasn 


„ enough. I therefore give you this ad- 
vice; not to place yourſelf either in the 
« rear of the army, or in the front, bur 
* to keep among thoſe who ſupport he 
« centre; for I have long had know 


« ledge, of the Turkiſh method in their 

This was one of thoſe counts, or barons, 
the tyrants of Weſtern Europe; men, 
who, when they were not enga | 


dels, heretics, c.) had no other method 
of filling up their leifure, than, through 


help of their vaſſals, by waging war upon 


one another. 


And here the humanity and wiſdom of 4 


the church cannot enough be admired, 
when by her authority (which was then 
mighty) ſhe endea to ſhorten that 


„ ſcene of bloodſhed, which ſhe could not 
totally prohibit, The truce of God (a 


name given it p ly to render the mea- 
ſure more ſolemn) enjoined theſe ferocious 


ral wars. (ſuch as the ravaging of a neigh- |. 
bouring kingdom, the maſlacring of in- 


* 
* 


x1 


* 
93 


85 


beings, under the terrors of excommuni-. 


cation, not to fight from Wedneſday even- 


ing to Monday morning, out of reverence 


to the myſteries a 


Sunday. | 


terfered, and prohi 


tions of church power, as they botf occur -* 
within the period of this inquiry. I might 


add a third, I mean the op 
deavouring 


to check that abſurdeſt of all 
er battle, which Speis 


3 accompliſhed on the other 
four days the aſcenſion on Thurſday ; the 2 
crucifixion on Friday; the deſcent to hell 
on Saturday and the reſurreQtion os 
I hope a farther obſervation will be par- 
doned, when I add, that the ſame humanity 
prevailed during the fourteenth cehtury, 
and that the terrors of church power were 
m_ held forth 3 een 1 
4 A dreadf ul at * peri | 
deſolated all . The | 8 
nd better reaſon than their own ſenſeleſs 
. ſuperſtition, imputed this calamity e ëƷe 1 
Jews, who then lived among them in greit 
opulence and ſplendour.  Many-thoulagds-. 
people were ithumanly- 
. maſiacred, till the pope benevolently"in- -._* 
bite, by the ſevereſt © 


in . 4 * * : 0 1 
I could not omit two fath i 


Germans, with;.. © 
+ 


” 


? 


» 
. 


poſing and en- 


* ; 
* 


K „. et * 
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. | wh 


tells us, that the church in 


| 4 & concerning the unmannered count, 
1 "nt e court of Conſtantinople, is rather 


- _ -#fainft the order of Chronology, for it hap- 
Need during the firſt cruſades. It ſerves, 
„ 
ä >, holy war. They did not in a 
Fears, grow better, but worſe, . 
It was a century after, that another cru- 


a de, in their march ag ainſt infidels, ſacked 
* > this very city; depoſed the then emperor; 
| itted devaſtations, 


F . would have committed but the penis ord 
2% as well as cruel barbarians. 
u 


x) 
8 Fa ſeems to have then prevailed through the 
. Sy of opt. | 


Attribute this character of ferocity, which 


2 1 
* 8 nature 


of che country? Theſe, we muſt 
have, in d nN great in 


The Indians, . 
ki Byron in the fouthern parts of 80 
America, were brutal and ſavage to an 

7 .ehormous exceſs. Ons of them, for a tri- 

del offence, murdered his own child (an 


"WWE 71s 


ON Tn 


Jaw to his own family, without regard 


2558. and Man- eaters. 


| — with a frozen, barren, and inho- 
F Ruble ſhore, might work on the i imagina- 
L ns, ſo as, by baniſhing 
1 
habit 0 a 
cruet - Or might vot Ly tremendous ' 
7 ſcenes of Etna have had a like effect upon 
5 dyelopes, who lived amid ſmoke, chun- 
3. 8. 3 of fire, and earthquakes ? 
lieve Fazelius, who wrote 3 


; i Sicily Fe two hundred years 
buants 


bs 15 


Fr 


76h a effect their natives, may not 
& 6pilar effect preſumed from the vaſt 


7 — gibns of the Nonh? may not its gold, 
. 25 Fe uncomfortable climate, have made 
umerons tribes equally rude and ſa- 


8 


r 
* aſe 54 - 
Py 2 : * * 
a * Ak: iS. Y __— * 5 is . 
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e be conſeſſed, that the fact juſt re- 


* ever, to ſhew the manners of the Latin, 
Weſtern laity, in the co wa. of 8 


which no one 


t a queſtion here occurs, eaſier to pro- 
than to anfwer—< To what are we to 


ſay it was climate, and the 


. it the rocks. 
yclopes, as. deſcribed by Homer, 
were mach of the ſame ſort; each of them 


ape another; and beſides this, this, they were; 


May we not ſuppoſe, that a 2 dere omitted. 8 | 
It is ſurpriſing too, if we conſider the 


Rog 


17. 


ther cauſe, I mean their 

rance. Nothing mends proved a” Tho 
than culture; to Which theſe emigrants had 
no deſire, either from example or edu- 
cation, to lend a patient ear. 

We may add a farther cauſe ſtill, which 
is, that when they had acquired countries 
better than their on, they ſettled under 
the ſame military form through which they 
had conquered ; and were in fact, when ſet- 


ted, a fort of army after a campaign, 
quartered upon the W r remains of the 


ancient inhabitants, by whom they were 
attended under the ent names of ſerfs, 
vaſſals, villains, &c. 

It was not likely the ferocity of theſe 


- conquerors ſhould abate with regard to 


their vaſſals, whom, as ſtrangers, they were 
more likely to ſuſpect than to love, 
It was not likely it ſhould abate with re- 
ou to one another, when the neighbour- 
ood of their caſtles, and the contiguit 4m 
their territories, muſt have given occ 
(as we learn from hiftory) for endleſs — 


cation. ere 1: ; 


feudal tenures. 
We ſhall add to the remarks, 
one more, ſomewhat ſimilar, and yet per- 


fectly different; which is, that though the 

darkneſs in Weſtern Europe, d the 

e here mentioned, was bee 
grape) «a 2 that might be 


yes it 3 that during a period fo 

nirable f inventions 
. way 42 the world; as 
clocks, teleſcopes, paper, ju pens By 
mariner s printing, and & 


- importance of theſe arts, and their exten- 
ſive utility, thatit ſhould be either unknown, 


or at leaſt doubtful, by wow ey wore in- 


e - vented. 


ph fon tar fancy might almoſt imagine, 
that every art, as it was wanted, bad 


ſuddenly ftarted forth, addreſſing thoſe 


tht fenght it, as Era, dt his spr 
nion 


near Eins were in bis ue * | quem que Vino, 


Es eee ena b 


fired, haammed che particular Nret- 


tors may unfortunately be forgotten, the 
Saber themſelves 4 clearly referable 
to man; to that 9 and active principle, 
human wit, or Jngenuity, 

it the following que« 


"I ama in vue od 
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o- pt (7 2s every other part of the univerſe; 
Ire if every other part ker the univerſe bear 
ad teſtimony to its author; do not the inven- 
lu- tions above - mentioned give us reaſon to 
iſſert, that God, in the operations of man, 
ch ever _ himſelf CHOP) a witneſs? 


ies Harris. 


ler 
21 1 8 
28. 1 — — Conclufion — 4 from the Diſcuſ- 
gu, fn theſe Opinions. Concluſion * the 
the 
ere AMI now having done with the Middle 
fs, Age, we venture to fay a word upon the 
1788 has i been 
eſe Aa in its turn A pre- 
to ſent age. nl ＋ is pur kerle but _ 
ere 15 not all; for every ms rig 
5 ſent, has been dee abuſe. 
re- have been repreſ: by their comtempo- 
ur⸗ raries not as bad, but degenerate; as 
; of inſerior to their predeceſſors both in morals 
ons and bodily powers. * 
ter- This is an opinion ſo receir- 
Jin ab ht Vie fin contre 2 when 
he would former times, calls them 
ks, finhy beter, as if the term, dre Mo” 
8 former of courſe. 
Hic genus ant iquum Teucri, pulcherrim 
the - | heroes, nat melioribus annis. —— 
ure . An. wi. 648. 
ie,” The fame is aſcribed by Homer | 
| fo UT es 1 ng oy ner OY 
und ſpeaks of thoſe heroes whom he had known 
1 2s in 2 youth, He relates ſome of their 
the Perithous, Dryas, Czneus, 'The- 
ber x and 23 alſo td the e Go 
ns exti the en- 
the * then lub being. * 
ten- | 
Wn, Tar div erat 25 ee 
1 © . 1. ; 
32 5 ich theſe 2 one 1 
"EY ot earthly race as men are no, 3 
bad As theſe heroes were ſup . to _ 
hoſe in ſtrength thoſe of the Trojan war, fo 
pa. were the heroes of that _— to exceed 
thoſe that came after, Henee, from the 
time of the Trojan war to that of Homer, 
. ve learn that human 2 925 was - por 
y be ed Thus he fam half. | 23 
ven; the ſame . : IT | 4 
able 5 . 1 5 
iple, . * n it 
3 Then a Pp 
que- Nr rod Thin Sm, 


not two | 
; As men.are now, but he mY ket 
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Virgil goes farther, and tells us, e 
E gat of his time (and Es 


choſen ones) could even carry the up 
which Turnus flung : 


Vix illud lecti bis ſex cervice 3 * 25 . 
We nunc hominum producit corpora ng * | 
Ille manu raptum trepida n in hoſtem 


En. * Het 
4 
Thus human firength, which i in Homer's * 
time was leſſened to half, in Virgil's time 5 
was leſſened to a twelfth. If ſtrength a 
bulk (as commonly happens) be pro 
tioned, what pygmies in. ſtature Lov gon h ** 
— of Virgil's time have been, when their 
— as he informs us, was 2 pY * 
| A man on ig es 2 
— (and not, — In the poet. 2 
twelve times) muſt at leaſt Fes been bes 5 
tween five and fix feet higher than Gh, 
were. "bo 
| Bur we all know the privilege claimed Bo 
by poets and painters. + Te 
It is in virtue nr" this privilege He. 
race, when he mentions the moral gene- 
racies of his contemporaries, aflerts/ thut <; ' 
« their fathers were worſe than theirgrand-, As. 
« fathers; that they were worſe than thei 
« fathers ; and that their children would TY ; 
« worſe than they were;“ deſcribing 4 5 


fewer, afterthe Santas three W 
ceſſions of degeneracy: A 85 
FEtas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores, mux daturous 
Progeniem vitioſiorum. 5 
; Hor. Od. L. in. & 4 I 2 


* 
We need only aſk, were this a fact, n 


wa N 


would the Romans have been, had they de- * 
generated e We 
generations more 


Yet Juvenal, ſubſequent to all this, f 
poſes a ſimilar progreſſion; a ak I 
and infamy, which was not complete 


pa 


own times. 
1 we learn, n | 
ther ; Ip, 
daneben e noſtris quod ee aids bn 
| Oo i Egidien gar, A. 'S 
, . e 8b * 
Is eren Juvenal, it ſeems, was milf Pe, 
en, bad as we muſt allow his rimes tha . 
been. Several centuries after, without . 
gard to Juvenal, the ſame dodtrine was in- . 
8. 3 5 
I When the Weſtern empire began to 
,ind Europe and e bag. 5 
barbarians, the calamiities then hapy 
* * were) naar 
2 1 £ 1 ; 6 F WT ; 


* 


4 8 diſhonoured, 


ELEGANT. 


4 


| Jed men, who. fele them, 10 i 
4 ren e 


5 "The enemies of Chriſtianity (for Pa- 
” _ ganiſm was not then extinct) abſurdly 


turned theſe calamities to the diſcredit of 


- 


- the Chriſtian religion, and ſaid, the times 


were ſo . becauſe the gods were 


| | the ancient worſhip neg- 
lefed, Orofius, a Chriſtian, did not deny 
the melancholy fats, but, to obviate an ob- 
JeRtion ſo diſhonourable to the true reli- 
> endeavours to prove from hiſto. 
tans, both ſacred and profane, that calami- 
ties of every ſort had exiſted in every 
as many tad — that exiled 


If Orofins has reaſoned right (and his 


_ work is an elaborate one) it $, that 


-  KGnce, are no more than natural declama- 


turally ariſing (let him live at any period 
from — ſuperior efficacy of — — 
* 4 nf e e 
There is a praiſe belonging to the 
| 5 * with this cenſure ; + 9 - 
ed from negatives, and beſt illuſtrated by 


tions incidental to man; declamations na- 


exam 


Tubus a declaimer might aſſert, (ſappoſ- 


Ang he hadawiſh, by exalting the eleventh 


& 
+ „ 


century, to debaſe the preſent) that * in 
the time of the Norman conqueror we 


had no routs, no ridottos, no Newmar- 


E kets, no candidates to bribe, no voters to 


* 


4 


4 


facts 7 That cannot be. Are we to ad- 
mit the concluſion ? That appears 


' © be bribed, &.“ and firing on negatives, 
a long as he thought proper. 


What then are we to do, when we hear 
panegyric?—Are. we to deny the 


not 
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| 4 1 
imported, without our conſent, from fo. 
« reign countries.” | 
Should the' ſame reaſonings be 


favour of times nearly as remote, —— other 


imputations of evil be brought, which 
ough well known now, did not then 
exiſt, we may ſtill retort that we are 10 
« longer now, as they were then, ſubject to 
« feudal oppreſſion; nor dragged to war, 
« as they were then, by the petty tyrant of 
3 e; nor involved in 
* ſcenes of bl as they were then, and 
« that for many years, during the uninte- 
80 . ephes and a 
« Ma ” . 7 fit 


Should the ſamedeclaimer paſs to a later 
period, and praiſe, after. the ſame manner, 
the reign of Henry the Second; we have 


then to retort, that we have now no Beck- 


« ets.” Should he proceed to Richard 
the Firſt, «that we have now no holy wars” 
to John Lackland, and his ſon Henry, 
« that we have now no barons wars” — 
and with regard to both of them, 4 that, 
though we enjoy at this ĩnſtant all the be- 
neſits of Ma Charta, we have not 
been compe 


to purchaſe them at the 
« price of our blood.” | 


A ſeries. of convulſions bring us, in a 
few years more, to the wars n the 
of York and Lancaſter==thence from 

the fall of the Lancaſter family to the ca- 
lamities of. the York family, and its final 
deſtruction in Richard the Thi ence 
to the oppteſſive period of his ayaricious 
ſucceſſor; and from him to the formidable 
reign of his relentleſs ſon, when neither the 
coronet, nor the mitre, nor even the crown, 
could protect their wearers; and when (to 
. theamazement of poſterity) thoſe, by whom 


Ante agreeable No method is left, but church authority was denied, and thoſe, by 
dio compare evils with evils; the evils of whom it was maintained, were dragged to. 
1666 with thoſe of 1780; and ſee whether to Smithfield, and burnt at one and 
the former age had not evils of its own, ſame take, ' © * 
© Juch as the t never experienced, be- The reign of his ſucceſſor was ſhort and 
* .,, Eauſe they do not now exiſt. | turpid, and ſoon followed by the gloony 


ESE. We may allow the evils of the preſent 


. 
= 
+ 


day to be real—we may even allow that 
a much larger number mi 


< = 
= 
* 


8 
- ” 
* 
7 


4 = $458 * 4 
We ma 
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. - 


4 


* 


| | 5 from us, and diſtributed 5 
fs % 4 from freemen, : 
our rights ſubmitted to unknown laws, 


* 


have been 


i then we may alledge evils, by 
Way of return, felt in thoſe days ſeverely, 
but now not felt at all. 1 0 


aſſert, „we have not now, as 
nor our pro- 
6. 

48 uetors; nor ourſelves, 
ebaſed into ſlaves ; nor 


* 
* 


one of woman. | 
We ſtop here, thinking we have inſtances 
enough. Thoſe, who hear any portion 
theſe times praiſed for the invidiou 
rpoſe above-mentioned, may anſwer b/ 
thus retorting the calamities and crime! 
which exiſted at the time praiſed, but which 
now exiſt' no more. A true eſtimate can 
never be formed, but in cotiſequence of 
ſuth x compariſon; for if we drop «ie 
laudable; arid alledge only the bad, or drop 
the bad, andalledge only the laudable, there 


is no , Whatever its real charaQer, bu 
72 8 age r 1 


, * 
v4 
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have often heard from 


whi 
much confidence, about certain profligate 
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may be made to paſs at pleaſure either for 
a one Or A One. 
fI may be permitted in this to 


add an obſervation, it ſhall be an obſerva- 
tion founded upon many years experience. 


I have often heard declamations againſt the 
preſent race of men; declamations againſt 
them, as if they were the worſt of animals; 
treacherous, falſe, ſelfiſh, envious, oppreſ- 
five, tyrannical, &c. &c. This (I fay) 1 
grave declaimers, 
2nd have heard the ſentiment delivered with 
a kind of oracular Yet I never 


| heard any foch dectatmer y (what woeld 


have been ſincere at leaſt, if it had been 


nothing more) I prove my aſſertion by 


an example, where I cannot err; I aſſert 
« myſelf to be the wretch I have been juſt 
« deſcribing,” . 

So far from this, it would be perha 
dangerous to aſk him, even in a gentle 
_ You have been talking, with 


beings—Are you certain, that you -your- 
Gif os pot ens <Fhs wander | 
I hope I may be for the fol- 
lowing anecdote, although compelled, in 
relating it, to make myſelf a party. 
Sitting once in my library with a 


friend, a worthy but melancholy man, I 


read him, out of a book, the following 
« 

© In our time it may be ſpoket more 
« truly than of old, that virtue is gone; the 
« charch is under foot; the clergy is in 


4 error; the devil reigneth, &c. &c. My 


friend interrupted me with a figh, and 
* ſaid, Alas! how true! How juif a pic- 


ture of the times -I aſked him, of what 


« times Of what times ! replied he with 
* emotion; can you ſuppoſe any other but 
N wn); erat were any bef 


dre ever ſo 


, fo yok ſo &c. ? Forgive me 
are 


« (faid I). for 
* am readin older than you ima- 
” ; the 3 was delivered about 


. * four hundred years „ Ee author Sir 


John , who in 1371.“ 
+ As man is by nature a focial animal, 
good-humour s an ingredient high 


£ to his character. It is the falt 
"which gives a ſeaſoning to the feaſt of life ; 


1 times 1 


1 4 4 
4 1 


to the univerſe, then they le 1 


* 
to ſombthing 


lancholy and moroſe character being chu 
inſenſibly formed, morals and piety fink of 
courſe; for what equals have we to love, 


or what ſuperior have we to revere; when 


we have no other objects left than thoſe of 
hatred or of terror? 3 
It ſhould ſeem then expedient, if we vn - 
lue our better principles, nay, if we value 
our own 
man —“ Say not thou, what is the cauſe 
that the former days were better thantheſe? 


ng is.” Eccl. vii. 10. ; 

hings preſent make impreſſions amaz- 
ingly ſuperior to things remote ; ſo that, ih» 
objects of every kind, we are eaſily miftak- 
en as to their comparative magnitude. 
Upon the canyaſs of the ſame picture a 
near ſparrow occupies the f 


tant eagle; a near mole-hill, that of a dif- 


1 
Wo, 


worſe, forthey lead to Atheiſm. The meg 


« 


* 
*. 
* 


happineſs, to withſtand ſuch 7 
It was ws wage : 


For thou doſt not inquire wiſely concera- 


of a dif- 


tant mountain. In the perpetration of 


crimes there are few perſons, I believe, who 
would not be more ſhocked at act 


ſeeing a fingle man aflaflinarc@ (eren . 
ing away the idea of perſonal danger) than 


they would be ſhocked in reading the mat. 


ſacre of Paris. 


The wiſe man, juff quoted, wiſhes to fave . 


us from theſe errots. He has already in- 
formed us—* The thing that hath Perk 
is that which ſhall be; and there is no new 
thing under the fun,” Is there any thin 

whereof it may be ſaid, See, this is new 

It bath been already of old time, which was 
before us.” He then ſubjoins the cauſe of 
this apparent novelty—* things paſt, when 
they return, appear new, if they are for- 

; and things preſent will appear 


{3 


Mou they too be forgotten, when they 5 


turn.“ r 

This fo of what is ſimilar in 
events which return (for in every return. 
ing event ſuch ſimilarity exiſts) is the for- 


gerfulyels of a mind pninitrafied and elk; 
a mind ignorant of that great, that pro- 


vidential circulation, which never ceaſes 


= 
- 


for a moment through, every part of the. 
4; 1 


* like that forgetfulneſs 
53 * * 15 not : 2 88 1 
.I once remember in a man af letters z 
. who r the concluſion of a long 
I, ah. Wi"? n to 


G ow 1 ſhall, bare 
ot” ure pay (Ol before; thatof +3 


_ 


* 7 
N 


10 reading my Qld books, and finding them 
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ver en the pain or rhaps any nation, ever 
© (cool we attain 1 05 LY to A4 knew, Marcus — was involved 
4 lation of the paſt to view during his whole life in buſineſs of, the laſt 
the | ſo that we may ſay, on the conſequence; ſometimes conſpiracies form- 
| Seth proſpects, with a becoming reſigna- ing, 1 he was obliged to diſſipate; 
what APO: rebate pron formidable wars ariſing at other times, 

when he was obliged 3 take the field, 


N. : Pet during none of theſe periods did he 

58 1 _ . forſake plaloſo hy, bur al pergüed in 
Tome, or new, Or ungen riſe ; : Ta Y 

+. F've ſeen em all ; have ſeen, and loug before meditation, and in committing his thoughts 

Ne > * myſelf revolv'd em in my mind. to writing, during moments, gained by 


A Nur,, eee e and cam- 


bens ebe sd if well founded, there Pans. 
is not only fortitude, but piety: Fortitude, If we deſctnd to later ages, and ſearch 
ü never finks, from a conſcious, in- our own country, we ſhall find Sir Thomas 
More, Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Walter Ra- 
; and Piety, which never reſiſts, by 7 , 0 * 
rg itt the Done Wil leigh, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Milton, 
Harris 


Algernon Sidney, Sir William Temple, and 
> 4 many others, to have been all of them emi- 


16. The Charader the Man By. dent in public life, and yet at the ſame 
1 fineſt often united 9 that time conſpicuous for their ſpeculations and 


| literature. If we look abroad, examples 

' of the volume ed TRIO: of like characters will occur in other — 

© _ Philoſophy, taking its name from the tries. Grotius, the poet, the critic, the 
 toye of wikjow, having for its end r, and the divine, was employed 


_ the inveſtigation. of truth, has an equal re- the court of Sweden as ambaſſador to 
gard both to practice and ſpeculation, in a3 N De Witt, that acute but un- 
| - muchas trothof every kind is fimilar and fortynate ſtateſman, that pattern of par- 
©  congenial. Hence we find that ſome of mony and political accompliſhments, Was 
+ © the" moſt Illuſtrzous actors upon the great an able mathematician, wrote upon the 
entre of the world have been engaged at Elements of Curves, and applied his alge- 
_ "ries in philoſophical ſpeculation. Per- bra with accuracy to the trade and com- 
cles, who governed Athens, was the diſci- merce of his country. 
8 2 of Anaxagoras; Epaminondas ſpent And fo much in defence of Philoſophy, 
youth in the 1 ſchool; Alex- againſt thoſe who may poſſibly undervalue 
Ander the Great had Ariſtotle for his pre- her, becauſe they have ſucceeded without 
bo. curd and Scipio made Polybius his her; thoſe I mean (and it muſt be confeft 
E and friend. Why need Imen- they are many) who, having ſpent their 
icero, or Cato, or Brutus? The ora- whole lives in what Milton calls the * buſy 
i * Wons, the les, and the philoſophical hum of men,” hat at quired to themſelves 
" borks of the! firſt, ſhew him ſufficiently habits of amazing efficacy, unafflſted by 
5 S in een 9 8 la- oy helps of ſcience and erudition. T0 — 
er was Cato for know the retired ſtudent may appear an awkw 
even ee wich buſineſs, that being, becauſe they. —— a juſt 
ke uſed to read pbiloſophy in the ſenate- to meaſure his merit, But let them recur 
'konſe, while the ſenate was "aſſembling; tothe bright exam before alledged ; 
- and as for the patriot Brutus, though hy let them remember that theſe were eminent 
| life was à continual ſeene of the moſt im- in their own way ; were men of action and 
t ations, he found time not only . buſineſs ; men of the world; and yet did 
o ſtudy, but to compoſe. a. Treatiſe upon they not 2 7 cultivate 9 


8 nay, were man rha 
„ 2s ' "When theſe were gove; and the Worſt of to 5 7 pete fey Maler 
tt:imes ſucceeded, Thraſca Pætus, and Hel- xacte op 


"ol Adios Pride were uit the ſame "Jas u farther It 
dern N e and r adarels of 2 
3 eee ae fer til of ty kd 
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* * has been diſtinguiſhed in either cha- 
racter, I mean in your public one, as well 


as in your private, Thoſe who know the 
hiſtory of our foreign tranſactions, know Aa 


the reputation that you acquired in Ger- 
many, by en un of the laſt im- 
portance : and thoſe who- are honoured 
with your nearer friendſhip, know that 
you can ſpeculate as well as act, and can 


2 your pen both with elegance and 


It may not perhaps be unentertainj g 
to your ' Lordſhiyf to ſee in what manher 


arranged his pupil's ideas, ſo that they 
might not cauſe confuſion, for want of 
accurate diſpoſition.” It may be thought 
alſo a fact worthy your notice, that he 
became acquainted with this method from 
the venerable Pythagoras, who, unleſs he 
drew it from remoter ſources, to us un- 
known, was, perhaps, himſelf its inventor 
and original teacher,  _ Harris. 
$ 217, The Progreſſions of Art diſguftful, 
a the Completion | * * 
Fables relate that Venus was wedded to 
Vulcan, the goddeſs of beauty to the god 
of deformity. The tale, as ſome explain 
it, gives a double repreſentation of art; 
Vulcan ſhewing-us the progeſſions of art, 
and Venus. the completions, - The pro- 
gs ſuch as the hewing of © ſtone, 
ri 


nding of colours, the fuſion of 


me theſe all of them are laborious, 
and many times diſguſtful; the comple- 
tions, ſuch as the temple, the e, the 
picture, the ſtatue, theſe all of them are 
uties, and juſtly call for admiration. 
Now if logic be one of thoſe arts, 
which help to improve human reaſon, it 
muſt neceſſarily be an art of the progreſ- 
five character; an art which, not ending 
— 1 * » ſomething far- 
. n peculations upon 
it, it ſhould appear dry rather Is. 
gant, ſevere, rather than pleaſing, let it 
pry by way of defence, that, though 
importance may be great, it partakes 
from its very nature (which cannot be 


changed more of the deformed 7 than F 


$4 8 
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. Having aofwered the objections uſually 
2. Adrefled to the right honourable Thomas 
7 _w 
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Hyde, chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 


* 


n 
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brought 
the particular ſpecies or kinds of — 
ſo wonderfully elevates the 


racter. HY 


Elegance, the moſt undoubted offspring 


n 
* 


2 
n = — 
againſt a permanent ſenſe of, 
beauty, let us now proceed to fingle opt”; 2 
nd begin with elegance of perſan, that 5 


94 
EY 


= 


and viſible image of fine taſte, the s 


ment it appears, is univerſally 
parts of 


* 


is yet utterly inexplicable, and retires 


The general opinion is, chat this mol 
conſpicuous 1 of * that is per- 
ceived and owledged by every body, 


admired: 

men diſagree about the other conſtituent” 
{Sec but they all unite with- — 

out heſitation to acknowledge the power * - 

- of elegance. | | 5 

the Preceptor of Alexander the Great 


> 
C: 


from our ſearch when we would diſcoret:. | 


what it is. Where ſhall I find the ſecret 


retreat of the graces, to explain to mw'- ' 


the ele 
in viſible colours, the 2. 
rying enchantment that h 

graceful perſon, yet leaves us for ever in 


agreeable ſuſpence and confuſion? I need 


e they dictate, and bo hay 
IG Va- 


overs round a2 


6 \ an 
. 


not ſeek for them, madam; the graces *_ 


are but emblems of the human mind, in 


its lovelieſt appearances; and while I y 


write for you, it is impoſlible 
ir influence. 


jet. of our p 


nt enquiry, may be de- 


e not to feel. 
Perſonal elegance, for that is the b. 
e 


med the image and reflection of the. 2 
be and beauty of the inviſible ſoul. 


eur and beauty in the ſoul itſelf are 


not objects of ſenſe ; colours cannot paint 


them, but they are united to ſentiments” 
that appear viſible z they beſtow a noble 


meaning and importance of attitude, and 


- 
: 
_ 


diffuſe inexpreſſible lovelineſs over the 2 


perſan. 


When two or more paſſions or ſemi- 2 
ments unite, they are not ſo readily di 


tinguiſhed, as if they had appeared ſepa - 
rate; however, it is eaſy to obferve, that * 


0 


the complacency and admiration we feel 


in the preſence of elegant perſons, i 
made up of 2 and affection; and 
that we are dilappointed when we ſee 


. 


ſuch perſons. act a baſe or indecent 


part. Theſe ſymptoms plainly ſhew, that 


perſonal elegance appears to us to be the 
— and Fefleftion of an elevated au 


beautiful mind. In ſome charafters, the _ 
grandeur of ſoul is predominant; in 


hom beauty is majeſtic and awful. 


Th. 3» 
Xz . 


racters, a loft aud attratting grace is m 


7 5 


My * | 2 ; 
_ conſpicuous: this latter Kind is more. 
43 0 . : Pleakirg, ; 

23 
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»B 


— cannot exiſt in either alone, 
wi a mixture of the 
without the beautiful, would be 


E 
2 ughty and diſpuſting ; and eaſy acceſſi- 
f ble bean f . 8 


| ty would. loſe the idea of elegance, 
and become an object of contempt. 
The grandeur and beauty 
charm us univerſally, who have all of us 
implanted in our boſoms, even in the 


- midſt of miſery, paſſions of high deſcent, 
-Immenſe ambition, and romantic hopes. 


You may conceive an impriſoned bird, 


. ; whoſe wild notes, prompted by the a 


_ elevation of the human geni 


* h 


proach of ſpring, gave her a con 
noti joy, althou 


ed 
ſhe has no diſtint 


aſſumes a no ir Matter, and the 


amazement, the ſure evidence 
of our dignity: 
catches fire by a train that lies within 
itſelf, and ex with conſcious pride 
and merit, like a generous youth over 
the images of his country's heroes. Of 
the ſoftened and engaging part of ele 
ance, I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak at 


and 'pled 


- 


Kb 1 | 
*Perſonal elegance or grace is a fugi- 
tive luſtre, that never ſettles in _—_ 
of the body, you ſee it glance and 


pear in the features and motions of a 


| on; it ſtrikes your view; it 

ines like an exhalation: but the moment 
vou follow it, the wandering flame va- 
niſhes, and immediately lights up in 
1 as well think 


bow. 


ſummer ſeaſon, to take the advantage of 


bef 
ſee the fields and woods that lay the 


5 2 before in obſcurity, attiring them- 


ves in beauty and verdure; you ſee a 


| profuſion of brilliants ſhining in the dew ; 


von ſee the fiream y 
ke Into its pure boſom; and you 


EGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE. * 


; for ma- 


of-the ſoul. 


notion of joy 
Idea of x7 — flights and fummer groves; . 
i wretched 


with 


i- and that fine languo 
formed of a mixture of ſtill joy and hope. 


\ 


— 


it be overcaſt with clouds, you ſee thoſe 
clonds ſtained by a bright red, bordered 
with gold or filver, that by the changes 
a volatile, and ready to vaniſh, 

ow various and beautiful are thoſe ap- 
pearances, which are not the fun; but the 
diſtant effects of it over different objects 
In like manner the ſoul flings inexpreſſi- 
ble charms over the human perſon, and 
actions; but then the cauſe is leſs known, 
becauſe the ſoul for ever ſhines behind a 


ſeries | 7550 * i ws 


You conceive why elegance is of a fu- 
gitive nature, and exiſts chiefly in mo- 
tion: as it is communicated by the prin- 


ciple of action that goverris the whole: 
- perſon, it is found over the whole body, 


and is fixed no where. The curious eye 
purſues the wandering 
beauty, which it ſees with ſurprize at 
every turn, but is never able to overtake. 
It is a waving flame, that, like the re- 


to be colle | 
plays overghe arms, the legs, the breaft, 
the neck, in ſhort the whole frame: 


but if grace has any fixed throne, it is in 

the face; the reſidence of the ſoul, where 

you think a thouſand times it is juſt iſſu- 
into vie. 

Elegance aſſumes to itſelf an empi 
equal to that of the ſoul; it rules and in- 
ſpires every part of the body, and makes 
uſe of all the human powers; but it par- 
ticularly takes the paſſions under its 
charge and direction, and turns them into 
a kind of artillery, with which it does in- 
finite execution. | | 
* — paſſions _— with 
t ces are 1 2 nature, 
particularly when it is heightened by a 
ſmall colouring of affection into feveetne/,, 
r which ſeems to 


Surprize, ſhame, and even grief and an- 


ger, have appeared 12 under pro- 


per reſtrictions; for be obſerved, 
that all exceſs is ſhocking and dilagree- 
_ and that _— 
ons appear to | w 
— tincture they caſt over the counte- 
nance is enfeebled and gentle. The paſ- 
ſions that are enemies to the graces are, 
impudence, affectation, ſtrong and han 


w 


9 


you i 
any one of them ſeparate from the reſt, 
called Jonſibility, which is requiſite in an 


elegant t; it chiefly reſides in 
the eye, which is indeed the ſeat of the 


" | p 

I have ſpoken of the paſſions only as 
they are ſubſervient to grace, which is 
the obje& of our preſent attention. The 
face is the mother - country, if I may call 
it ſo, or the habitation o graces and it 
viſits the other parts of the body only as 
diſtant provinces, with ſome little partia- 
lity to the neck, and the fine 
ſupports it; but the countenance is the 
very palace in which it-takes up its reſi- 
dence; it is there it _— 3 
rarious apartments: yon ſee it wra 
in cloaded maj > 
diſcover it about the lips hardly 
to a ſmile, and vaniſhing in. a moment, 
_ al = ee than ons 

the moſt engaging vicifſi- 

tudes, it Sy Feure — +. diſſolves 
in the eye. e 

You have, I ſuppoſe, all along ob- 
ſerved, that l am not ing of beauty, 
which depends on different principles, but 
of that elegance which is the fie of a 
delicate and awakened taſte, and in every 
kind of form is the enchantment that at- 
tracts and pleaſes univerſally, even with- 
out the aſſiſtance of any other charm ; 
whereas without it no degree of beauty is 
charming. You have undoubtedly | 
women lovely without much beauty, and 
handſome without being lovely; it is 
gracefulneſs cauſes this variation, and 
throws a luſtre over diſagreeable features, 
as the ſun paints a ſhowery cloud with 
the colours of the rainbow. | 

I before remarked, that the grace of 
every elegant perſon is varied agreeable 
to the character and diſpoſition of the 
perſon, it beautifies; I am ſenſible you 
readily conceive the reaſon. © Elegance is 
the: natural habit and image of the ſoul 
beaming forth in action; it muſt therefore 
he expreſſed by the peculi ir features, air, 
and diſpoſition of the perion; it muſt 
anſe from nature, and flow with eaſe and 
a. Propriety that diſtingaiſhes it. The 
imitation of any particular perſon, how- 


appear; but the unſtudied ele- 
gance of nature is acquired by the ex- 
ample and converſation of ſeveral elegam 
perions of different characters, which peo- 


fo * 
* 
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that 


jeſty upon the brow; you, 


ever” gracetul, is dangerous, leſt the af- 


tures, without knowing how, + © 
It is alſo becauſe elegance is the re- 


flection of the ſoul appearing in action, 
that good ſtatues, —ͤ—ͤ dra 
life, are laid before the 


that there is 
that does not 
robes which leave the whole perſon at 
liberty in its motions, and that give to the 
imagination the natural proportions and 
ſymmetry of the body, are always more 
becoming than ſuch as reſtrain any part of 
the body, or in which it is loſt or disfigur- 
ed. You may eaſily imagine how a pair 
of ſtays laced tightly about the Minerva 
we admired, would 'oppreſs the ſublime 
beauty of her. comportment and | 
Since -perſons of rank cannot chuſe their 
own dreſs, but muſt run along with the 
preſent faſhion, the ſecret of dreſſing 
gracefully muſt conſiſt in the ſlender va: 
riati@ns that. cannot be obſerved to deſert 


the faſhion, and yet approach nigher to 


the complexion and import of the coun- 
2 . : 
to whole y the greateſt 

ſible freedom, eaſe, and 3 | 
imagery I mean, that as a painter 
will ſhew the effe& of the muſcles that do 


not appear to the eye, ſo a perſon ſkilful 
* 


will diſplay the elegance of the 
form, though it be covered and out of 
view. As the taſte of dreſs approaches 


to perfection all art diſappears, and it 


ſeems the effect of negligence and inſtinc- 
tive inattention ; for this reaſon its beaus 
ties ariſe from the manner and general 
air rather than from the richneſs, which 
laſt, when it becomes too groſs and op. 
2 deſtroys the elegance. A 
inne and dre the 
infallible fign of bad taſte, that in this 
contraband manner endeayours to 
amends for the want of true ele E 


with a rick drefa, « I find, young man, 
| | \" "al, * 


in dreſs is therefore s | 


3 VE . 
* ; 


„ „ 
* * 


beautiful, you have made her fine.” 
© .Þ Harſh and violent motions are always 


Hd be, . hot being able to. paint ber 


unbecoming. Milton attributes the ſame _ 


ind of motion to his angels that the Hea- 
- thens did to their deities, , /iding with- 
ent fhep. It is impoſſible to preſerve the 
attradtions in a country dance that attend 
- .on' a minuet; as the ſtep quickens, the 
moſt delicate of the graces, retire. The 
 _ ule holds univerſally through all action, 
+ * , © whether quick or flow; it ſhould always 
._ * . partake of the ſame poliſhed and ſoftened 
motion, particularly in the tranſitions of 
- the countenance, the genius of the 
perſon ſcems to hover and reſide. py 
The degrees run very — upon the 
ſcale of elegance, and probably few have 
arrived near the higheſt pitch ; but it is 
certain, that the idea of ſurpriſing beauty, 
that was 16h var been 
' hardly conceived moderns: many 
df their ſtatues remain the objects of our 

- admiration, but wholly ſuperior to imita- 
tion ; their pictures, that have ſunk in the 
dreck of time, ap in the deſcriptions 
made of them to have equal imagination 
+ with the flatues; and their poetry abounds 
with the ſame ceieftial imagery. But 
what puts this matter out of doubt is, that 
their celebrated beauties were the models 
pf their artiſts, and it is known, tha the 
” + elcgancies of Thais and Phryne were 
copi the famous painters of Greece, 


to canvaſs and marble to 


aſttoniſn and charm diſtant age 
pPerſonal elegance, in which taſte aſ- 
ſumes the moſt conſpicuous and noble ap- 
pearance, confuſes us in our enquiries 
aſter it, by the quickneſs and variety of 
its changes, as well as by 2 complication 
dat is not eaſily unravelled, I defined 
it to be the image and teſlection of a great 

and beautiful foul; let us ſeparate the 

_ diffin& parts of this variety; when they 
appear aſunder you will find them per- 
. Kay familiar and intelligible. ; 
Tx firſt, and moſt reſpectable part, 
chat enters into the compoſition of ele. 


de is the lofty conſciouſneſs of wortb 
„Der virtue, which ſuſtains an habitual decen- — 
f n 


cy, and becoming pride. We 1 

5 . 

Aiſpla | nature approaching 

- eral, of the pleaſing paſſions. - It ſeems 

dlimcult to reconcile theſe two parts, and 
n fact it is ſo; but when they unite, then 
ey appear — ved and virgin 


* 
" 
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kindneſs, that is at at once noble and ſoſt, 


fir 
that may be won, but muſt be courted il fat: 
with delicacy. | * 
The thibd part of elegance is the ap- £101 
pearance of a poliſhed and tranquil habit gra 
of mind, that ſoftens the actions and emo- inte 
tions, and gives a covert proſpect of inno- Jet 
cence and undiſturbed repoſe. I will treat lem 
of chats ſeparate, and firſt of dignity of _ 
L | 0 
J obſerved, near the beginning of this end 
_ diſcourſe, in anſwer to an — * you de 
made, that the mind has always a taſte I ou 
ſor truth, for gratitude, for generoſity, MW er 
and gre —_ ſoul: 3 are == 
peculiarly fentiments, upon = 
the human ſpirie « dignity and worth not if fam 
to be found in any other animated being. inha 
However great and ſurpriſing the moſt MW 4 
glorious objects in nature be, the heaving MW tu 
e ve: phi ants qa Bene 
a ſoſtened luſtre over ight, che ſtarry pleat 
firmament, or the ſun itſelf; yet their MW fem 
beauty and grandeur inſtantly appear of and! 
an inferior kind, beyond all compariſon, I l! 
to this of the ſoul of man. Theſe ſenti- ved 
ments are-united under the general name ts for 
of virtue; and ſuch are the embelliſhments 2 
they — — —_ * N 1 
very poli iloſopher, ſays finely, ©] ; 
Virtue was to appear in l fa, all ant 
men would be enamoured of her.“ oy 
Virtue and truth are inſeparable, and .I“ 
take their flight together: A mind de. Na de 
void of truth is a frightful wreck; it is * 
like a great city in ruins, whoſe mouldering 
towers, juſt bring to the imagination the bK 
mirth and life that once were there, and is W 
now no more. Truth is the genius of a 


taſte, and enters int6 the eſſence of ſimple 
beauty, in wit, in writing, and throughout 
the fine arts. 4 . 
Generoſity covers almoſt all other de- 
fects, and raiſes a blaze around them in 
which they diſappear and are loſt : like 
ſovereign beauty, it makes. a ſhort cut to 
our affections; it wins our hearts without 
reſiſtance or delay, and unites all the world 
to favour and ſupport its deſigns. 
Grandeur of ſoul, fortitude, and a reſo - 
lation that haughtily ſtruggles with deſpair, 
neither yield to, nor terms 
with misfortunes ; which, through every 
ſituation, repoſes a noble confidence in 1t- 
ſelf, and has an immoveable view to future 
glory and honour, aſtoniſhes the world with 
admiration and delight. We, gs it were, 
lean forward with ſurpriſe and trembling 
Joy to behold the human ſoul collecting t 
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ſtrength, and aſſerting a right te ſuperior has altered their natures, and ſuddenly en- 
ted Ml fates. When you leave man out of your dued them with the powers of pleaſing, is 
account, and view the whole viſible crea- nothing more than an enlivened attention 
ap- don beſide, you indeed ſee ſeveral traces of to pleaſe, that has taken poſſeſſion of their 
\bit Ml grandeur and unſpeakable power, and the minds, and tinQured their actions. We 
mo- intermixture of a rich ſcenery of _— ought not to wonder that love is thus en- 
no. MW yet ſtill the whole appears to be but a ſo- chanting: its tender aſſiduity is but the 
reat lemn abſurdity, and to have a littleneſs and natural addreſs of the paſſion; politeneſs 
of I infignificancy. But when you reſtore man borrows the flattering form of affeQion, ' 
Aer and · put him at the head of it, and becomes agreeable by the appearance | 
this = with genius . hot F ef =. ror wh f 3 | of; Vas 
when you give him a on for . t pleaſes us appears beau - 
Fo boundleſs views that ſpread along through tiful. plates that is ſo engaging, 
ſiy eternity, and a fortitude that ſtruggles with gives an agreeableneſs to the whole per- 
are fate, and yields nor to misfortunes, then the fon, and creates a beauty that nature gave 
pon kies, the ocean, and the earth, take the not to the features; it ſubmits, it promiſes, it 
not amp of worth and dignity from the noble applauds in the countenance; the heart 
: inhabitant whoſe purpoſes they ſerve. lays itſelf in ſmiles at your feet, and a voice 
men A mind fraught wich the virtues is the that ia indylgeng and tender, is always 
TM natural ſoil of elegance. Unaffected truth, heard with pleaſure. <br IR 
1 generoſity, and grandeur of ſoul, for ever The laſt conſtituent part of elegance ies 
pleaſe and e : even when they break the 2 of a tranquil ſoul; that appears 
* from the common forms, and appear wild in ſoftening the actions and emotions, ant 
ir of aud unůmethodized by education, they are exhibits a retired proſpect of happineſs and. 
3 ſtill beautiful. On the contrary, as ſoon as innocence. $1943 ASE. Rh? 
enti. ve diſcover that outward elegance, which A calm of mind that is ſeen in graceful.” 
name i formed by the mode, to want truth, ge- eaſy action, and in the enfeeblement of our 
wents veroſtty, or grandeur: of ſoul, it inſtantly —— gives us an idea of the golden age, 
"A inks in our eſteem like counterfeit coin, when human nature, adorned with inno- 
«15 Naad we are ſenſible of a reluctant diſap- cence; and the peace that attends it, repoſed t! 
e all N beintment, like that of tha lover in the epi- in the arma of content. This ſerene pro- 
4 gram, who. became enamoured with ſpect 1 nature ws 5%. 
ang 4's voice and the ſoftneſs of her hand and although the content, whoſe image it 
3 in the dark, but was cured of his paſſion as is, be viſionary in this world, and we an- 
or ſoon as he had light to view her. not arrive at it, yet it is the point inima- 
cr Let us now paſs on to the moſt pleaſing gination we bave finally in view, in all the. 
de {put of elegance, an habirual diſplay of purſuits of life, and the native home for 
nd is the kind and gentle paſſions. -— © - Which we do not ceaſe to languiſh.. 7 
an" We are nati inclined to loye thoſe The ſentiment of tranquility 8 : 
-mole Ibo bear an affection to us;\.and we are ly beautifies. paſtoral poetry. The images 
* cm eee Gar id to of calm and happy 3 | 
noi Wor merit: by theſe w. oliteneſs ſhaded groves, in filent vales, and flumbers 
Je. cke us. Tue well bred al- by falling ſtreams, invite the poet to in- 
* in . in his behaviour infinuates a regard dulge his genius in rural ſcenes. The 
like to others, tempered: with reſpect. His at- mulic that lulls and compoſes the mind, ae 
"© o nion to pleaſe confeſſes plainly his Kind- the ſame time enchants it. The hue of + 
"oo . uo voa, and the high eſteem be. bolds this beauteous eaſe,/caſt over the human 
a en in. The affiduous prevention of our aQions and emotions, forms very delight- 
wor Pitbes, and that yielding Gyeetneſs com- ful part of elegance, and gives the other 
reſo. {= ance puts on for our fake, are irreſiſti- conſtituent parts an appearance of nature 
of , e and although we know this kind of and truth: for in a tranquil ſtate of mind. 
1 lttery-to be proftitute and habitual, yet undiſturbed by wants or frars, the views df 
Ho v not indifferent to us ; we receive it in men are generous and elevated. From ths 
BIT manner that ſhows how much it gratifies co of theſe fine parts, grandeur 
e 2. pf foul, Lomplacency, and caſe, ariſe hs 
14 with The defire of being agreeable, finds out enchantments of elegance; but the ap⸗ 


eartof being ſo without ſtudy or labour. 
Nuſlics who fall in love, grow- unuſually | os 


. 


pearance of the two laſt are oftener found g 


together | 3 
Wien we take a view of the ſeparatese 
3 ws nn 


— 


* 


forth the beauteous production. The vir- 


tues ſhould be cultivated early with ſacred a ſenſe of elegance is a ſenſe of dignity, of IM ben 
care. Good- nature, modeſty, affability, 


and a kind concern for others, ſhould be natural then to expect, that in the courſe refle 


labour as our firſt, language, by.only afſo- 


elegance by the want of good - nature, and beauty, ſays a philoſopher, is the queſtion 
n on; the want of of a blind * 12 : 


_  Kciouſnels of lofiy and generous ſentiments. to what Lhave to ſay, it is neceſſary u 


reaſon it is, that perſons of true and finiſh- yell un 


de glaces to commence Wits: on the No. ta come back to our Ae 
; 22 WEE ” W We 5 ſiemblay 
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Parts that conſtitute perſonal elegance, we firength of the petits talents of mimicry df 
immeduately-know the ſeeds that are proper and the, briſk tartneſs that ill-nature —4 ob. 
to be cheriſhed in the infant mind, to bring fails to ſupply. #7 


From what I have ſaid it appears, that we 2 
virtue, and innocence, united. Is it not I dea 


carefully inculcated; and an eaſy uncon - of a liberal education, men ſhould cultivate Por 
ſtrained dominion acquired by habit over the generous qualities they approve and af- . = 
the paſſions, -.. A mind thus finely prepared, ſume? But inſtead of them, men only aim 
is Capable of the higheſt luſtre of elegance; at the appearances, which require no ſelf. than 
Which is ir dete, bees = with as little denial ;, and thus, without acquiring the Wee 
| virtues, they ſacrifice their honeſty and ſin- the e 
ciating with graceful people. of different cerity: whence it comes to paſs, that there ples 
characters, from whom an habitual grace- is often the leaſt virtue, where there is the It is 
fulneſs will be acquired, that will bear the greateſt appearance of it; and that the po- of th 
natural unaffected ſtamp of our own minds; ed part of mankind only arrive at the | 
in ſhort, it will be our on character and fabtile corruption, of uniting vice with the and 


genius ripped. of its native xudeneſs, and dreſs and complexion of virtue. face, 
enriched th beauty and attraction. [ have = on perſonal elegance, be- 7 
Nature, that beſtows her favours with - cauſe the ideas and principles.in this part mls 
ont reſpect of perſons, often denies to the of good taſte are more familiar to you. W 2c 


great the capacity of diſtinguiſhed ele- We may then take them for a foundation, pre 
e, and. flings it away in obſcure vil- in our future obſervations, fince the ſame 97 
You ſometimes ſee it at a country principles of eaſy grace and ſimple gra- 47! 


fair * an amiableneſs over a ſun · burnt deur, will animate our ideas with an un- J. is 
giel, b 


the light of the moon through a ſtudied propriety, and enlighten our judg - auf 


miſt; but ſuch, madam, is the neceſſity of ments in beauty, in literature, in ſculpture, and t 


itual elegance acquired by education painting, and the other departments "nay featu! 


and n a were born 'taſtec, : 4. a e 

is ow claſs, you c DO-Mmore,- 1 i to nt EX. 

aa the Fane Lamba 2x the may-pole, .. 5 219+ On, Perſonal Prong: | 1 
and the obje&.of ihe hope and jealouly of _ I ſhall bur lightly touch on our taſted 4d 4 
a few „ ßperſonal beauty, becauſe it requires no di 1 
.. People are rendered totally incapable of rections to bü known. To aſk what is 


= man. | I ſhall therefore only 
modeſty and ity z and by a want of make a few reſlections on this head, that 


"The abſence of theſe vative charms is ge- make ſome obſeryations on plij ſiognomj foun 
nerally ſupplied by a briſt ſtupidity, an in- There is an obvious relation between tit only 
pudence unconſcious of defect, a caſt of mind and the turn of the features, ſo vill the et 


| malice, and an uncommon tendency to ri- known by inſtinct, that every one is mor 


dicule; as if nature had given theſe her or leſs expert at reading the countenanct tal 
\hep-children an inſtinctive intelligence, We lock as well as ſpeak our minds; 1 vit © 
Ka they can riſe out of contempt onl by amonglt people of little experie ce, ti * 
the depreſſion of others. Fot the ſame look 1s generally moſt ſincere. | This i 

Tertiood, that it is become a pan 


ed taſte ſeldom-atie& ridicule, becauſe they education to learn to diſguiſe the cour 4. 
ate conſcious of their own ſupe rior merit. nance, which yet requires à habit frat an 
| Pride is the cauſe of ridicule in the one, as carly youth, and the continual ractice ( lureb 
it i; of candour in the other; but the ef- e's panned to deceive an intelligent et poſitic 
flects differ as the ſtudied parade of pover- . The natural virtues and vicesnot only l. refoly, 
ty does from the negligent grandeur af their places in the aſpect, even acquinl nec. 
_ riches, You willjee nothing more com- habits that much affect the mind ſettle 3: yy. al 
won in the world, zban ſor people, who by contemplation, in len th of time, git Web 

ſtupidity and inſenſibility are incapable of a caft of thought on the countenar ce. dard; 
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aſſemblage called beauty, is the image of 
noble ſentiments and amiable paſſions in 
the face ; but ſo blended and confuſed that 
we are not able to ſeparate and diſtinguiſh 
them. The mind has a ſenſibility, and 
clear knowledge, in many inſtances without 
reflection, or even the power of reaſoning 
upon its own perceptions. We can no 
more account for the relation between the 
paſſions of the mind and a ſet of features, 
than we can account for the relation be- 
tween the ſounds of muſic and the paſſions ; 
the eye is judge of the one without princi- 
ples or rules, as the ear is of the other. 
It is impoſſible you ſhould not take notice 
of the remarkable difference of beauty in 
the ſame face, in a good and in ill humour: 
and if the gentle paſſions, in an indifferent 
face, do not change it to perfect beauty, it 
is becauſe nature did not originally model 
the features to the juſt and familiar expreſ- 
ſion of thoſe paſſious, and the genuine ex- 
preſſions of nature can never be wholly ob- 
literated. But it is neceſſary to oblerve, 
that the engaging import that forms beau- 
ty, is often the ſymbol of paſſions that, al- 
though pleafing, are dangerous to virtue; 
and that a firmneſs of mind, whoſe caſt of 
feature is much le% pleaſing, is more fa- 
vourable to virtue. From the affinity be- 
tween beauty and the paſſions it muſt, fol- 
low, that beauty is relative, that is, a ſenſe 
of human beauty is edyfined to our ſpecies ; 
and alſo, as far as We have power over the 
paſſions, we are able to improve the; face, 
and tranſplant charms into it; both of 
which oblervatious have been often made. 
From the various principles of beauty, and 
the agreeable. combinations, of which the 
face gives intelligence, ſprings that variety 
found in the ſtyle of beauty, e 
_ Complexion is a kind of beanty that is 
only pl by aſſociation. The brown, © 
the fair, the black, are not any of them ori- 
ginal beauty ; but when the complexion is 
united in one picture on the imagination, 
with the aſſemblage that forms the image of 
the tender paſſions, with gentle ſmiles, and 
kind endearments,it is then inſeparable from 
dur idea of beauty, and forms a 
From the ſame cauſe, a national jet of fea- 
tures appear amiable to the inhabitants, who 
have been accuſtomed to ſee the amiable diſ- 
pohtions through them. This obſervation 
reſolves a difficulty, that often occurs in the 
refletions of men on our preſent, ſubject. 
We all ſpeak of beauty as if it were ac- 
knowledged and ſettled by a public ſtan- 
dard; yet we find, in fact, that people, in 
placing their affections, often have little re- 


part of it. 


ard to the common notions of beauty. 
The truth is, complexion and form being 


the charms that are viſible and conſpicuous, 


the common ſtandard of beauty is gene- 
rally reſtrained to thoſe general attractions: 
but fince perſonal grace and the engazin 
paſtors, ugh they cannot be delineated, * 
ave a more univerſal and uniform power, 
it is no wonder people, in reſigning their 
hearts, ſo often contradict the common re- 


ceived ſtandard. Serena ys as the en- 


gaging paſſions and the addreſs are diſeo - 
vered in converſation, the tender attach- 
ments of people are generally fixed by an 
eee of ſentiment, and ſeldom by a 
tranſient view, except ia romances and no- 

vels, It is further to be obſerved, that 
when once the affections are fixed; a new: 
face with a higher degree of beauty will 
not always have.a higher degree of power 
to remove them, becaule our allections ariſe 
from a ſource within ourſelves, as well as 
from external beauty; and when the ten- 
der paſſion is attached by a particular ob- 
ject, the imagination ſurrounds that object 
with a thouſand ideal embelliſhments that 
exiſt only in the mind of the lover. 


The hiſtory of the ſhort life of beauty 


may be collected from what I have ſaid. In 


youth that borders on infancy, the paſſions 
are in a ſtate of vegetation, they only ap- 
pear in full bloom in maturity; for Which 
reaſon the beauty of youth is no more than 
the dawn and promiſe of future beauty. 
The features, as we grow into years, gra- 
dually form along with the mind: different 
ſenſibilities gather into the countenance, 
and become 2 there, as colours mount 
in a tulip, and enrich it, When the ele- 
quent force and delicacy of ſentiment has 
continued ſome little time, age begins to 
ſtiffen the features, and deſtroy the engag- 
ing variety and vivacity of the counte. 
nance, the eye gradually loſes ity fire, and 


is no longer the mirror of the agreeable 


paſſions, Finally, old age furrows the face 
with wrinkles, as a barbarous conquerar 
overturns a City from the foundation, and 
tranſitory beauty is extinguſhet. 
Beauty and elegance are nearly related, 
their difference conſiſts in this, that ele- 
zance is the image of the mind diſplayed, - 

motion and deportment z beauty is an 
mage of the mind in the countenance and 


form; conſequently beauty is of a more : ; 
fixed nature, and owes leſs to art and 


habit. Ng EY r 
When I ſpeak of beauty, it is not wholly 
out of my way to make a fingularobſeroa- 
tion on the tender paſſion in our ſpecies, 
Ll 2 Innocent 


. 
* 


powers and en 


cduiiappoĩntment when we arrive at t 


| ſentations, and 


516 
Innocent and virtuous love eaſts a beaute- 
ous hue over human nature; it quickens 
ard ſtrengthens our admiration of virtue, 
and our deteſtatien of vice; it opens our 
eyes to cur imperfettiors, and gives us a 
palde in excelling; it inſpires us with heroic 

timents, generoſity, a contempt of life, 
a” boldneſs for enterprize, ity, and 
purity of ſentiment, It takes a fimilitude 
to devotion, and almoſt deifies the object 
of paſſion. People whoſe breaſts are dulled 
with vice, or ſtupified by nature, call this 


paſſion romantic love; but when it was the 


mode,it was the diagnoſtic of a virtuous age. 
Theſe ſymptoms of heroiſm ſpring from 
an obſcure principle, that in a ncble mind 
unites itſelf with every paſſionate view in 
life; chis nameleſs principle is diſtinguiſh- 
ed by endowing Fam as with extraordinary 
ufiaſm in the purſuit of 
their favourite wiſhes, and by uguſ and 
point 

where our wiſhes ſeem to be compleated. 
It has made great conquerors deſpiſe dan- 
rs and death in their way to victory, and 
KT hr wha they had no more to 
conquer. . Uper . 
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2 8 


From external beauty we come to 
the charms of converſation and writing. 
Words, by repreſenting ideas, become 
the picture of our thoug 
nicate the 
But they are not only the 
ideas, they exhibit the very image 


reateſt fidelity. 
ſigns of ſenſible 
and 


diſtinguiſhing likeneſs of the mind that Br 
41 5 


em. 


Converſation does not require the ſame 


in oratory 
—— 825 effects be milder in converſa- 


Bon, yet they are very ſenſible; they 


agnate the ſoul a variety of gentle 
charm that makes the moſt triſſing ſubjects 


n7aging. | This fine expreſſion, which i:. 
28 SOM | 7 6 1 E 
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and commu- 


* powerfully b 


to form that ſweet 


not learned, is not ſo much takem notice of 
as it deſerves, becauſe it is much ſuper- 
ſeded by the uſe of artificial and acquired 
language. The modern ſyſtem of philo- 
ſophy has alſo concurred to ſhut it out 
from our reflections. | 4 
It is in converſation people put on all 
their graces, and appear in the luſtre of 
ood-breeding.” It is certain, good- 
eeding, that ſets ſo great a diſtinction 
between individuals of the ſame ſpecies, 
creates nothing new (I mean a good edu- 
cation) but only drawsforth into proſpet, 
with ſkill and addreſs, the agreeable dil. 
poſitions and ſentiments that lay latent in 
the mind. You may call . 
artificial; but it is like the art of a gar. 
dener, under whoſe hand a barren tree 
puts forth its own bloom, and is enriched 
with its ſpecifis fruit. It is ſcarce poſſible 
to conceive any ſcene ſo truly agreeable, 
as an aſſembly of people elaborately edu- 
cated, who aſſume a Qer ſuperior to 
ordinary life, and ſupport it with eaſe and 
familiarity. ON 
The heart is won in converſation by its 
own ns. Its pride, its grandeur, it; 
affections, lay it open to the enchantment 
of an infinuating addreſs. Flattery is a 
groſs charm, but who is proof againſt a 
gentleand yielding diſpoſition, that infers 
your ſuperionty with, a delicacy fo fine, 
that you cannot ſee the lines of which it is 
compoſed ? Generofity, difintereſtedneſ(;, 
a noble love of truth that will not deceive, 
a feeling of the diſtreſſes of others, and 
eatneis of ſoul, inſpire us with admira- 
tion along with love, and take our affec- 
tions as it were by ſtorm ; but, above all, 
we afe ſeduced by a view of the tender 


50s and affectionate paſſions ; they carry a ſoſt 


infection, and the heart is betrayed to them 
by its own forces. If we are to judge from 
ſymptoms, the ſoul that engages us ſo 
its reflected glances, is an 
object of infinite beauty. Iobſerved before, 
that the modulations of the human voice 
that expreſs the ſou], move us powerfully; 
and indeed we are affected by the natural 
emotions of the mind expreſſed in the 
ſimpleſt language: in ſhort, the happy art, 
that, in converſation and the intercourſe of 
life, lays hold upon our affeRions, is but 
a juſt addreſs to the engaging paſſions in 
the human breaſt, But this 1y1en power, 
like beauty, is the gift of nature. 
_ Soſt-pleaſing ſpeech and graceful outward ſhow, 
Vo 5 ks them, but the gods beſtow. 
| „ re 
PRE 90 p 


KI 
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From the various combinations of the 
ſeveral endearing paſſions and lofty ſenti- 
ments, ariſe the variety of pleaſing cha- 
rafters that beautify human ſociety. 
There is a different ſource of pleaſure 
in converſation from what I have ſpoken 
of, called wit; which diverts the world 
ſo much, that I cannot venture to omit it, 
although delicacy and a refined taſte heſi- 
tate a little, and will not allow its value to 
be equal to its currency. Wit deals largely 
in alluſion and whim ſimilitudes; its 
countenance is always donble, and it 
unites the true and the fantaſtic by a nice 
gradation of colouring that cannot be 
panes. You obſerve that I am only 
peaking of the ready wit of converſa- 
tion. * Y 
Wit is preperly called in to ſupport a 
converſation where the heart 2 
tions are not concerned; and its proper 
buſineſs is to relieve the mind from ſoli- 
tary inattention, where there is no room 
to move it by paſſion; the mind's eye, 
when diſengaged, is diverted by being fixed 
upon à vapour, that dances, as it were, 
en the ſurface of the imagination, and 
continually alters its. aſpect: the motley 
image, whoſe comic we had only 
time to ſurvey, is too .unimportant to be 
attentively conſidered, and luckily vaniſhes 
before we can view it on every fide. 
Shallow folks expect that thoſe who di- 
verted them in converſation, and made 
happy ben mots, ought to write well; and 
imagine that themſelves were made 


to laugh by the force of genius: but th 


are generally diſappointed when they ſee 
the admired 8 «myrrh upon paper. 
The truth is, the frivolous turn and habit 
of a comic companion, is almoſt diame- 
tically oppoſite to true genius, whoſe 
natural exerciſe- is deep and flow-paced 
reflection. You may as well expect that 
a man ſhould, like Cæſar, form conſiſtent 
ſchemes for ſubduing the world, and em- 
ploy the principal part of his time in 
catching flies. I have often heard — — 
expreſs a ſurpriſe, that Swift and Addiſon, 
the two greateſt maſters of humour of the 
age, were eaſily put out of countenance, 
as if pun, mimicry, or repartee, were the 
otspring of genius. | 
hatever ſimilitude may be between 
humour in writing, and humour in con- 
verſation, are ly found to re- 


dar n —_ Humour oh = 
ag is the offsprin reflection, 1s 
rn 


ee rouches and 


wy 
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: flings 


in its 


.cretion, or malice, while at the ſame time 


nute genius, incapable of thinking. 


expreſſions to be intelligible to the heart. 


even the 


me paſons put on new a and = 
1 2 


the negligent air of nature; whereas, wit 
in converſation is an enemy to reflection, 
and glows brighteſt when the imagination 
off che thou: ht the moment ut ariſes, .. 
enuine new- born drefs, Men a 
little elevated by liquor, ſeem to have a 
peculiar facility at ſtriking out the capri- 
ci us and fantaſtic images that raiſe our 
mirth; in fact, what we generally admire 
in ſallies. of wit, is the nicety with which 
they touch upon the verge of folly, indiſ- 


they preſerve thought, ſubtlety, and good- 
humour; and what we laugh at is the mot- ' 
ley appearance, whoſe whimſical conſiſt- 
ency we cannot account for, _ | 
eople are pleaſed at wit for the ſame 
reaſon that they are fond of diverſion of 
any kind, not for the worth of the thing, _ 
but becauſe the mind is not able to bear 
an intenſe train of thinking; and yet the 
ceaſing of thought is inſufferable, or rather 
impoſſible. In ſuch an uneaſy dilemma, 
the unſteady excurſions of wit give the 
mind its natural action, without fatigue, 
and relieve it delightfully, by employing 
the imagination without requiring any re- 
flection. Thoſe who have an eternal 
petite for wit, like thoſe who are ever in 
queſt of diverſion, betray a frivolous mi- 


Uber. 
„ . een OF MG 


There are few who have not felt the 
charms of muſic, and acknowledged its 


It is a language of delightful ſenſations, 
that is far more eloquent than words: it 
breathes to the ear the cleareſt intima- - 
tions; but how it was learned, to what 
origin we owe it, or what is the meaning 
jg a of irs moſt affecting ſtrains, we 
know not. _ - - 8 
We feel plainly that muſic touches and 
gently agitates the agreeable and ſublime 
paſſions ; that it wraps us in melancholy, 
and elevates in joy; that it diſſolves 
inflames ; that it melts us in , 
and rouſes to rage: but ts ſtrokes are ſo 
fine and delicate, that, like a tragedy, 
paſſions that are wounded pleaſe ; 
its ſorrows are charming, and its ra 
heroic and delightful ; as people feel | 
particular ons with different degrees 
of force, their taſte of harmony mult pro- 
portionably, vary. Muſic then'ts a lan- 
ge dir to the paſſions; but the 


come 


* 


- 


>come an object of knowledge. 
ddcwy beauty the mind attempts, with 


become pleaſing in harmony: let me 
add, alfo, that it awakens ſome paſſions 
which we perceive not in ordinary life. 


Particularly the moſt elevated ſenſation of 
muſic ariſes from a confuſed perceptionof 


ideal or viſionary beauty and rapture, 


Which is ſofficiently percervable to fire the 


imagination, but-not clear 3 
is ha- 


a linguiſhing curioſity, to collect into 2 
diſtin oben of view and comprehen- 
ſion; but it ſinks and eſcapes, like the 
diſſolving ideas of a delightful dream, 


| that are neither within the reach of the 
memory, nor yet totally fled. The no- 
" bleft charm of muſic then, though real 


and affecting, ſeems too confuſed and 


fluid to be collected into a diſtinct idea. 
- Harmony, is always underſtood by the 


crowd, and almoſt always miſtaken by mu- 
ficians; who are, with hardly any excep- 
tion, ſervile followers of the taſte of mode, 


and who having expended much time and 


: pains on the mechanic and practical part, 


Rs, y a ſtreſs on the dexterities of hand, 
1 


ich yet have no real value, but as they 


ſerve to produce thoſe collections of ſound 
that move the paſſions, The preſent Ita- 


lian taſte for muſic is exactly correſpon- 
dent to the taſte of tragi- comedy, that 
about a century ago gained ground upon 


the ſtage. The muſicians of the preſent 


day are charmed at the union they form 
beiween the graveand the fantaſtic, and at 
the ſurpriſing tranſitions they make between 
extremes, while every hearer who has the 
leaſt remainder of the taſte of nature left, 
is ſhocked at the ſtrange jargon. If the 


\ © ame taſte ſhould prevail in painting, we 


- muſt ſoon expect to ſee the woman's head, 


aà horſe's body, and a fiſh's tail, united 
by ſoft gradations, greatly admired at 
our public exhibitions. Muſical gentle. 
men ſhould take particular care to preſerve 
in its full vigour and ſenſibility their ori- 
taſte, which alone feels and 


© ginal na 
' diſcovers the true beauty of muſic. - 


If Milton, Shakeſpeare, or Dryden, | 
had been born with the ſame Monk ows: 


4 


had paſſed through the practica 
without gorrupti 


"without corrupting ans natural taſ or 

_ blending with it prepoſſeſſion in favour * 

of the Nights and dexterities of hand, then 

would their notes be tuned to paſſions and 

to ſentiments as natural and expreſſive as 
e tones and modulations of the voice in 


courſe, The muſic and te thought 


7 


5 1 for muſic as for poetry, and 
: part 


"his colours, and the flat ſurface on whic 
dhe painter is at liberty to raiſe his magi 
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would not make different expreſſions: objeE 
the hearers would only think impetuouſiy; ment. 
and the effect of the muſic would be w pofiti 
ive the ideas a tumultuous violence and if ben 
ivine impulſe upon the mind. Any per- or 
ſon converſant with the claſſie poets, ſer, . 
inſtantly that the paſſionate power of muſic I et ** 
I ſpeak of, was perfectly unde rſtood and MW ne Þ 
practiſed by the ancients; that the muſe lerab 
of the Greeks always ſung, and their ſong 
was the echo of the ſubject, which ſwelled work 
their poetry into enthuſiaſm and rapture, | Sc 
An enquiry into the nature and merits of am 
the ancient muſic, and a eompariſcſiſ juline 
thereof with modern compoſition, by ] fon: 
rſon of poetic genius and an admirer offi {ublu 


ny, who is free from the ſhackles «f Pain 


practice, and the prejudices of the mode, *PP* 
aided by the countenance of a few men e Poet. 
rank, of elevated and true taſte, wou on 
probably lay the preſent half-Gothic mode of ea 
of muſic in ruins, like thoſe towers 0 
whoſe little laboured ornaments it is at ſuece 
exact picture, and reſtore the Grecian actio 
taſte of paſſionate harmony once more, pallic 
to the delight and wonder 'of mankind, them 
But as from the diſpoſition of things, and cond 
the force of faſhion, we cannot hope in 
our time to reſcue the ſacred lyre, and ſeeffff Torn 
it put into the hands of men of genius, hides 
can only recall you to your own natur ſenti 
feeling of harmony, a 
that its emotions are not found in the . — 
boured, fantaſtic, and ſurpriſing compoi- * 
tions that form the modern ſtyle of muſc MW <P" 
but you meet them in ſome few piece obje 
that are the growth of wild unvitiate! ſtant 
taſte: you diſcover them in the ſwelling e 
: ſounds that wrap us in imaginary gra 2? | 
:deur ; in thoſe plaintive notes that mah 
us in love with woe; in the tones Pn 
utter the lover's ſighs, and "fluctuate tj bat 
| breaſt with gentle pain; in the nob due 
ſtrokes that coil up ng 


obſerve to yo 1 


courage 'and fu 


of the ſoul, or that lull it in confuſed bave 
- viſions of joy: in ſhort, in thoſe affeQingiſh © 
ſtrains that find their way to the inna dt 
receſſes of the her: Pl 
Untwiſting all the chains that tte i this 
Tne hidden ſoul of harmony, MT Tos, 1 
ar's $8. . TL Uſher. | 
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5 222. On Sculpture and Painting. Kong 
Sculpture and painting have their ſta" ; | 
dard in nature; and their principles diff 1 
only according to the differ t material a; 
- made uſe of in theſe arts; e variety ( 
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objects, give him a vaſt ſcope for orna - 
ment, variety, harmony of parts, and op- 
poſition, to pleaſe the mind, and divert it 
from too ſtrict an examination. The ſculp- 
tor being ſo much confined, has nothing to 
move with but beauty, paſſion, and force 
of attitude; ſculpture therefore admits of 
no mediocrity ; its works are either into- 
lerable, or very fine. - In Greece, the 
finiſhing of a ſingle ſtatue was often the 
work of many years. 

* Sculpture and painting take their merit 
from the ſame ſpirit_that Joy does; a 
juſtneſs, a grandeur, and force of expreſ- 
ſion: and their principal objects are, the 
ſublime, the beautiful, and the paſſionate. 
Painting, on account of its great latitude, 
approaches alſo very _ to the . of 

try ; in general their principles va 
baly — to — — materials 
1 ; behis of cakinga Gries of 
oetry is capable o a ſeries o 

ſucceſſive facts, which peta a whole 
action from the beginning. It puts the 
paſhons in motion gradually, and winds 


them up by ſucceſſive efforts, that all 


conduce ta the intended effect; the mind 
could never be agitated ſo violently, if the 
ſtorm had not come on by degrees: be- 
fides, language, by its capacity of repre- 
ſenting thoughts, of forming commu- 
nication of mind with mind, and deſcrib- 
ing emotions, takes in ſeveral great, awful, 
and paſſionate ideas that colours cannot 
repreſent; but the painter 1s confined to 
objects of vigon, or to one point or in- 
ſtant of time: and is not to bring into 
view any events which did not, or at leaſt 
might riot happen, at one and the ſame 
inane, The chief art of the hiſtory- 
painter, is to hit upon a point of time, 
that unites the whole ſueceſſive action in 
one view, and ſtrikes out the emotion you 


are deſirous of railing. Some painters 


have had the er of ' preſerving the 
traces of a receding paſſion, or the mixed 
diſlurbed emotions of the — 5 
impairing the principal on. The 
Medea of — was a miracle of 
this kind; her wild love, her rage, and 


her maternal pity. were all poured forth 


to the eye, in one portrait. From this 
mixture of —— which is in nature, 
the {3 appeared dreadfully affect - 


deügn in painting, that one principal 
igure-appear eminently in view, and 


U the-xeſt. be ſubordinats to it; that is, 


& 


4 


* 
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air of reality and nature. 


the paſſion or attention of that principal 
object ſhould give a caſt to the Whole 
piece: for inſtance, if it be a wreſtler, or 
a courſer in the race, the whole ſcene 
ſhould not only be active, but the at- 
tentions and paſſions of the reſt of the 
figures ſhould all be directed by that 
object. If it be a fiſherman over the 
ſtream, the whole ſcene muſt be filent and 
meditative; if ruins, a bridge. or waterfall, 
even the living perſons mutt be ſubordi- 
nate, and the traveller ſhould gaze and 
look back with wonder. This ſtrict union 
and concord is rather more neceſſary in 
painting than in poetry: the reaſon is, 
painting 1s 'almoſt palpably a deception, 
and requires the utmoſt ſkill in ſelecting a 
vicinity of probable ideas, to give it the 
For this reaſon 
alſo nothing firange, wondertul, or ſhock- 
ing to credulity, ought to be admitted in 
paintings that are defigned after real life. 
The principal art of the landſcape- 
painter lies in ſelecting thoſe objects of 
view that are beautiful or great, provided 
there be a propriety and a juſt nezghbour- 
hood preſerved in the aſſemblage, along 
with a careleſs diſtribution that ſolicits 
your eye to the principal object where it 
reſts; in giving ſuch a glance or contuſed 
view of thoſe * retite out of proſpect, 
as to raiſe cutiofity, and create in the 
imagination affecting ideas that do not ap- 
pear; and in beſtowing as much life and 
action as poſſible, without overcharging the 
piece. A landſcape is enlivened by put- 
ting the animated figures into action; by 


flinging over it the chearful aſpe& which + - / 


the ſun beſtows, either by a proper diſpo- 
ſition of ſhade, or by the appearances that 
beautify his riſing or ſetting; and by a 
judicious proſpe& of water, which always 
conveys the ideas of motion: a few diſhe- 


velled clouds have the fame effect, but a 


with ſomewhat leſs vivacity. ; | 
The excellence of portrait-painting and 
ſculpture ſprings from the ſame principles 
that affect us in life; they are not the per- 
ſons who perform at a comedy or tragedy 
wie go to ſee with ſo much pleaſure, but the 
— 2 and emotions they diſplay: in like 
manner, the value of ſtatues and pictures 
riſes in proportion to the ſtrength and 
clearneſs of the ex u of the 


Waben 
and tothe peculiar and Angie ait 
of character. Great painters almolt al- 
ways chuſe a ſine face to exhibit 2. 
dons in, If you recolleQt what 1 faid' on 
way 


. vill eaſily conceive the 
LI 4 ; f 


why the agreeable paſſions are moſt lively 
in a beautiful face _—_ is the natural 
vehicle of the agreeable paſſions. For the 
ſame reaſon the tempeſtuous paffions ap- 
pear ſtrongeſt in a fine face; it ſuffers the 
. moſt violent derangement by them. To 
which we may add, upon the ſame princi- 
ple, that dignity or courage cannot be mix- 
ed in a very ill-favoured countenance ; and 
2 the painter after exerting his whole 
Acill, finds in their ſtead pride and terror. 
Theſe oblervations, which have been often 
made, ſerve to illuſtrate our thoughts on 
beauty. Beſides the ftri propriety of na- 
fore, ſculpture and figure-painting is a 
kind of deſcription, which, like „ is 
under the direction of genius; that, while 
it preſerves nature, ſometimes, in a fine 
flight of Fancy, throws an ideal ſplendor 
over the fi that never exiſted in real 
life. Such is the ſublime and celeſtial cha- 
rater that breathes over the Apollo Bel- 
vedere, and the incxpreflible beauties that 
dwell upon the Venus of Medici, and ſeem 
to ſhed ee A Ro Be This 
ſuperior beauty m varied wi 
priety, as well as the paſſions ; the * 
of Juno, muſt be decent, lofty, and elat- 
ed; of Minerva, maſculine, confident, and 
chaſte; and of Venus, winning, ſoft, and 
conſcious of pleaſing. Theſe ſiſter arts, 
painting and fi „as well as. poetry, 
put it out of all doubt, that the imagination 
earries the ideas of the beautiful and the 
ſublime far beyond viſible nature; fince 
no mortal ever poſſeſſed the blaze of di- 
vine charms that ſurrounds the A 
Belvedere, or the Venus of Medici, I 
juſt mentioned. 
A variety and fluſh of colouring is ge- 
nerally the refuge of painters, who are not 
able to animate their deſigns. We may 
call a luſtre of colouring, the rant and fui- 
tian of painting, under which are hid the 
want of ſtrength and nature. None but a 
painter of rea} genius can be ſevere and 
- modeſt in his colouring, and pleaſe at the 
ſame time. It muſt be obſerved, that the 
glow and variety of colours give a pleaſure 
- of a very different kigd from the 


ve 


When foreign ornaments, gild- 
ing, . 
neceflary to tha! |; 

N 
325 Os Kae, 
A free and eaſy proportion, united with 
. {umplicity, ſeem to conltitate the elegance 
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jet of 


1 


of pictures, they are 


and reſtores joy as well as beauty. 


of form in building. A ſubordination of 
parts to one evident deſign forms ſimpli- 
city; when the members thus evidently 
related are great, the union is always very 

reat. In the proportions of a-noble edi- 

ce, you ſee the image of a creating mind 
reſult from the whole. The evident uni- 


formity of the rotunda, and its unparal. 


leled ſimplieity, are probably the ſources 
of its ſuperior beauty. When, we look up 
at a vaulted roof, that ſeems to reſt upon 
our horizon, we are aſtoniſhed at the mag- 
nificence, more than at the viſible extent. 
When I am taking a review of the ob- 
1 of beauty and grandeur, can I paſs 
unnoticed the ſource of colours and vi- 
ſible beauty? When the light is withdrawn 
all nature retires from view, viſible bodies 


are annihilated, and the ſoul mourns the 


univerſal -abfence in ſolitude; when it re- 
turns, it brings along with it the creation, 


Ibid. 
$ 224. Thoughts on Colours and Lights. 


If I ſhould diſtinguiſh the perceptions of 
the ſenſes from — other, according to 
the ſtrength of the traces left on the ima · 

ination, I thould call thoſe of hearing, 
ling, ſmelling, and taſting, notions, which 
impreſs the memory but weakly ; while 
thoſe of colours I ſhould call ideas, to de- 
note their ſtrength and peculiar clearneſs 
upon the imagination. This diſtinction 
deſerves particular notice. 'The author of 
nature has drawn an im le veil over 


the fixed material world that ſurrounds us; 


ſolid matter refuſes our uaintance, and 
will be known to us — reſiſting the 
touch ; but how obſcure are the informa- 
tions. of feeling? light comes like an inti- 
mate acquaintance to relieve us : it intro- 
duces all nature to us, the fields, the trees, 
the flowers, the cryſtal ſtreams, and azure 
ſky. But all this beauteous diverſity is no 
morethan an agreeable enchantment form- 
ed by the light that ſpreads itſelf to view; 
the fixed parts of nature are eternally en- 
tombed beneath the light, and we ſee no- 
thing in fact but a creation of colours. 
Schoolmen, wiih their uſual arrogance, will 
tell you their ideas are tranſcripts of na- 
ture, and aſſure you that the 2 of 
God requires they ſhould be ſo, becauſe we 
cannot well avoid thinking ſo : but nothing 
ian object of viſion but light, the picture 
we ſee is not annexed to the bot 
comes with angelic. celerity to meet our 
eyes.” That witch is called body or fob 

: "Nance, 
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ſtance, that reflects the various colours of 
the light, and lies hid beneath the appear- 
ance, 15 wrapt. in impenetrable obſcurity ; 
it is fatally ſhut out from our eyes and 
ay 12 and only cauſes in us the ideas 
f fecling, taſting, or ſmelling, which yet 
are not reſemblances of any part of matter. 
I do not know if I appear too ſtrong when 
I call colours the expreſſion of the Divinity. 
Light ſtrikes with lach vivacity and force, 
that we can hardly call it inanimate or un- 
Shall we admit uniformity into our liſt 
of beauty, or firſt examine its real merits ? 


When we look into the works of nature, we 
cannot avoid obſerving that uniformity is 


but the beauty of minute objects. 
oppoſite fides of a leaf divided in the mid- 
, and the leaves of the ſame ſpecies of 
vegetables, retain a ſtriking uniformity ; 
but the branch, the tree, foreſt, deſert 
this fimilarity, and take a noble irregula- 
rity with vaſt advantage. Cut a tree into 
a regular form, and you change its lofty 
port for a minute prettineſs. What forms 
the beauty of country ſcenes, but the want 
of uniformity ? No two hills, vales, rivers, 
or proſpects, are alike ; and you are charm- 
ed by the variety. Let us now ſuppoſe a 
ny made up of the moſt beauriful hills 
and deſcents imaginable, but every hill and 
every vale alike, and at an equal diſtance ; 
they ſoon tire you, and you find the delight 
vaniſhes with the novelty. 


; There are, I own, certain aſſemblages 


that form a powerful beauty by their union, 
of which 2 fine face is inconteſtible evi- 
dence. But the charm does not ſeem by 
any means to reſide in the uniformity, 
which in the human countenance is not 
very exact. The human countenance may 
be planned out much more regularly, but 
I fancy without adding to the beauty, for 
which we muſt ſeek another ſource. In 
truth, the fineſt eye in the world without 
meaning, and the fineſt mouth without a 
imile, are infipid. An NE counte- 
nance includes in the idea thereof an agree 
able and gentle diſpoſition. How the coun- 
tenance, aad an arrangement of colours 
and features, can expreſs the idea of an 
unſeen mind, we know not; but ſo the fact 
1s, and to this fine intelligent picture, whe- 
ther it be falſe or true, certain I am, that 
the beauty of the human countenance is 
owing, more than to uniformity. Shall we 


ls lay, that the greate ſt uniformity, along 
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with the greateſt variety, forms beauty? 
But this is a repetition of words without 


diſtinct ideas, and explicates a well-known 


effect by an obſcure cauſe. Uniformity, as 


far as it extends, excludes variety; and 
variety, as far as it reaches, excludes uni- 


formity. Variety is by far. more pleaſing 


than uniformity, but it does not conſtitute ' 


beauty; for it is impoſlible that can be 
called beauty, which, when well known, 
ceaſes to pleaſe: whereas a ſine piece of 
muſic ſhall charm after being a hun- 
dred times; and a lovely countenance makes 


a 

often ſeen, becauſe there beauty is real. 
think we may, upon the whole, conclude, 
that if uniformity be a beauty, it is but the 
beauty of minute objects; and that it 


. 


pleaſes only by the viſible defign, and the 


evident footſteps of intelligence it diſco- 
vers. b Bid. 


$. 226. On Novelty, 


I muſt ſay- ſomething of the eta 
en our curioſity ig 


charms of novelty. 
excited at the opening of new ſcenes, our 
ideas are affecting and beyond life, and we 


ſee objects in a brighter hue than they af- : 


ter appear in. For when curioſity is fated, 
the objects grow dull, and our ideas fall to 
their diminutive natural ſize. What have 
ſaid may account for the raptured proſpect 
of our youth we ſee backward; novelty 
always recommends, becauſe expectations 
of the unknown are ever kigh; and in youth 
we have an eternal novelty ; unexperienced 
credulous youth gilds our young ideas, and 
ever meets a freſh luſtre that is not yet al- 
layed by doubts. In age, experience cor- 
rects our hopes, and the imagination cools; 
for this reaſon, wiſdom and high pleaſure 
do not reſide together. 

I have obſerved through this diſcourſe, 


that the delight we receive from the viſible 


objetts of nature, or from the fine arts, may 


be divided into the conceptions of the ſub- 
lime, and conceptions of the beautiful. Of 


the origin of the ſublime 1 ſpoke hypothe. 
8 with diffidence; Al we 9 
ly know on this head is, that the ſen- 

tions of the ſublime we receive from ex- 
_ objedls, oy attended with obſcure 

eas o er immenſity; the origin 
of our ſenſations of beauty are ſtill Vs 
unintelligible ; however, I think there is 
ſome foundation for claſſing the object of 
beauty under different heads, by a torte- 
ſpondence or ſimilarity, that may be ob- 
ſerved between ſeveral particulars. Ii. 


1227. 


* impreſſion on the mind by _ Th 
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$ 227. On the Origiz of our general Ideas 
3 7 Beauty. | 
- A full and conſiſtent evidence of deſign, 
eſpecially if the defign be attended with an 
important effect, gives the idea of beauty: 
thus a ſhip under fail, a greyhound, a well- 
ſhaped horſe, are beautiful, becauſe they 
diſplay with caſe a great deſign. Birds and 
beaſts of prey, completely armed for de- 
ſtruction, are for the ſame reaſon beautiful, 
although objects of terror. | 
Where different deſigns at a fingle view, 
appear to concur to one effect, the beauty 
accamulates; as in the Grecian architec- 
ture: where different deſigns, leading to 
different effects, unite in the ſame whole, 
they cauſe confuſion, and diminiſh the idea 
of beauty, as in the Gothic buildings. 
Upon the ſame 'principle, confufion and 
- diſorder are ugly or frightful ; the figures 
made by ſpilled liquors are always ugly. 
Regular figures are z and the 
circular, the moſt regular, is the moſt beau- 
tifal. This regulation holds only where 
the ſublime does not enter; for in that caſe 
the irregularity and careleſſneſs add to the 
ideas of power, and raiſe in proportion our 
admiration. The confuſion in which we ſee 
the ſtars ſcattered over the heavens, and 
the rude arrangement of mountains, add 

to their grandeur. 

A mixture of the ſublime aids exceed - 
ingly the idea of beauty, and heightens the 
*horrors of diſorder and uglineſs. Perſonal 
beauty is vaſtly raiſed by a noble air; on 
the contrary, the diſſolution and ruins of a 
large city, diſtreſs the mind proportionally : 
But while we mourn over great ruins, at 
the deſtruction of our ſpecies, we are alſo 
foothed by the generous commiſeration we 
feel in our own breaſts, and therefore ruins 
give us the ſame kind of grateful melan- 
choly we feel at a tragedy. Of all the 
objects of diſcord and co 
is ſo ſhocking as the human ſoul in mad- 
neſs. When we ſec the principle of thought 
and beauty diſordered, the horror is too 
high, like that of a maſſacre committed 
before our eyes, to ſuffer the mind to make 


any reflex act on the god-like traces of 
pity that diſtinguiſh our ſpecies ; and we 
feel no ſenſations but of diſmay and 


terror, 
Regular motion and life ſhewn in inani- 
matt objects, give us alſo the ſecret plea- 
ſure dye call beauty. Thus waves ſpent, 
and ſucceſſively breaking upon the — 
, Aud waving fic of corn and raſs1n con- 
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fion, no ather 


tinued motien, are ever beautiful, The 


beauty of colours may Ly: be arranged W 
under this head: colours, like notes of mu- Au 
fic, affect the paſſions; red incites anger, m 
black to melancholy ; white brings a gen- an 
tle joy to the mind; the ſofter colours re- — 
freſh or relax it. The mixtures and gra- pr 
dations of colours have an effect corre - a 
ſpondent to the tranſitions. and combin: - ** 
tions of ſounds; but the ſtrokes are too to 
tranſient and feeble to become the objects he 
of expreſſion. : 2 ſtr 

Beauty alſo reſults from every diſpoſition af 
of nature that plainly diſcovers her favour un 
and indulgence to us. Thus the ſprin di 
ſeaſon, when the weather becomes mild, ce 
the verdant fields, trees loaded with fruit de 
or covered with ſhade, clear ſprings, but en 
particularly the human face, where the gen- | 
tle paſſions are delineated, are beyond ex- _ 
preſſion beautiful, On the ſame principle, ab 
inclement wintry ſkies, trees ripped of lo 
their verdure, Tear barren lands, and, be 


above all, death, are frightful and ſhock- 
ing. I muſt, however, obſerve, that 1 do 
not by any means ſuppoſe, that the ſenti- 
ment of beauty ariſcs from a reflex conſi- 
derate act of the mind, upon the obſerva- 
tion of the deſigns of nature or of art; the 
ſentiment of beauty is inſtantaneous, and 
depends upon no prior reflections. All I 
mean is, tnat deſign. and beauty are in an 
arbitrary manner united together; ſo that 
where we ſee the one, whether we reflect 
on 1t or no, we perceive the other. I muſt 
further add, that there may be other divi- 
ſions of beauty eaſily diſcoverable, which [ 
have not taken notice of, | 

The general ſenſe of beauty, as well as 
of g ur, ſeems peculiar to man in the 
creation. The herd in common with him 
enjoy the gentle breath of ſpring ; they lie 
down to repoſe on the flowery bank, and 
hear the peaceful humming of the bee; 
they enjoy the green fields and paſtures: 
but we have realon to think, that it is man 
only who ſees the image of beauty over 
the happy proſpeR, and rejoices at it ; that | 
it is bid from the brute creation, and de- 
r not upon ſenſe, but on the intelligent 


We have juſt taken a tranſient view of 
the principal departments of taſte; let us 


now, madam, make a few general 


. * 94 
tions upon our ſubject. er. 
$ 228. Senſe, Tate, and Genius diffinguiſbed. 


The human genius, with the beſt aſſiſt- 
-ance, and the fincſt examples, breaks * 
| : but 


- 
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nature, and the 


but flowly ; and the greateſt men have but 


radually acquired a n taſte, and chaſte 
Ampie conceptions of beauty. At an im- 
mature age, the ſenſe of beauty is weak 
and confuſed, and requires an exceſs of 


_ colouring to catch its attention. It then 
"prefers extravagance and rant to juſtneſs, 


8 groſs falſe wit to the engaging light of 
ſhewy, rich, and glaring, 
to the fine and amiable, This is the child- 
hood of taſte ; but as the human genius 
ſtrengthens and grows to maturity, it it be 
aſſiſted by a happy education, the ſenſe of 
univerſal beauty awakes ; it begins to be 
diſpuſted with the falſe and miſhapen de- 
tions that pleaſed before, and reſts with 
delight on elegant fimplicity, on pictures of 
eaſy beauty and unaffected grandeur, 
Tus progreſs of the fine arts in the hu- 
man ind may be fixed at three remark- 
able degrees, from their foundation to the 
loftiet height, The baſis is a ſenſe of 
beayty and of the ſublime, the ſecond ſtep 
we may call taſte, and the laſt genius. 
A ſenſe of the beautiful and of the great 
Þ univerſal, which appears from the uni- 
formity thereof in the moſt diſtant ages 
and nations. What was engaging and 
ſublime in ancient Greece and Rome, are 
ſo at this day: and, as I obſerved before, 


there is not the leaſt neceſſity of improve- 


ment or ſcience, to diſcover the charms of 
à graceful or noble deportment. There 
is à fine, but an ineffeQual light in the 
; of man, After nightfall we have 
admired the planet Venus ; the beauty and 
vivacity. of her luſtre, the immenſe diſtance 
from which we judged her beams iſſued, 
-and the filence of the night, all concurred 
to ſtrike us with an agreeable amazement, 
But ſhe ſhone in diſtinguiſhed beauty, with- 
out giving ſufficient light to direct our 
ſteps, or thew us the objects around us. 
Tone in unimproved nature, the light of 


emnd is bright and uſeleſs, In utter 


blrbarity, our proſpect of it is ſtill leſs 


"fixed; it appears, apd then again ſeems 


wholly to vaniſh in the ſavage breaſt, like 
the ſame planet Venus, when ſhe has but 
juſt raiſed her orient beams to mari- 
ners above the waves, and is now deſcried, 
and now loſt, through the ſwelling billows. 
The next ſtep is taſte, the ſubject of our 
enquiry, which confiſts in a diſtinct, 
uncon knowledge of the great and 
beautiful. Although you ſee not many 

flefled'of a good taſte, yet the generality 

" mankind are capable of it. The very 


populace of Athens had acquired a good 
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taſte by habit and fine examples, ſo that a 


delicacy of judgment ſeemed natural to 
all who breathed the air of that elegant 
city: we find a manly and elevated ſenſe 
diſtinguiſh the common people of Rome 
and of all the cities of Greece, while the 
level of mankind was preſerved" in thoſe 
cities; while the Plebeians had a ſhare in 
the government, and an utter ſeparation 
was not made between them and the no- 


bles, by wealth and luxury. But when 


once the common people are rent aſunder 
wholly from the great and opulent, and 
made ſubſervient to the luxury of the lat- 
ter; then the "taſte of nature infallibly 


takes her flight from both parties. The 
poor by a ſordid habit, and an attention 


wholly confined to mean views, and the 
rich by an attention to the changeable 
modes of fancy, and a vitiated preference 
for the rich and coſtly, loſe view of ſimple 
beauty and grandeur. *« It may ſeem a pa- 
radox, and yet I am firmly — 9 21 
that it would be eafier at this day to 


give a good taſte to the young ſavages of 


America, than to the noble youth öf Eu- 
rope. | n 
Genius, the pride of man, as man is of 
the creation, has been poſſeſſed but by 
few, even in the brighteſt ages. Men of 
ſuperior genius, while they ſee the reſt of 
mankind painfully Aruggling to compre- 
hend obvious truths, | glance themſelves 
through the moſt remote conſequences, 
like Maris through a path that can- 
not be traced. They ſee the beauties of 
nature with life and warmth, and paint them 
forcibly without effort, as the morning ſun 
does the ſcenes he riſes upon; and in fe- 
veral inſtances; communicate to objects a 
morning freſhneſs and unaccountable luſtre, 
that is not be the _— n of nature. 
The poet, the ſtatuary, the painter, have 
fork tar images that left nature far be- 
hind. Er 
The conſtellations of extraordinary per- 
ſonages who appeared in Greece and 5 
at or near the ſame period of time, after 


ages of darkneſs to which we know no be- . 


ginning ; and the long barrenneſs of thoſe 
countries after in great men, prove that 
genius owes much of its laſtre to a 

nal conteſt of glory, and the ſtrong rival- 
wor. of great examples within actual vier 
and knowledge; and that great parts alone 
are not able to lift a perſon out of bar. 
barity. It is further to be obſerved, that 
when the inſpiring ſpirit of the fine arts 
retired, and left inanimate and cold the 
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breaſts of 
men of taſte ſtill remained, who diſtin- 
guiſhed and admired the beauteous monu- 
ments of genius; but the power of exe- 
cution was loſt; and although monarchs 
loved and courted the arts, yet they re- 
fuſed to return. From whence it is evi- 
dent, that neither taſte, nor natural parts, 
form the creating genius that inſpired the 


gouy Hoſes. antiquity, and that they oyſter 
ow 


wed their extraordinary powers to ſome- 
thing different from both. 


If we conſider the numbers of men who 


wrote well, and excelled in every depart- 
ment. of the liberal arts, in the ages of 
genius, and the fimplicity that always at- 
tends beauty; we muſt be led to think, 
that although few can reach to 
the ſupreme beauty of imagination diſ- 
played by the firſt-rate orators, and 
philoſophers ; yet moſt men are capable 
of juſt. thinking and agreeable writing. 
Nature lies very near our refleftions, and 
will appear, if we be not miſled and preju- 
diced before. the ſenſe of beauty grows to 
maturity. The populace of Athens and 
Rome prove ſtrongly, that uncommon outs 
or great learning are not neceſſary to m 
men think juſtly. Uper. 


J 229. Thoughts on the Human Capacity. 
We know not the bounds of taſte, be- 
cauſe we are unacquainted with the extent 
and boundaries of eee Tue 
mind in ignorance is like a ſleeping giant; 
_ it has immenſe — — eng ea 
y liſtening to the lectures 


< 
- 


grew heroes, 
. phers, and legiſlators ; for he of 
kind ſeemed to have diſcovered the ſhort 
and lightſome path to the faculties of the 
mind. To give you an inſtance of the 
human capacity, that comes more imme- 
diately within your notice, what graces, 


what ſentiments, have been tranſplanted 


into the motion of a minuet, of which a 
ion! We know not 


beauty, Are we certain that we are not 
yet children in reſpe to ſeveral ſpecies of 
| beauties? We are ignorant whether there 
be not paſſions; in the ſoul, that have 
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painters, and ſtatuaries, 


man- 


and the mind is underſtood to 


hitherto remained unawaked and undiſco- 
vered for want of objects to rouſe them: 
we feel plainly. that ſome ſuch are gently 
agitated and moyed by certain- notes of 


- muſic. In reality, we know not but the 


taſte and capacity of beauty and grandeur 
in the ſoul, may extend as far beyond 


all we actually perceive, as this whole 


world exceeds the ſphere of a cockle or an 
"IF | | Ibid. 


5 230. Tafte howw depraved and hf. 
Let us now conſider by what means taſte 
is uſually depraved and loſt in a nation, 
that is neither. conquered by barbarians 
nor has loſt the improvements ia agricul- 
ture, huſbandry, and defence, that allow 
men leiſure for reflection and empelliſh- 


ment. I obſerved before that — <a 
light is not ſo clear in the greatelt men, 
but it may he oppreſſed by barbarity. 
When people of mean parts, and of ride 
without genius, get into elevated ſtations, 
ac} Try” a taſte for ſimple grandeur, and 
iſtake for it what is uncommonly. glarin 
and extraordinary ; whence —_— falls 
wit of every kind, a gaudy richneſs in 
dreſs,” an oppreflive load of ornament in 
ildi à grandeur overſtrained and 
puerile univerſally. I muſt obſerve, that 
people of bad taſte and little genius almoſt 
always lay a great ſtreſs on trivial matters, 
and are oſtentatious and exact in lari 
ties, Zn * 2 decorum in trifles. E 
peo mean parts in hi 
tions, and at the head of the bene 
world, they cannot fail to intraduce a falſe 
embroidered habit of mind: e of 
nearly the ſame genius, who awak 
—— will admire and followthem ; and 
at length d- on] 
noble ſunplicity, will be loſt in the general 


example. 


Alſo when a natien is much orf "I 


when avarice and a love of gain have fei 
ed vpn the hearts of men ; when the no- 
bles 1gnominiouſly bend their necks to 


corruption and bribery, or enter into the 


baſe. myſteries of gaming; then decency, 
Cs . and greatneſs of ſoul, 
expire; e ons Jo 1 
or ew of elegance, in w 

ec are upon a level, 
ve no part 
in the drama of politeneſs, or elſe to act 
under a mean diſguiſe of yirtues which it is 
not poſſeſſed of. pn; Ibid. 
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5 231. Same Ref Sion bo the Human 
| © Mind. aha, 
Upon putting together the whole of our 
reflections you ſee two different natures 
laying claim to the human race, and drag- 
by. it different ways. You ſee a neceſ- 


. 


that ariſes from our ſituation and cir- 
ſtances, bending us down into unworthy 
miſery and ſordid baſeneſs; and you ſee, 
when we can eſcape from the inſulting ty- 
ranny of our fate, and acquire eaſe and 
wa a generous nature, that lay ſtupi- 
fied and oppreſſed, begin to awake and 
charm us with prof; of beauty and 
glory. This awaking genius gazes in. 
rapture at the beautedus and elevating 
ſcenes bf nature. 
are familiar, and charm. it like a mother's 
boſom ; and the objects which have the 
plain marks of immenſe power and gran- 
deur, raiſe in it a ſtill, an inquiſitive, and 
trembling delight: but genius often throws 
over the objects of its conceptions colours 
finer than thoſe of nature, and opens a 
paradiſe that exiſts no where but in its 
own creations. . The bright and peaceful 
ſcenes of Arcadia, and the lovely deſcrip- 
tions of paſtoral 22. never exiſted on 
earth, nd more than Pope's ſhepherds or 
the river gods of Windſor foreſt : it is all 
but a 2 illuſon, which the mind 
firſt paints with celeſtial colours and then 
languiſhes for. Knight-errantry is ano- 
ther kind of deluſion, which, though it be 


L, yet is true in ſentiment. I 


believe there are few people who. in theit 
youth, - before. they be corrupted by the 
commerce o the world, are not knight- 
errants ang prince ſſes in their hearts. The 
ſoul, in a Þeatiteous ecſtacy, communicates 


a flame to. words: which they had not; 


and 


; by its quick tranũitions, bold 


| Fare Wel images, and the variety of 
0 


dort e paint the latent rapture, bears 
wig, that the confuſed — of the 


mind are ſtill infinitely ſuperior, and be- 
yond. the reach of all deſcription. It is 
this divine ſpirit that, when rouſed from its 


lethargy, breathes in noble ſentiments, that 


charms in elegance, that ſtamps upon mar- 
ble or canyaſs the figures of gods and 
heroes, that inſpires them with an air above 


humanity, and leads the ſoul through the 


enchanting meanders of muſic in a waking 


viſion, through which it cannot break, to 


diſcover the near objects that charm it. 
How ſhall we venture to trace the ob- 
IR, of this ſurprizing beauty peculiar to 


The beauties of nature 
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genius, which evidently does not come to 
the mind from the ſenſes? It is not cons 


_ veyel in ſound, for we feel the ſounds of 
muſic charm us by gently agitating and 


ſwelling the paſſions, and ſetting ſome paſ- 
fions . for which we hay no 4 
and knew not until they were awaked in 
the mind by harmony. This beauty does 
not arrive at the mind by the ideas of vi- 
ſion, though it be moved by them; for it 
evidently beſtows on the mamic repreſen- 


tations and images the mind-makes of the 


them forth? What is the obſcure” but 
unavoidable value or merit of virtue? or 
who is the law-maker in the mind Wo 


gives it a worth and dignity beyond all 


eſtimation, and puniſhes the breach of it 
with conſcious terror and deſpair ? What 
is it, in objects of immeaſurable power 
and grandeur, that we look for with ſtill 
amazement and awful delight ?—But- 

find, madam, we have been inſenſibly le: 
into ſubjects too abſtruſe and ſevere; I 


pe 
culiarly due. If your modeſty will not 
ſuffer me to draw that picture from which. 
1 borrowed my ideas of el: gance, ese 
e 


9 


| erate er — 
merit t of copy ing from a brig 


C 
1 cates Good T afte.. yy ART 
Belles Lettres. hs 


_ Taſte as it now falls under our conſi- 
deration, that is, with reference to the 
reading of authors and compoſition, is a 
clear, lively, and diſtinet diſcerning of all 
the beauty, truth, and juſtneſs of the 
thoughts and expreſſions, which compoſe 


a diſcourſe, It diſtinguiſhes what is con- 
formable to . eloquence and propriety in 


every character, and ſuitable in different 
circumſtances. And whilſt, with a delicate, 
and exquiſite ſagacity, it notes the graces, 
turns, manners, and. expreſſions, mott likely 
to pleaſe, it perceives alſo all the defects 
which ce the contrary effect, and diſ- 
ting ui A wherein thoſe defects 
conſiſt, and how) far they are removed 

rem the ſtrict rules of art, and the real 
ties of nature. 


„This hap 


wrought up to perfection 


2 — 
ande ling. It makes 


| lows it ep, and is a faithful ima 
of it. 7 — and ſparing in the mid 
of abundance and riches, it diſpenſes the 
| beauties and graces of diſcourſe with tem- 
and wiſdom. It never ſuffers itſelf to 

be dazzled with the falſe, how glittering a 
— ſoever it may make. Tio equally 
« with too much and too little. It 
knows. preciſely where: it muſt ſtop, and 
cuts off, without regret or mercy, what- 
ever exceeds the beautiful and perſect. 
Tis the want oß this var þ ich occa- 
ſions the various ſpecies of bad ſtyle; as 
bombait, conceit, and witticiſm; in which 


25 Quintilian- ſays, the genius is void of 


judgment, and ſuffers itielf to be carried 
away with an appearance of beauty, quo- 


*. 4 5 83774 ; | 1 14 

Taſte, ſimple and uniform in its priu- 
ciple, is varied and multiplied an infinite 
number of ways, yet ſo as under a thou- 
ſand different forms, in proſe or verſe, in 
a declamatory or conciſe, fablime or ſim - 
ple, jocoſe or ſerious ſtyle, tis always the 


* * 


#- 6 
ny 


but natural ſentiment works 
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ſame, and carries with it a certain charac- 
ter of the true and natural, immediately 
perceived by all perſons of judgment. We 


cannot ſay the 1 of Terence, Pbædrus, 
Salluſt, Cæſar, Tully, Livy, Virgil, and 


Horace, is the ſame. And yet they have 
all, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, a 


certain tincture of a common ſpirit, which 
in that diverſity of genius and ſtyle makes 
an affinity between them, and a ſenſible 


difference alſo betwixt them and the other 


writers, who have not the ſtamp of the beſt 


age of antiquity upon them. p 
I have already faid, that this diſtinguiſh- 
ing faculty was a kind of natural reaſon 
wrought up to perfection by ſtudy. In 
reality all men bring the firſt principles of 
taſte with them into the world, as well as 
thoſe of rhetoric and logic. As à proof of 
this, we may urge, that every good orator 
is almoſt always infallibly approved of by 
the people, and that there is no difference 
of taſte and ſentiment upon this point, as 
Tully obſerves, between the ignorant and 
the learned. | aan en 
The caſe is the ſame with mufic and 
painting. A concert, that has all — 
well compoſed and well executed, both as 
to inſtruments and voices, pleaſes univer- 
fally. But if any diſcord ariſes, any ill 
tone of voice be intermixed, i mall dif- 
pleaſe. even thoſe who are abſolutely igno- 
rant of muſic. They know not what it is 


fol- that offends them, but they find ſomewhat 


rating in it to their ears. And this 
eeds from the taſte and ſenſe of harmony 
implanted in them by nature; © In like 
manner a fine picture charms and tranſ- 
rts a ſpectator, who has no idea of paint- 
g. Aſk him what pleaſes him, and why 
it pleaſes him, yo he cannot eafily give 
an account, or ify the rea ns; 
— pecify 1 * 
fame effect in him as art and uſe in con- 
Ide like obſervations will hold good as 
to the taſte we are here ſpeaking of. Moſt 


men have the firſt e of it in them | 
t 


ſelves, though in the greater part of them 
they lie dormant in a manner, for want of 
inſtruction or reflection; as they are often 
ſtifled or corrupted by a vicious education, 
bad cuſtoms, or reigning prejudices of the 
age and country, +, © . 
But how depraved ſoever the taſte may 
be, it is never abſolutely loſt, Tre are 
certain fixed remains of it, deeply rooted 
in the underſt incing, wherein all men 
agree. Where theſe ſecret ſeeds are cul- 


tivated | 
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tiyated with care, they may be carried 
to a far greater height 0 e 
And if 1 Þ happens that any freſh, light 
awakens theſe firſt notions, and renders the 
mind attentive to the immutable rules of 
truth and beauty, ſo as to diſcover the na- 
tural and neceſſary conſequences of them, 


and ſerves at the ſame time for a model 


to facilitate the application of them; we 
generally ſec, that men of the beſt ſenſe 
gladly caſt off their ancient errors, correct 
the miſtakes of their former judgments, 
and return to the juſtneſs, and delicacy, 
which are the effects of a refined taſte, and 
by degrees draw others after them into the 
ame; way of thinking. TTY 
To be convinced of this, we need only 
look upon the ſucceſs of certain great ora- 
tors and celebrated authors, who by their 
natural talents have recalled theſe primi- 
tive ideas, and given freſh. life to theſe. 
ſeeds, which lie concealed in the mind of 
every man,” In a little time they united, 
the voices of thoſe who made the beſt ule 
of their reaſon, in their favour ; and ſoon 
after gainech the applauſe of every age 
and condition, both ignorant and learned, 
It would be ga to poiat out amongſt us 
yrs ie good taſte, which now, 
| in alfarts and ſciences; by tracing 
— * tis original, we ſhould ſee. that 
«(mall namber.of men of genius have ac- 
quired/ the nation this glory and advan- 
ta * 7-7. TT e0 Tot: 
en-thoſe, who live in the rene 
But application to learning, or 
7. 2 e gain ſome tincture. of 
theprevalling good taſte, which has a ſhare 
without their perceiving it themſelves, in 
their converſation, letters, and behaviour. 
There are ſew of our ſoldiers. at. 0 
who would not write more correctly a 
elegantly. than Ville-Hardouin, and the 
other officers wholived in a ruder and more 
barbarous age. X 


»” 


+ From: what I have ſaid, we ma) con- 


Aude, that rules and precepts may be laid 
down for the improvement of this diſcern- 
log faculty; and I cannot perceive, why 


{ Quintilian, who juſtly ſets. ſuch. a value 


pon it, thould ſay that it is no more to be 
— 2 by art, than the tafte or ſmell; 


| Non magis arte traditur, quam guſtus aut 


oder; unleſs he meant, that ſome parions 
are ſo ſtupid, and hav fo little uſe of their 
judgment, as might tempt one to believe 


1 * 9 =o 18 
»h Neuher de I think that, Quin A $4 7 

. 
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ſame ſymmetry, and the ſame or 


37 
abſolutely in the right in the inſtance he. 
produces, at leaſt with reſpe& to taſte, We. 
need only imagine what paſſes-in.certain, - 
nations, in which long cuſtom has intro». - 
duced a fondneſs for certain odd and ex- 
travagant diſhes, They readily commend. . 
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good liquors, elegant food, and good cook 
ery. They ſoon learn to diſcern the deli- 
cacy of the ſeaſoning, when a ſkilful maſ- 
ter in that way has pointed it out ta them, 


and to prefer it to the groſſneſs of their 


former diet. When I talk thus, I would. 

not be underſtood to think thoſe nations 
had great cauſe to complain, for the want 
of knowledge and ability in what is bes, 
come ſo fatal to us. But we may judge 
from hence the reſemblance there is be- 


tween the tafte of the body and mind, ad. 


how proper the firſt is to deſcribe the cha- 
The taſte we ſpeak. of, which is 
that of literature, is not limited to what 
we call the ſciences, but extends itſelf im- 
perceptibly to other arts, ſuch as archi- 
tecture, painting, ſculpture, and muſic. 
Tis the ſame diſcerning faculty which in- 
troduces univerſally the ſame elegance, the. 
me (yr - in the. _ 
diſpoſition of the parts; which inclines us, 
to a noble ſimplicity, to natural beauties. 
and a judicious choice of ornaments. On 
the other hand, the depravation of taſte in 
arts has been always a mark and conſe- 


; quence of the depravation of taſte in lite- by 


rature. The heavy, confuſed, and groſs 


ornaments. of the old, Gothic buildings, 


placed uſually without elegance, contrary 
to all good rules, and out of all true pro- 
portions, were the image of the writings 
of the authors of the ſame 1 

The good taſte. of literature reaches alſo. 
to public cuſtoms and the manner of liv-. 


. © "7 


ing. An habit of conſulting the beſt rules 


upon one ſubject, naturally leads to the 
doing it alſo upon others. Paulus mi- 


ius, whoſe. genius was fo univerſally ex- 


tenſive, having made a great ſeaſt for-the. 
entertainment of all Greece upon the con- 
queſt of Macedon, and obſerving that his 
gueſts looked upon it as conducted with 
more elegance and art than might beex- 
pected from a ſoldier, told them were 
much in the wrong to be ſurpriſed at it; 


for the ſame genius, which taught hom ta 


draw up an army to advantage, naturally, 
pointed out the proper, diſpoſition. of a 
e. ; be 


But by. a ſtrange, though frequent OY | 
volution, which is one great Proof of the 
: weakneſs, . 


— . aries 
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| [clepance, which th 


_ they left people 
Seneca anſwers this queſtion by 


common uſe; the ſame 
in eloquence, and introduce novelty and 


_ accuft to 


2 mere ſound in it. 


_ thought honourable to imitate him, to ob- 


comes the 
talte. * * 


man underſtanding, this very deli and 
ood taſte of htera- 
ture and eloquence uſually introduces into 


common life, for buildings, for inſtance, 


and entertainments, coming by little and 


little to degenerate into exceſs and luxury, 


introduces in its turn the bad tafte in lite- 


rature and eloquence. This Seneca in- 
forms us, in a very ingenious manner, in 
one of his epiſtles, -where he ſeems to have 
drawn a good deſcription ofhimſelf, though 
he did not ive it. 

One of his friends had aſked him, 
whence the alte ration could poſſibly ariſe 
which was ſometimes obſervable in elo- 
quenee, and which carried moſt people into 


—— faults; ſuch as the affec- 
_ tation of bold and extravagant figures, 


metaphors ſtruck off without meaſure or 
caution, ſentences ſo ſhort and abrupt, that 
rather to gueſs what they 
meant, chan conveyed a meaning. 


a com- 
erb among the Greeks ; © Ay is 


mon 
their fe, ſo is their diſcourſe,” T alis hemi- 


zibus fait oratio, quali vita. As a private 
perſon lets us into his character by his diſ- 
courſe; ſo the reigning ſtyle is oft an image 
of the pablic manners. The heart carries 


che underttanding away with. it, and com- 


municates its vices to it, as well as its 
virtues. When men ſtrive to be diſtin- 


guiſhed from the reſt of the world A 


velty, and refinement in their ture, 
buildings, and entertainments, and a ſtudi- 
ous ſearch after every thing chat is not in 
will prevail 


irregularity there. When the mind is once 
4 iſe rules in manners, it 
will not follow them in ſtyle. Nothing 
will then go don but what ftrikes by its 
b and glaring, extraordinary and 

Trifling and childiſh thoughts 
will take place of ſuch as are bold and 
overſtrained to an exceſs. We ſhall affect 
a ſleek and florid fiyle, and an elocution 
pompous indeed, but with little more than 


And this fort of faults is the 
effect of a fingle man's example, who, 
having gained reputation enongh to be 
followed by the multitude, ſets up for a 
maſter, and gives the ſtrain to others. Lis 


ſerve ard copy after him, and his ſtyle be- 
rule and model of the public 


; 4 — Tod ; 
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5 _ ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN ROSE. 
- weakneſs, or rather the corruption of hu- 


1 IEC — CES > p 
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As then luxury in diet and dreſs is 2 


plain indication that the manners are not th 
under fo — 2 regulation as they ſhould le 
be; ſo a licentiouſneſs of ſtyle, when it be- da 
comes public and general, ſhews evidently ch 
a depravation and corruption of the under. e 
ſtandings of mankind.” ' 4 be 
To remedy this evil, and reform the ©* 
thoughts ral” expreſſions uſed in ſtyle, it WM = 
will be requiſite to cleanſe the ſpring from thy 
whence they proceed. Tis the mind that 2 

muſt be cured. When that is ſound and 
vigorous, eloquence will be ſo too; but it 2 
becomes feeble and languid when the mind * 
is enfeebled and enervated by pleaſure: WW. 
and delights. In a word, it L the mind 9% 
which preſides, ard directe, and gives f 
motion to the whole, and all the H fol- bac 
lows its 8 nen by 
- He has obſerved elſewhere, Mat & fyle W nt 
too Rudied and far-fetched is a"miark of WW ie 
a little — He would have an"ormtor, age 
when upon a grave and" ferious W thi 


eſpeci 

fubjeR, leſs curious, — 
the manner of placing then dis 
matter, and the choice of BY this ICS, 


poliſhed with ſo much uh ea), 
you may conelude, lays be, 7 ky 
from a mean capaciy rc 
triſſes. A writer og 
and ſpeaks with more ei 
deur, and we may diſcern, many 
certain eaſy and natural ay wan 
man of real riches, who does 


ers. 


FF 


F 


2 lil 

thus 
a manner the viſage of the miud. IT 1 
decked out, tricked up, and painted, its 2 
a ſign there is ſome defect in the mind, Wl afte 
and all is not ſound within. So much W ©T 
finery, difplayed with ſuch art and ſtudy, maſt 
is not the proper ornament of eloquence. Wl hind 


_ 1 3 viril', concinntitas, 

5 would not think, u | 
Seneca talk thus, that he — — 
enemy of bad taſte; and that ud one was 
more capable of fing and preventing 
it than he? And yet it was he, more than 
any other, that contributed to the depra- 


| lou 


vation of taſte, and corruption of elaquence. 
I ſhall take an occaſion to | k | 


Rers, 


the more , as there is cauſe to fear 
leſt the bad taſte for bright thoughts, and 
turns of expreſſion, which is properly the 
character of Seneca, ſhould prevail in our 
own age, And I queſtion whether this 
be not a mark and preſage of the ruin of 
eloquence we are threatened with, as the 
unmoderate luxury that now reigns more 
than ever, and the almoſt general decay of 
| manners, are perhaps alſo the fatal 


ingers of it. 
One ſingle perſon of reputation ſome- 
times, as obſerves, and he himſelf 


an inſtance: of it, who by his eminent 


qualifications ſhall have acquired theeſteem 


of the public, may ſuffice to introduce this 
bad a7 oy and corrupt ſtyle. Whilſt moved 
by aecret ambition, a man of this cha- 
rafter ſtrives to diſtinguiſh himſelf from 
the reſt of the orators and writers of his 
age, and to open a new path, where he 
thinks it better to march alone at the head 
of his new diſciples, than follow at the 
heels of-the old maſters; whilſt he prefers 
the reputation of wit to that of ſolidity, 
urſucs whats bright rather than what 
ers the marvellous above 
doe; whilt he chooſes ra- 
— de fancy than to the 
une, ile reaſon than convince 
5 to 4 60 hearer into an approba- 
non; rather chan deſerve it; and by a 
madotdelaſion and ſoft enchantment car- 
rr ate admiration and applauſes of ſu- 
minds (and ſuch the multitude 
Mways e); other writers, ſeduced 
the charms of novelty, and the hopes of 
alike fucceſs, will ſuffer themſelves inſen- 
te-be- hurried down the ſtream, and 
reien to it by following it. And 
thus the” old taſte, though better in itſelf, 
give way to the new one without 
rel, which ſhall preſently aſſume the 


e ot law, and draw a whale. nation 


aker it. 


This ſhould awaken the diligence of the 


maſters in the univerſity, to prevent and 
hinder, as much as in them lies, the ruin 
of yoo taſte; and as they are entruſted 
wich the public inſtruction of youth, they 
ſhould look upon this care as an eſſential 
part of their duty. The cuſtom, manners, 
ad laws of the aneients have changed; 
= are often > wang to our way of life, 
and the uſages that prevail amongſt us; 
and the knowledge of them may be there - 
fore leſß neceſſary for us. Their actions 
are gone and cannot return; great events 


wee had their courſe, without any rea- 


8 
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ſon left for us to expect the like; and the 
revolutions of ſtates and empires have per- 
haps very little relation to their preſent 
fituation and wants, and therefore become 
of leſs concern to us. But good taſte, which 
is grounded upon immutable principles, 
is always the ſame in every age; and it 
is the principal advantage that young per- 
ſons ſhould be taught to obtain from read- 
ing of ancient authors, who have ever been 
lookin upon with reaſon as the maſters, 
depoſitories, and guardians of ſound elo- 
quznce and good taſte, In fine, of all 
at may anywiſe contribute to the cul- 
tivating the mind, we may truly fay this 
is the moſt eſſential part, and what ought 
to be preferred before all others. 
This good taſte is not confined to lite- 
rature ; it takes in alſo, as Ve have already 
ſuggeſted, all arts and ſciences, and bran- 
ches of knowledge. It conſiſts therefore in 
a certain juſt and exact diſcernment, which 
points out to us, in each of the ſeiences 
and branches of knowledge, Whatever is 
moſt curious, beautiful, and uſeful, what- 
ever is moſt eſſential, ſuitable, or neceſ- 
ſary to thoſe who apply to it; how far 
conſequently we ſhould carry the ſtudy of 


it; what ought to bz removed from it; 


what deſerves a particular application and 
preference before the reſt. For want of 
this diſcernment, a man may fall ſhort of 
the molt eſſential part of his profeſſion, 
without perceiving it: nor is the caſe ſo 
rare as one might imagine. An inſtance 


taken from the Cyropæ dia of Xenophon, 5 | 


will ſet the matter in a clear ligt. 
The young Cyrus, ſon” of Cambyſes 

King of Perſia, had long been under the 

tuition of a maſter in the art of war, 


who was without doubt a perſon of the 


greateſt abilities and beſt reputation in his 
time. One day, as Cambyſes was dis- 


courfing with his ſon, he took occaſion to 
oung+ © 


mention his maſter, whom the 


Prince had in great veneration, and from 


whom he pretended he had learnt. in 
general whatever was neceſſary - for the - 
command of an army. Has your maſter, - © 


fays Cambyſes, given you any lectures 
of economy ; that is, has he taught yon 


how to provide your troops With neceſ- : 


ſaries, to. ſupply them with proviſions,” 


to prevent the 


are fick, to ſtrengthe i their bodies by fre- 


quent exerciſe, to raiſe emulation amo ws 


os. 
em, how to make yourſelf | obeyed, 
cletwed, und- beloxed by n Up = 
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all theſe points, anſwered Cyrus, and ſe- 
veral others the King ran . to him, he 


has not ſpoke one word, and they are all 
- new to me. 
then? To exerciſe my arms, replies the 


And what has he taught you 


young Prince, to ride, to draw the bow, 
to caſt a ſpear, to form a camp, to draw 
the plan of a fortification, to range my 


troops in order of battle, to make a review, 


/ 


to ſee that they march, file off, and en- 
camp. Cambyſes ſmiled, and let his ſon 
ſee, that he had learnt nothing of what 


was molt eflential to the making of a good 


officer, and an able general; and taught 
him far more in one converſation, which 
certainly deſerves well to be ſtudied by 


young gentlemen that are deſigned for the 


- army, than his famous maſter 


done in 
many years. . TOS ana 
Every proſeſſion is liable to the ſame 


 Inconvenience, either from our not 1 


ſufficiently attentive to the principal e 

we ſhould have in view in our applica- 
tions to it, or from taking cuſtom for our 
guide, and blind!y following the footſteps 
of others, who have gone before us. There 


is nothing more uſeful than the knowledge 


of hiſtory, But if we reſt ſatisfied in load- 
ing our memory with a multitude of facts 
of no great curioſity or importance, if we 


| 2 dwell only upon dates and difficulties in 


chronology or geography, and take no 
pains to get acquainted with the genius, 
manners, and characters of the great men 


we read of, we ſhall have learnt a great 


deal, and know but very little. A treatiſe 
of rhetoric may be extenſive, enter into 
à long detail of precept, deſine very ex- 
actly every trope and figure, explain well 
their differences, and largely treat ſuch 
queſtions as were warmly debated by the 
8 of old; and with all this be 
very like that diſcourſe of rhetoric Tully 
ſpeaks of, which was only fit to teach people 
not to ipeak at all, or not to the purpoſe. 
Scripftt, artem rhetoricam Cleanthes, fed fic, 
ut, fr quis cbanite/cere concupierit, nihil aliud 
kgere d:beat. In philoſophy one might ſpend 


' abundance of time in knotty and abſtruſe 


the manners. i 


diſpues, und even learn a great many 
fine auch curious things, and at the fame 
time neglect the eſſential part of the ſtudy, 
which is to form the judgment and direct 


Iu a word, the moſt neceſſary qualifi- 
cation, not only in the art of ſpeaking and 


the ſciences, but in the whole conduct of 


Fur life, is that taſte, Ins. and diſcre- 
on, which upon all 


ubjeQs and cn'every 


— ” 
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occaſion teaches us what we ſhould do, fror 
and how to do it. J1llud dicere ſatis habgo, tive 
nibil efſe, non modo in orando, Jed in omni by 


vita, prius confilio. Rollin. coll 


$ 233. Da. Jounson's Preface to his on , 

Editio of SHAKESPEARE. no 
That praiſes are without reaſon laviſhed ron 
on the dead, and that the honours due only ¶ ciou 
to excellence are paid to antiquity, is a to ti 
complaint likely to be always continued bers 
by — ho, being able to add nothing. but 
to truth, hope for eminence from the he- ¶ to ti 
reſies of paradox; or thoſe; who, being inte 
forced by diſappointment upon conſolatory W tion 
expedients, are willing to hope from poi- IM tury 
terity what the preſent age refuſes, and IM tran 
flatter themſelves that the regard, which W m& 


is yet denied by envy, will be at laſt be. 0 


ſtowed by time. long 
Antiquity, like every other quality that any 
attracts the notice of mankind, has undoubt. wiſd 
edly votaries that reverence it, not from of t 
reaſon, but from prejudice, -- Some ſeem WW conſ 
to admire indiſcriminately Whatever has table 
been long preſeryed, without conſiderin kno 
that time has ſometimes c- operated wi is m 
chance; all perhaps are more willing to * 
honour paſt . chan preſent excellence; and dert 
the wind contemplates young ugh Wl aflur 
the ſhade of age, as the eye ſurveys the Flair 
ſun through artificial opacity. The great pref 
contention of criticiſm is to find the faults Wl lwee 
of the moderns, and the beauties of the fred 
ancients. While an author is yet living, ever 
we eltimate his powers by his worſt per- from 
formance; and when he is dead, we rate tem 


them by his beſt. been 


To works, however, of which the ex - moti 
cellence is not abſolute and definite, but iifici 
gradual- and comparative; to works not Wl the. 
raiſed upon principles demonſrative and W The 


ſcientific, but appealing wholly to obſer- Lt at 
vation and experience, no other teſt can by 
applied tt an length of duration and con- 
tinuance of eſteem. What markind have 
long poſieſied they have often examined 
== compared; and if they perſiſt to value 
the poſſeſſion, it is becauſe frequent com- 
pariſons have confirmed opinion in its fa - 
vour. As among the works of nature no 
man can properly call a xiver deep, or 2 
mountain high, without the knowledge of 
many mountains, aod many rivers ; fo, 
in the productions of genius, nothing can 
be ſtyled excellent all it has been com- 

ed with other works of the ſame kind. 
8 immediately diſplays 1ts 
power, and has nothing to hope ay 

, N 


el 


from the flux of years; but works tenta- 
tive and experimental muſt be eſtimated 
by their proportion to the general and 
collective ability of man, as it is diſcovered 
m a long ſucceſſion of endeavours. Of 
the firſt building that was raiſed, it might 
be. with certainty determined, that jt was 
round or ſquare; but whether it was ſpa- 
cious or lofty muſt haye heen referred 
to time. The Pythagorean ſcale of num- 
bers was at once diſcoyered to be perfect: 
but the poems of Homer we yer know not 
to tranſcend the common limits of human 
intelligence, hut by remarking, that na- 
tion after nation, and century after gen- 


tury, has been able to do little more than 


tranſpoſe his incidents, new name his cha- 
racters, and paraphraſe his ſentiments. 
The reverence due to writings that have 
long ſubſiſted, ariſes, therefore, not from 
any creduloys confidence in the ſuperior 
wiſdom of -paſt ages, or gloomy perſuaſion 
of the degeneracy of 3 ut is the 
conſequence of acknowledged and induhi- 
table poſitions, that what has been longeſt 
known has been moft conſidered, and what 
is moſt conſidered is beſt underſtogd. 
The poet, of whoſe works I have un- 


dertaken the reviſion, may now begin to 


aſſume the n_ of an ancient, and 
claim the privilege of eſtabliſhed fame and 
preſcriptive veneration, He has long out- 
lwed his centyry, the term commonly 
fixed as the teſt of literary merit. What- 
erer advantages he might once derive 
from perſo —.— oo cuſtoms, or 
temporary opinions, have for many years 
heen loſt ; and every topic of nll Bb or 
motive of ſorrow, which the modes of ar- 
(theial life afforded him, now only obſcure 
the ſcenes which they once illuminated. 
The effects of fayour and competition are 


| 11 end ; the tra lition of his friendſhips 


his enemies has periſhed z his wor 
ſupport. no opinion with arguments, nor 
apply any faction with invectives; th 
can neither indulge yanity, nor grati 
nalignity ; but are read without any other 
reaſon than the deſire of pleaſure, and are 
therefore praiſed only as pleaſure is ob- 
tained: yet, thus unaſſiſtod by intereſt or 
paſſions they have paſt through, variations 
of taſte and change of manners; and, as 
they deyolved from one generation to an- 
ther, have received new honours at every 
tranſmiſſion, 5 
But becauſe. human judgment, though 
„ de gradually gaining upon certainty, 
neyer becomes infallible; and approbation, 
Rough long continued, may yet be- only 


. > 
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othing can pleaſ; 
long, but juſt . 


entations of 


* 


which the common ſatiety of life ſends us 


all in queſt; bot the pleaſures of füdden 


wonder are ſoon exhauſted, and the mi 


can only repoſe on the ſtahility of truth. 
Shakeſpeare is, above all writers, at 


leaſt above all modern writers, the 


poet - 
of nature; the poet that holds up to his 
readers a faithful mirror of manners and 
of life. His characters are not modified . 


LLLY 
the approbation of prejudice pr faſhion ; it 
is proper to enquire, by what peculiarities 
of excellence Shakeſpeare has gained and” 
. the favour of his countrymen, © 


many, and pleaſe 
general 
nature. Particular manners can be xnowu 
to few, and therefore few only can judge 
how nearly they are gopied. The irre- 
gular combinations of fanciful invention 
may delight awhile, by that novelty of 


by the cuſtoms of particular places, un, 


practiſed by the reſt of the world; hy the 
peculiarities of ſtudies or profeſſions, which 
can operate but upon ſmall numbers; op 
by the accidents of tranſient faſhions or 
temporary opinions: they are the genuine 


progeny of common humanity, ſych as th: 
wor | 

will always find: His perſons ind 
ſpeak by the influence of thoſe general 
paſſions and principles by which all minds 


are agitated, and the whole ſyſtem of life 
is continued in motion. In the writings of 


other poets, a character is too often an 


individual; in thoſe gf Fhakeſpegre, jt is 


commonly a ſpecies. 5 
It is from This wide exten ſion of deſign 


that fo much inſtr 
with practical axioms and domeltic wil- 


dom, It was ſald of Euripides, that every 
it may be ſaiq 


verſe was a precept; an j 

of Shakeſpeare, that from his Works may 
he collected a ſyſtem of ciyil and ono, 
mical prudence. Yet his real power is not 


ſhewn in the ſplendor of particular paſſages, ' 


but by the progreſs pf his fable, and the 

tenor of his e and he that tries to 

recommend him by ſelect quotations, will. 

ſucceed like the propa in Hjerogles, wha, 

when he offered his houſe to fale, carned 

a brick in hig pocket as a ſpecimen, 
It will not eaſily be e how 
nakeſpeare excels in accommoo 
entiments 30 real life, but by c 

him with other authors. It ws 

of the ancient ſchools of decls 

the more diligently they we' 

the more was the ſtudent "© 

the world, becauſe he four - * 


d will always 7 and obſervation 
20 and * 


ion is derived. It ig 
this which fills the plays of Shakeſpeare 
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which he ſnould ever meet in any other 
place. The ſame remark may be applied 
do exery ſtage but that of Shakeſpeare. The 

theatre, when it is under any other direc- 
tion, is 2 by ſuch characters as were 


never ſeen, converſing in a language 
which was never heard, upon topics which 


will never ariſe in the commerce of man- 


kind. But the dialogue of this author is 
often ſo evidently determined by the in- 
cident which produces it, and is purſued 
with ſo mach eaſe and fimplicity, that it 
ſeems ſcarcely to claim the merit of fiction, 
but to have been gleaned by diligent ſe- 
lection out of common converſation and 
common OCEUurrences. _ 

Upon every other ſtage the univerſal 
agent is love, by whoſe power all good and 


evil is diſtributed, and every action quick- 


ered-or retarded. To bring a lover, a 
lady, and a rival imo the fable; to entangle 
them in contradiftory obligations, pe — 
them with oppoſitions of intereſt, and har- 
raſs them with violence of deſires incon- 
ſiſtent with each other; to make them meet 
in rapture, and part in agony; to fill their 
mouths with hyperbolical joy and outra- 
eous ſorrow ; to diſtreſs them as nothing 
re ever was diſtreſſed; to deliver them 
as nothing human ever was delivered; is 


the bufineſs of a modern dramatiſt. For 


this, probability is violated, life is miſre- 

138 aud language is depraved. But 

ve is only one of many paſſions; and as 

It has no greater influence upon the ſum of 

life, it has little tion in the dramas of 

a poet, who caught his ideas from the liv- 

. ing world, and exhibited only what he faw 


before him. He knew that any other pal- 


fion, as it was regular or exorbitant, was a 
cauſe of happineſs or calamity, 


Characters, thus ample and general, were 
not eaſily diſcriminated and preſerved ; yet 
perhaps no poet ever kept his perſonages 
more diſtin from each other. I will not 


ſay with Pope, that every ſpeech may be 


gned to the proper ſpeaker, becauſe 
many ſpeeches there are. which have no- 


thing c riſtical; but, perhaps, though 


ſome may be my adapted to every 
ifhc 


perſon, it will be difficult to find any that 
tan be properly transferred from the pre- 
ſent poll 


. | . 
Other dramatiſts can only gain attention 
lical or aggravated characters, 

by fabulous and unexampled excellence or 


\depravity, as che writers of barbarous ro- 
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character, is not ve 


to another claimant. The 
-= is right, when there is reaſon for 


mances N the reader by a giant 


and a dwarf; and he that ſhould form his 


expectations of human affairs from the play, 
or from the tale, would be equally deceiv- 
ed. Shakeſpeare has no heroes; vis ſcenes 
are occupiec only by men, who act and 
ſpeak as the reader thinks that he ſhguld 
himſelf have ſpoken or acted on the ſhme 
occaſion; even where the agency is ſuper- 
natural, the dialogue is level with life. 
Other writers diſguiſe the moſt natural 
paſſions and moſt frequent incidents; ſo 
that he who contemplates them in the book 
will not know them in the world: Shake- 
ſpeare approximates the remote, and fami- 
harizes the wonderful ; the event which he 
repreſents will not happen ; but, if it were 
poſſible, its effects would probably be ſuch 
as he has aſſigned; and it may be faid, 
that he has not only ſhewn human nature 
as it acts in real exigencies, but as it would 
be 4" wr trials, to which it cannot be 
his therefore is the praiſe of Shake- 
ſpeare. that his drama is the mirror of 
life; that he who has mazed his imagina- 
tion, in following the phantoms which 
other writers mils up before him, may 
here be cured of his delirious eeſtacies, 
by reading human ſentiments in human 
lan „by ſcenes from which a hermit 
my eſtimate the tranſactions of the world, 
fo confeſlor predict the progreſs of the 
"His adherence to general nature has 
expoſed him to the cenſure of critics, 
who form-their judgments upon narrower 
— Dennis and Rymer think his 
,omans not ſufficiently Roman; and Vol- 
taire cenſures his kings as not completely 
royal. Dennis is offended, that Menenius, 
a ſenator of Rome, ſhould play the but- 
foon; and Voltaire perhaps thinks decency 
violated when the Daniſh uſurper is repre- 
ſented as a drunkard. But Shakeſpeare 
always makes nature predominate over 
accident; and if he preſerves the eſſential 
careful of diſtinctions 
ſuperinduced and adventitious. His ftory 
requires Romans or Kings, but he thinks 
only on men, He knew that Rome, like 
every other city, had men of all diſpol- 
tions; and wanting a buſſoon, he went into 
the ſenate-houſe for that which the fenate- 
houſe would certainly have afforded him. 
He was inclined to ſhew an uſurper and 2 
murderer not only odious, but deſpicable; 
he therefore added drunkenneſs to his other 
qualities, knowing that kings love _ 
F 127 . * . 1 e 
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like other men, and that wine exerts its 
natural power upon kings. Theſe are the 


ty cavils of petty minds; a over- 
fool the caſ SiftinQion of A punt and 


condition, as a qr ſatisfied with the 
re, neglects the drapery. 

b cenſure which bs has incurred by 
mixing comic and tragic ſcenes, as it ex- 
tends-to all his works, deſerves more confi- 
deration. Let the fact be firſt ſtated, and 
then examined. 

Shakeſpeare's' plays are not, in the ri- 
gorous and critical ſenſe, either tragedies 


or comedies, but compoſitions of a diſtinct 


kind; exhibiting the real ſtate of ſublu- 
nary nature, which partakes of good and 
evil, joy and ſorrow, mingled with endleſs 
variety of proportion, and innumerable 
modes of combination; and expreſſing the 
courſe of the world, in which the loſs of 
one is the gain of another; in which, at 
the ſame time, the reveller is haſtening to his 
wine, and the mourner burying his Fiend : 
in which the malignity of one is ſometimes 
defeated by the frolic of another; and many 
miſchiefs and many benefits are done and 
hindered without deſign. | 

Out of this chaos of mingled purpoſes 
and caſualties, the ancient poets, —_— 
to the laws which cuſtom had preſcribed, 
ſelected ſome the crimes of men, and ſome 
their abſurdities; ſome the momentous vi- 
ciſſitudes of life, and ſome the lighter oc- 
currences; ſome the terrors of diſtreſs, and 
ſome the gaieties of proſperity. Thus roſe 


the two modes of imitation, known by the 


names of tragedy and comedy, compoſitions 
intended to promote different ends by cori- 
trary means, and conſidered as fo little al- 
lied, that I do not recollect, among the 
Greeks or Romans, a ſingle writer who at- 
tempted both. | 

Shakeſpeare has united the powers of 
exciting laughter and forrow, not only in 
one mind, but in one compoſition. Almoſt 
all his plays are divided between ſerious 
and 222 characters; and in the ſuc- 
ceſſive evolutions of the deſign, ſometimes 
produce ſeriouſneſs and ſorrow, and ſome- 
times levity and laughter. 

That this is a practice contrary to the 
rules of criticiſm ill be readily allowed; 
but there is always an appeal open from 
enticiſm to- nature, The end of writing 
1 to inſtru; the end of poetry is to in- 
ſtruct by pleaſing. That the mingled drama 
may convey all the inſtruction of tragedy 
or comedy cannot be denied, becauſe it in- 

ades both in its alterations of exhibition, 


* 


cluſion. It is not always ve 
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and approaches nearer than either to the 
appearance of life, by ſhewing how great 
machinations and ſlender deſigns may pro- 


mote or obviate one another, and the igh ; 


and the low co-operate in the general ſyſtem 
by unavoidable cancatenation. "oh 

It is objected, that by this change of 
ſcenes the paſſions are interrupted in their 


3 and that the principal event, 


eing not advanced by a due gradation 
of preparatory incidents, wants at laſt the _ 
2 to move, which conſtitutes the 8 | 

ection of dramatic This reaſon- 
ing is ſo ſpecious, that it is received as true 
even by thoſe who in daily experience feel 
it to be falſe. The interchanges of min- 


gled ſcenes ſeldom fail to produce the in- 


tended viciflitudes of paſſion, Fiction can- 


not move ſo much, but that the attention 


may be eaſily transferred; and though it 


muſt be allowed that pleafing melancholy 


be ſometimes interrupted by unwelcome --. 


levity, yet let it be conſidered likewiſe, 
that melancholy is often not pleaſing, and 
that the diſturbance of one man may be 
the relief of another ; that different audi- 
tors have different habitudes ; and that, 
upon the whole, all pleafure conſiſts in 
variety. | 
The players, who in their edition divided 
our 8 works into comedies, hiſtories, 
and tragedies, ſeem not to have diſtinguiſh- 
ed the three kinds by any very exa& or 
definite ideas, 6 te 
An action which ended happily to the 
principal perſons, however ſerious or dif- 
treſsful through its intermediate incidents, 
in their opinion conſtituted a comedy. This 
idea of a comedy continued long revs 
us; and plays were written, which, by 
changing the cataſtrophe, were tragedies 
to-day, and comedies to-morrow. . 
Tragedy was not in thoſe times a poem 


of more general dignity or elevation than 


comedy; it required only à calamitous 
concluſion, with which the common cri- 
ticiſm of that age was fatisfied, What- 
ever lighter pleaſure it afforded in its 


progreſs. | 
Hittory was a ſeries of actions, with no - 
other than chronological ſucceſſion, inde- 
pendent on each. other, and without any 
tendency to introduce or regulate the con- 
nicely dif. 
tinguiſhed from tragedy. There is not 
much nearer approach to unity of action 
in the tragedy of Antony and Cleopatra, 
than in the hiſtory of Richard the Se- 


cond. But a hiftory might be continued 


M m z through 
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through many plays; as it had no plan, it 
had no limits. | | 

Through all theſe denominations of the 
drama, Shakeſpeare's mode of compoſition 
is the ſame ; an interchange of ſeriouſneſs 
and merriment, by which the mind is ſoft- 

. encd at one time, and exhilarated at another. 
But whatever be his purpoſe, whether to 
gladden or depreſs, or to conduct the ſtory, 
without vehemence or emotion, through 
tracts of eaſy and familiar dialogue, he ne- 
yer fails to attain his purpoſe; as he com- 

- -mands us, we laugh or mourn, or fit ſilent 

with quiet expectation, in tranquillity with- 

dut indifference. 1 

When Shakeſſ ' plan is underſtood, 
moſt of the criticiſms of Rymer and Vol- 
taire vaniſh away. The play of Hamlet 

i opened, without impropriety, by two 

.* centinels : Iago bellows at Brabantio's win- 
dow, without injury to the ſcheme of the 
PAY, though in terins which a modern au- 

tence would not eaſily endure; the cha- 
rater of Polonius is ſeaſonable and uſeful ; 
and the Grave-diggers themſelves may be 
heard with applaule, _ 
Shakeſpeare engaged in dramatic poetry 
-with the world open before him; the rules 
bf the ancients were yet known to few; the 
public jud t was unformed; he had no 
example of ſuch fame as might force him 
pon imitation, nor critits ot ſuch autho- 
tity as might reſtrain his extravagance; 
he therefore indulged his natural diſpoſi- 
tion; and his diſpoſition, as Ry mer has re- 
marked, led him to comedy. In tragedy 
he often writes, with great appearance of 
toil and ſtudy, what is written at laſt with 
little felicity; but in bis comic ſcenes, he 
ſeems to produce, without labour, what no 
labour can improve. In tragedy he is al- 
ways ſtruggling after ſome. occaſion to be 
Comic; but in comedy he ſeems to repoſe, 
dr to luxuriate, as in a mode of thinking 
congenial to nature, In his tragic 
ſcenes there is always ſomething wanting ; 
at his co often ſurpaſſes expectation 
or defire; His comedy pleaſes by the 
_ thoughts and the language, and his tra- 
gedy, for the greater part, by incident and 
Action. His 5 ſeems to be ſkill, his 
| comedy to be inf | bene 

Tue force of his comic ſcenes has ſuf- 
fered lie diminution, from the changes 

made by a century and a balf; in manners 
or in words... As. his perſonages act upon 
rinciples ariſing from genuine paſſion, very 
ittle modified by particular forms, their 
preform and vexations are communicable 
oall timts any to all places j they are na- 


- 
- 
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tural, and therefore durable: the adventi- 
tious peculiarities of perſonal habits are 


only ſuperficial dyes, bright and pleaſing 


ſpr a little while, yet ſoon fading to a dim 
tinct, without any remains of former luſtre ; 
but the diſcriminations of true paſſion are 
the colours of nature : they pervade the 
whole maſs, and can only periſh with the 
body that exhibits them. The accidental 

2 of heterogeneous modes are 
diſſolved by the chance which combined 

them; but the uniform ſimplicity of pri- 

mitive qualities neither admits increaſe, nor 
ſuffers decay. The ſand heaped by one 
flood is ſcattered by another, but the rock 
always continues in its place. The ſtream 
of titne, which is continually waſhing the 
diſſoluble fabrics of other poets, paſles 

2 injury to the adamant of Shake- 

re. 

If there be, what I believe there is, in 
every nation, a ſtyle which never becomes 
obſolete, a certain mode of phraſeology ſo 
conſonant and congenial to the analogy and 
principles of its reſpective language, as to 
remain ſettled and unaltered; this ſtyle is 
probably to be ſought in the common in- 
tercourſe of life, among thoſe who ſpeak 
only to be underſtood, without ambition of 
elegance. 'The polite are always catching 
modiſh innovations, and the Jearned depart 
from eſtabliſhed forms of ſpeech, in hopes 
of finding or making better; thoſe who 
with for diſtinction foriake the vulgar, when 
the vulgar is right; but there is a-conver- 
ſation above groſſneſi, and below refine 
ment, where propriety reſides, and where 
this poet ſeems to have gathered his co- 
mic dialogue. He is therefore more agree- 
2ble to the ears of-the preſent age than 
any other author equally remote, and 
among his other excellencies deſerves t9 
be ſtudied as one of the original maſters of 
bur language.. l 
Theſe oblervatibns are to be conſidered 
not as unexceptionably conſtant, but as 
containing general and predominant truth, 
Shakeſpeare's familiar dialogue is affirmed 
to be {ſmooth and clear, yet not wholly 
without  ruggedneſs or difficulty; as 4 
country may be eminently fruitful, though 
it has pots unfit for cultivation; his cha- 
rafters are / praiſed, as natural, though 
their ſentiments are ſometimes forced, and 

their actions improbable ; as the earth 
upon the whole 1s ſpherical, though its 
ſufface is varied with protuberances an 
cavities. 1 det } 

. J with his excellencies ba 
hkewiſe faults, and faults ſulfclent 75 as 

| pot ure 


— 


fcure and overwhelm any other merit. I 
ſhall ſhew them in the proportion in which 
they appear to me, without envious ma- 
liznity, or ſuperſtitious veneration. Nv 
or or can be more innocently diſcuſſed 
than a dead poet's pretenſions to renown ; 
and little regard is due to that bigotry 
which ſets candour higher than truth. 

His firſt defect is that to which may be 
imputed moſt of the evil in books or in 
men. He ſacrifices virtue to convenience, 
and is ſo much more careful to pleaſe than 
to inſtruct, thay he ſeems to write without 
any moral purpoſe. From his writings, 
indeed, a 9 fem of ſocial duty may be ſe- 


lected, for he that thinks reaſonably muſt 
think morally; but his precepts and axioms 
drop caſually from him; he makes no juſt, . 


diſtribution of good or evil, nor is always 
careful to ſhew in the virtuous a diſappro- 
bation of the wicked; he carries his per- 
ſons indifferently through right and wrong, 
and at the cloſe diſmiſſes them without 
farther care, and leaves their examples to 
operate by chance. 'This fault the bar- 
barity of his age cannot extenuate; for it 
is always a writer's duty to make the world 
better, and juſtice is a virtue independent 
on time or place. 

The plots are often ſo looſely formed, 
that a very flight conſideration may im- 
22 them, and ſo careleſsly purſued, that 

e ſeems not always fully to comprehend 
his own deſign. He omits opportunities of 
inſtructing or delighting, which the train of 
his ſtory ſeems to force upon him, and ap- 
parently rejects thoſe exhibitions which 
would be more affecting, for the ſake of 
thoſe which are more eaſy. | 

It may be obſerved; that in many of his 
plays the latter part is evidently neglected. 
When he found Fiimſelf near the end of his 
work, and in view of his reward, he ſhort- 
ened the labour to ſnatch the profit. He 
therefore remits his efforts where he ſhould 
moſt vigorouſly exert them, and his cataſ- 


trophe 1s improbably produced or imper- | 


fectly repreſented. | yp 

t He had no regatd to diſtinction of time 
or place, but gives to one age or nation, 
without ſcruple, the cuſtoms, - inſtitutions, 
and opinions of another, at the expence not 
only of likelihood, but of poſſibility. Theſe 
faults Pope has endeavoured, with more 
zeal than judgment, to transfer to his ima- 
bined interpolators, We need not wonder 
to find Hector quoting Ariſtotle, when we 
lee the loves of Theſeus and Hippolyta 
tombined with the Gothic "mythology of 
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fairies. Shakeſpeare, indeed, was not the 


only violator of chronology ; for, in the 
ſame age, Sidney, who wanted not the ad- 


vantages of learning, has, in his Arcadia, 
confounded the paſtoral with the feudal 
times, the days of innocence, quiet, and 
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ſecurity, with thoſe of turbulence, vio» 


lence, and adventure. , . 
In his comic ſcenes he is ſeldom very 


ſucceſsful, when he engages his characters 


in reciprocations of ſmartneſs and conteſts 
of ſarcaſm; their jeſts are commonly groſs, 
and their pleaſantry licentious; neither his 
gentlemen nor his ladies have much deli. 
cacy, nor are ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from 
his clowns by any appearance of refined 


manners. Whether he repreſented the real 


cbnverſation of his time is not eaſy to de- 
termine; the reign of Elizabeth is com- 
monly ſuppoſed to have been a time of 
ſtatelineſe, formality, and reſerve; yet, per- 
haps the relaxations of that ſeverity were 
not very elegant. There mut, however, 
have been always ſome modes of gaiety 


preferable to others, and a writer ought to 


chooſe the heſt. 
In tragedy, his performance ſeems con- 


ſtantly to be worſe, as his labour is more. 


* 


The effuſions of paſſion, which exigence 


forces out, are for the moſt part ſtrikin 


ſpring of his throes is tumour, meanneſs, 
tediouſneſs, and obſcurity, | , 
In narration, he affects a diſproportiona 
pomp of diction, _ weariſome train o 
circumlocution, and tells the incident im- 
c in many words, which might have 
en more plainly delivered in few, Nar⸗- 
ration in dramatic 2 is naturally te- 
dious, as it is unanimated and inactive, and 
obſtructs the progreſs of the action; it ſhould 


and energetic ; but whenever he ſolicits his 
invention or ſtrains his faculties, the offs 


therefore always be rapid, and enlivened by 2 


frequent interruption. Shakeſpeare found 


it an incumbrance, and inſtead of lighten- 
ing it by brevity, endeavoured to recom- _ 


mend it by dignity and ſplendor. 


-- His declamations, or ſet ſpeeches; are 


commonly cold and weak, for his power 
was the power of nature; when be endea- 
voured, hke other tragic writers, to catch 
vpportunities of am life 

of inquiring what the occaſion demanded, 
to ſhew how much his ftores of knowledge 
could ſupply, he ſeldom eſcapes without th 

pity or reſentment of his reader. 


It is incident to him ta be now in : | 


entangled with an unwieldy ſentiment,which 
he exmmor well expreſs, and will not reject; 
Mm.. 8 


cation, and, inſtead * 
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he ſtruggles with it a while, and, if it con- 

.tinues ſtubborn, comprizes it in words ſuch 

© as occur, and leaves it to be diſentangled 
and evolved by thoſe who have more lei- 
ſure to beſtow upon it. | 

Not that always where the language 1s 
jntricate the thought is ſubtile, or the 
image always great where the line is bulky; 
the quality of words to things is very often 
negleRed, and trivial ſentiments and vul- 

ideas diſappoint the attention, to which 
they are recommended by ſonorous epi- 
thets and ſwelling figures, 

But the admirers of this great poet have 
moſt reaſon to complain when he approach- 
es neareſt to his higheſt excellence; and 
ſeems fully reſolved to ſ.nk them in dejec- 


'  _ tion, and mollify them with tender emo- 


tions by the fall of greatneſs, the danger of 
Innocence, or the croſſes of love, What 
he does beſt, he ſoon ceaſes to do. He is 

t long ſoft and pathetic without ſom e 
idle conceit, or conttmptible equivocation. 


He no ſooner begins to move, than he coun- 


. teraQts himſelf; and terror and Pity, as they 
- are riſing in the mind, are checked and 
blaſted by ſudden 2 EE 

A quibble is to Shakeſpeare what lumi- 
nous vapcurs are to the tiaveller; ke fol- 


Jows it at all adventures; it is ſure to lead be 


him out of his way, and ſure to engulf him 
jn che mire. It has ſome malignant power 
- over his mind, and its faſcinaticns are irre- 
fiſtible. Whatever be the dignity or pro- 
Fundity of his diſquiſition, whether ke be 
FEnlargir g knowledge, or exalting aſſection, 
55 8 ke be amuling attention with inci- 
dents, or enchaining it in ſuſpenſe, let but 
d quibble ſpring up before him, and he 
1 his work unfiniſhed. A quibble is 
the golden apple for which he will always 
turn aſide from bis career, or ftcop from 
bie elevation. A PORE poor and barren 
es it is, gave him ſuch delight, that he was 
content to purchaſe it, by the f{acrifice of 
reaſon, propriety, and truth. A quibble 
was to him the Eital Cleopatra for which 
e loſt the world, and was content to lpſe 
It will be thopght ſtrange, that, in enu- 
merating the dees of hs writer, I have 
not yet mentioned his. negle& of, he uni- 
ties J his violation of thoſe laws which 
| hayp been inllituted ard eftablithed by the 
joint anthority of poets/and critics. 
For his gther deviations frem the ar 
of writing, I reſign him to critical juſtice, 


without JP any other demand in his 


favour, than that which nöd be jodulged 
4. oo | ; * + £93 
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to all human excellence; that lis virtues 


be rated with his failings: but, from the 


cenſure which this irregularity may bring 
upon him, I ſhall, with due reverence to 


that learning which I muſt oppoſe, adven- 


ture to try how I can defend him, 

His hiſtories, being neither tragedies 
nor comedies, are not ſubject to any of 
their laws; nothing more is neceſſary to 
all the praiſe Which they expect, than that 
the changes of action be ſo prepared as to 
be underſtood, that the incidents be vari- 
ous and affecking, and the characters con- 
ſiſtent, natural, and diſtinct. No other 
unity is intended, and therefore none is 


to be ſought. 
In his other works he has well enough 


preſerved the unity of action. He has 
not, indeed, an intrigue regularly per- 
plexed and regularly unravelled; he does 
not endeavour to hide his deſięn only to 
diſcover it; for this is ſeldom the order of 
zeal events, and Shakeſpeare is the poet 
of nature: but his plan has commonly 
what Ariſtotle requires, a beginning, 


- a middle, and an end; one event is con- 


catenated with another, and the conclu. 
ſion follows by eaty conſequence. There 
are perhaps ſcme incidents that might 
ſpared, as in other poets there is much 
talk that only fills up time upon the ſtage; 
but the general ſyſtem makes gradual ad- 
vances, and the end of the play is the 
end of expetation. ' - -1 
_ To the unities of time and place he has 
ſhewp no regard; and perhaps a nearer 
view of the principles on which they ſtand, 
will diminiſh their value, and withdraw 
from them the veneration which, from the 
time of Corneille, they have very gene- 
rally received, by Wen that they 
have given more trouble to the poet, than 
pleaſure to the auditor. 5 
The neceſlity of obſerving the unitics 
of time and place ariſes from the ſuppoſed 
neceſſity of making the drama credible, 
The critics hold it impoſſible, that an ac- 
tion of months or years can be poſſibly be: 
three hours ; or that the 
ſpectator can ſuppoſe himſelf to fit in the 
eatre, while ambaſſadors go and return 
between diſtant kings, while armies are 
levied and towns beſieged, while an exile 
wanders and returns, or till he whom the 
ſaw. coprting his miſtreſs, ſhould lament 
the untimely fall of his ſon, The min 
reyolts from evidept falſchopd, and fition 
loſes. jts. force when it departy rom the 
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From the narrow limitation of time ne- 


ceflarily ariſes the contraction of place. 


The 282 who knows that he ſaw the 
firſt act at Alexandria, cannot ſuppoſe that 
he ſees the next at Rome, at a diſtance to 


which not the dragons of Medea could, in 


ſo ſhort a time, have tranſported him; he 


knows with certainty that he has not 
changed his place; and he knows that 
place cannot change itſelf; that what was 
a houſe cannot become a plain; that what 
was Thebes can never be Perſepolis. 
Such is the triumphant language with 
which a critic exults over the miſery of an 


irregular poet, and exults commonly with- 


out reſiſtance or 2 It is time, there- 
fore, to tell him, by the authority of Shake- 
ſpeare, that he aſſumes, as an unqueſtion- 
able principle, a poſition, which, while his 
breath is forming it into words, his under- 
ſtanding pronounces to be falſe. It is 
falſe, that any repreſentation is miſtaken 
for reality; that any dramatic fable, in its 
materiality, was ever credible, or, for a 
ſingle moment, was ever credited. 

e objection ariſing from the impoſſi- 
bility of paſling the firſt hour at Alexan- 
dria, and the next at Rome, ſuppoſes, that 
when the play opens, the ſpectator really 
imagines fins at Alexandria; and be- 
lieves that his walk to the theatre has been 
a voyage to Egypt, and that he lives in 
the days of Antony and Cleopatra. Surely 
he that imagines this may imagine more. 


He that can take the ſtage at one time for 


the palace of the Ptolemies, may take it 
in half an hour for the promontory of 
Actium. Deluſion, if deluſion be admitted, 
has no certain limitation; if the ſpectator 
can be once perſuaded, that his old ac- 
erg e are Alexander and Cæſar, 
that a room illuminated with candles is 
the plain of Pharſalia, or the bank of 
Granicus, he is in a ftate of elevation 
above the reach of reaſon, or of truth, and 
from the heights of empyrean - poetry, 
may deſpiſe the circumſpections of terreſ- 
trial nature. There is no reaſon why a 
mind thus wandering in ecftacy, ſhould 
count the clock; or why an hour ſhould 
not be a century in that calenture of the 
brain that can make the ſtage a field. 


always in their ſenſes, and know, from the 
firſt act to the laſt, that the ſtage is only a 
Rage, and that the players are only players. 
They came to hear a certain number of 
Ines recited with juſt geſture and elegant 
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Athens, and then Sicily, whi 


wodulation, The Jings zelate $0 ſame ace 


— 


tion, and an action muſt be in ſome place; 


but the different actions that complete a 


—y may be in places ve 
other; and where is 


allowing that ſpace to 


remote from 
e abſurdity of 
preſent firſt 

was always 
known to be neither Sicily nor Athens, 
but a modern theatre? 


By ſuppoſition, as place is introduced, 


time way be extended; the time required 
by the fable elapſes for the moſt part be- 
tween the acts; for, of ſo much of the ac- 
tion as is repreſented, the real and poetical 
duration is the ſame. If, in the firſt 

preparations for war againſt Mithridates 


are repreſented to be made in Rome, the 


event of the war may, without abſurdity, 
be repreſented, in the cataſtrophe, as hap- 
pening in Pontus; we know that there is 
neither war, nor preparation for war; we 


know that we are, neither in Rome nor 


Pontus; that neither Mithridates nor Lu- 
cullus are before us. The drama exhibi 

ſucceſſive imitations of ſucceſſive aftions; 
and why may not the ſecond imitation re- 
preſent an action that happened years 
after the firſt, if it be ſo connected with it, 
that nothing but time can be ſuppoſed to 
intervene? Time 1s, of all 
iſtence, moſt obſequious to the imaging- 


tion; a lapſe of years is as eaſily conceiy- 


ed as a paſſage of hours. In contempla- - 
tion we eaſily contract the time of real 


actions, and therefore willingly permit it = 


to be contracted when we only ſee their 
imitation. | ; 


It will be aſked, how the drama moves, 


if it is not credited? It is credited with all 
credit due to a drama. It is credited, when- 


ever it moves, as a juſt picture of a real 
I to the auditor 


original; as 
what he would himſelf feel, if he were to 
do or ſuffer what 1s there feigned 
ſuFered or to be done. The reflection 
that ſtrikes the heart is nog, that the evils 
before us are real evils, 
evils to which we ourfelyes may be ex- 


- poſed. If there be any fallacy, it is nos 


that we fancy. the players, but that we 
fancy ourſelves unhappy. for a moment 
but we rather lament the poſſibility, thar 
er weeps over her babe, when ſhe re- 
members that death may take it from her. 
The delight of tragedy proceeds from our 
conſciouineſs of fiction; if we thought 
mur 
pleaſe no more. 

Imitations pro 


of ex- 


to be 


that they are 


| ſuppoſe'the preſence of miſery, as a mo- 
The truth is, that the ſpectators are th 


ders and treaſons real, they would 
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becauſe they are miſtaken for realities, 
bur becauſe they bring realities to mind. 
When the imagination is recreated by a 
painted landſcape, the trees are not ſup- 
poſed capable to give us ſhade, or the 
fountains coolneſs; but we conſider how 
we ſhould be pleaſed with ſuch fountains 
Playing beſide us, and ſuch woods waving 
over us. We are agitated in reading the 


hiftory of Henry the Fifth, yet no man 
takes his book for the field of Agincourt. 
A dramatic exhibition is a recited 


with:concomitants that increaſe or diminiſh 
its effect. Familiar comedy is often more 
ful on the theatre, than in the page; 
imperial tragedy is always leſs. Fhe hu- 
mour of Petruchio may be heightened by 
grimace; but what voice or what geſture 
can hope to add dignity or foree to the 
foliloquy of Cato? 
A play read affeQs the mind like a play 
ated. - i 1s therefore evident, that the 
ation is not ſuppoſed to be real; and it 
follows, that between the acts a longer or 


' ſhorter time may be allowed to paſs, and 


that no more account of ſpace or duration 
I to be taken by the auditor of a drama, 
than by the reader of a narrative, before 


whom may paſs in an hour, the life of 


a hero, or the revolutions of an empire. 


Whether 3 knew the unities, 
and rejected them 


y deſign, or deviated 
from them by happy ignorance, it is, I 


think, impoſible to decide, and uſele(s - 
io inquire. We may reaſonably ſuppoſe, 
that, when he roſe to notice, he did not 
want the counſels and admonitions of ſcho- 


lars and critics, and that he at laſt delibe- 

rately ee in a practice, which he 
ight have 

thin 


ing is eſſential to the fable but unity of 
action, and as the unities of time and 
ariſe evidently from falſe aſſumptions, and 
by circumſcribing the extent of the drama, 
leflens its variety, I cannot think it much 


to be lamented that they were not known 


by him, or not obſerved: nor, if ſuch an- 
other poet could ariſe, ſhould I very vehe- 
mently reproach him, that - his firſt act 

at Venice, and bis next in Cyprus. 
2 of rules, merely poſitive, 


become: the u rays genius 
Shakeſpeare, and ſuch cenſures are ſuit- 
able to the minute and ſlender criticiſm of 
Voltaire: 059 en 40 #24, 6,24) 2 
26567. 6%, ho SROM0R, 15 4941 
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Vet when I ſpeak thus ſlightly of dra- 
matic rules, I cannot but colin much 
wit and learning may be produced again(t 
me; before ſuch authorities I am afraid to 
ſand, not that I think the preſent queſtion 
one of thoſe that are to be decided by mere 
authority, but becauſe it is to be ſuſpected, 
that theſe perhaps have not been fo eaſil 

received, but for better teaſons than I 
have yet been able to find; The reſult of 
my enquiries, in which it would be ludi- 
crous to boaſt of impartiality, is, that the 


. unities of time and place are not eſſential to 


a juſt drama; that though they may ſome- 
times conduce to pleaſure, they are al- 
ways to be facrificed to the nobler beauties 
of variety and inſtruction; and that a play 
written with nice obſervation of oritical 
rules, is to be contemplated as an elabo- 
rate curioſity, as the product of ſuperfluous 
and oſtentatious art, by which is ſhewn, 
rather what is poſſible than what is neceſ- 


ſ⸗ - 0 
Tie that, without diminution of any 
other excellence, ſhal} preſerve all the 
unities unbroken, deſerves the like a 
plauſe with the architett, who fhall di(- 
play all the orders of architecture in a ci- 
2 gr tes: any —_— from A 
ngth: but the principal beauty of a 
— is to. el the f Tad the 
greateſt graces of a play are to copy na- 
ture, and inſtruct life. | 
Perhaps, what I have here not dogma- 
tically but deliberately written, may recall 
the principles of the drama to a new exa- 
mination. I am almoſt frighted at my 


own temerity; and when I eſtimate the 


fame and the ſtrength of thoſe that main- 
tain the contrary opinion, am ready to fink 
down in reverential ſilence; as ZEneas 
withdrew from the defence of Troy, when 
he ſaw Neptune ſhaking the wall, and juno 
heading the befiegers, 

Thoſe whom my arguth6tits cannot per- 
ſuade to give their approbation to the 
judgment of Shakeſpeare, will eafily, if 
they conſider the condition of his life, 
make ſome allowance for his ignorance. 

Every man's performances, to be rightly 


eſtimated, muſt be compared with the ſtate 
of of the age in which he lived, and with his 


vwn particular opportunities; and, though 
to a reader a be not worſe or better 
for the circumſtances of the author, yet as 
there is always 4 ſilent reference of hu- 
man workes to human abilities, and as the 
irquiry, how far man may extend his de- 
figns, or how high . 5 

a ; 9 ; cen 
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Our author's plots are generally bor. 


force; is of far greater dignity than, in 
what rank we ſhall place any particular 
performance, curioſity is always buſy to 
diſcover the inſtraments, as well as to ſur- 
vey the workmanſhip, to know how much 
is to be aſcribed to original powers, and 
how much to caſual and adventitious help. 
The palaces of Peru or Mexico were cer- 
tainly mean and incommodious habitations, 
if compared, to the houſes of European 
monarchs; yet who could forbear to view 
them with aſtoniſhment, who remembered 
that they were built without the uſe of 
iron? „V 
The Engliſh nation, in the time of 
Shakeſpeare, was yet firoggling to emerge 
from barbatity. The philology of Italy 
had been tranſplanted hither in the reign 
bf Henry the Eighth; and the learned 
languages had been ſucceſsfully cultivated 
by Lilly, Linacre, and More; by Pole, 
Cheke, and Gardiner; and afterwards by 
Smith, Clerk, Haddon, and Aſcham. 
Greek was how hgh to boys in the 
principal ſchoolsz and thoſe who united 
elegance with learning, read, with great 
diligence, the Italian and Spaniſh poets. 
But literature was yet confined to profeſſed 
ſcholars, or to men and women of high 
rank. The public was groſs and dark; 
and to be able to read and write, was an 
accompliſhment fill valued for its rarity. 

Nations, like individuals, have their in- 
fancy, A people, newly. awakened to 
literary curioſity, being yet unacquainted 
with the true ſtate of things, knows not 
how to judge of that which is propoſed 
as its reſemblance. Whatever 1s remote 
from common appearances is always wel- 


come to vulgar, as to childiſh credulity 


and of a eountry unenlightened by learn- 
ing, the whole people is the vulgar. The 
ſtudy of thoſe who then aſpired to plebeian 
learning was: laid out upon adventures, 
iants, dragons, and enchantments. The 

eath of Arthur was the favourite volume. 
. The mind, which was feaſted on the 
luxurious wonders of fiction, has no taſte 
pf the inſipidity of truth. A play, which 
imitated only the- common occurrences of 
the world, would, upon the admirers. of 
Palmerin and Guy of Warwick, have 


made little impreiſion; he that wrote for 


ſuch an audience was under the neceſſity 
bf looking round for ſtrange events and 
fabulous. tranſactions; and that incredi- 


bility, by which maturer knowledge is 


offended, was the chief recommendatio 


: 5 


of writings to wiſkilly} curioſirye 
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rowed from novels; and it is reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe, that he choſe the moſt popular, 
ſuch as were read by many, and related 
by more; for his audience could not have 
followed him through the intricacies of the 
drama, had they not held the thread of 
the ſtory in their hands. - a 

The ſtories, which we now find only in 
remoter authors, were in his time acceſſible 


and familiar. The fable of As you like 


it, which is ſuppoſed to be eopied from 


Chaucer's Gamelyn, was a little pamphlet 


of thoſe times; and old Mr. Cibber re- 
membered the tale of Hamlet in plain 


Engliſh proſe, which the critics have now 


to ſeek in Saxo Grammaticus. | 
. His Engliſh hiſtories he took from Eng- 
li chronicles and Engliſh ballads; and 
as ow ancient wg a were made known 
to his countrymen by verſions, they fu 
lied him with new fobjefts ; he Ale 
ome of Plutarch's lives into plays, when 
they had been tranſlated by North. - * 
His plots, whether hiſtorical or fabulous, 
are always crowded with incidents, by 
which the attention of a rude people was. 
more eaſily caught than by ſentiment-or 
argumentation; and ſuch is the power 
ot the marvellous, -even over thoſe who 


deſpiſe it, that every man finds his mind 
more ſtrongly ſeized by the tragedies of 
Shakeſpeare than of any other writer: 
others pleaſe us by particular ſpeeches; _ 


but he always makes us anxious for the 


event, and has, perhaps, excelled all but 


Homer in ſecuring the firit purpoſe of a 


writer, by exciting reſtleſs and unquench- 
able curioſity, and compelling him that 


reads his work to read it through. 


The thows and buſtle, with which his 


plays abound have the ſame original. As 
nowledge advances, pleaſure paſſes from 


the eye to the ear, but returns, as it de- 


clines, from the ear to the eye. Thoſe to 
whom our author's labours were exkibited, 


had more ſkill in pomps or proceſſions 


than in poetical e, and perhaps 
wanted ſome viſible and diſeriminated 
events, as comments on the dialogue. He 
knew how he ſhould moſt pleaſe; and 
whether his practice is more agreeable 
to. nature, or whether his example has 
prejudiced the nation, we ſtill find, that on 
our ſtage ſomething muſt be done as, well 
as ſaid, and inactive declamation is very 
coldly heard, however muſical or elegant, 
onate or ſublime. 


Voltaire expreſſes his wonder, that on 


1 
- 
+ +. 5% 


author's | 


| 
| 
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author's extravagancies are endured by a 
nation, which has ſeen the tragedy of Cato. 
Let him be anſwered, that Addiſon ſpeaks 
the language of poets, and Shakeſpeare of 
men. Wefind in Cato innumerable beau- 
ties which enamour us of its author, but 
we ſee nothing that acquaints us with hu- 
man ſentiments or human actions; we 
place it with the faireſt and the nobleſt 
progeny which judgment propagates 


the vigorous and vivacious ofipring of 
obſervation impregnated by genius. Cato 
affords a id exhibition of artificial 


and fiftitious manners, and delivers juſt 
and noble ſentiments, in diction eaſy, ele- 
vated and harmonious, but its hopes and 
fears communicate no vibration to the 
heart; the compoſition refers us only to 
the writer; we pronounce the name of 
Cato, but we think on Addiſon. 

The work of a correct and regular 
writer is a garden accurately formed and 


diligently planted, varied with ſhades, and 


ſeented with flowers; the compoſition of 
Shak is a foreſt, in which oaks ex- 
tend their branches, and pines tower in 
the air, interſperſed ſometimes with weeds 
and brambles, and ſometimes gi ng ſhel- 
ter to myrtles and to roſes; filling the eye 
with awful pomp, and eres the mind 
with endleſs diverſity. r poets diſ- 

ay cabinets of precious rarities, minutely 


finiſhed, wrought into ſhape, and poliſhed . 


into brightneſs. Shak opens a 
mine which contains gold and diamonds in 
inexhauſtible plenty, though clouded by 
ineruſtations, debated by impurities, and 
mingled with a maſs of meaner minerals. 

It has been much diſputed whether 
Shakeſpeare owed his excellence to his 
own native force, or whether he had the 
common helps of ſcholaſtic education, . the 
precepts of critical ſcience, and the exam- 
ples of ancient authors. 

There has always prevailed a tradition, 
that Shakeſpeare wanted learning, / that he 
had no regular education, nor much kill 
in the dead languages. Jonſon, kis friend, 
affirms, that be had fall Latin and 14% 
. Breek; who, beſides 888 no ima- 

ginable temptation to fa d, wrote at 
à time wh rhe character and acquifitions 
of Shakeſpeare were known to multitudes, 
His 1 therefore TID the 
controverſy, unleſs ſome teſtimony of equal 
force could de oppoſec. LE 


Some have imagined, that they have dif. 


covered deep learnivg in many imitations. 


/ 
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of old writers; but the examples which 1 


have known were drawn from books 
tranſlated in his time; or were ſuch eaſy 
coincidences of thought, as will happen to 
all who conſider the ſame ſubjects; or ſuch 
remarks, on life, or axioms of morality, as 
float in converſation, and are tranſmitted 
through the world in proverbial ſentences, 

I have found it remarked, that in this 


by important ſentence, G0 before, PI follow, 
conjunction with learning; but Othello 1s | 


we read a tranſlation of I pre, ſequar. I 
have been told, that when Caliban, after a 
pleaſing dream, fays, I cry'd to fleep again, 
the author imitates Anacreon, who had, 
like every other man, the ſame wiſh on the 
ſame occaſion. 1 | | 
There area es which may paſs 
for imitations, e c , that the — ny 
tion only confirms the rule; he obtained 
them from accidental quotations, or by 
oral communication; and as he uſed what 
he had, would have uſed more if he had 
obtained it. 
The Comedy of Errors is confeſſedly 
taken from the Menzchmi of Plautus ; 
from the only play of Plautus which was 
then in Engliſh, What can be more pro- 
bable, than that he who copied that would 
have copied more ; but that thoſe which 
were not tranſlated were inacceflible ? 
Whether he knew the modern languages 
is uncertain; That his plays have ſome 
French ſcenes, proves but little; he might 
eaſily procure them to be written, and pro- 
bably, 8 he had known the lan- 
guage in the common degree, he could 
not have written it without aſſiſtance. In 
the ſtory of Romeo and Juliet, he is ob- 
ſerved to have followed the Engliſh tranſla- 
tion, where it deviates from the Italian ; 
but this, on the other part, proves nothing 
againſt his knowledge of the original. He 
was to copy, not what he knew himſelf, 
but what was known to his audience. 
It is moſt likely that he had learned La- 
tin ſufficiently to make him acquainted 
with conſtruction, but that he never ad- 
vanced to an eaſy peruſal of the Roman 
authors. Concerning his -fkill in modern 
languages, I can find no ſufficient ground 
of determination; but, as no imitations of 
French or Italian authors have been diſco- 
vered, though the Italian poetry was then 
high in eſteem, I am inclined to believe, 
that he read little more than Engliſh, and 
choſe for his fables only ſuch tales as he 
found tranſlated; £5 
That much knowledge is ſcattered over 
his works is very jufly obſerved l. 
q 4 9 


? 


underſtood. 
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but it is often ſuch knowledge as books 
did not ſupply. He that will underſtand 
Shakeſpeare muſt not be content to fad 
him in the cloſet, he muſt look for his 
meaning ſometimes among the ſports of 
the field, and ſometimes among the manu- 
factures of the ſhop. | 

'There is, however, proof cnough that he 
was a very diligent reader, nor was our 
language then fo indigent of books, but 
that he might very liberally indulge his cu- 
riofity without excurſion into foreign li- 
terature. Many of the Roman authors 
were tranſlated, and ſome of the Greek; 
the Reformation had filled the kingdom 
with theological learning; moſt of the 
topics of human diſquiſition had found 
Engliſh writers; and poetry had been cul- 
tivated, not only with diligence, but ſuc- 
ceſs. This was a ſtock of lnowiacye ſuf- 
ficient for a mind ſo capable of appropriat- 
ing and improving it. | ; 

But the greater part of his excellence 
was the product of his own genius. He 
found the Engliſh ſtage in a ſtate of the ut- 
moſt rudeneſs; no eifays either in tragedy 
or comedy had appeared, from which it 
could be diſcovered to what degree of de- 
light either one or other might be carried. 

either character nor dialogue were yet 
| Shakeſpeare may be truly 
ſaid to have introduced them both amongſt 
us, and in ſome-of his happier ſcenes to 
have carried them both to the utmoſt 
height. 

By what tions of improvement he 
proceeded, is not eafily known; for the 
chronology of his works is yet unſettled. 
Rowe is of opinion, that 
not to look for his beginning, like thoſe of 
ether writers, in his leaſt perfect works ; 


art had ſo little, and nature ſ large a ſhare 


in he did, that for aught I know, ſays 
he, the performances of bis youth, as they 
were the moſt vigorous, were the beſt. But 
the power of nature is only the power of 
uling, to any certain purpoſe, the materials 
which diligence procures, or opportunity 
A nay ature gives no man know- 
ledge, and, when images are collected by 
ſtudy and experience, can only affiſt in 
combining or applying them. Shake- 
ſpeare, however favoured b 


he muſt increaſe his ideas, like other mor- 
tals, by ual acquiſition, he, like them, 


grew wiſer as he grew older, could diſplay , 


life better, as he knew it more, and inſfruct 


perhaps we are” 


y nature, could 
impart only what he had learned; and, as 


with more efficacy, as he was himſelf more 
amply inſtructed. bs. * 228 


There is a vigilance of obſervation, and 


accuracy of diſtinction, which books and 


precepts cannot confer; from this, almoſt 
all original and native excellence ꝓroceeds. 
Shakeſpeare muſt have looked upon man- 


kind with perſpicacity, in the higheſt de- 

ree curious and attentive. 
e their characters from preceding 
writers, and diverſify them only by the ac- 
cidental appendages of Jong manners; 
the dreſs is a little varied, but the body is 


the ſame. | 
and form to provide; for, except the cha- 


racers of Chaucer, to whom I think he is 


not much indebted, there were no writers 


in Engliſh, and perhaps not many in other 


modern languages, which ſhewed life in ity 
native colours. | | 


The conteſt about the original bene vo > 


lence or malignity of man, had not yet 


commenced.” Speculation had not yet at- 
tempted to analyſe the mind, to trace the 


paſſions to their ſources, to unfold the ſe- 


minal principles of vice and virtue, or | 
e depths of the heart for the mo- 


ſound t 
tives of action. 


ten · with idle ſubtilty, were yet unattempt- 
ed. The tales, with which the infancy of 


learning was fatisfied, exhibited only the 
ſuperficial appearances of action, related 
the events, but omitted the cauſes, and 


were formed for ſuch as delighted in 
wonders rather than in truth. *' 


he that would know the yorld, was under 
the neceſſity of gleaning his own remarks, 


by mingling, as he could, in its bufineſs 


and amuſements. , 

Boyle congratulated himſelf | 
ſity, by facilitating his acceſs. 
ſpeare had no ſuch advantage; he came to 
London a needy adventurer, and lived for 


a time by very mean employments. Many , 


works of genius and learning have been 
rformed in ſtates of life that a 
ittle favourable to thought, or to enquiry.: 


ſo many, that he who conſiders them, is in- 


clined to think that he ſees enterprize and 
_ perſeverance predominating over all exter- 
nal agency, and _ help and hindrance _ 
he genius of Shake- 
ſpeare was not to be depreſſed by the weight 0 


vaniſh before them. 


Other writers 


Our author had both matter 


* 
r ̃è WIR ARIES” . in IBS 7§—ßrf«§;—;ĩ—ð - ,, 


All thoſe inquiries, which 
from the time that human nature became 
the faſhionable ſtudy, have been made 
\ ſometimes with nice diſcernment, but of- 


ankind 
was not then to be ſtudied in the cloſer; 


high birth, becauſe it favoured his curio- - 
Shake- ' 


ppear very 


| 
1 
| 
1 
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of poverty, nor limited by the narrow con- 
verſation to which men in want are inevi- 
tably condemned ; the incumbrances of his 
fortune were ſhaken from his mind, as dew- 
drops a lion's mane. | | 
Though he had fo many difficulties to 
encounter, and fo little afliſtance to ſur- 
mount them, he has been able to obtain an 
exact knowledge of many modes of life, 
and many caſts of native diſpoſitions z to 
vary them with great multiplicity ; to mark 
them by nice diſtinctions; and to ſhew 
them in full yiew by proper combinations. 
In this of his performances he had 
none to imitate, but has been himſelf imi- 
tated by all ſucceeding writers; and it may 
be doubted whether, from all his ſucceſſors, 
more maxims of theoretical knowledge, or 
more rules of practical prudence, can be 
collected, than he alone has given to his 
country | 


Nor was kis attention confined to the 


actions of men; he was an exact ſurveyor 
of the inanimate world; his deſcriptions 
havealways ſome peculiarities, gathered b 
contemplating things as they really exi 
It may be Greed, that the oldeſt poets 
of many nations preſerve their reputation, 
and that the following generations of wit, 
after a ſhort celebrity, fink into oblivion. 
The firſt; whoever they be, muſt take their 
ſentiments and deſcriptions immediately 
from knowledge; the reſemblance is there. 


ſeore juſt; their deſcriptions are verified 


by every eye, and their ſentiments acknow- 
ledged by every breaſt, Thoſe whom their 
fame invites to the ſame ſtudies, copy part - 
ly them, and partly nature, till the books 
of ane age gain ſuch authority, as to ſtand 
in the place of nature to another; and imi- 
tation, always deviating a little, becomes 
at laſt capricious caſual. Shake- 
ſpeare, whether life or nature be his ſub- 
je, ſhews plainly that he has ſeen with 


| his own eyes; he gives the image which 


he receives, not weakened or diſtorted by 
the intervention of any other mind ; the 
ignorant feel his repreſentations to be jult, 
and the learned ſee that they e rem 
Perhaps it would not be eaſy to find an 

author, except Homer, who invented fo 
much as Shakeſpeare, who ſo much ad- 
vanced the ſtudies which he caltivated, or 
effuied ſo much novelty upon his age or 
country. The form, the characters, 
language, and the ſhows of the Eng- 
lith drama are his. He ſeems, ſays Dennis, 
to haue been the very original of dur Engliſh 


ee Harmony, thay ii, the pgrmony of 
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blank our, diverſified often by difyllable ant 


triſhillable terminations. For the — 
diſtinguiſhes it from heroic harmony, and by 
bringing it "nearer to common uſe, makes it 


more proper to gain attention, and more fit for 


action and dialogue. Such werſe we make 
when we are writing. proſe ; we make ſuch 
verſe in common converſation. 

1 know not whether this praiſe is rigo- 
rouſly juſt. The diſſyllable termination, 
which the critic rightly appropriates to the 
drama, is to be found, though, I think, not 
in Gorboduc, which is confeſſedly « before 
our author; yet in Hieromymo , of which 
the date is not certain, but which there is 
reaſon to believe at leaſt as old as his ear - 
lieſt plays. This however is certain, that 
he is the firſt who taught either tragedy or 
comedy to pleaſe, there being no theatrical 
piece of older writer, of which the 
name is known, except to antiquaries and 
collectors of books, which are ſouglit be- 
cauſe they are ſcarce, and would not have 
been ſcarce had they been much eſteemed. 

To him we muſt aſcribe the praiſe, un- 
leſs Spenſer may divide it with him, of 
having firſtdiſcavered to how much ſmooth- 
neſs and harmony the Engliſh language 
could. be ſoftened. He has ſpeeches, per- 
haps ſometimes ſcenes, which have all the 


delicacy of Rowe, without his effeminacy, 


He endeavours, indeed, commonly to ſtrike 
by the force and vigour of his dialogue, 


but he never executes his purpoſe better, 


than when he tries to ſooth by ſoftneſs. 
Yet it muſt be at laſt confeſſed, that as 
we owe every thing to him, he owes ſome- 
thing to us; that, if much of his praiſe is 
id by perception and judgment, much is 
ikewiſe given by cuſtom and veneration. 
We fix our eyes upou his graces, and turn 
them from his deformities, and endure in 
him what we ſhould in another loath or de- 
ſpiſe. If we endured without praiſing, 
reſpeR for the father of our drama might 
excuſe vs; but I have ſeen, in the book of 
ſome modern critic, a collection of anoma- 


lies, which ſhew that he has corrupted lan- 


guage by every mode of depravation, but 


which his admirer has accumulated as a. 


monument of honour. 

He has ſcenes of undonhted and perpe- 
tual excellence, but perhaps not one play, 
which if jt were now exhibited as the work 


the of a contemporary writer, would be heard 


to the concluſion, I am indeed far from 


* It appears, from the jaduction gf Ben 
nm Bartholomew-Fair, tg have been afted 
eforg the year 3590. STEFVENS.' 
| 5 winßing, 


thinking, that his works were wrought 
to his own ideas of perfection; when they 
were ſuch as would fatisfy the audience, 
they ſatisfied the writer. It is ſeldom that 
authors, though more ſtadious of fame than 
Shakeſpeare, riſe much above the ſtandard 
of their own age; to add a little to what 
is beſt, will always be ſufficient for preſent 
praiſe, and thoſe who fin themſelves ex- 
alted into fame, are xilling to credit their 
encomiaſts, and to ſpare the labour of con- 
tending with themſelves; -+ 
It does not appear, that Shakef] 
thought his works worthy of poſterity, 
that he levied any ideal tribute upon fu- 
ture times, or had any further proſpect, 
than of preſent popularity and preſent pro- 
fit. When his plays had been ated, his 
bope was at an end; he ſolicited no addi- 
tion of honour from the reader. He there- 
fore made no ſcruple to repeat the ſame 
jeſts in many dialogues, or to entangle dif- 
ferent plots by the ſame knot of perplexity; 
which may be atleaſt forgiven him by thoſe 
who recolle&, that of Con e's co- 
medies, two are concl y a marriage 
in a maſk, by a deception, which, perhaps, 
never happened, and which, whether likely 
or not, he did not invent. N 
So careleſs was this of future 
fame, that, though he retired to eaſe and 
plenty, while he was yet little 'declined into 
the wale of years, before he could be diſ- 
guſted with fatigue, or diſabled by in- 
irmity, he made no collection of his works, 
nor defired to reſcue thoſe that had been 
already publiſhed from the depravatipns 
_ r _ or —_— to the 2 
a betier deſtiny, ving them to 
world in . Jobnſon. 


9234. Porz“ Preface to bis Homer, * 


Homer is univerſally allowed to have 
had the 


whatever, The praiſe of Judgment Vir- 
gil has juſtly conteſted with him, and others 


way bave their pretenſions as to particular 


excellencies; but his Invention remains yet 
unnvalled. Nor is it a wonder if he has 
ever been acknowledged the greateſt of 
poets, who molt excelled in that which 'is 


guiſnes all great genjuſes; the utmoſt 
fretch of human ſtudy, learning, and in- 
dultry, which maſters every thing beſides, 
can never attain to this. It furniſhes Art 
with all her materials, and without it, Judg- 
mens itſelf can at beſt but fieal wiely; 
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greateſt Invention of any writer 


the very foundation of poetry. It is the 
Inventzon that in different degrees diſtin- 


4 


$45 
Art is only like a prudent ſteward that lives 
on managing the riches of Nature. -Whay- 


ever praiſes · may be given to works of 


judgment, there is not even a ſingle beauty 
in them to which the invention muſt not 
contribute: as in the moſt regular gardens, 
art can only reduce the beauties of nature 
to more regularity, and ſuch a figure, which 
the common eye may better s, in, and 
is therefore more entertained with. 
rhaps the reaſon why common critics are 


inclined to prefer a judicious and methodi- 


cal genius to e and fruitful one is, be- 
cauſe they find it eaſier for themſelves to 
purſue their obſervations through an uni- 
form and bounded walk of art, 'than to 


. comprehend the vaſt and various extent of 


nature. 


And 


Our author's work is a wild paradiſe, | 


where if we cannot ſee all the beauties ſo 
diſtinctly as in an ordered garden, it is only 
becauſe the number of — is infinitely 
greater. It is like a copious nurſery 

which contains the ſeeds and firſt produe- 
tions of every kind, out of which thoſe who 
followed him have but ſelected ſome parti - 
cular plants, each according to his fancy, 


to cultivate and beautify, - If ſome things | 


are too luxuriant, it is owing to the rich- 
neſs of the ſoil; and if others are not ar- 
rived to perfection or maturity, it is only 
becauſe 
thoſe of a ſtronger nature. | 

It is to the ſtrength of this amazing in- 
vention we are to attribute that unequalled 
fire and rapture, which is ſo forcible in 
Homer, that no man of a true 
ſpirit is maſter of himſelf while he reads 


him. What he writes, is of the moſt ani- 


mated nature imaginable; every thing 
moves, every thing lives, and is put in 
action. If a council be called, or a battle 
fought, you are. not coldly informed of 


what was ſaid or done as from a third per- | 
ſon; the reader is hurried ont of himſelf. 


by the force of the poet's imagination, and 
turns in one place to a hearer, in another 
to a ſpectator. The courſe of his verſes 
reſembles that of the army he deſcribes : 


Oi Y ag b, 74 14 wg N rien vials 


„They pour along like a fire that ſweeps 


« the whole earth befcxe it.“ 


It is hows 


ever remarkable that his fancy, which is 


y are over-run and oppreſt bß 


oetica} 


every where vigorous, is not diſcovered ' 


wen at the beginning of his poem 


in its fulle 


—.— 


him 


; R &. 55 


ſplendor: it grows in the pro- 

ſelf and — nts 
ne 
in on rapidity, enn 


| 
| 


wy 
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thought, correct elocution, poliſhed num- 
bers, may have been found in a thouſand; 
but this poetical fire, this * vivida vis ani- 


mi,” in a very few. Even in works where 
all thoſe are imperfe& or neglected, this 


can overpower eriticiſm, and make us ad- 
mire even while we diſapprove. Nay, 
where this ap though attended with 
abſurdities, it brightens all the rubbiſh 
about it, till we ſee nothing but its own 
ſplendor. This fire is difcerned in Virgil, 
but diſcerned as through a glaſs, refletted 
from Homer, more ſhining than fierce, but 
every where equal and conſtant : in Lucan 
and Statius, it burſts out in ſudden, ſhort, 
and interrupted flaſhes: in Milton it glows 
like a furnace kept up to an uncommon 
ardor by the force of art: in Shakeſpeare, 
it ſtrikes before we are aware, like an acci- 
dental fire from heaven: but in Homer, and 
in him only, it burns every where clearly, 
and every where irreſiſtibly. 

I ſhall here endeavour to ſhew, how this 
vaſt Invention exerts itſelf in a manner ſu- 
perior to that of any poet, through all the 


main conſtituent parts of his work, as it is 


the great and peculiar characteriſtic which 
diſtinguiſhes him from all other authors. 
This ftrong and ruling faculty was like 
"a powerful ſtar, which, in the violence of 
its courſe, drew all things within its vortex. 
It ſeemed not enough to have taken in the 
whole circle of arts, and the whole compaſs 
of nature, to ſupply his maxims and re- 


flections; all the inward paſſions and affec- 


tions of mankind, to furniſh his characters; 
and all the outward forms and images of 
things for his deſcriptions ; but, wanting 
yet an ampler ſphere to expatiate in, he 
opened a new and boundleſs walk for his 
imagination, and created a world for him- 
ſelf in the invention of fable. That which 
Ariſtotle calls the « Soul of poetry, was 


firſt breathed into it by Homer. I ſhall 
begin with conſidering him in this part, as 
it zs naturally the firit; and I ſpeak of it 


both as it means the deſign of a poem, and 
as it is taken for fiction. oz 


Fable may be divided into the Probable, 


the Allegorical, and the Marvellous, The 


probable fable is the recital of ſuch actions 


as though they did not happen, yet might, 
in the common courſe of nature: or of ſuch 
as, though they did, become fables by the 
additional epiſodes and manner of telling 
them. Of this ſort is the main ſtory of an 
epic poem, the return of Ulyiles, the ſet- 
TE of the Trojans in Italy, or the 


- 


is the anger of 
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Achilles, the moſt ſhort and ſingle ſubjed 
that ever was choſen by any poet. Vet 
this he has 2 — with a vaſter variety of 
incidents and events, and crowded with : 
greater number of councils, ſpeeches, bat. 
tles, and epiſodes of all kinds, thah are to 
be found even in thoſe poems whoſe ſchemes 
are of the utmoſt latitude and irregularity, 
The action is hurried on with the moſt ve. 
hement ſpirit, and its whole duration em- 
loys not ſo much as fifty days. Virgil, 
or want of ſo warm a genius, aided him. 
felf by taking in a more extenſive ſubject, 
as well as a greater length of time, and con- 
tracting the deſign of Homer's poems 
into one, which is yet but a fourth part as 
large as his. The other epic poets have 
uſed the ſame practice, but generally car- 
ried * — = as — a multipli- 
city of fables, unity of action, 
and loſe their readers in an + Ab # — 
_— of time. Nor is it only in the main 
deſign that they have been unable to add 
to his invention, but they have followed 
him in every epiſode and part of ſtory. 
If he has given a regular catalogue of an 
army, they all draw up their forces in the 
ſame order. If he has funeral games for 
Patroclus, Virgil has the ſame for Anchiſes; 
and Statius (rather than omit them) de- 
ſtroys the unity of his action for thoſe of 
Archemoras If Ulyſſes viſits the ſhades, 
the ZEneas of Virgil, and. Scipio of Silius, 
are ſent after him. If he be detained from 
his return by the allurements of Calypſo, 
ſo is Eneas by Dido, and Rinaldo by Ar- 
mida. If Achilles be abſent from the army 
on the ſcore of a quarrel through half the 
„Rinaldo muſt abſent himſelf juſt as 
ong, on the like account. If he gives his 
hero a ſuit of celeſtial armour, Virgil and 
Taſſo make the ſame preſent to theirs, 
Virgil has not only obſerved this cloſe imi- 
tation of Homer, but where he had not led 
the way, ſupplied the want from other 
Greek authors. Thus the ſtory of Sinon 
and the taking of F roy was copied (ſays 
Macrobius) almoſt word for word from 
Piſander, as the loves of Dido and Enea⸗ 
are taken from thoſe of Medea and Jaſon 
in Apollonius, and ſeveral others in the 
ſame manner... : 
1 to the allegorical fable: if 
ave reflet upon thoſe innumerable know- 
ledges, thoſe ſecrets of nature and phyſical 
philoſophy, which Homer is generally ſup- 
poſed to have wrapped up in hisallegories, 
what a new and ample ſcene of wonder — 
this conüderatüon afford us | bot fertile 
; wv 
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will that imagination appear, which was 
able to clothe all the properties of elements, 
the qualifications of the mind, the virtues 
and vices, in forms and perſons; and to 
introduce them into actions agreeable to the 
nature of the things they ſhadowed! This 
is a field in which no ſucceeding poets 


could diſpute with Homer; and whatever 


commendations have been allowed them on 
this. head, are by no means for their in- 
vention in having enlarged his circle, but 
for their 1 in having contracted it. 
For when the mode of learning changed 
in following ages, and ſcience was delivered 
in a plainer manner; it then became as rea- 
ſonable in the more modern poets to lay it 
aſide, as it was in Homer to make uſe of it. 
And perhaps it was no unhappy circum- 
ſtance for Virgil, that there was not in his 
time that demand upon him of ſo great an 
invention, as might be capable of furniſh- 
ing all thoſe allegorical parts of a poem. 
e marvellous fable includes whatever 
is * and eſpecially the machines 
of the gods. He ſeems the firſt who 
brought them into a ſyſtem of machinery 
for poetry, and ſuch a one as makes its 
Hons importance and dignity. For we 
thoſe authors who have been offended 
at the literal notion of the gods, conſtantly 
laying their accuſation againſt Homer as 
the chief ſupport of it. But whatever 
cauſe there might be to blame his machines 
in a philoſophical or religious view, they 
are ſo perfect in the poetic, that mankind 
have been ever fince contented to follow 
_ oy have you hy; to the 
prey | ry | limits he has 
: eve . this nature has proved 
unſucceſsful; and after all the various 
changes of times and religions, his gods 
continue to this day the gods of a 
We come now. to the characters of his 


ons; and here we ſhall find no author . 


_ uw drawn ſo many, with ſo may and 
a variety, or given us ſuch livel 
and afefling — of them. Kiley 
one has ſomething ſo fingularly his own, 
that no painter could have diſtinguiſhed 
them more by their features, than the poet 
has by their manners. Nothing can be 
more exact than the diſtinctions he has ob- 
ferved in the different degrees of virtues 
and vices, The fingle quality of courage 
1 wonderfully diverſified in the ſeveral 
charaQers of the Iliad. ' That of Achilles 


1s furious and intractable ; that of Diomede | 


forward,. yet liſtening to advice, and ſubiect 


| 3 


23 hot TI 
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ſelf-confiding; of Hector, active and vigi- 
lant: the courage of Agamemnon is in- 
ſpirited by love of empire and ambition; 

t of Menelaus mixed with ſoftneſs and 
tenderneſs for his people: we find in Ido- 


meneus a plain direct ſoldier, in Sarpedon 
a gallant and generous one. Nor is this 


judicious and aſtoniſhing diverſity to be 
found only in the principal quality which 


_ conſtitutes the main of each character, but 
even in the under-parts of it, to which he 


takes care to give a tincture of that prin- 
cipal one. For example, the main cha- 
rafters of Ulyſſes and Neſtor conſiſt in 
wiſdgmn; and they are diſtinct in this, that 
the wiſdom of one is artificial and various, 
of the other natural, open, and regular. But 
my have, beſides; characters of courage; 
an 


this quality alſo takes a different turn 


in each from the difference of his prudence: 
for one in the war depends ſtill upon cau- 
tion, the other upon experience. It would 
be endleſs to produce inſtances of theſe 
kinds. — The characters of Virgil are far 
from ſtriking us in this open manner; they 
lie in a great degree hidden and undiſtin- 
guiſhed, and where they are marked moſt 
evidently, affect us not in proportion to 
thoſe of Homer. His characters of valour 
are much alike; even that of Turnus ſeems 
no way peculiar but as it is in a ſuperior de- 
gree; and we ſee nothing that differences 
the courage of Mneſtheus from that of 
Sergeſthus, Cloanthus, or the reſt. In like 
manner it may be, remarked of Statius's 
heroes, that an air of impetnofity runs 


through them all; the ſame orrid and ſa- 


vage courage appears in his Capaneus, 
Tydeus, 3 Kc. They have a 


parity of character, which makes chem 


ſeem brothers of one family. I believe 
when the reader is led into this track of 
reflection, if he will purſue it through the 

ic and tragic” writers, he will be con- 
vinced how infinitely ſuperior in this point 
the invention of Homer was to that of all 
others. 8 3 
The ſpeeches are to be conſidered as 
they flow from the characters, being per- 
fe or defeQive as they agree or diſagree 
with. the manners of thoſe who utter them. 
As there is more e of characters in 
the Iliad, ſo there is o ches, th | 
any other poem. Every thing in it has 
manners (as Ariſtotle expreſſes it) that is, 
every thing is acted or f ken, It is hardly 
credible, in a work of ſuch length, how 
ſmall a number of lines are em 


Na 


1 


ſpeeches, than in 


ed in 
narration. In Virgil the dramauie part is 


— 


. 
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| leſs in proportion to the narrative; and the quantity out of him: and it is evident of Vir. 1 
ſpeeches often conſiſt of general reſlections , gil eſpecially, that he has ſcarce any co vs 
or thoughts, which might be equally Juſt riſons which are not drawn from his mater. 
in any perſon's mouth upon the ſame occa- If we deſcend from hence to the expreſ- ſe: 
ſion. As many of his perſons have no ap- fion, we ſee the bright imagination of thi 
parent characters, ſo many of his ſpeeches Homer ſhining out in the moſt enlivened fed 
- eſcape being applied and judged by the forms of it. We acknowledge him the'fa- the 
| rule of propriety. We oftener think of ther of poetical dion, the firſt who taught co 
the author himſelf when we read Virgil, that language of the gods to men. fl. 
| than when we are engaged in Hemer: all expreſſion is like the colouring of ſome Ca 
| which are the effects of a colder invention, great maſters, which diſcovers itſelf to be aff 
| that intereſts us leſs in the action deſcribed: laid on boldly, and executed with rapidity, lia 
| 
j 


Homer makes us hearers, and Virgil leaves It is indeed the ſtrongeſt and moſt glowin tra 
us readers. imaginable, and touched with the greate the 
If in the next place we take a vie of ſpirit. Ariſtotle had reaſon to ſay, he waz ma 

the ſentiments, the ſame - preſiding faculty the only poet who had found out livin mo 


is eminent in the ſublimity and ſpirit of his words; there are in him more daring fi- Wi 
thoughts. Lovgings . ee his opinion, gures and metaphors than in any au- tio! 
that it was in this part Homer principally thor whatever. An arrow is impatient to c 
excelled. Wnat were alone ſufficient to be on the wing, and a weapon thirſts to tak 
proye the grandeur and excellence of his drink the blood of an enemy, and the like. var 
ſentiments in general, is, that they have ſo Vet his expreſſion is neyer too big for the kee 
remarkable a 8 with thoſe of the ſcrip- ſenſe, but juſtly great in proportion to it. flea 
| ture; Duport, in his Gnomologia Home- It is the ſentiment that ſwells and fills out alw 
rica, has collected innumerable inſtances of the dition, which riſes, with it, and formy war 
this ſort. Anditis with juſtice an excellent itſelf about it; for in the ſame degree that fart 
modern writer. allows, that if Virgil has a thought is warmer, an expreſhon will the 
not ſo many thoughts that are low and. be brighter; as that is more ſtrong, this the) 
vulgar, he has not ſo many that are ſub- will become more pexſpicuous: like glaſs deri 
me and noble; and that the Roman au- in the furnage, which grows to a greater MW con 
thor ſeldom riſes into yery aſtoniſhing ſen= magnitude, and refines to a greater clear- the 
timents, where he is not fired by the Trad. , only .as the breath within is more ore: 
If we obſerve his deſcriptions, images, powe and the heat more intenſe, Cal 
and fimiles, we ſhall find the invention ftill To throw his language more out of und 
predominant. To what elſe can we aſcribe proſe, Homer ſeems to have affected the of d 
that vaſt comprehenſion of images of eyery compound. epithets. This was a fort of WW caſe 
ſort, where we ſee each circumſtance of compoſition peculiarly p to poetry, ſwee 
art, and individual of nature, ſummoned not only as it heightened the on, thar 
together, by the extent and fecundity of but 2s it aſſiſted and filled the numbers W The 
his imagination; to which all things, in with greater ſound and pomp, and likewiſe che 
their various views, preſented themſelves conduced in ſome. meaſure to thicken the yin 
in an inſtant, and had their impreſſions images. On this laſt conſideration L can- 
taken off to perfection at a heat? Nay, not but attribute theſe alſo to the fruitful- inde 
he not only gives us the full proſpects of neſs of his invention, fince (as he has ma- both 
_ things, bat ſeveral unexpeRted peculiarities naged them) they are a ſort of ſupernu- W and 
and fide-yiews, unobſerved by any painter mepary pictures of the perſons or things io WM whi 
but Homer, Nothing is ſo ſurpriſing as which they are, joined. We ſee the mo- lang 
the . g. 6 of his battles, which take tion of Hector's plumes in the gpithet «2», MW this, 
up no leſs than half the Iliad, and are 92446, the landſcape of Mount Neritus WW worl 
. ſupplied with ſo vaſt a variety of incidents, in that of «1205i$132a@+, and ſo of others; what 
chat no one bears a, likeneſs to another; which particular images could not have, WO in x 
ſuch different Kinds of deaths, that no tub, been inſiſted upon, ſo long as to expreſs. WM foun 
heroes are wounded. in the ſame manner; 15-2 2 9 Og (though but of 2. WW with 
and ſuch- a profuſion of noble ideas, that fingle line) without diverting the reader I been 
every battle riles above che laſt in great- too much from the principal action or, BY coun 
neſs, horror, and confuſion, It is certain e. As a met; 1s a ſhort ſimile, one i that 
— 1 not near that number of images 1 e 15 2 Pry n 55 — guay 
Aud deſcriptions in any epi poet; though _. Laſtly, if we confider his verſifcatio Larn 
every one has afl himſelf with a grea ws ſhall be ſenßble what a ſhare of * Pip 
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is due to his invention in that. He was 


not ſatisfied with his languige as he found 
0 


Greece, but 


* 


it ſettled in any one part 
ſearched through its differing dialects with 
this particular view, to beautify and per- 
fect bis numbers: he conſidered theſe as 
had a greater mixture of vowels or 
conſonants, and accordingly employed 
them as the yerſe required either a greater 
ſmoothneſs or ſtrength. What he moſt 
was the Tonic, which has a pecu- 

liar ſweetneſs from its never uſing con- 
trations, and from its cuſtom of reſolving 
the diphthongs into two ſyllables, fo as to 
make the words open themſelves with a 
more ſpreading and ſonorous fluency. 


With this he mingled the Attic contrac- 
tions, the broader 


r Doric, and the feebler 

Folic, which often rejects its aſpirate, or 
takes off its accent; and compleated this 
variety by altering ſome letters with the 
licence of poetry. Thus his meaſures, in- 
ſtead of being fetters to his ſenſe, were 
always in readineſs to run along with the 
warmth of his rapture, and even to give a 
farther e pe of his motions, in 
the correſpondence of their ſounds to what 
they L prong Out of all theſe he has 
derived that harmony, 'which makes us 
confeſs he had hot only the richeſt head, but 
the fineſt ear in the world. This is fo 
great a truth, that whoever will hut con- 
t the tune of his verſes, even without 
underſtanding them (with the ſame ſort 
of diligence as we daily ſee practiſed in the 
_ of Italian q»eras) will find more 
weetneſs, variety, and- majeſty of ſound, 
than in any ' other language or poetry. 
e beauty of his numbers is allowed by 
the critics to be copied but faintly by 
yurgil himſelf, though they ate ſo juſt to 
eribe it to the nature of the Latin tongue; 
indeed, the Greek has ſome advantages, 
both from the natural ſound of its words, 
and the turn and cadence of its verſe, 
which agree with the genius of no ofher 
language, Virgil was very ſenſible of 
this, and uſed the utmoſt diligence in 


working up a mote intractable language to 


whatſoever graces it +> capable of; and 
in particular never failed to bring the 
ſound of hie line to a beautiful agreement 
with iy ks, If the Grecian poet has nog 
been 5 a wes on this ac- 
a8 the Roman, the gnly reaſop is 

that fewer critics have 7 bo 
guage the other. Dionyſius of Halir 
carnaſſus has pointed out many of our au- 


count 


other, his mannets more lively and ftrongly 


more füll and animated, 


u pranges ju thip kind, is hip wpariſ 


of the Compoſition of Words. It ſuffices 
pe preſent 1 of his numbers, that 
they flow with ſo much eaſe, ag to make 
one imagine Homer had no other. cart 
than 'to tranſcribe as faſt as the Muſes 
diftated: and at the ſame time with ſa 
much force and pag; Fog that 
they awaken and riſe us like the ſound of 
a trumpez. They roll along as a plentiful 
river, always in motion, and always full 
9 3 by a tide ff 
yeries MOI 52 et | | 
Fmogth fnaginable.. 85 * Fay | 
i Thus, oo idea ring 17 agree x to 
omer, what princi ikes us is hig 
Inyention. It bs of which forms 5 
character of part of his work; and 
accordingly we find it to have made hiz 
fable more extenſive and copious than any 


marked, his ſpeeches more affecting a 

tranſported, his ſenjiments more warm 

and ſublime, his images deſgripgions- 
is eit 


more raiſed and daring, and his num | 
more rapid and yarious, I hope, in what 
has been fajd of Virgil, with regard to any 
of theſe heads, I haye no way deroga 
from his character, Nothing is more ab- 
ſurd or endleſs, than the common method 
of comparing ewinent writers by an © 
poſition of particular paſſages « thetn, 
d forming a judgment from thenge-. 
fer merit upon the whole.” We ought to 
ve a certain knowledge of the princi 
character and diſtinguiſhing excellence o 
each: it is in that we are to conſider him, 
and in proportion to his degree in that y 
are to admire him. No author or 
ever excelled all the world in more than - 
one faculty; and as Homer has done thy 
in Inyention, Virgil has jn Judgme: 
fot that we are to think Homer war 
Judgment, þecauſe Yirgil had it in a mo 


eminent degree, or that Virgil wanted In- 


vention, becauſe Homer poſleſt a larger 
ſhare of 127 7828 of theſe great anchors had 


ides, and are only faid to have 
compariſon - with one another. H. 
was the greater genius, Virgil the 
artiſt. Ig one we moſt admi 
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Virgil, like a river in its banks, with a 
entle and conſtant ſtream. When we 
hold their battles, methinks the two 
ts reſemble the heroes they celebrate; 
Homer, boundleſs and irreſiſtible as A- 
chilles, bears all before him, and ſhines 
more and more as the tumult increaſes; 
Virgil, calmly daring like Eneas, appears 
undiſturbed in the midit of the action; diſ- 
poſes all about him, and conquers with 
_tranquillity. And when we look upon 


their machines, Homer ſeems like his own kind 


2 in his terrors, ſhaking Olympus, 
cattering the kghtnings, and firing the 
' heavens; Virgil, like the ſame power in 
his benevolence, counſelling with the 
laying plans for empires, and regularly 
ordering his whole creation. 
But after all, it is with great „ as 
with great virtues, they naturally border 
vn ſome imperfection; and it is 
to diſtinguiſh exactly where the virtue 
ends, or the fault begins. As prudence 
may ſometimes fink to ſuſpicion, ſo may 
a great judgment decline to coldneſs; and 
as magnanimity may run up to profuſion 
or extravagance, ſo my * invention 
to redundancy or wildneſs. If we look 
upon Homer in this view, we ſhall per- 
ceive (rp objections agai - him to 
proceed from ſo noble a caule as the exceſs 
of this faculty. e 8 
Among theſe we may reckon ſome of 
. his Marvellous Fictions, . matron ſo 
much - criticiſm has been ſpent, as ſur- 
oy all the bounds of probability. Per- 
"haps it may be with great and ſuperior 
fouls, as with gigantic bodies, which, ex- 
erting themſelves with unuſual ſtrength, 
exceed what is commonly thought the 
due proportien of parts, to become mi- 
 gacles in the whole; and, like the old 
| heroes of that make, commit - ſomething 
near extravagance, amidſt a ſeries of glo- 
_ ious and inimitable performances. Thus 
Homer has his ſpeaking horſes, and Vir- 
gil his myrtles Gail illing blood, where the 
ter has not ſo much as contrived the 
eaſy. intervention of a_Deity to fave the 


* _ qrobabiiity. :, +. 4.5 
It is owing to the ſame vaſt, invention, 


that his fimiles have been thought too ex- 
uberant and full of circumſtances. The 
force of his faculty is ſeen in nothing more, 
than in its inability to confine itſelf to that 
Jingle circumſtanee upon which the cam. 


riſon is grounded: it runs out into em- 


belliſhments of additional images, which 
| bdwever are ſo managed 
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n hard 


not to o ver- 


| 


power the main one. His ſimiles are like 
pictures, where the principal figure has not 
only its proportion given agreeable te the 
original, but is alſo ſet off with occaſional 
ornaments and proſpects. The ſame will 
account for his manner of heaping a num- 
ber of wg ee together in one breath, 
when his fancy ſuggeſted to him at once 
ſo many various and correſponding images. 
The reader will eafily extend this obſer. 
vation to more objections of the ſame 
ad + | 

If there are others which ſeem rather to 
charge him with a defect or narrowneſs of 
genius, than an exceſs of it; thoſe ſeeming 
defects will be found upon examination to 
Prone wholly from the nature of the times 
lived in. Such are his groſſer repre- 
ſentations of the gods, and the vicious and 
imperfect manners of his heroes; but I 
muſt here ſpeak a word of the latter, as it 
is a point generally carried into extremes, 
both by he cenſurers and defenders of 
Homer. It muſt be a ſtrange partiality to 
antiquity, to think with Madam Dacier, 
that * thoſe times and manners are ſo 
« much the more excellent, as they are 
* more contrary to ours.” Who can be ſo 
prejudiced in their favour as to magnify 
the felicity of thoſe ages, when a ſpirit of 
revenge and cruelty, joined with the prac- 
tice of rapine and robbery, reigned through 
the ; when no mercy was ſhewn but 
for the fake of lucre; when the greateſt 
princes were put to the ſword, their 
wives and daughters made ſlaves and con- 
cubines ? On the other ide, I would not be 
ſo delicate as thoſe modern critics, who are 
ſhocked at the ſervile offices and mean em- 
2 in which we ſometimes ſee the 
eroes of Homer engaged. There is 2 
pleaſure in taking a view of that ſimplicity 
1n oppoſition to the luxury of ſucceeding 
ages, in beholding monarchs without their 


guards, princes tending their flocks, and 


rinceſſes drawing water from the ſprings. 
hen we read Homer, we ought to reflect 
that we are reading the moſt ancient au- 
thor in the heathen world; and thoſe who 
conſider him in this light will double their 
pleaſure in the peruſal of him. Let them 
think they are growing acquainted with 
nations and people that are now no more; 
that they are ſtepping almoſt three thou- 
ſand years back into the remoteſt antiquity, 
and entertaining themſelves with a clear 
and ſurpriſing viſion of things no where elſe 
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ancient world. By this means alone their 
greateſt obſtacles will vaniſh; and what 


uſually creates their diſlike, will become a 


ſatisfaction. i ed . 

This confideration may farther ſerve to 
anſwer for the conſtant uſe of the ſame epi- 
thets to his gods and heroes, ſuch as the 
far-darting Phœbus, the blue eyed Pallas, 
the ſwift - footed Achilles, &c. which ſome 
have cenſured as impertinent and tediouſly 
repeated. Thoſe of the gods depended 
upon the powers and offices then believed 
to belong to them, and had contracted a 
weight and veneration from the rites and 
ſolemn devotions in which they were uſed; 
they were a ſort of attributes in which it 
was a matter of religion to ſalute them on 
all oecaſions, and which it was an trreve- 
rence to omit. As for the epithets of great 
men, Monf. Boileau is of opinion, that they 
were in the nature of ſurnames, and re- 
peated as ſuch; for the Greeks, having 
no names derived from their fathers, were 
obliged to add ſome other diſtinction of each 
perſon; either naming his parents expreſsly, 


or his place of birth, profeſſion, or the like 


as Alexander the ſon of Philip, Herodotus 


of Halicarnaſſus, Diogenes the Cynic, &c. . 


Homer therefore, complying with the cuſ- 
tom of his country, uſed ſuch dĩſtinctive ad- 
ditions as better agreed with poetry. And 
indeed we have ſomething parallel to theſe 
in modern times, ſuch as the names of 


Harold Harefoot, Edmund Ironſide, Ed- 


ward Long-ſhanks, Edward the Black 
Prince, &c, If yet this be thought to ac- 
count better for the propriety than for the 
repetition, I ſhall add a farther conjecture: 
Hefiod, dividing the world into its different 
ages, has placed a fourth age between the 
brazen and the iron one, of « Heroes diſ- 
tin& from other men: à divine race, who 
fought at Thebes and Troy, are called De- 
mi-Gods, and live by the care of Jupiter 
in the iſlands of the bleſſed o. Now among 
the divine honours which were paid them, 
they might have this alſo- in common 
with the gods, not to be mentioned with- 
out the ſolemnity of an epithet, and ſuch 
as might be acceptable to them by its 
n their families, actions, or qua- 
ties, | . 
What other cavils have been raiſed 
againſt Homer, are ſuch as hardly deſerve 


A reply, but will yet be taken notice of 


© they occur in the courſe of the work, 
* Hefiod, lik, . vere 155, K 


* 1 by 
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to be found, the only true mirror of that 


2. 


Many have been occaſioned by an injudi- 
cious endeavour to exalt Virgil; which is 
much the ſame, as if one ſhould think to 
raiſe the ſuperſtructure by undermining the 
foundation: one would imagine, by the 
whole courſe of their parallels, that theſe 
critics never ſo much as heard of Homer's 
having written firſt ; a conſideration Which : 
whoever compares theſe two poets oughs. * 
to have always in his eye, Some accuſe 
him for the ſame things which they over. 
look or praiſe in the other; as when they 
prefer the fable and moral of the Zneis to 
thoſe of the Iliad, for the ſame reaſons 
which might ſet the Odyſles above the 
Eneis: as that the hero is a wiſer man; | 
and the action of the one more beneficial - 
to his country than that of the other: or 
elſe they blame him for not doing what he 
never deſigned; as becauſe Achilles is not 
as good and perfect a prince as Eneas, 
when the very moral of his poem 1 
a contrary character: it is thus that Rapin 
dges in his compariſon of Homer an 
irgil, Others ſelect thoſe particular paſ- 
ſages of Homer, which are not ſo laboured 
as ſome that Virgil drew out of them: tins 
is the whole management of Scaliger in his 
Poetices. Others quarrel with what they 
take for low and mean expreſſions, ſome- 
times through a falſe delicacy and refine- 


ment, oftener from an ignorance. of the 


races of the original; and then triumph 
i the awkwardneſs of their own tranfla- 
tions; this is the conduct of Perault in his 
Parallels. Laſtly, there are others, who, 
pretending to a fairer acts diſtin- _ 

uiſh between the perſonal merit of Ho- 
mer, and that of his work; but when they 
come to aſſign the cauſes of the great re- 
putation of the Tliad, they found it upon the 
ignorance of his times and the prejudice . 
of thoſe that followed: and, in purſuancg 
of this principle, they make thoſe accidents 
(ſuch as the contention of the cities, &c.} 


to be the cauſes of his fame, which were 


in reality the conſequences of his merit. 
The ſam? might as well be ſaid of Virgil 
of any great author, whoſe general charac» 
ter wall nfallibly raiſe many caſual addty 
tions to their reputation. Ibis is the me- 


thod of Monſ. de la Motte; who yet conn 


feſſes upon the whole, that in whatever age 


Homer had lived, he muſt have been the 
greateſt poet of his nation; and that he may 
{aid in this ſenſe to be the maſter even 
of thoſe who ſurpaſſed him. Cs 
In all theſe objections we ſee 0 T 
at contradicts his title to the honour a 
Nn | FOR 


* 


1 


'h 


Wo 


5 but excels 
Oft thofe ho ſucceeded him. 


ee els ok 
is the c 0 
* remains unequalled by his followers, 
E continues ö to them. A 
ler judgment may commit fewer faults, 
Er approy rqved in the eyes of one © 
fort of critics: but that warmth of fancy 
will carry the loudeſt and moſt univerſal 
applauſes, which holds the heart of a feader 
under che ſtrongeſt enchantment, Homer 
hot only ap che inventor of poetry; 
the inventors of other arts in 
this, that he has ſwallowed up the honour 
he has 
done admitted no increaſe, it only left room 


for contraction or regulation. He ſhewed 
all the ftretch of fanc at once; and if he 
has failed in ſoine of hi 


flights, it was but 
becauſe he attempted every Ling. A work 
of this kind ſeems like a mighty tree which 


| riſes from the moſt vigorous ſeed, is im- 


proved with induſtry, flouriſhes, and pro- 
—— tre fruit; nature and art con- 
pire to raiſe it; pleaſure and profit j bin 
make it valuable: and they bo fad 45 
juſteſt faults, have obly ſaid, 7 A — 
3 (which, run luxtriant h a 


- richneſs of nature) might be lopped into 


8 regular appear- 


8 now ſpoken of che beauties and 
leſects or 8 original, it remains to treat 
df the tranſlation, with the ſame view to 
/ chief. charsQeridic. A. far as that 
is ſeen in the main parts of the poem, ſuch 
" the fable; manners} and ſentiments, 
tor can prejudice it but by wil- 

ful onions or contractions. As it alſo 
particular image, de- 

ription, „ 15 whoever ] ns of 


„ wo, much ſoftens thoſe, takes off from this 


chief character. It is the firſt grand duty poe 
bf an interpreter to give his — entire 
od uomaimed ; and fbr the reft, the dic- 

tion and verffc 4. ion only are his 2 


e ; fince theſe muſt be his own, ut 
N other 


he is 10 take as he finds them. 
Pr ſhou]J then be confidered, what me- 
thods may afford ſome equivalent 3 in our 
language for the graceb of theſe in the 
It is certain no literal tranſlation 


: oe 
fel to- an excellent original in a 
5 peri langilag 
I 


e: but it is a great miſ- 
—4 rage reds many have done) that 


2B can make amends for 
| tis 5 LO Frey Which id no den id 


danger to 12 the * of an ank ient, by 
rom fon into the modern manners of ex- 


be IF ther# be Winning & darks 
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neſo, there i ofien & light in antiquiry/ 


. fore them. However, of 


dreſſed at all. 


rves chan a ver- 


which nothing better 
know no liberties 


fion almoſt hteral. 


one ought to take, but thoſe which are 


neceſſary for transfuſing the ſpirit of the 
iginal, and — 9 ſtyle 
of the tranſlation: an venture to 
ſay, there have not e more men miſled 
in former times by a ſervile dull adherence 
to the latter, than have been deluded in 
ours by à chimerical inſolent hope of 
mon and improving their author. It is 
doubted that the fire of the 

* Lu a tranſlator ſhould 


ly re- 


_ gard, as it is moſt likely Carb 


mana ; however, it is his ſafeſt wa way 
to be content with preſerving this to his 
fitmoſt in the whole, without endeavourin 

to be mort than he finds his atithor is, in 
any particylar place. It is g great ſecret 
in writing, to know when to be plain, and 
when and figurative; and it is 
What Homer will t us, if we will but 
follow modeſt] y in his footſteps. Where 
his diction is bold and. lofty; let us raiſe 
ours as high as we can; but where he is 


plain and humble, we ought not to be de- 


terted from imitating him by the fear of 
incu the cenſure of a mere Eng'iſh 
critic. Nothing that belongs t6 Homer 
ſeems to have been more commonly miſ. 
taken than the juſt pitch of his file; ſome 
of his tranſſatbrs having ſwelled into fuſ- 
tian in a proud confidence of the ſublime j 
others ſailk_ into flatneſs in a cold and 
timorous notion of yo men te Methinks 
J ſee theſe different followers of Homer, 
ſome ſweating and ftraining after him by 
violent leaps and bounds, (the ce 
figns of falſe mettle) ;, others flowl 
ages creeping in his train, while the 

Mmſelf is all the = proceeding 
ith an ed and 


one could ſooner pardon frenty than fri- 
gidity : no author is to be 4 for ſuch 
mendations as he may gain by chat cha- 


Tar af dle, which his friends mult agree 


by regal to call ſimplicity, and the reſt 
the world will call ddlneſs There is 
I] and Meer v. as W 

as a bald and ſordid one, which differ as 
nuch from each other us the air of a plain 
man from that df a ſloven? it is one "thing 
to be tricked up, and another not to be 
implicity is the mean be. 
tween oftentation and rulticity. . 

This Wa and noble ſimplicity is nd 
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ter. This conſideration 


ſimplicity, a 
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ture and our author, One may affirm, 
with all reſpect to the inſpired writings, 


that the divine ſpirit made uſe of no other 


words but what were intelligible and 
common to men at that time, and' in that 
part of the world; and as Homer is the 


author neareſt to thoſe, his ſtyle muſt of 
"courſe bear a greater reſemblance to the 


facred books than that ID 
r with 
What has been obſerved the parity 
of ſome of his thoughts) may methinks 
induce a tranſlator .on the one 


attained a veneration even in our language 
from being uſed in the Old Teftament ; 
as on the other, to avoid thoſe which have 
been appropriated to the Divinity, and in 
a manner conſigned to myſtery and reli- 


ON. 
F For a farther preſervation of this air of 
articular care ſhould be 
taken to expreſs with all plainneſs, thoſe 
moral ſentences and proverbial ſpeeches 
which are fo numerous in this poet. 
They have ſomething venerable, and 1 


hand to 
give into ſeveral of thoſe general phraſes 
and manners of expreſſion, which have 
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pound, without violence to the eat, or to 
the received rules of compoſition; 'as well 
as thoſe which have received a ſanction 
from the guthority of our beſt poets, and 
are become familiar through their uſe of 
them; ſuch as the-cloud-compelling Jove, 
Ec. As for the reſt, whenever any can 
be as fully and fignificantly expreſſed in a 
ſingle word as in a compound one, the 
courſe to be taken is obvious. © " 
Some that cannot be ſo turned as to 
preſerve their full image by one or Wo 


words, may have juſtice done them by _ 
 circumloeution ; as the epithet «;y0oiPvAkcs 


to a mountain, would appear little or ridi- 
culous tranſlated literally © leaf-ſhaking,” 
but affords a majeſtic idea in the peri- 


phraſis: *The lofty mountain ſhakes his - - 


waving woods.” Others that admit of 


differing ſigniſications, may receive an ad- 


vantage by a. judicious variation accord - 
ing to the occaſions on which they are 
introduced. For example, the epithet of 
Apollo, inC2ao or © far-ſhooting,” is 
capable of two explications ; one literal 
in reſpe& to the darts and bow, the enſigns 
of that god; the other allegorical with 


of may ſay oracular, in that unadorned gra- regard to the rays of the ſun: therefore 
ſh vity and ſhortneſs with which they are in ſuch places where Apollo is repreſented 
er delivered: a grace which would be utterly as a gol in perſon, I would uſe the former 
. loſt by endeavouring to give them what interpretation; and where the effects of the _ 
16 we call a more ingenious (that is, a more ſun are deſcribed, I would make choice 
i modern) turn in nr of the latter. Upon the whole, it will be 
e Perhaps the mixture of ſome Greciſms neceſſary to avoid that perpetual repeti- 
1d and old words, after the manner of Mil- tion of the ſame epithets which we find in 
ks ton, if done without too much affectation, Homer; and which, though it might be 
r, might not have an ill effect in a verſion of accommodated (as has been already n) 
7 this particular work, which moſt of any to the car of thoſe times, is by no means 
in other ſeems to require a venerable antique fo to ours: but one may wait for oppor- 
caſt. But certainly the uſt of modern tunities of placing them, where they de- 
he terms of war and government, ſuch as rive an additional beauty from the otca - 
1g platoon, campaign, junto, or the like (into fions on which they are employed; and in, 
e- which ſome of his tranſlators have fallen) doing this properly, a tranſlator may at 
„% cannot be allowable; thoſe only excepted, once ſhew his fancy and his judgment. 
i- without which it is impoſſible to treat te As for Homer's repetitions, we may di- 
ch ſubjects in any living language. vide them into three ſorts; of whole nats 
a- There are two peculiarities in Homer's ratiqns and ſpeeches, of ſingle ſentences, 
ee dition, which are a fort of marks, or and of one verſe or hemiſtich, I hope it 
eſt moles, by which every common eye diſ- is not impoſſible to have ſuch a regard to 
1 tinguiſhes him at fir ſight: thoſe who theſe, as neither to loſe ſo known a mark 
are not his greateſt admirers look upon of the author on the one hand, nor to offend 
as them as defelts and thoſe who are, ſeem the reader too much on the other. The re» 
un pleaſed with them as beauties. I ſpeak petition is not · ungraceful in thoſe ſpeeches, 
n of his compound epirhets, and of his re- where the dignity of the ſpeaker renders 
be petitions, | Many of the former cannot be it a fort of infolence to alter his words; 
e · done literally into Engliſh without de- as in the meſſages from gods to men, or 
| . froying the purity of our language. I from higher powers to inferfors in concerns 
0 believe ſuch ſhould be we ns . ſlide of ftate, or where the ceremonial of reli- 
p; _ takily of themſelyes into an Engliſh com- gion ſeems to require it, in the ſolemn 


Nn4 dom 


- 


{ 


_ forms of prayer, oaths, or the like, In 
other caſes, I believe, the beſt rule js, to 
be guided by the nearneſs, or diſtance, at 
which the repetitions are placed in the 
original : when they follow too cloſe, one 
may vary the expreſſion ; but it is 4 queſ- 
tion, whether a profeſſed tranſlator be 

+ authoriſed to omit any : if they be tedious, 
the author is to anſwer for it. 

It only remains to ſpeak of the Verſifi- 

cation. Homer (as has been ſaid) is per- 

| . 85 applying the ſound to the ſenſe, 


* 


This is indeed one of the moſt exquiſite 
beauties of „and attainable. by very 
few: I know only of Homer eminent for 

it in the Greek, and Virgil in Latin. I 
am ſenſible it is what may ſometimes hap- 
pen by chance, when a writer is warm, 
and fully poſſeſſed of his image: how- 

ever it may be reaſonably believed they 
deſigned this, in whoſe verſe it ſo mani- 
feſtly appears in a e degree to all 
Few readers have the ear to be 

Judges of it; but thoſe who have, will ſee 

I have endeavoured at this beauty. 
Upon the whole, I muſt confeſs myſelf 
utterly incapable of doing juſtice. to Ho- 
mer. I attempt him in no other hope but 
that which one may entertain without 
much vanity, of giving a more tolerable 

copy of him than any entire tranſlation in 

- verſe has yet done. We have only thoſe 

of Chapman, Hobbes, and Ogilby. Chap- 
man has taken the advantage of an im- 
meaſurable length of verſe, notwithſtand- 
ing which, there is ſcarce any paraphraſe 
more looſe and rambling than his. He 
has frequent interpolations of four or fix 
hnes, and I remember one in the thir- 
teenth book of the Odyſſes, ver. 312, where 
* he has ſpun twenty verſes out of two. 
He is often miſtaken in ſo bold a manner, 
that one might think he deviated on pur- 
« Pole, if he did not in other places of his 
notes inſiſt ſa much upon verbal trifles. 
_ He appears to have had a ſtrong affectation 
of extracting new meanings out of his 

_— 6 eg as to promiſe, in Lis 

- rhyming preface, a poem of the myſteries 
he had revealed in Homer: and 's rhaps 
he endeavoured to ſtrain the obvious ſenſe 
to this end, His expreſſion is involved in 
faſtian, a fault for which he was remark- 
able in his original writings, as in the 

tragedy of Buſſy d' Amboiſe, &c. In a 

word, the nature of the man may account 

for his whole performance; for he ap- 


e from his prefare and remarks, to 
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varying it on every new ſubject. 


o 


have been of an arrogant turn, and an 
enthuſiaſt HE: His own boaſt of 
having finiſh the Iliad, in leſs than 
fifteen weeks, ſhews with what negligence 
his verſion was performed. But that 
which is to be allowed him, and which 
very much contributed to cover his de- 


fects, is a daring fiery ſpirit that animates 


his tranſlation, which is ſomething. like 
what one might imagine Homer | nunſelf 
would have writ he arrived at 
years of diſcretion. * 

Hobbes has given us a correct explana- 
tion of the ſenſe in general : but for par- 
ticulars and circumſtances he-continually 

s them, and often omits the moſt beau- 
iful. As for its being eſteemed a cloſe 
tranſlation, I doubt not-many have been 
led into that error by the ſhortneſs of it, 
which proceeds not from his following the 
original line by line, but from the con- 
trations above-mentioned. He ſometimes 
omits whole ſimiles and ſentences, and is 
now and then guilty of miſtakes, into 
which no writer of. his -learning could 
have fallen, but through careleſſneſs. His 
22 as well as Ogilby's, is too mean 

r criticiſm. | 

It is a great loſs to the poetical world 
that Mr. Dryden did not live to tranſlate 
the Iliad. He has left: us only the firſt 
book, and a ſmall part of the ſixth; in 
which, if he has in ſome places not truly 
intetpreted the ſenſe, or preſerved the 
antiquities, it ought to be excuſed on ac- 
count of the haſte he was obliged to write 
in. He ſeems to have had too much re- 
gard to Chapman, whoſe words he ſome- 
times copied, and has unbappily followed 
him in ges where he wanders from 
the original, However, had he tranſlated 
the whole work, I would no more have 
attempted: Homer after him than Virgil, 
5 of whom (notwithſtanding ſome 
human errors) is the moſt noble and 
ſpirited tranſlation I know in any lan- 

uage. But the fate of great genjuſes 15 
fe that of great miniſters, though they 
are confeſſedly the firſt in the common- 
wealth of letters, they muſt be envied and 
5 only for being at the head 
Ot it. N | 

That which, in my opinion, ought to 


be the endeavour of any one who tranſ- 


lates Homer, is above all things to keep 
alive that ſpirit and fire which makes his 
chief character: in particular places, where 
the ſenſe can bear any. doubt, to folly» 
the ſtrongeſt and molt portical as molt 
„„ Agreeing 


2 


id * 
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tent learning. For to ſatis 
either, is not in the nature of this under- 


variations of his ſtyle, and the 
different modulations of his numbers; to 


preſerve, in the more active or deſcriptive 


parts, a warmth and elevation; in the 
more ſedate or narrative, a plainneſs and 
ſolemnity ; in the ſpeeches, a fullneſs and 
perſpicuity; in the ſentences, a ſhortneſs 


and gravity : not to neglect even the little 


figures turns on the words, nor ſome- 
'times the very cait of the periods, neither 


to omit nor confound any rites or cuſtoms - 


of antiquity : perhaps too he ought to in- 
clude the whole in a ſhorter compaſs than 
has hitherto been- done by any tranſlator, 
who has tolerably preſerved either the 
ſenſe or poetry, What I would farther 
recommend to him, is to ſtudy his author 
rather from his own text than from any 
commentaries. how. learned ſoever, or 
whatever figure they may make in the 
eſtimation of the world; to conſider him 
attentively in compariſon with. Virgil 
above all the ancients, and with Milton 
above all the moderns. Next theſe, the 
archbiſhop of Cambray's Telemachus may 
give him the trueſt idea of the ſpirit and 
turn of our author, and Boſſu's admirable 
treatiſe of the epic poem the juſteſt notion 
of bis deſign and conduct. But after all, 
with whatever judgment and ſtudy a man 
may proceed, or with whatever happineſs 
he may perform ſuch a work, he muſt 


hope to pleaſe but a few ; thoſe only who 


have at once a taſte of poetry, and compe- 
5 ſuch as want 
taking; ſince a mere modern wit can like 
nothing that is not modern, and a pedant 
nothing that is not Greek. | 
What I have done is ſubmitted to the 
public, from whoſe opinions I am pre- 
ed to learn; though I fear no judges 
little as our beſt poets, who are moſt 


ſenſible of the weight of this taſk. As for 


the worſt, whatever they ſhall pleaſe to 


ay, they may give me ſome concern as 


they are unhappy men, but none as they 


are malignant writers. I was guided in 
this — IH by judgments very differ- 


rent from theirs, and by 


they can have no kindneſs, if an old 


obſervation be true, that the ſtrongeſt an- 
. tipaihy in the world is that of fools to 
men of wit. Mr. Addiſon was the firſt 


whoſe advice determined me to under- 
take this taſk, who was pleaſed to write 


to me upon that occaſion, in ſuch terms as 


I cannot repeat without vanity, I was 


. % 
o 
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no leſs extenſive than 


of theſe: ſheets, and the 


rſons for whom - 
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agreeing with that character; to copy him 
an 


obliged to Sir Richard Steele for a very 
early recommendation of my und 2 


to the public. Dr. Swift promoted my - 


intereſt with that warmth with which he 
always ſerves his friend. 'The humanity 


and frankneſs of Sir Samuel Garth ate 
what I never knew wanting on any occa- 


ſion. I muſt alſo acknowledge, with ink-- 
nite pleaſure, the many friendly offices, as 
well as fincere criticiſms, of Mr, 'Con- 
greve, who had led me the way in tranſ- 

ting ſome parts of Homer; as I wiſh, 
for the ſake of the world, he had pre- 
vented me in the reſt, I muſt add the 
names of Mr. Rowe and Dr. Parnell, 


of doing juſtice to the laſt, whoſe 
nature (to give it a prone panegyric) is 
is learning. 

favour of theſe gentlemen is not entir 
undeſerved by one who bears them ſo true 
an affection. But what can I fay of the 
honour. ſo many of the great have done 
me, while the firſt names of the age > + tug 


though I ſhall take a farther - . 2qwer Mþ 
g 


as my ſubſcribers, and the moſt 


guiſhed patrons and ornaments of learn- 
ing as my chief encouragers? Among 
theſe, it is a particular pleaſure to me 
to find, that my higheſt obligations are to 
ſuch who have done moſt honour to the 
name of 
Buckin 


am was not diſpleaſed I ſhould 
und 


e the author, to whom he has 


| 2 his excellent Eſſay) ſo complete 


a praiſe. 


— 


Read Homer once, and you can read no tore: | 
For all books elſe appear ſo mean, ſo poor, 


4 Verſe will ſeem Proſe ; but ſtill perſiſt to real, 
And Homer will be all the books you need,” 


That the earl of Halifax was one of the 
firſt to favour me, of whom it is hard to 
ſay, whether the advancement of the poli 


« 4 


arts is more owing to his generoſity or 


his example. That ſuch a genius as my 


Lord Bolingbroke, not more diſtinguiſhed 


in the great. ſcenes of buſineſs than in 
all the uſeful and entertaining parts of 
learning, has not refuſed to be the critic 
atron of their 
writer. And that ſo excellent an imitator 
of Homer as the noble author of the tra- 


gedy of Heroic Love, has continued his 


partiality to me, from my writing Paſtorals, 
to my attempting the Iliad. I cannot deny 


. myſelf the pride of confeſſing, that I have 


had the advantage not only of their ad- 
vice for e ge? in general, but their 
correction of ſeveral partigulgrs of this 


« I could 
- * we * 


t: that his grace the duke f 


% 


- 
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in giving bim dhe precedence io Heũod in 
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+1 could fay a great deal of the pleaſure his Georgics. The truth of it is, the Fweet- bur 
. of being 1 1 the earl of Car- neſs and ruſticity of a cannot be ſo | land 
narvon; but it is almoſt abſurd to parti- well expreſſed in any other tongue as in I the 
cularize any one rous action in a per- the Greek, when rightly mixed and quali- ſerip 
fon whoſe whole life is a continued ſeries fied with the Doric dialect: nor can the pa 
of them. Mr. Stanhope, the preſent ſe- majeſty of an heroic poem any where ap- 1a 
cretary of ſtate, will pardon my deſire of pear ſo well as in this language, which has be 
_ having it known that he was pleaſed to 2 natural greatneſs in it, and can be often Nov 
promote this affair. The particular zeal rendered more deep and ſonorous by the ve 
of Mr. Harcourt (the fon of the late lord pronunciation of the Ionians: But in the in fi 
chancellor) 705 me a proof how much I middle ſtyle, where the writers in both WW as a 
am how in a ſhare of his friendſhip. 9 a level, we ſee how far Vir- cap: 
I muſt attribute to the fame motive that of as excelled all who have written in acqt 
ſeveral others of my friends, to whom all ie way with him, . his | 
acknowledgments are rendered unneceſſary There has Been abundance of criticiſm rec 
dy the privileges of a familiar correſpon- ſpent on Virgil's Paſtorals and Zneids, ſubj 
dence: and I am ſatisfied I tan no better but the Georgics are a ſubject which none us © 
way oblige men of their turn, than by my of the critics have ſufficiently taken into char 
filence. - their conſideration moſt of them paſſing A 
In ſhort, I have found more patrons it over in filence, or caſting it under the cho! 
than ever Homer wanted. He would fame head with Paſtoral} a divifion by no req; 
Have thought himſelf happy to have met means proper, unleſs we ſuppoſe the _ may 
the ſame favour at Athens, that has been of a huſbandman ought to be imitated in un 
mon me by its leartied rival, the univer- à Georgic, as that of a fh is in the 
ity of Oxford, If my author had the Paſtoral; But h the ſcene of both ſhou 
"wits of after ages for his defenders, his theſe poems lies in the ſame place, the the 
tranſlator has had the Beauties of the pre- ſpeakers in them are of a quite different diſc 
ſent ſor his advocates; a pleaſure too Character, fince the precepts of huſbandry brec 
great to be changed for any fame in re- are not to be delivered wi * by f 
verſion. And 1 can hardly en him of a plowman, but with the ad s of a inſe: 
thoſe pompous honours be received after — No rules therefore that relate to bein 
death, when I reflect on the enjoyment of aſtoral can any way affect the Georgics, ing 
O many agreeable obligations, and eaſy fince they fall under that claſs of poetry BF the 
Fri , which make the ſatisfaQtion of Which conſiſts in giving plain and direct and 
Fife. This diſtinction is the more to be inſtructions to the reader; whether they be dlea 
acknowledged, as it is ſhewn to one whoſe moral duties, as thoſe of Theognis and live 
pen has never gratified the prejudices of Py ; or philoſophical ſpeculations; agre 
particular parties, or the vanities of parti- as thoſe of Aratus and Lueretius; or rules way 
cular men. Whatever the ſucceſs may of practice, as thoſe of Heſiod and 3 min 
prove, I ſhall never repent of an under- Among theſe different kinds of ſubjects, fant 
taking in which I have experienced the that which the Georgics go upon is, I I Lili 
eandour and friendſhip of ſo many perſons think, the meaneſt and leaſt improving, but Vin 
of merit; and is whzch I hope to-paſs the moſt p and delightful. Pre- 
nerally loſt in a circle of follies, after a fuption of our tempers, which makes us Yon, 
T 
nor di to myſelf. enſe, that om give an oppor- tryn 
eee 
4 235. 4n Efay on Firgil's i ges which are the ſpirit and I 6 
. fxidto 1 Fai 5 Rue Natural phitoſophy has indeed all i 
Viet N ' ſenſible objects to work upon, but then it dom 
Virgil may be reckoned the firſt who | often puzales the reader with the intricacy MW tbe 
introduced new kinds of poetry of its notions, and perplexes him with the I rut 
among the Romans, which he copied after multitude of its diſputes. But this kind WW dive 
three the greateſt maſters of Greece, of _ I am now ſpeaking of, addreſſes I ih 
- Theocritus and Homer have till diſputed - itſelf wholly to the imagination: it js alto. tity 
- for the aq, + ver him in paſtoral gether converſant among the fields and in t 
and heroics ; but —— — woods, and has the moſt delightful part ol 


required in 
7 fall in after each other by a natural. 


bur minds a ple variety of ſcenes and 
landſcapes, 1— us, and makes 
the dryeſt of its precepts look like a de- 
ſcription. * A Georgie therefore is ſome 
* part of the ſcience of huſþa t into 
« a pleaſing dreſs; and ſet off with all the 
* beauties. and embelliſhments of poetry.“ 
Now {ſince this ſcicnte of huſbandry is of a 
ve large extent, the poet ſhews his {kill 
ja ng out ſuch precepts to proceed on, 
as are uſeful, and at the ſame time moſt 
capable of ornament, Virgil was ſo well 
acquainted with this ſecret, that to ſet off 
his firſt Georgic he has run into a ſet of 

recepts, which are almoſt foreign to his 
ſabjelk, in that beautiful account he gives 
us of the figns in natare, which pr 
changes of the weather. | 

And if there be ſo much art in the 
choice of fit precepts, there is much more 
e treating of them, that they 


forced method, and ſhew themſelves in 
the beſt and moſt advantageous light. They 


ſhould all be fo finely wrought. together in 


the ſame piece, that no eam may 
diſcover where they join; as in a curious 
brede of needle-work one colour falls awa 
by ſuch juſt degrees, and another riſes 
inſenſibly, that we ſee the varlety without 
being able to diſtinguiſh the total vaniſh- 
ing of the one from the firſt appearance of 


' the other. Nor is it ſufficient” to range 


and diſpoſe this body of precepts into a 
clear and eaſy method, unleſs they are de- 
livered to us in the moſt pleaſing and 
azreeable manner; for there are ſeveral 
ways of conveying the ſame truth to the 
mind of man; and to chooſe the plea- 
ſanteſt of theſe ways, is that which chiefly 
e poetry from proſe, and makes 
Virgil's rule of pleaſanter to 
than Varro's... Where the proſe- 
writer tells us plainly what ought to be 
done, the poet often conceals the precept 
in a deſcription, and repreſents his coun- 
tryman performing the action in Which he 
would inſtruct his reader. Where the one 
ſets. out, as fully and diſtinctly as he can, 
all the parts of the truth which he would 
imunicate to us; the other ſingles out 
the moſt pleaſing circumſtance of this 
truth; and 1d conveys the whole in a more 
diverting - männer to the underſtandin 
harry. py inſtance out of a mul- 
titude of this nature that mighit be fund 
in the Gebrgics; where the reader may 
Fee the different ways Virgil has taken to 


; 


e the 


in all itz parts. 
loſe ſight of the country, though we are 


of the 
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and direct mention of ir 


would have been. It is in the ſecond 


Georgic, whete he tells us what trees will | 


bear grafting on each other: 


Et ſæpe alterius ramos impune videmus 

Verrtere in alterjus, mutatamque infita mala 
Ferre pyrum, et prunis lapidoſa rubeſcere corna.. 
————Hteriles Platani malos geſſere valeutes, 
Caſtanea fagos, ornuſque incanuit albo 

Flore pyri i Glademque ſues fregere ſub ulmis, 


Nec longum tempus: & ingens 
Exiit ad celum ramis felicibus arbos z  _ 
Miraturque noyas frondes et non ſua poma. 
Here we ſte the 
effects of this union between trees of diffe- 
rent kinds, and took notice of that effect 
which had the moſt A Ne and by con- 
ſequence the moſt delight in it, to expreſa 
the capacity that was in them of being 
thus united. This way of writing is every 
where much in uſe am 


is particularly practiſed by 

loves to foggrk a truth 7 lire, and 
without givirig us a full and open view of 
it, to let us ſee juſt ſo much as will natural- 
| e all the parts 

t lie cont 

diverting to the underſtanding, thus to re- 
ceive a precept, that enters, as it were, 
through a 2 and to ap an 
idea that draws a whole train aſter it. 
For here the mind, which is always de- 
lighted with its own diſcoveries, only takes 
the hint from the poet, and ſeems to work 
out the reſt by the ſtrength 
faculties. f a 
But fince.the inculcating 
precept, will at length prove tireſome to 
the reader, if he meets with no entertain- 
ment, the poet muſt take care not to in- 
cumber his poem with too much buſineſs; 


but ſometimes to relieve the ſubje& with a 


moral reflection, or let it reſt a while, for 
the ſake of, a pleaſant and pertinent di- 


greſſion. Nor is it ſufficient to run out 


into beautiful and diverting di (as 
it is generilly thought) unleſs they are 
brought id aptly, 

r they ought to have a remote alliance 
at leaſt to che ſubject, that ſo the whole 
poem may Be more uniform and agreeable 
We ſhould never quite 


ſometiities tfitertained with a diſtant pro- 


yo bf it. Of this nature are Virgil's 
eſcriptions of the original of agriculture, - 


conſidered all the 


the poets, and 
Virgil, who 


ed. This is wonderfully 


of her o 


are ſomething of a 
—— with the main defign of the Georgic ; i 
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And afterwards, f. 


5 plici and nake 


. and the like, which are not brought in 


B y force, but naturally riſe out of the prin- 


argument and deſign of the poem. 


- ii 

* ; Ke one digreſſion in the Georgics 
that may ſ 
Tion, 


that in the latter end of the 
irſt book, where the poet launches out into 


a diſcourſe of the battle of Pharſalia, and 


the actions of Auguſtus. But it is worth 


while to 'conſider, how admirably he has 


turned the eourſe of his narration into its 
proper channel, and made his huſbandman 
concerned even in what relates to the bat- 


ule, in thoſe inimitable lines : 


citicer et terapus veniet, cum finibus illis - 
Agricola incur vo terram molitus aratro, 
Exeſa inveniet ſcabrã rubigine pila: 

Aut gravibus raſtris galeas pulſabit inanes, 
Grandiaq 


ve effoflis mirabivur oſſa ſepulchris. 

| peaking of Auguſtus's 
Actions, he ſtill remembers that nw 
out the whole poem: 

on vifus aratro 
Diguus honos: ſqualent abductis arva colonis ; 
A curve rigidum falces conflantur in enſem. 


ve now come to the ſtyle which is 
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ecm to contradict this obſerva- + 


who has not only excelled all other poets, 
but even himſelf in the language of his 
ies; where we receive more ſtron 
and lively ideas of things from his words, 
than we could have done from the objects 
themſelves; and find our imaginations 


more affected by his deſcriptions, than they 


would have been by the very fight of what 
he deſcribes 2 

I ſhall now, after this ſhort ſceme of 
rules, conſider the different ſacceſs that 
Heſiod and Virgil have met with in this 
kind of poetry, which may # cn us ſome 
farther notion of the excellence of the 
Georgics. To begin with Hefiod ; if we 
may gueſs at his Qer from his writ- 
ings, he had much more of the huſband- 


man than the poet in his temper : he was 


eught to be ſome way hinted at through- 


per to a Georgic ; and indeed this is the 


13 poet muſt lay out all his 


ngth, that his words may be warm and 
Flowing, and that every thing he deſcribes 


may immediately preſent itſelf, and riſe 
to the reader's view. He ought, in 

cular, to be careful of not lettin his fab 
debaſe his ſtyle, and betray Nm 


rth- 
ubject 
into a 


neanneſs of expreſſion, but every where to 
up his verſe, in all the pomp of num- 


hers and dignity of words. 
which is a 


Kying in common talk ſhould be admitted 


Into a ſerious 


— 


nuch leſs ought the low phraſes and te 
af art that are to 


poem; becauſe it takes off 
rom the ſolemnity of the expreſſion, and 
Fives it too great a turn of familiarity : 


1, have 


any place in ſuch a work as the Georgie, 


which is not to appear in the natural fim 


nels of its ſubje®t, but in 
"the pleaſanteſt dreſs that can beſtow 


on. it. Thus Virgil, to deviate from the 
common form of words, would not make 


uſe of tempore but dere in his firſt verſe ; 


and every where elſe abounds with meta- 


phors, Greciſms, and circumlocutions, to 
. his verſe the greater pomp, and pre- 


* 


ve it from ſinł ing into a plebeian. ſfyle. 


And herein conſiſts Vargil's maſter- piece, he has Ziven us, w 


* 


* . ® 


wonderfully grave, diſcreet, and frugal ; he 
lived altogether. in the country, and was 
probably, for his great prudence, the oracle 
of the whole neighbourhood. Theſe 


rinciples of huſbandry ran through 
FF 4 


of tillage and merchandize, for the ſubject 


-of that which is the moſt celebrated of 
them. He is every where bent on inſtruc- 


tion, avoids all manner of digreſſions, and 
does not ſtir out of the field once in the 
whole Georgic. His method in deſcrihing 
month after month, with its proper ſeafons 


and employments, is too grave and fimple; 
it takes off from the ſurpriſe and oy 
of the poem, and makes the whole | 


but like a modern almanack in verſe. The 
reader 1s carried mth a courſe of wea- 
ther, and may before-hand gneſs whether 
he is to meet with mow or rain, clouds or 
ſunſhine, in the next deſcription. His de- 
ſeriptions indeed have abundance of na- 
ture in them, but then it is nature in her 
ſimplicity ang undreſs. Thus when be 
om of January, The wild beaſts,” 
ays he, run ſhivering through the woods, 
« with their heads ſtooping to the ground, 
« and their tails clapt n their legs; 
« the goats and oxen are almoſt flea'd 
« with cold; but it is not ſo bad with the 
« ſheep, becauſe rhey have a thick coat 
« of wool about them. The old men too 
are bitterly pinched with the weather ; 
but the young girls feel nothing of it, 
« who ſit at home with their mothers by 
a warm fire-fide.” Thus does the old 
gentleman give himſelf ap to a looſe kind 
of tattle, rather than endeavour after a jul 
poetical defcription. Nor has he ſhewn 
more of art or jud t in the precep!s 

hich are ſawn ſo 5 


_— * 


. 
. 
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thick, that they clog the poem too much, 
and are ay _ and full of circum- 
ſtances, that they weaken and unnerve his 
verſe, But r all, we are beholden 


to him for the firſt rough ſketch of a 


Georgie: where we may ftill diſcover 


ſomething venerable in the antiqueneſs of 
the work; but if we would ſee the deſign 


enlarged, the figures reformed, the colour- 


ing laid on, and the whole piece finiſhed, 
we mult expect it from a greater maſter's 
hand. 


Virgil has drawn out the rules of tillage 
and planting into two books, which Heſiod 
has diſpatched in half a one; but has fo 
raiſed the natural rudeneſs and fimplicity 
of his ſubject, with ſuch a fignificancy of 
expreſſion, ſuch a pomp of verſe, ſach va- 


riety of tranſitions, and ſuch a ſolemn air pl 


in his refle&ions, that if we look on both 
poets together, we ſee in one the plainneſs 
of a downright countryman, and in the 
other ſomething of ruſtic majeſt y, like that 
of a Roman dictator at the plow-tail. He 
delivers the meaneſt of his precepts with a 
kind of grandeur; he breaks the clods and 
toſſes the dung about with an air of grace- 
fulneſs. His prognoſtications of the wea- 
ther are taken out of Aratus, where we 
may ſee how judiciouſly he has picked out 
thoſe that are moſt proper for his huſband- 
man's obſervation; how he has enforced 


' the expreſſion, and heightened the images, 


which he found in the original. 

The ſecond bock has more wit in it, and 
a greater boldneſs in its metaphors, than any 
of the reſt. ' The poet, with a great beauty, 
applies. oblivion, ignorance, wonder, de- 
fire, and the like, to his trees. The laſt 
Georgic has indeed as many metaphors, 
but not ſo daring as this; for human 


thoughts and paſhons may be more natu- 


rally aſcribed to a bee, than. to an inani- 
mate plant, He who reads over the plea- 
ſures of a c life, as they are de- 


ſcribed by Virgil in the latter end of this Pe 


book, can ſcarce be of Virgil's mind, in 
preferring even the life of a” philoſopher 


to it. 


We may, I think, read the poet's clime 


in his deſcription; for he ſeems to have 
been in a ſwear at the writing of it: 


dus me gelidis ſab montibus Hemi : 


Siſtat, et ingenti ramorum protegat umbra! 
And is every where mentionin among 
his chief pleaſures, the coolneſs” of his 
es and rivers, vales and grottos; which 
8 more northern poet would have omitted, 


N , 


* 


by 
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The third Georgic ſeems to be 1 A 


laboured of them all; there is a wonde 

vigour and ſpirit in the deſcription of the 
horſe and chariot-race. The force of love 
is repreſented in noble inſtances, and very 
ſublime expreſſions. The Scythian winter- 


piece appears ſo very cold and bleak to 


the eye, that a man can ſcarce look on it 
without ſhivering. The murrain at the end 
has all the expreſſiveneſs that words cam 

ive. It was here that the poet ſtrained 
Fard to outdo Lucretius in the deſcription 
of his plague ; and if the reader would ſee 
what fucceſs he had, he may find it at large 


in —_— er. . 

But Virgil ſeems no where ſo well 
eaſed as when he is got among his bees, 
in the fourth Georgic ; and ennob'es the 
actions of ſo civil 
phors drawn from the molt important cor- 
cerns of mankind. His verſes are not in 
a greater noiſe and hurry in the battles of 
Eneas and Turnus, than in the engage- 
ment of two ſwarins. is 
he compares the labours of his Trojans to 
thoſe of bees and piſmires, here he com- 


ares the labours of the bees to thoſe of the 


yclops. In ſhort, the laſt Georgic 
was a good prelude to the Eneis; and 
very well ſhewed what the poet could do 
in the deſcription of what was really great, 
by his deſcribing the mock grandeur of an 
inſet with ſo good a grace. There is 


more pleaſantneſs in the little platform of 


a garden, which he gives us about the mid 
dle of this book, than in all the ſpacious 


walks and water-works of Rapin. \ The 
| ſpeech of Proteus at the end can never be 
enough admired, and was indeed very fit 


to conclude ſo divine a work. 
After this particular account of the 
beauties in the Georgics, I ſhould in the 
next place endeayour to point out its int-- 
rfections, if it has any. But though I 
think there are ſome few parts in it that 


are not ſo beautiful as the reſt, I ſhall not 
preſume to name them, as rather ſuſpect- 


mg.my own judgment, than I can believe 
a fault to be in that poem, which lay ſo 


long under Virgil's correction, and had his 


laſt hand 2 it. The firlt Georgie 
was probably burleſqued in the author's 
life time; for we ſtill find in the ſcholiaſts 


@ verſe that ridicules part of a line tranſ- 


lated from Heſiod—-Nadus ara, ſere ndr, 


— And we way eably gueſs at the judg- 


ment of this extraordinary eritie; whoever 


5 he 
= 
" 
* 
= 


a creature, wit}. meta- 


And as in his ZEneis-- 


* 


FRY 


di and the like, which are not brought in 


"by force, but naturally riſe out of the prin- 
\  Tipal argument and deſign of the poem. 


; F know no one digreſſion in the Georgics 
that may ſeem to contradict this obſerva- 
tion, that in the latter end of the 


6 -- 


# * 


* firſt book, where the poet 
a diſcourſe of the battle of Pharſalia, and 


"And afterwards, ſpeaking of 


launches out into 
the actions of Auguſtus. But it is worth 


while to conſider, how admirably he has 


turned the eourſe of his narration into its 
proper channel, and made his huſbandman 


concerned even in what relates to the bat- 
ile, in thoſe inimitable lines: 
Aciticet et tergpus veniet, cum finibus illis 
Agricola incurvo terram molitus aratro, 
Exeſa inveniet ſcabrã rubigine pila : 


Abt gravibus raftris galeas pulſabit inanes, 
Grandiaque effollis mirabivur oſſa ſepulchris. 

| us's 
actions, he ſtill remembers that agriculture 


"ought to be ſome way hinted at through- 
Po 


———— Non ultus aratro 8 
Dignos honos : ſqualent abductis arva colonis: 


A curve rigidum falces conflantur in enſem. 


we now come to the ſtyle which is p- 
part on which the poet muſt lay out all his 


Krength, that his words may be warm and 
 .&lowing, and that every thing he deſcribes 
may immediately preſent i 


and riſe 

#0 the reader's view. He ought, in parti- 
cular,to be careful of not letting his Abies 
debaſe his ſtyle, and betray him into a 
zeſs of expreſſion, but every where to 
up his verſe, in all the pomp of num- 
hers and dignity of worde. 


I I think nothing which is a phraſe or 


Aying in common talk ſhould be admitted 
into a ſerious 
reſfion, and 


tives it too great a turn of familiarity : 


moch leſs oughtthe low phraſes and terms 


of art that are adapted to huſbandry, have 


any place in ſuch a work as the Georpic, 


And hexcjn,conlilts Virgil's maſter-piece, he has given us, w 


i w 


.plicity and nake 
the 


which is not to appear in the natural 

neſs of its ſubject, but in 
1 ſanteſt dreſs that poetry can beſtow 
en it. Thus Virgil, to deviate from the 
common form of words, would not make 


uſe of tempore but dere in his firſt verſe ; 


and every where elſe abounds with meta- 


ve it from finking into a plebeian. 


| pus his verſe the greater-pomp, and pre- 
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poem; becauſe it takes off 
tom the ſolemnity of the 


phars, Greciſms, and circumlocutions, to 


who has not only excelled all other poets, 
but even himſelf in the language of his 
Georgics ; where we receive more ſtrong 
and lively. ideas of things from his words, 
Than we could have done from the objects 
themſelves; and find our imaginations 
more affected by his deſcriptions, than they 
would have been by the very fight of what 
he deſcribes. PO We 

1 ſhall now, after this ſhort ſceme of 
rules, conſider the different ſacceſs that 
Hefiod and Virgil have met with in this 
kind of poetry, which may # new us ſome 
further notion of the excellence of the 
Georgics. To begin with Hefiod ; if we 
may gueſs at his Qer from his writ- 
ings, he had much more of the huſband- 
man than the poet in his temper : he was 
wonderfully grave, diſcreet, and frugal; he 
lived alt er. in the country, and was 
probably, for his great prudence, the oracle 
of the whole neighbourhood. Theſe 
1322 of 
his works, directed him to the choice 
of tillage and merchandize, for the ſubject 
of that which is the moſt celebrated of 
them. He is every where bent on inſtruc- 
tion, avoids all manner of digreſſions, and 


; s not ſtir out of the field once in the 
per to a Georgic ; and indeed er — 5 


whole Georgic. His method in deſcrihing 
month after month, with its proper ſeaſons 


and r is too grave and ſimple; 


it takes off from the ſurpriſe and v 
of the poem, and makes the whole | 
but like a modern almanack in verſe. The 


reader 1s carried t h a courſe of wea- 
ther, and may before- gueſs whether 


he is to meet with mow or rain, clouds or 
ſunſhine, in the next deſcription. His de- 
ſeriptions indeed have abundance of na- 
ture in them, but then it is nature in her 
ſimplicity ang undreſs. Thus when be 
oa of January, The wild beafts,” 
ays he, © run ſhivering through the woods, 

with their heads ſtooping to the ground, 
and their tails clapt their legs; 
« the goats and oxen are almoſt flea'd 
« with cold; but it is not fo bad with the 
„ ſheep, becauſe they have a thick coat 
« of wool about them. The old men too 
* .are bitterly pinched with the weather; 
but the young girls feel nothing of it, 
« who ſit at home with their mothers by 
«a warm fire-fide.”” Thus does the old 
gentleman give himſelf up to a looſe kind 
of tattle, rather than endeavour after a ju! 
-poetical: defcription. Nor has he ſhewn 
more of art or judgment in the precept 
hich are ſawn fo 5 


— * 


£1 


huſbandry ran through 
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Georgic: 


thick, that the-poem too much, 
and are „A and full of circum- 


ſtances, that they weaken and unnerve his 
verſe. But r all, we are beholdeg 


to him for the firſt rough ſketch of a 
where we may ſtill diſcover 
ſomething venerable in the antiqueneſs of 
the work; but if we would ſee the deſign 
enlarged, the figures reformed, the colour- 
ing laid on, and the whole piece finiſhed, 
3 expect it from a greater maſter's 
han 8 | 

Virgil has drawn out the rules of tillage 
and planting into two books, which Heſiod 
has diſpatched in half a one; but has fo 
raiſed the natural rudeneſs and fimplicity 
of his ſubject, with ſuch a ſignificancy of 
expreſſion, ſuch a pomp of verſe, ſuch va- 


riety of tranſitions, and ſuch a ſolemn air pl 


in his refle&ions, that if we look on both 
poets together, we ſee in one the plainneſs 
of a downright countryman, and in the 
other ſomething of ruſtic majeſt y, like that 
of a Roman dictator at the plow-tail. He 
delivers the meaneſt of his precepts with a 
kind of grandeur; he breaks the clods and 
toſſes the dung about with an air of grace- 
fulneſs. His prognoſtications of the wea- 
ther are taken out of Aratus, where we 
may ſee how judiciouſly he has picked out 
thoſe that are moſt proper for his huſband- 
man's obſervation; how he has enforced 


che expreſſion, and heightened the images, 


which he found in the original. 

The ſecond bock has more wit in it, and 
a greater boldneſs in its metaphors, than any 
of the reſt. ' The poet, with a great beauty, 
applies oblivion, ' ignorance, wonder, de- 
eee. his trees. bleach 

eo i as many metaphors, 
but x. ſo daring as this; for human 


thoughts and paſhons may be more uatu- 


rally aſcribed to a bee, than. to an inani- 
mate plant, He who reads over the plea- 
ſures of a co life, as they are de- 
ſcribed by Virgil in the latter end of this 
book, can ſcarce be of Virgil's mind, in 
preferring even the life of 4 philoſopher 


to it. 


We ma ; I think; read the poet's clime- 


in. his deſcription; for he ſeems to have 
been in a ſweat at the writing of it: 


—— O quis me gelidis fab montibus Hemi . 


Siſtat, et ingenti ramorum protegat umbra! ? 


And is every where mentioning among 
his chief pleaſures, the coolneſs: of his 
mades and rivers, vales and grottos; which 
à more northern poet would have omitted, 
LOWS. | 


* 
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for the deſcription of a ſunny hill and fre. f 


ſide. | 


Pot 


The third Georgic ſeems to be Sen: . nn 


laboured of them all ; there is a wonde 

vigour and ſpirit in the deſcription of the 
horſe and chariot-race. The force of love 
13 repreſented in noble inſtances, and very 


ſublime expreſſions. The Scythian winter- 
piece appears ſo very cold and bleak to 
the eye, that a man can ſcarce look on it 


without thivering. The murrain at the end 
has all the expreſſiveneſs that words can 
ive. It was here that the poet ftrained 
ard to outdo Lucretius in the deſcription 


of his plague ; and if the reader would ſee 


what fucceſs he had, he may find it at large 
in Scaliger. Mg 2 
But Virgil ſeems no where ſo well 
eaſed as when he is got among his bees, 
in the fourth Georgic; and ennob'es the 
actions of ſo b 

phors drawn from the moſt important cor- 
cerns of mankind. His verſes are not in 
a greater noiſe and hurry in the battles of 


Eneas and Turnus, than in the engage- 
And as in his nei · 


ment of two ſwarins. | 
he compares the labours of his [Trojans to 
thoſe of bees and piſmires, here he com- 


pares the labours of the bees to thoſe of the 
In ſhort, the laſt Georgic 


Cyclops. 
was a good prelude to the Eneis; and 
very well ſhewed what the poet could do 
in the deſcription of what was really great, 
by his deſcribing the mock grandeur of an 
inſet with ſo good a grace. There is 


more pleaſantneſs in the little platform of - 


a garden, which he gives us about the mid» 
dle of this book, than in all the ſpacious 
walks and water-works of Rapin. The 


| ſpeech of Proteus at the end can never be 
enough admired, and was indeed very fit 


to conclude fo divine a work. Wt 

After this particular account of the 
beauties in the Georgics, I ſhould in the 
next place endeayour to poirit out its im- 
perfections, if it has any. But though 1 


think there are ſome few parts in it that _ 


are not ſo beautiful as the reſt; I ſhall not 


preſume to name them, as rather ſuſpect- | | 
in 
a 


| gm own judgment, than I can believe 
ult to be in that poem, which lay ſo 


long under Virgil's correction, and had his 


laſt hand put to it. The firſt Georgie 
was probably burleſqued in the author's 
life time; for we ſtill find in the Tcho!isfls 


2 verſe that ridicules part of a line tranſ- 


lated from Heſiod Wadus ara, ere ndus, 


—And we way eably gueſs at the Judg- 


whoever 


a creature, wit}. meta- 


- 


: 
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3 ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE - 
he was, from his cenſuring in this particular iſſue, that the empire of the world might 
precept, We may be ſure Virgil would in time fall to his poſterity. Saturn ac- 
not have tranſlated it from Held, had he cepted of this condition; but Titan after- 
not diſcovered ſome beauty in it; and in- wards ſuſpecting that his brother had broke 
dieed the of it is what I have before. the contract between them, made war 
obſerved to be frequently met with in againſt him, and kept him in priſon ; from 
| Virgil, the delivering the precept ſo indi- whence he was releaſed by his ſon Jupi. 
y, and fingling out the 2 cir- ter, and re- inſtated in his government: he 
cumftances of ſowing and plowing naked, was afterwards dethroned by Jupiter him- 
„ fagges to'w that thels em oyments ſelf. | WE e 
are proper only in the hot ſeaſon of the Saturn being driven from his throne, 
year, | | * left the kingdom, and went into Italy, arid 
I ſhall not here compare the ſtyle of the there lived with king Janus, That par; 
- Georgics with that of Lueretius, which the of Italy where he concealed himſelf was 
reader may ſee already done in the pre- called Latium. HOES Bf 226 
| face to the ſecond volume of Dryden's He is repreſented as the emblem of thut 
Miſcellany Poems; but ſhall conclude this Time, with a ſcythe in his hand; and in beat 
to be the moſt complete, elaborate, his time, it is ſaid, was the golden age of «11 
and finiſhed piece of all antiquity. The the earth, when the ground yielded all W fon 
Zneis, indeed, i of a nobler kind ;- but forts of fruit without culture, and Aſtræa, 1 
the Georgie is more perfect in its kind. or Juſtice, dwelt among men, who lived W 14. 
The Zneis has a greater variety of beau- II perfect love and _— the 
ties in it, but thoſe of the Georgic are more he Saturnalia, or Feaſts Saturn, 
exquiſite. In ſhort, the Georgic has all the were inſtituted „Ker king of the Ro- nur 
perfection that can be expected in a poem mans; or, acco r by 
written by the greateſt poet in the flower nius and Minutius the conſuls, 8 | 
of his age, when his invention was ready, | | F Oth 
his jon warm, his judgment ſettled, 3. CY ®FLE. Cybele was the wife of dat 
and all his faculties in their full vigour and Salurn, and accounted mother of the gods: WF och 
maturity. . | . Addiſon. ſhe was called Ops by the La ,and 1 
by the Greeks. She was alſo Bona 


2 3 2 5 dea 
$ 236. Hiftory of the HATE later, Veſta, and Terr. 

; DEITIES. 5 Sb bath her bead crowned with 2 

x. Cos ius and Tian: Calus is towers, and is the goddeſs of cities, gar- 1 


ſaid to be the ſon of the Air, riſons, and all things that the earth ſul- 
| of the gods, and huſband Tenn the tains. She is the earth irſelf, on which i dhe 
: dnvghter of the Earth; by whom he had 2** built many towers and caſtles. * 
the Cyclops, Oceanus, Titan, the Hundred: In her hand the carries a key, becauſe, I lu 
Giants, and many other children, the moſt in winter the earth locks up her treaſures, W by 
eminent of which was Saturn. | which in the ſpring ſhe unlooſes, bring 
' Nothing is more uncertain that what is forth and diſpenſes with a plentiful hand. Wh bon 
related of Ccelus and Terra; and the whole She is ſeated in a chariot, becanſe the - 
fable plai y ſeems to fignify that the Air earth hangs in the air, being poiſed by its | 
and Earth were the common father and Own weigft. Her garments were painted a 
| of all created beings. Calus was with-flowers of yarious colours, and figured Whe 
. called Uranus by the Greeks, and Terra wich images of ſeveral creatures; which ſhix 
was alſo named Veſta; ſhe preſided over needs no — line every on? WW ve 
all feats and banquets; and the frſ fro knows, that ſuch 4 dreſs is ſuitable to the , 
earth were to her in the moſt Arth. DEE S794 5 + 
folemn' ſacrifices. According to the fable, Divine honours were _ paid to this this 
| Gntis mas denn by hx young on, Foes ud the prick of Cyl vr; Ml 
e erg n Page pd aged noiſe of timbrels, pipes, cymbals, and other * 
c 5 - ++». inftruments; and the facrificants profaned fu 
. Sarunz. Saturn was the ſon of both the temple of their goddeſs, and thb 'F 
Cclus and Terra, and ears of their hearers, with howling, rio 
and every kind of wantonneſs. * 
The prieſts of this goddeſs were calle 


> Galli, from river jy Phry pi, The 


” 
” 
* 


. 


were alſo called Curetes, Corybantes, Tel- 
chines, Cabiri, and Idæi Dactyli. 
ele ore Jupiter, ſon of Saturn 
ſe: bele, or Ops, is Tis father and kin 
of 


and men. He is 3 ſit- 
ting on a throne of ivory and gold, hold- 


1 in his right hand, and in the 


a ſcepter made of eyprus; which 


wood, being free from corruption, is a 


ſymbol of eternal empire. On this ſcep- 
ter fits an eagle; either becauſe he was 
brought up ” — bird, or 9 
fore the eagle ſitting upon his 
tended bis rely; ; 5 becauſe | in 2 
againſt the Giants, it brought him the 
thunder, and thence was called his Armour- 
bearer. H had golden ſhoes, and an 
embroidered cloak, adorned with various 
flowers, and figures of animals. 

He was educated, as well as Rom. upon 
Ida, a mountain in "Crete; but by whom, 
the variety of opinions is wonderful. 

There are ſome who affirm, —. he was 


nurſed by the Curetes, or Corybantes ; ſome 


by the Nymphs ; and ſome by Amalthea, 
Nein us king of that iſland. 


daughter of 
Others, on the 3 have recorded, 
that he was 5 OS ne with honey; 


* 4 
bay that the goat being 
and — the ſkin pulled off, Jupiter made 
of it a ſhield, called Egis, which he uſed 
afterwards in the battle againſt the C ants. 
Jupiter, after he had depoſed his father 
Saturn from tlie throne, and expelled him 
the kingdom, divided the parental inheri- 
tance with his two brothers, Neptune and 
Pluto. He fo obliged and aſſiſted mankind 
by great favours, that he not only got the 
title of Jupiter, but alſo obtained divine 


father of gods and men. 
upiter had names 'almoſt innumerable ; 


which. be obtained, either from the places. 


where he lived, and wherein he was wor- 
prot from the yariogs actions of his 


The Greeks called him Ammon or Ham- 


mon, which fig * ſandy. He obtained - 


this name firſt? m Lybia, where he was page: 
9 under the figure of a ram; becauſe 

when Bacehus was athirft in the deſarts of 
Arabia, and implored, the aſſiſtance of 
Jupiter, Jupiter appeared i in the form of a 


2 a fountain with his foot, and 


A e 
& Was 
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8 was beſides called Ta 


when he had ranquuihed 


59 
the firſt temple that ever was built in 


Rome; which Tarquin the Elder firſt vow- 


ed to build, Tarquin the Proud did build, 

and Horatius the Conſul dedicated. He 

ius, for the Tar- 

pou rock on which this temple 2 built. 
e was alſo ſtyled Optimus 

— power and e 4" 


"The title of Dodoneus was given japi- 
ter from the city Dodona in 6 
which was ſo called from Dodona, a nymph 
of the ſea. Near to this city was a grove. 
ſacred to him, which was planted with oaks, . 
and famous, becauſe in it was the moſt 
ancient oracle of all Greece. 

The name Feretrius was given him, be. 
cauſe after the Le had overcome their 
2 the im fi 

polia — * to on tem IM 
| preſented uch f. 
he had ſlain Acron, king of Cænina; and 
Cornelius Gallus offered the ſame ſpoils, 


after he had conquered Tolumnivs, king 


of Hetruria; and, NN M. Marcellus, 
iridomarus . 
of the Gauls. 


Thoſe ſpoils were called Opima, which 
one general took fr go other in battle, 
He is alſo nam ius from Olym- 
the name of TO r who taught 
50 and of the heaven wherein he re- 
es. 
The Greeks called him Tord 
Servator, the Saviour, becauſe he Ee 
them from the Medes. A 
He was likewiſe called Xenius, or Hoſ- 
; becauſe he was thought the author 
of the laws and cuſtoms r 


tality. 
honours, and was eſteemed the common 


Juno. 1 was the of 


* both the ſiſter and wife of Jupi- 


ter; the daughter of Saturn and Ops; 


born in the iſſand Samos, where ſhe lived 2 


while ſhe continued a virgin. 

Juno became 3 jealous of Jupi- 
ter, and never ceaſed to lex the chil- 
dren he had by his es. She was 
mother of Viilean, Ayr "and Hebe; ſhe 


was alſo called Lucina, and preſided over 


marriages and births; and is repreſented. 
in 2 chariot drawn by peacocks, with x 


ils to "Jupiter after 


CY 


ſeepter in her right Kan and a crown on ' 


her head; her perſon was auguſt; her car- 
riage noble, and her. dreſs elegant 1 


„ 
E Iris, the daughter of Thaumas and Wee. 
tra, was ſeryant end peculiar meſſenger of 

e 2 


— 


-, nerally is painted with a harp, ſhield, and 
arrows. hh © , 
ile was the ſon of Jupiter and Latona, 
His mother, who was the daughter of 
Czus the Titan, conceived —_ A5. 
incenſed, ſent 


With la 


itte ſerpent Py 


de purſ 


length and f. 


Juno... Becauſe of her ſwifineſs, ſhe is 

inted with wings, fitting on a rainbow. 
It was her office to unlooſe the ſouls gf 
dying women from the chains of the 


body. 


6. Arorro. Apollo is deſcribed as a 


beardleſs youth, with long hair, crowned 

2 ſhining in an embroidered 
veſtment; holding a bow and arrows in his 
right hand, and a harp in the left. Some- 
times he is ſeen with a ſhield in the one 


hand, and the Graces in the other. The 


power of this god is threefold ; in hea- 


ven, where he is called Sol; in earth, 


where he is named Liber Pater; and in 
Bell, where he is ſtyled Apollo. He ge- 


piter: at which Juno bei | 

thon againſt her; Latona, 
to avoid the intended miſchief, fled into 
the iſland Delos, where ſhe brought forth 
—_— and Diana at the ſame birth. . 
By the invention of 2 muſic, 2 
try, and rhetoric, he deſervedly preſided 
over the Muſes. He alſo taught the arts 


_of foretelling and archery ; by which he 


fo much obliged mankind, that he was en- 
rolled in the number of the gods. 

_ He . deſtroyed all the Cyclops, the 
forgers of Jupiter's thunderbolts, with his 
arrows, to reyenge the death of his ſon 
Eſculapius, whom Jupiter had killed with 
his thunder, becauſe, by the power of phy- 
ic, he reftored the dead to life again. 

He fell violently in love with 
Daphne, ſo famous for her modeſty. When 
ved her ſhe was changed into a 
hurel, the moſt chaſte of trees; which is 


never corrupted with the violence of heat 


or cold, but remains always flouriſhing, 


always 


l walls of the city of 
Troy by the muſic of his barp alone; and 
was challenged by Marſyas, a proud mu- 
ſcian ; but the god flayed him alive, be- 


cauſe he preſumed to contend with him in 


kis own art, and afterwards turned him 


into a river. Alſo when Midas, king of 


Phrygia, fooliſhly determined the victory 
io the god Pan, when, Apollo and he ſang 
together, Apollo ſtretched his ears to the 
ape of alles ears. 
* n 20 ie ren 


* 
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called Cynthius, from the mountain Cyn- 
thus in the iſland of Delos; from whence 
Diana is alſo called Cynthia; and Delius, 
”=m the ſame iſland, becauſe he was born 
re. Ny. rd 8 
le is called Delphicus, from the city 
Delphi in Bœotia, where he had the moſt 
famous temple in the world. They ſay, 
that this famous oracle became dumb at 
the birth of our Saviour; and when Au- 
defired to know the reaſon of its 
lence, the oracle anfwered him, That, in 
Judza, a child was born, who the Su- 
. God, and had commanded him to 
and return no more anſwers. 

He is called Pæan, either from allaying 
ſorrows, or from his exact kill in hunting, 
wherefore he is armed with arrows. 

He is called Phœbus, from the ſwiftneſs 
3 or from his method of heal 
in purgin 1 

3 — Pythius, not only from 
the ſerpent Python, which he had killed, 
but likewiſe from aſking and conſulting ; 
or none amon eg 2 more 

onſes than he; ially in the temple 
which he had at 3 all — 
tions reſorted, ſo that it was called the 
oracle of all * earth. Theſe oracles 
were given out by a young virgin, called 
Pythia from Pythius, one of Apollo's 
names. Mex MPH new 


7. Sol. Sol, who enlighteneth the 
world, is eſteemed the ſame as Apollo. 
He was the father of Phæton by Clymene; 
and, as a proof of his paternal - atfeQion, 
88 to grant his ſon whatever he 

ould requeſt. The raſh youth aſked the 
uidance of his chariot for one day: Sol 
in vain uſed every argument to diſſuade 
him from the enterprize; but having 
ſworn by the river Styx, an oath it was 
unlawful for the gods to violate, unwil- 
lingly granted his requeſt, and gave hin 
the neceſſary inſtructions for his  beha- 
viour. 


Phæton, tranſported with joy, mounted 
the chariot, and began to laſh the flaming 
ſeeds ; but they finding the ignorance of 
through the air 7 and 
ſet both heaven and earth on fire. Jupiter, 
to prevent a total tion, ſtruck 
Phzton with thunder from his chariot, 
and planged him into the river Po. His 
ſiſters, Phzthuſa, Lampetia, and Phœbe, 
and alſo Cycnus his friend, immoderately 
bewailed his death on the banks of the 


| _ xiverz 


2 
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river; and, by the pity of the gods, his 
ſiſters were changed into poplar trees, and 
his friend Cycnus into 2 A 


8. Mzxxcuxy., Mercury, ſon of ju- 
piter and Maia, daughter of Atlas, was 
the god of cloquence and merchandize, 
and meſſenger of the gods. EN 

He is repreſented a young man, with a 
cheerful countenance, an honeſt look, and 
lively eyes; fair without paint, with wing- 
ed ſhoes and hat, and holding in his hand 
a winged rod, bound about with two ſer- 


op | 

He had many remarkable qualities, on. 
account of which they worſhipped him as 
a god. He is ſaid to have invented letters, 
and the uſe of them: it is-evident, that he 
excelled in eloquence, and the faculty of 
ſpeaking; and therefore was accounted the 
god of rhetoric and oratory. He is re- 
ported to have been the firſt inventor of 
contracts, weights, and meaſures: he alſo 
taught the arts of buying, ſelling, and 
trafic; and thence was called the god of 
merchants, and of gain. 
In the art of thieving, he far exceeded 
all the ſharpers that ever have been, and is 
named the Prince and God of Tricking. 
The very day in which he was born, he 
ſtole away the cows of king Admetus, 
though attended by Apollo himſelf; who, 
while he complained of the theft, and bent 
his bow with an intent of revenge, found 
2 robbed of his quiver and arrows 


0. | 
He was a wonderful maſter at making 
peace;z and pacified not only mortals, but 
alſo the themſelves, when they quar- 
relled. 
rod which he holds in his hand, and which 
formerly he got from Apollo, to whom he 
had before given a harp. : 
He had divers offices: the chief were, 
to carry the commands of Jupher ; alſo to 
attend 2 dying, to unlooſe their ſouls 
from the chains of the body, and carry 
them down 10 hell: likewil it to revive, 
22 into new bodies, thoſe of 
ready compleated their time in the 
Elyſian fields, | 
2 Mans. Mars, the fon of Jupiter 
Juno, or, as is related by Ovid, of 
Juno only, who conceived him by the 
tauch of a flower ſhewed her by Flora, 
Mars is the god of war, fierce in aſpect, 
ſtern in countenance, and terrible in dreſs ; 


its in a chariot drawn by two horſes, | 


him. 


is faculty is ſignified by the 


| mw TY « * N 
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which are driven by a diſtracted woman. 


He is covered with armour, and brandiſhes + 


a ſpear in his right hand. Sometimes 
he is repreſented ſitting on horſeback, 
formidable with his wh and ſpear, 
with a cock near him, the emblem of 
watchfulneſs. 5 | : 
His ſervants are Fear and Terror. Diſ- 
cord alſo goes before in a tattered gar- 
ment, and Clamour and Anger fo 


Bellona, goddeſs of war, is the conipa- 
nion .of Mars, . or, according _to others, 
his ſiſter or wife. She prepares for him 


his chariot and horſes, when he goes to 
battle. 5 5 
His name, Mars, ſets forth the power 
and influence he has in war, where he - 


preſides over the ſoldiers. 4 
He is called Gradivus, from his ſtate- 
lineſs in marching, or from his yigour in 
brandiſhing his ſpear. / $04 
He is called Quirinus from Qu 
Quiris, ſignifying « hear. This name was 
afterw attribu 


rites. ENT 


— 
- 
© 


upiter and Semele, and is ſaid to have 
n nouriſhed by Jupiter in his thigh on 
the death of his mother, As. ſoon as he 
was born, he was committed to the care 
of Silenus aud the Nymphs, to be brought 
and, in reward for their ſervice, 

x Nymphs were received into heaven, 
and there changed into ſtars called the 
Hyades 57 


* 


deſt ; with a 


with wine. 


* 


He is crowned with ivy and vine-leaves, 


and in his hand holds a thyrſus for a ſcep- 
ter, His chariot is drawn ſometimes b 


tygers and lions, ſometimes by lynxes 


and panthers; a drunken band of Satyrs, 


Demons, and Nymphs, preſiding over the _ 


wine-preſles, fairies of the fountains,..and 
ptieſteſſes, attend him as his guard, and 
old Silenus, riding on an aſs, brings up 

Bacchus inyented ſo many things uſeful 


to mankigd, either in finiſhing contro- 
verſies, building cities, 8 | 


obtaining viRories, that for- this reaſon 
he was admitted into the council of the 
Os N toda, 


4 - 


to Romulus, WhO, 


with Remus, was eſteemed the ſon of Mars; 
from whom the Romans were called Qui- : 


10. Baccxuvs. Bacchus was ſon of 


Bacchus is a 9 and immo- : 
y naked, red face, 

laſcivious look, ſwoln cheeks and belly, 

diſpirited with luxury, and intoxicated 


wen when drunk make. 


4 
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ground, and making honey, are attributed 
to Bacchus: when he was king of Phce- 
nicia, he inſtructed his ſubjects in trade 
and navigation. He promoted ſociety 
amongſt men, and brought them over to 
religion and che knowledge of the gods. 
e fubdued the Indians, and many 
other nations, and triumphed in a chariot 
drawn by tygers. Riding on an elephant, 
he travelled Egypt, Syria, Phrygia, and 


all che Eaſt, gained many and great victo- tha 


ries, and there erected pillars, as Hercules 
did in the Weſt. 5 | 
He had various names: he was called 
Bromius, from the crackling of fire, and 
noiſe of thunder, that was heard when his 
mother was killed in the embraces of Ju- 
Wes: 5 : a 
— becauſe he had two mothers. 
Evius, or Evous; for in the war with 
the Giants, when Jupiter did not ſee 
Bacchus, he thought that he was killed; 
and eried out, Alas, Sen] Or, becauſe 
when he found that Bacchus had over- 
come the Giants, by changing Moe 
_— lion, he cried out again, Well dune, 
Son 
Evan, from the acclamations of the 


Bacchantes, who were therefore called. 


Evantes. e ' 

Eleleus and Eleus, from the acclama- 
tion wherewith animated the ſoldiers 
before the fight, or encouraged them in 

the battle itielf. - Ihe ſame acclamation 
was alſo uſed in celebrating the Orgia, 
which were ſacrifices offered up to Bac- 
chus. | : 5 
Jacchus was alſo one of the names 
given to Bacchus, from the noiſe which 


Liber, and 38 from liberv, as 
in Greek they im *Eawvbipie; [ Eleuthe- 
* Lenæus, and Lyæus; for wine 
Frees the mind from cares, and thoſe who 

have drank plentifully, ſpeak too vfter 
whatſoever comes into their minds. - TT 
XZ BC — * 28 

11. Mingxva. Minerva or Pallas, 
the goddeſs of wiſdom, war, arts, and 


ſciences,, was the daughter of Jupiter; 


-who finding no likelihood of having chil: 
dren by Juno, it is ſaid defired Vulcan to 
ſtrike his forchead with his hammer; and; 


- 


with all the virtues, but more 1 
u 
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gods, by the joint ſuffrages of the whole 
=, ny | | 
He firſt the vine and drank the 
Juice of the grape; the tillage of the 


nerva. She was called Minerva, as ſome 
ſay, from the threats of her ſtern and 
fierce look. Inſtead of a woman's dre, 
the is arrayed in armour; wears a. golden 


head- piece, and on | glittering creſts; a 


brazen coat of mail covers her breaſt; 
ſhe brandiſhes a lance in her right hand, 
and in her left holds a ſhield, whereon is 
painted the grifty head of Meduſa, one 
of the Gorgons, rough and formidable 
with ſnakes, ETD 
Upon the head of this eber 
was an olive crown, which 1s the ſymbol 
of peace; either becauſe war is only made 
at peace may follow; or becauſe ſhe 
taught men the uſe of that tree. | 
There were five Minervas; but that 
one, to whom the reſt are referred, was 
deſcended of Jupiter. For he, as ſome 
ſay, finding that his wife was barren, 
m—_ rief ſtruck his forehead,” and 
brought forth Minerva. | 
This goddeſs, like Veſta and Dianz, 
"was a etual virgin; and ſo great a 
lover of chaſtity, that ſhe deprived Tire- 
ſias of his eyes, becauſe he ſaw her bath- 
ing in the fountain of Helicon. 
* 
arts, of ſpinning; re 
the Gifu is aſcribed to her. *%Y 
The Athenians were much devoted to 
her worſhip ; and ſhe had been adored by 
that people before Athens itſelf was built, 
The Rhodians alſo paid great honour to 
this goddeſs. She was extremely jealous 
leſt any one ſhould excel her in any art; 
and near her are placed divers mathema- 
tical inſtruments, as goddeſs of arts and 
ſciences. The cock and the owl are ſacred 
to her; the firſt being expreſſive of cou- 
rage and watchfulneſs, and the latter the 
emblem of caution and foreſight. a 
Minerva repreſents wiſdom, that , 
uſeful knowledge, joined with diſcreei 
practice; and comprehends the under- 
ding of the moſt noble arts, together 


that of chaſtity. - Her birth from Jupiter's 
head, is moſt certainly an emblem, that all 
human arts and ſciences are the produc- 
tion of the mind of man, direQted by ſu· 
perior wiſdom, _ * 

12. Vexuvs. Venus is faid to be the 
daughter of Jupiter and Diene. She 1s 
ſtyled the goddeſs of the Graces, Elo- 

quence, Beauty, Neatneſs, and Chearful- 
neſs; in her countenance many charms 
abound: E e 


0 | She 
9 8 0 p 
= 
* 8 - I 7 
> 1 


- 


Bhs. o. clocked. with 8 


dufte mantle 
glittering with diamonds, and refulgent 


with a roſy crown; ſhe breathes pleaſures, 
and flows in ſoftneſs. Two Cupids at- 
tend at her fides, the Graces ſtand round 


her, and the lovely Adonis follows after, 


tly holding ap her train. Her chariot 
of ivory, finely carved, beautifully. 
painted — ilt, faſhioned in form of 
2 hell, and drawn by ſwans, doves, and 
ſwallows, or ſometimes by ſparrows, as ſhe 
directs, when ſhe pleaſes to mount it. 
She is ſaid to have ſprung from 
the froth of the ſea; and, being laid 
23 as it ar fave cradle, 8 
riven ephyrus the 1 
of Cyprus, a Gi. 1 her, 
cheriſhed her in their boſoms, edueated, 


gen 
15 


and adorned her; and when ſhe was grown 


up, they carried her into heaven, and pre- 
ſented her to the who, being taken 
with her beauty, all ſtrove to marry her; 
but at laſt ſhe was betrothed to Vulean, to 


whom afterwards ſhe was given in wed- 


lock. ; 
The firſt of Venus's companions was 
Hymenzus, the god of marriage, and pro- 
tector of, virgins. Maids newly married 
offered ſacrifices to him, as alſo to the god- 
deſs Concordia. | 

Cupid, the god of love, was the next 
of Venus's companions. She alſo paſſion- 
1 Adonis, a beautiful youth. 

The poets ſpeak of two Cupids; one 
of which is an ingenious youth, the ſon of 
Jupiter and Venus, a celeſtial deity ; the 
other. a debauchee, ſon of Nox and Ere- 
bus, whoſe companions are Drunkenneſs, 
Sorrow, Enmity, Contention, and other 
p s of that kind. _ 


The Graces, called Charities, were three 


liſters, daughters of Jupiter and Eutynome, 
or Venus, Theſe will be more particularly 
mentioned in a future place. 

Venus was worſhipped under various 
names : 8 6 and CyPria, Cytheris and 
Cytherea, from the-illands of Cyprus and 
Cythera, whither ſhe was firſt carried in a 
— FUE y 

rycina, from the mountain Eryx, in 
the iſland of Sicily ; upon which ys 
built a ſplendid and famous temple to her 
honour, becauſe ſhe was his mother, 


tam Acidalius, in Bœotia. 
Marina, becauſe ſhe was born of the ſ. 

and begotten of the froth of the waters, 
From thence ſhe is called Aphroditis and 


1 
* 


the ſame iſland. 


| HAalia and Acidalia, from the mountain | 
Idalus, in the iſland Cyprus, and the foun- 824d 
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out of the, 
She is called Paphia, from the city Pas, 


Anadyomone, that is, emergi 
waters, as Apelles painted her. 


pou in the iſland of Cyprus, where they 
rificed flowers and frankincenſe to her ; 
alſo the Leſbian 


* 


On a diſpute at a feaſt of the gods, be- 


tween Juno, Pallas, and Venus, for the 
re-eminence of beauty, Jupiter, not be- 


ing able to bring them to. an agreement, 


referred the deciſion to Paris, a ſhepherd. _ - : 
on Mount Ida, with direction that a gold- g 


en apple ſhould be given to the faireſt, 
Paris determined the prize in f:vour of 
Venus, and aſſigned to her the golden re- 
ward. Venus, in return for this fingular. 


Queen, from Leſbos, in. , ' 


to her, promiſed Paris Helena, 


the faireſt beauty in the world. Paris 
failed into Greece with a great fleet, and 
brought away Helen, who had been be- 
trothed to Menelaus, king of Sparta; but 


he being then. abſent, Paris carried her. - 

ny, A him to Troy, which brought on 
ous ſiege of that city, as is related 

in the Grecian Hiſtory, | 


the 


Soca were the 232 or firſt claſs, 
of Deities in the 

the Dii Majores, to whom the higheſt de- 
gree of worſhip was paid; as it was uni- 


verſally imagined, that theſe deities were 
employed in the governs . 


more eminently 
ment of the world, and prefided 0 


over the 
immediate concerns af mankind.  _ 


Vulcan, Neptune, Pluto, and ſome. 


Dei- 


others, are alſo etteemed principal 


ties; but mention will be made of theſe 
as they occur in the ſeveral orders or 
ranks of Terreſtrial, Marine, and Infer- 


nal Deities.] 


IL Ta8xnESTRILAL. 


1. Tirau. Titan, the elder brother | 
of Saturn, though not a god, claims the 


firſt place, being the elder ſon of Ccelus 
and Terra; and, on an agreement with 
Jupiter his younger brother, he yielded ta 


his birthright, as is before mentioned, 
His ſons were the Giants, called from him 
Titans. | „ 


x" free” 
2. VesTa. Veſta, the eldeſt of all the 


wife of Cœlus, is repreſented as à matron 

ſitting and holding a drum. She is not 

reckoned amon the Celeſtials, the being 

the Earth bedfelf... Vela is her hams 
Oo * 


N 
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eſſes, the mother of Saturn, and the 


From + 


— 
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0. 
from cloathing, becauſe the earth is cloathed 
with plants and fruits. She fits, becauſe the 
Earth being immoveable, reſts in the loweſt 
nb] of the world. She carries a drum, 
ecauſe the earth contains -the boiſterous + 
winds in its boſom. | | 
Her head is alſo ſurrounded with divers 
flowers and plants, voluntarily 'weaving 
themſelves into a crown, while animals of 
every kind play about, and fawn upon 
ber. By reaſon the earth is round, Veſta's 
- temple at Rome was built round; and they 
3 her image was orbicular in ſome 


: n It is no wonder that the firſt oblations 
were offered to her, ſince all the ſacrifices 


ſpring from the earth; and the Gree 
boch began and concluded all facrifices 


3. VuLcan. Vulcan, «he huſband of 
Venus, was ſon of Jupiter and Juno (ſome 
ſay of Juno only); but, being born de- 
formed, he was caſt down from heaven by 
3 as ſoon as he was born, and in the 
fall hroke his leg. He was the god of ſub- 
terraneous fires, and preſided over metals. 
* He firſt made his addreſſes to Minerva, 
and was refuſed. by her: he afterwards 
married Venus, but that goddeſs diſre- 
rded him for his deformity. ö 
Vulcan made the chariot of the ſan, and 
ſupplied Jupiter with thunder: he fixed his 
forges on Mount Etna, but chiefly in the 
iſland Lemnos, where he worked for the 


gods, and taught the natives the art of 


working iron e His forgemen were 
the Cyclops, who were repreſented as hav- 


ing only one eye, in the middle of their 
foreheads. Apollo, it is ſaid, flew them 
all, for having forged the thunder with 
which Jupiter ſtruck ſculapius, the god 
of phyſic. 'The principal temple of Vul- 
can was on Meunt Ztna; and he is paint- 
3 æ hat of blue colour, the ſymbol 


+- He was called Mulciber, of Multifer, 
From his ſoftening and poliſhing iron. 


bs, "+ Jawvs.* [Janus was the ſon of Cœlus 
Hecate. 


| e had a double face and 
forehead in one and the ſame head; hence tho 


he was called the two-faced God; and 
therefore is ſaid to ſee things placed be- 
. Hind his back; as well as before his face. 
In his right hand- he holds a key, and in 
his left a rod; and beneath his feet are 


twelve altars. 15 1 | 


— 
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dicated to him; fome of which kad double 


doors, others four gates ; becauſe he was - 
ſometimes repreſented with four faces. A 
It was. a cuſtom among the Romans, bunt 
that, in his temple, the conſuls were in. 72 
augurated, and from thence ſaid to open i . 92 
the year on the kalends of January, when W . ita 
new laurel was put on the ſtatue of the god, 
The temple of Janus was held in great 
veneration by the Romans, and was kept * 
open in the time of war, and ſhut in the I and 
time of e; and it is remarkable, that, 81 
within the ſpace of ſeven hundred year, I by 
this temple was ſhut only thrice : once by Ag 
Numa; afterwards by the conſuls Marcus vout 
Attilius and Titus Manlius, after a league be 
ſtruck up with the Carthageniansz and, his v 
laſtly, by. Auguſtus, after victory of WW 4.4. 
Actium. | force 

5. LaTona.. Latona was the daughter 2 
of Phœbe, aud Cœus the Titan; whom, I ange 
for her great beauty, Jupiter loved and de. him 
. on od 3 , in u 

When Juno perceived her with child, I nine 

the caſt her out of heaven to the earth, ry 
having firſt obliged Terra to ſwear, that 1 
ſhe would not give her any where an habi- who 
tation to bring forth her young : and be- fta 
ſides, the ſent the ſerpent Python to perſe. WW bat: 
cute the harlot all over the world. But in 

vain; for in the iſland Delos, under a pain 8 

or an olive-tiee, Latona brought for lady 
Diana and Apollo. ; g Wau 

6. D1ax Aa, Diana, goddeſs of hunting, — 1 
was the daughter of Ceres and Jupiter, ard I and 
ſiſter of Apollo. She is uſually painted in I ears 
a hunting habit, with a bow in her hand, a Sh 
quiver full of arrows hanging down fron WW and 
her ſhoulders, and her breaſt covered wii Ml .. ads 
the ſkin of a deer: ſhe was the goddeſs of : eſo 
hunting and chaſtity. - | Sh 

She has three different names, and 2 fillin 

many offices: in the heavens ſhe is called dt" 
Luna and Phabe, on the earth Diana, and 4 
in hell Hecate. In the heavens ſhe en igt. I ture 
ens all things by her rays; on the earth be conte 
ſubdues all the wild beaſts by her bow and I dhe 
darts; and in hell keeps in ſubjection th: Koa; 
ghoſts and ſpirits, by ty power and a-W the 
rity. Y : 

Diana was wes gas fr mother in the * 
ſtreets, and was nouriſhed by ſhepherds: whic 
for which reaſon, ſhe was worthipped in tie £1 
ſtreets, and her ſtatye uſually ſer before te Je 

doors of the houſes. - + EY ae 
Many temples were erected to this god- enric 
del of whigh,,that of Bpheſus was , pun 


ed with 


deſs of 


and 2 
called 
na, and 
2ni1ght- 
arth ſhe 
o and 
ton the 
and au- 


3 


* 


| u. CL ASSICA! ; 
chief,” The woods, groves, and foreſts, were . 


. : 


alſo conſecrated to her. 


Aftzon, grandſon of Cad mus, a famous 
hunter, introducing himſelf into the pri- 


vacy of Diana, whilſt ſhe was bathing in 
a fountain, the goddeſs changed him into 


a ſtag, and he was devoured by his dogs. 


7. AURORA. Aurora was the daughter 
of Terra and Titan, the ſiſter of the ſun 
and moon, and mother of all the ftars. 

She fits high in a golden chariot, drawn 
by white horſes. She' was much taken 
with the love of Cephalus, a very beautiful 
youth; and when ſhe could by no perſuaſion 
move him to violate his faith, plighted to 
his wife Procris, daughter of :® king of 
amy ſhe.carried him up into heaven by 
orce. 

Aurora, being alſo charmed with the 
ſingular beauty of Tithonus, ſon of La- 
omedon, and brother of Priamus, carried 
him up into heaven, joined him to herſelf 
in wedlock, and from the Fates ob- 
tained immortality for him inſtead of a 
portion, 2. 7 | 

Memnon was the ſon of this marriage, 
who, when he came to Troy, to bring aſ - 
filtance to Priamus, fighting in a ſingle com- 
bat with Achilles, was ſlain. 


8. Cxnxs, Ceres is repreſented as a 


lady, tall in ſtature, venerable with majeſty, 


beautified with yellow hair, and crowned 
with a-turban compoſed of the ears of corn. 
She holds in her right hand a burning torch, 
and, in her left, a ul of poppies and 
ears of corn, . 
She was daughter of Saturn and O 

and of ſo AI that ſhe drew the 
gods into the love and admiration of her 
perſon. 

She firſt invented and taught the art of 
tiling the earth, of ſowing pulſe and corn, 
and of making bread; whereas before 
men ate only acorns. As ſoon as agricul- 
ture was introduced, and men began to 


contend about the limits of thoſe fields, 


which before were common and unculti- 
vated, ſhe enacted laws, and determined 
the 1 2 and properties of each perſon 
when diſputes aroſe. 

Ceres is beautiful, becauſe the earth, 
which ſhe reſembles, gives a very delight 
ful and beautiful ſpectacle to. beholders ; 
elpecially when it is arrayed. with plants, 
diverſified with trees, adorned with flowers, 
enriched with fruits, andcovered with green 
ters; "when it diſplays the honours of the 


"FN 


* 
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Spring, and pours forththe gift of Autumn | 
with 2 bounfifal hand. gifts | 


She holds a lighted torch, becauſe when 
Proſerpine was ſtolen away by Pluto, ſhe , 
mes of mount 
„ and with them ſought her daughter 
through the whole world. She alſo carries 
poppies, becauſe when ſpent with grief, and 
could not obtain the leaſt reſt or ſleep, u- 


7 torches with the 
tna, 


piter gave her poppies to eat, which plant, 


they ſay, has a power of creating ſleep and 


forge thick. 


mong various nations, the firſt fruits 
of the earth were offered to Ceres, as god- 


deſs of corn and agriculture; and the Ce- 


realia, or Myſteries inſtituted in honour f 
Ceres, both in Greece and Sicily, were f 
two ſorts: the greater, or chief, were pe- 


culiar to Ceres, and called Eleuſinia, from 


Eleuſis, a city of Attica; and, in the leſſer, 


ſacrifices were made alſo to Proſerpine. 

In theſe feaſts, the votaries ran through 
the public ſtreets with great noiſe and la- 
mentation, carrying lighted torches in their, 


hands, in repreſentation of the ſearch made 


by Ceres after her daughter, when ſtolen 
by Pluto. 2 | 


II. MAIN Dziries.” 


T7. NeeTuxe. Neptune was the ſon of 


Saturn and Ops, and brother of Jupiter and 
Pluto. His mother preſerved him from 


the devouring jaws of his father, who ate 


up all the male children, and conveyed him 
to ſhepherds to be brought up as is before. 


mentioned. In the divifion of his father's 
dominions by Jupiter, the empire- of the 
ſea was allotted to Neptune. | 


driven from heaven; and, by Jupiter's 
command, forced to ſerve Laomedon in 
building the walls of Troy. Neptune, not 
receiving the reward of his ſervice, ſent a 


ſea-monſter on the coaſts, which ravaged 


the country. 


Neptune afterwards became charmed 


with the beauty of Amphitrite, and long 
bore her diſdain ; at laſt, by the aſſiſtance 
of a Dolphin, and the power of flattery, he 
drew her into marriage. e as an 
acknowledgment for this kindneſs, placed 
the dolphin among the ſtars, and he became 
a conſtellation. : es | 

As to the actions of tlũs god; the poets 


ſay, that in à diſpute with Minerva, who 
ſhould give a name to Athens, the capital 
city of Greece, he ſtruck the wa 5 


Ooz 


© He having joined with Apollo in 2 con- | 
ſpiracy againſt Jupiter, they were both 


- — 


. as 


/ 


* 
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zin the 


the Greeks: the Romans gave him alſo the 
name of Conſus, and e 


ſualia. In theſe games, which were cele- 


brated in the months of February and 
July, the rape of the Sabine virgins was 
repreſented. 1 255 


Neptune is eſteemed governor of the 
ſea, and father of the rivers and fountains. 
- He is repreſented riding on the ſea in a car, 
rm of a ſhell, drawn by ſea-horſes, 
preceded by Tritons. He holds a trident 
in his m_ as an — of his ſovereign- 
ty, and is attended by the younger Tritons, 


1. Oceans, a marine deity, deſcended 
from Calus and Veſta; and by the an- 
cients was called, not only the father of ri- 
vers, but alſo of animals, and of the gods 
- themſelves. 
2. Thetis, goddeſs of the ſea, wife of 
Oceanus, by whom ſhe is faid to have had 
many ſons; the chief of whom was Ne- 
reus, who dwelt in the Ægean ſea, and by 
his wife Doris had fifty daughters, called 
from him Nereides. I hetis is repreſented 
fitting in a chariot, in the form of a ſhell, 


drawn by dolphins. 


c an. altar to 

aum in the circusof Rome. The Cireenſian 

games, or horſe-races, inſtituted in honour 
of him, were, from this name, called Con- 


for the ſea itſelf; and 
Thetis and Amphitrite are faid to be the 


3. Amphitrite, daughter of Oceanus and 


Doris, goddeſs of the ſea, and wife of Nep- 
tune. She is by the poets frequently taken 
by ſome writers, 


ſame perſon. | 
4 Triton, the ſon of Neptune and Am- 


-Phitrite, was alſo his companion and trum- 


2 


In the upper part of his body he 


fiſh in the lower part. Moſt of the ſea - gods 


from him are called Tritons. 
5. The Syrens were inhabitants of the 


had faces of women, but the 
bodies of flying fiſh. Their names-were 
Parthenope, Ligza, and Leucoha. Theſe 
dwelt near the coaſt of Sicily, and drew to 


them all paſſeng ers by the ſweetneſs of their 
- finging, and 


devoured them. 


III. Inyernal DIITIIS. 


F 1. PuvTo. Pluto, fon of Saturn and 
Rhea, and brother of Jupiter and Nep- 


- 


e reſemblance of a man, and of a- 


. 


* 
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his trident, and produced a horſe; for which 
"reaſon the Athenians ſacrificed to him that 
animal. Neptune was called Poſeidon by 


tune. In the diviſion of his father's king: 
dom, when he was dethroned by ) upiter, 
Pluto had the weſtern parts aſſigned to him, 


. which gave riſe to the fable, that 


he was the of hell. | 

Theſe infernal kingdoms are attributed 
to him, not only becauie the weſtern part 
of the world fell to him by lot ; but alſo 
becauſe he introduced the uſe of burying 


and funeral obſequies: hence he is be- 


lieved to exerciſe a ſovereignty over the 
dead. He fits on a dark throne, holding 
a key inſtead of a ſcepter, and wearing 2 
crown df ebony. Sometimes he is crowned 
with a diadem, ſometimes with cypreſs, 
and ſometimes with the daffodil, which 
flower Proſerpine was gathering when he 
ſtole ber away. He is called Bis by the 


Latins, and Hades by the Greeks, which 
. laſt ſignifies dark and gloomy. His horſes 
and chariot are of a black colour; and 


himſelf is often painted with a rod in his 
hand for a ſcepter, and covered with z 
piece. 7 . 


2. PxosERPINE. Proſerpine is queen 
of hell, the infernal Juno, and wife of 
Pluto. She was daughter of Jupiter and 
Ceres, . 33 N 
When none of the goddeſſes would 
many Tony becauſe of his deformity, the 
god being vexed that he was deſpiſed, and 
torced to live a ſingle life, in a rage mount- 
ed his chariot, and ſuddenly ſprung up 
from a den in Sicily amongſt a company 
of very beautiful virgins, who were ga- 
thering flowers inthe felds of Enna. Pluto, 
inflamed with the love of Proſerpine, car- 
ried her off with him, and ſunk into the 
earth, not far from Syracuſe, where ſud- 
denly a lake aroſe, mem. 
The nymphs, her companions, being 
ſtruck with terror, acquainted her mother 
with the loſs of her daughter, Ceres, with 
lighted torches from Mount Etna, long 
ſought her in vain: but at laſt, being in- 
formed by the nymph Arethuſa, that ſbe 
was ftolen by Pluto, ſhe went down into 
hell, where ſhe found Proſerpine queen of 
thoſe dark dominions. The enraged mo- 
ther complained to Jupiter of the violence 
offered to her daughter by his brother Plu- 
to. Jupiter promiled that ſhe ſhould re- 
turn to the earth, provided ſhe had eat no- 
thing in hell: hereupon Ceres went dow" 
rejoicing; and Proſerpine was returning 
with tranſport, when Aſcalaphus declared 
that he ſaw Proſerpine eat ſome grains af 
a pomegranate which ſhe gathered in 2 
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was ſtop 
this intelligence, changed Aſcalaphus into 


to's orchard: by this diſcovery her return 
ped. The mother, incenſed at 


an owl ; and, by her importunate intreaty, 
extorted from Jupiter, that Proſerpine 
ſhould live one half of the year with ker, 
and the reſt of the time with her huſband 
Pluto. Proſerpine afterwards ſo loved this 
diſagreeable huſband, that ſhe became jea- 


| lous of him, and changed his miſtreſs Men- 


tha into the herb named Mint. 
The other DerTins are, 


frequently joined to Pluto. He was ſaid 


to be blind, void of judgment, and of a na- 


ture quite en all which 23 8 
note ſome peculiar of this god: 
blind, and — of j 1 the — * 
diſtribution of riches, as he frequently 
es by good men, whilſt the wicked are 
with wealth; and timorous, by rea- 
ſon the rich are conſtantly in fear, and 
watch over their treaſures with great care 
and anxiety, ; | 
2. Nox, goddeſs of darkneſs, is the moſt 
ancient of all the goddeſſes. 
the _ Erebus in. hell, by whom ſhe had 
many daughters. Nox is painted in black 
robes beſet with ſtars. | 
123 the ſon of Erebus and Nox, 
is the ferryman of hell. He is repreſented 
> poets as a terrible, grim, dirty old 
fellow. According to the fable, he at- 
tended with his boat, and, for a ſmall piece 
of „carried over the river Styx the 
ſouls of the dead; not all promiſcu- 
ouſly, but only e whoſe bodies were 
committed to the grave; for the unburied 
ſhades wandered t the ſhores an hun- 
dred years, and then were admitted into the 
boat, and ferried over the lake. 
4. The Giants or Titans were at firſt 
inhabitants of the earth; who, ing to 


againſt Jupiter, and attempted to dethrone 
him from the poſſeſſion of heaven. In this 
battle, they heaped up mountains upon 
mountains, and from thence darted trees of 
fire into heaven. They hurled alſo prodi- 
gious ſtones and ſolid rocks, which falling 
again upon the earth, or in the ſea, became 
mountains or iſlands; but being unſucceſsful 
in their attempt, and deſtroyed by the thun- 
der of Jupiter, with the aſſiſtance of the 
other gods, they were driven from the earth 
and caſt into hell. 


3, The Fates were three in number, 


* 
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She married 


made by this river, was deprived. of his 


fiery waves, and rolls ſtreams of fire. The 
s of the dead, having paſſed over theſe _ 


world. 


[It may here be very properly obſerved, | 


their great ſtature and ſtrength, waged war , . 
anf that theſe infernal regions, the feſidence of 


daughters of Erebus and Nox. Theſe 
were ſaid to preſide over time paſt, preſent, 
and to come. Their names are Clotho, 


Lacheſis, and Atropos. Their office is to 
ſuperintend the thread of life; Clotho holde 


the diſtaff, and draws the thread, Lacheſis 
turns the ſpindle, and Atropos cuts the 


thread with her ſciſſars; that is, the firſt 


calls us into liſe, the ſecond determines our 
8 condition, and the third finiſhes our 


" 6. ' The n or” Fanander, - wars. | 
3 1 Aaugzhtters of Nox and Acheron. 
1. Plutus, either from the affinity of the 
name, or that both were gods of riches, is 


were three, namely, Alecto, Megara, Ti. 
ſyphone: their abode was in hell, to tor- 
ment the wicked; they were armed with 


blazing torches, and ſurrounded with ſnakes, 


and other inſtruments of horror. 
The Rivens of HELL were, = 


i. A fon of Sol axis 
ſupplied 


ver, and caſt him into hell. The wa- 


ters of this river are extremely muddy 


and bitter. Whig 

2. Styx, the principal river of hell; and 
held. in ſo great veneration by the gods, 
that whoever broke the oath he had once 


divinity for one hundred years. © + 
3. Cocytus, This river is increaſed by 


the tears of the wicked; and flows with a - 


lamentable noiſe, imitating the damned. 
4. Pblegetbon. This river ſwells with 


rivers, are carried to Pluto's palace. 
5. Lethe is a river in hell. If the 


ghoſts of the dead drink the waters of 


this river, the 


are ſaid to loſe the re- 
membrance 


'F 


Pluto, are faid to be a ſubterraneous ca- 


vern, whither the ſhades or ſouls of mortals _ 


deſcended, and were judged by Minos, 
Aacus, and Rhadamanthus, appointed by 


Pluto judges of hell. This place contained 


Tartarus, the abode of the unhappy; alſo: 
Elyſium, the abode of thoſe that hved 


well. Cerberus, a dog with three heads, 
_—_ covered with ſer - 


was door-keeper, \ 
pents, always waited at the-infernal gate, 
to prevent mortals from entering, or the, 


* 
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manes or ſhades from going out. Charon, | 


004 


the Titans with water when 


they waged war againſt Jupiter; who,. * 
for this reaſon, changed him into a ri- 


all that had paſſed in this 


” 
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as is ſaid before; was ferrywan of hell. aud 
conducted the departed ſouls to the tri- 
.bugal of Minos. The Harpies, or birds 
of prey, were alſo inhabitants of hell. 
Theſe were indifferently called Furiæ, 
Ocypete, and Lamiz; and were inftru- 
ments in the hands of the gods to raiſe 
wars in the world, and dilturd the 3 
of mankind. ] 


Fable relates two remarkable puniſh-' 
ments in hell. 1. Ixion, for attempting to 
ſeduce Juno, ns by Ju iter caſt into hell, 
and condemned to ined to a wheel, 
which continually whirled round. 2. Sy- 
7 the ſon of olus, was doomed in 
hell to roll a huge round ſtone from the 
bottom to the top of a mountain, whence. 
it immediately deſcended. This puniſh- 
ment was allotted him, becauſe he revealed 
the ſecrets of the gods, ard diſcovered to 
Aſopus the place where Jupiter had con- 
cealed his daughter Egina. 


5 INFERIOR: Dirt. 


In the Heathen Mythol there are 
many other deities or 1 of inferior 

note, ſtyled Di; Minores ; and as theſe 

| frequently occur in the writings of the 


poets, it is neceſſary to make brief men- 
tion of them. 


--Þ The Mvszs, . of jupiter find 
Macmoſyne, goddeſs of memory, were the 
reputed goddeſſes of the ſeveral arts and 
ſciences, and preſided over the feaſts and 
ſolemnities of the They were the 

. companions of Apollo, and inhabited with 


- Jicon, and Pindus. The Hippocrene, and 
other fountains at the foot of Parnaſſus, 
© were ſacred to them; as were alſo the 
palm-tree and the laurel. They are re- 
preſented young and very handſome, and 
are nine in number. 

1. Clio is ſaid to be the chief muſe. She 
derives het name from glory and renown, 
She over hiſtory, and is ſaid to be 
the inventreſs of the lute. 

2. Calliope, ſo called from-the ſweetneſs 


of her voice. She preſided over eloquence 
and heroic poeſy. 22 


3. Erato, or the os She Nane 


over | ric poetry. 
alia, from the. 


baute of her ſongs, called Flogriſh- 
ing Maid. She invented comedy * 


e 
. 
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city of ſon ongs. 


him chiefly on the bills of Parnaſſus, He- 
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She preſided over tragedy, and melancholy - 
ſubjects. 
6. Terpfichore, or the Jovial, She pre- 
adea over muſic and dancing. 
7. Euterpe, ſo called becauſe ſhe imparts 
joy. She invented the flute, and preſided 


© over muſic: ſhe is alſo ſaid to be the pa- 


troneſs of logic. 

8. Polybymnia, ſo called from multipli, 
— is 9 excel in me 
mory, and preſide over 

> Dre or, the Celeſtial Muſe. She 
reſided over divine poeſy, and is ſaid to 
be the inventreſs of aſtronomy. | 

The Muſes are diſtinguiſhed by maſks, 


lyres, garlands, globes, and other emblems, 
expreſhve- of their different offices or ac- 
— 


PEzcasvs, the famous horſe of ancient 
fable, was an attendant on Apollo and the 
Muſes ; he inhabited, the hills of Parnaſſus, 
Helicon, and other mountains. He is ſaid 
to be ſprung from the blood of Meduſa, 
killed by Perſeus, and is Gs by the 
poets with wings to his fides, expreſſive of 
the flights and elevation of the mind in 

When Perſeus cut off the head 


of er Meduſa, the horſe Pegaſus ſtruck the 


round with his foot; upon which, at the 
tom of the hill, a fountain aroſe pamed 
Hippocrene. This fountain was facred to 
Apollo and the Muſes. . 
The Graces, called alſo Charities, 
were three fiſters, daughters of Jupiter and 
. or Venus. firſt was named 
RED aia from her chearfulneſs; the ſecond 
ia from her perpetual verdure; and 
the third Euphroſyne, from delight. Th 
were companions of the Muſes and Mer- 
cury, and attendants on Venus. They are 
— reſented with pleaſing countenances and 
d, to denote chat our actions ſhould be 
— and candid, not covered over with 
diſſimulation or deceit. A chain binds 
their arms together, to expreſs that the 
link of love and harmony ſhould be united 
and unbroken. 
TrzmIs, AsTREA, and Newes1s, 
were three goddeſſes: the firſt of law and 
peace; the ſecond of juſtice zand the third, 
a rewarder of virtue, and puniſher of 


ZoLvs, . the winds, and ſon of 


on us, ſon of Nox and Somnus, and 
god of banter or jeſting. 


Pax, ſon of Mercury and Penelops 


was the god of the woods and lu 
Bk 


e 


* 


<2 JP 


ar TI 


8 with a large pair of horns on his head, a 
4 crook in one hand, a 


reeds, in the other , The Arcadians much 


— 


admired his mutick, and paid him divine 


J honours. 'The Romans alſo built a temple 
| to Pan, at the foot of Mount Palatine, and 
. his feaſts were called Lupercalia. Sylyanus 


and Faunus were alſo gods of the foreſts, 
from whom were deſcended the other rural 


* | 
- deities, as Satyrs, Sylvans, Fauns, Nymphs, 
| or Dryades, who were all inhabitants of 
e the woods. "Sh 
0 PaLss is e the ſhepherds 
and paſture, and by ſome is called Magna 
ö. Mater and Veſta. They offered to her 
8. milk and wafers of millet for a good growth 
— of paſture, Her feaſts, Palilia, were cele- 
brated about the eleventh or twelfth of the 
nt kalends of May, on which day Romulus 
e founded the city of Rome. 5 
8, FLorxa, goddeſs of the ſpring and 
id flowers, and wife of yrus. She is re- 
a, preſented adorned with garlands, and 
he near her is a baſket of flowers. Feronia 
of is alſo counted the goddeſs of groves arid 
in | 
ad - Pomona was g of the ; 
he and all fruit-trees and plants. Sbe was 
he beloved of Vertumnus, as Ovid relates. 
ed Paiaevs, fon of Venus and Bacchus, 
to an obſcene deity. He alſo preſided over: 
| gardens. | 5 
es, Terminus was a deity who preſided 
nd over the houndaries of lands, which were 
ned held fo ſacred, that whoever removed a 
nd land- mark, or ploughed them up, was ſub- 
nd ' je to death. On the laſt day of the year, 
hey the Romans offered ſacrifice to the 
er- Terminus; and theſe feſtivals were 
are Terminalia. © 5 
and Curd, god of love, fon of Mars and 
| be enus, is repreſented” blind, with a bow in 
vith is hand, and a quiver of arrows on his 
nds ſhoulders, with which he wounds the hearts 
the of lovers. | 
ited  Hyuznz us, or Hymen, ſon of Apollo 
and Urania, or,.as-ſome ſay, of Bacchus and 
518, Venus. He is che god of marriage; and 
and is repreſented under che of a young 
urd, man, holding a torch in his hand, with a. 
r of wget es, or ſweet marjorum, on his 
n of The Prxwarrs and Lax EVS were alſo 
deemed gods; the firſt prefided over pro- 
and vinces and kingdoms, and the latter over 
houſes and cular families. The Lares 
lope, alſo preſided over the highways; and they 
erds. were wont to ſacrifice to theſe houſhold 


— . 
* 
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chus. He is accounted the god of abſtruſe 
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a cock ; and, according to ſome writers, u 


8 a hog. 23% | 
e GENII alſo were ſpirits, or deities, 
that preſided over all perſons and — 
And indeed ſo great were the number 
of theſe inferior gods, that the ancient 


mythology furniſhed almoſt as many dei. 
ties as there are things in nature; or there 


was no part of the body, or action of life, * 
but had a peculiar divinity, by whom ie” 
was ſaid to be immediately directed or 
Ran, 1 ; ok, 
| cULAP1v?, ſon of Apollo and the 
nymph Coronis, was the poder Phyſic : he 
was ſlain by Jupiter with a thunderbolt 
forged by the IGG on the complaint 
of Pluto, for raiſing the dead; or rather re- 
covering men, by his ſkill in medicine, from 
their ſickneſs. He was worſhipped under 
the figure of a ſerpent ; and ſometimes he 


is repreſented ſeated on a throne ef gold 


and ivory, with a long beard, holding a rod 
marig 3 5g a ſerpent, and a dog at his a 
The CycLoes, four in number, were 
ſons of Neptune and Amphitrite. They * 
were ſervants to Vulcan, and had only one 
eye, placed in the middle of their fore- 
heads: they were ſlain by Apollo, in re- 
venge for forging the thunderbolts with 
which Jupiter killed Æſeulapius, as is be- 
fore related. They inhabited the iſland 
of Sicily; and, on account of their great 
ſtrength, were deemed giants by the poets.” ' 
$1L8Nus was the foſter-father of Bac 


myſteries and knowledge. He is repte- 
ſented as a fat, old, drunken fellow; riding 


on an aſs. 


| AceveTian Deities. + 
Os us, Apis, and Serapis, are differ- 
ent names of one and the ſame deity, fon 
of Jupiter by Niobe, and huſband to Io, 
daughter of Inachus and Iſmena. Jupiter 
became paſſionately in love with Io; and, 
in order to purſue his anlawful paffion, 
changed her into a cow. Io, to avoid the 
reſentment of Juno, fled into Egypt; and 
Oſirus, after he had reigned many years 
over 'the _—— in Peloponneſus, left his 
kingdom to his brother Ægialus, and failed” 
into Egypt to ſeek new dominions. - He. 
there married Io, who was alſo named 
Ifis ; and, obtaining the 1 they ' 
taught the Egyptians huſbandry, alſo every 
other uſeful art and ſcience, and governed: Fo 
with great wiſdom and equity, 

Oſiris, having conferred We" ene 


br 
9 


- order to civilize the reſt. of ma 
'This he performed more by. the power of 
_ Perſuaſion, and the ſeothing 

and poetry, than by the terror of his arms. 


$79 
benefits on his own ſubjects, committed 
the regency of his kingdom to Iſis; and, 
with a large body of forces, ſet out in 


He marched firſt into Ethiopia, thence to 


Arabia and India ; and, returning to Egypt, 


was ſlain by his brother Typhon, and 


— Memphis, the chief city of 
: t. i 2 
| Te afterwards - uiſhed - Typhon, 


-. reigned happily in Egypt to 
pom pow 0 1 


- 
. 


SS #4 
„ 
- 


4 
* 
* 


* 


were 
Oſiris under the figure of an ox; and the 


R 
* 


. 


gods of the 


nd was alſo buried at * | 

Oa us, ſon of Oſiris and Iſis, ſucceeded 
to the government, The Egyptians deem- 
ed him the protector of the river Nile, the 
averter of evils, governor of the world, and 


the author of plenty. 


- Theſe deities of the Egyptians were 
held in the greateſt veneration. Temples 
» and divine honours paid to 


ieſteſſes of Iſis ſacrificed to that goddeſs 


under different ſhapes, according to the 
1 for which they were intended. 
And, as fable is ſaid to take its origin 


from the Egyptians, it will appear, from 
their 1 with the Jews long re- 


Ce. dent in E. pt, that a mixture of true 
1 gots increaſed that falſe wor- 


reli 

1 which firſt prevailed in that yas 
afterwards ſpread: into Rome, and 

of the world. Theſe 


gyptians were worſhip 


more diſtant. 


under various names and characters, ac- 


- - cording to the prevailing opinion of dif- 


ſerent countries, or ſome other incident. 


Thus, according to Herodotus, Oſiris and 
Bacchus are the ſame ; according to Dio- 


dorus the hiſtorian, Ofiris is Sol, Jupiter, 


_ &c. and Plutarch ſays, Oſiris, Serapis, and 
Apis of the Egyptians, are Pluto, Ocea- 
nus, &c. in the t 
II is is aid to be the ſame wit 


oman m X 
the Ro- 
man Cybele, Ceres, Minerva, Luna, &c. 
and was called; the mother of the gods. 
Orus alſo was pe: bet of light, and was 
figured-as a winged boy. He was named 
he Hermes of the Greeks, and the Apollo 


and Cupid of the Romans. ks 
8 Both in Egypt and Rome, each deity 
Had his. pe 


temple, where the moſt 
ſolewn ſacrifices Ac ade to. them, ac- 
cording. to the prevailing notion of their 
power and in 


theſe gods ſo far prevailed among the 


Remwans, that they erefted to their honour 


- © * 
4 * 
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a public edifice named the Pantheon, in 


arts of muſic 


©, The worſhip of 


* , * 


which, as a general repoſitory, were placed 
the ſtatues of: their ſeveral deities, with 


mankind. their reſpective ſymbols : Jupiter was diſ- 


tinguiſhed by a. thunderbolt : Juno by a 
crown ; Mars by a helmet ; Apollo, or the 
Sun, by its beams ; Diana, er the Moon, by 
a creſcent; Ceres by a cornucopia, or horn 


of plenty, or an ear of corn; Cupid by a 
bundle of arrows; Mercury by wings on 


his feet, and a caduceus, or wand, in his 
hand ; Bacchus by the ivy ; Venus by the 
beauty of her perſon; and the reſt had the 
like diſtinguiſhing characters placed above 
8 in their _ according 
to the recejved opinion of le, or 
the ingennity of the ati. * i | 
Of OracLes. ; 

The Oraciss of the ancients. were 
deemed the predictions, myſterious decla- 
rations of the will of the gods: it may, 
with a kind of certainty, be admitted, that 
the natural bent of the mind of man to 


ſearch into futurity gave riſe to this inſti. 


tution. | 
To whatever cauſe, however, the origin 

may be aſcribed, the inſtitution of ora- 

cles became general, among the idola- 


trous nations, and increaſed over the face 
of the whole 


earth. Not to mention other 
nations, the oracles of the Egyptians and 
Greeks were numerous, - eſpecially of the 


latter people, at leaſt we have a more full 


account of them. The oracle of Dodona, 


ped. a city of Epirus in Greece, was ſacred to 


Jupiter; the oracle of Jupiter Hammond 
was alſo of ancient date, and famous in 
Lybia; the oracle of Apollo at Heliopolis 
was of great note; the oracle alſo of 

at Delphi, if not the moſt ancient, 
was the moſt celebrated of all Greece, in- 
ſomuch that it was called the oracle of the 
whole earth. And, indeed, ſo eftabliſhed 
was the credit of theſe oracular declara- 
tions, that the. enacting laws, the reforma- 
tion of government, alſo peace, or war, 


were not undertaken by ſtates or princes 


but even in the more common concerns 0 

life, no material buſineſs was entered upon 
without the ſanction of the oracle. Each 
oracle had its prieſt, or prieſteſs, who deli- 
vered. out the anſwers of the gods. Theſe 
anſwers, for the moſt part, were in verſe, 
and couched under ſuch myſterious termy 
that they admitted. of a double interpreta- 
tion; inſomuch, that whether the predic- 


tion was completed, or the expet᷑ a i0n of 


the ſupplicant diſappointed, the cracle = 


" * i 
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tain women, whom the ancients believed to 


5 republic. , 


dear from blame. The oracle of Apollo 
at Delphos, being in the greateſt reputa- 


tion, was reſorted to from all 1 The 
riefteſs of Apollo was named Pythia, from 
the ſerpent Python, killed by that god, as 


is before mentioned. The offerings to the 
gods on theſe applications were liberal, ac- 
eording to the abi , or the importance of 

= an * ſupplicant; * 
it is ſaid, the temple and city of Delphos 
eſpecially, was, by theſe means, filled with 


The privcipa odds of the Egyprian 
he princip | 1 

was at Memphis, a royal city gypt, 
where they erected an altar, and worthip- 
ped their god Apis, under the figure of an 
ox. His wife Iſis had alſo worſhip, and 


her prieſts were called Iſiaci. 
e SyYBiLLIngE OracLes were cer- 


be endued with the gift of prophecy. T 

are ſaid to be ten 8 
mous in all lands, They had no fixed reſi- 
dence, but travelled into different countries, 
and delivered their predictions in verſe in 
the Greek tongue. One of theſe Sybils, 


named Erythrza, or Cumza; from Cuma, 
à city in the Ionian ſea, according to Vir- 
J 4 came into Italy, and was held in the 

*. higheſt eſteem by the Romans, who con- 
ſulted the oracle of the Sybil on all occa- 


fions that related to the welfare of the 


Aucvxr, or the art of divination by 
birds, the meteors of the heavens, or the 
entrails of beaſts, was held in the higheſt 
veneration by the idolatrous nations. The 

ple of the Jews, were not free 
rom idolatry in the time of Moſes ; and 
we read alſo in holy writ, that Saul, being 
vexed in ſpirit, applied to the ſeers, or 
perſons ſkilled in the knowledge of futu- 
rity. But not to go ſo far back, Romulus 
and Remus conſulted the Auguries before 
they built Rome; and the foundation of 
that city was determined by the flight of 
birds. Numa eſtabliſhed a college of Au- 
rs, and confirmed his regulation of the 
oman ſtate by their ſanction. It appears 
alſo, in the hiſtory of that people, that 


no national concern was entered upon, 


without firſt conſulting the 3 ; and, 
2 to the propitious or omen, 
they. made peace or war, and appointed 
magiſtrates. Indeed the Au 

rations, were held in ſo high regard 
by the Romans, that whoever contemned 
them was accounted impious and pro- 


rs, and their 
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hane. To conclude, divination; or the 
Fir of prediction, made a conſiderable 


part of the Pagan theology, eſpecially 
TR the Romans, thoſe lords of the 


world, who fell into the general deluſion, 
and adopted almoſt all the gods of every 
people ſubdued. | 6D 


% 
* 


Cox el usiox. Of fabulous Hi. - 
Notwithſtanding the origin offable ſeems - 


uncertain, and to be loft in antiquity, it 
may be faid to take its riſe from tru 
ſacred hiſtory. And in the fo 


regoing re- 


lation of the Heathen deities, it is evident, 


- 


many Kerne x correſpond with the hiſ- 
tory 


the moſt early tranſactions, as they 


are recorded by Moſes in holy writ. The 


olden age of Saturn, the wars of 'the 


Giants, the deluge of Deucalion, and the 
— of the earth, declare their ori- . ' 
ivine truth, as received and de- 


in from 
vered down by the patriarchs. 


On the confuſion of tongues at the build- 


ing of Babel, and the ditperſion of man- 


kind, the tradition of the patriarchs became. 


ſubject to variation; and; as is obſerved by 
bi- 


the learned Rollin, the change of ha 
tation, and diverſity of language, opened 


the door of error, and introduced an al- 
teration in worſhip, agreeable to the ſoil, 
or rather according to the humour, or 
ſome accidental event of the reſpective +: 


lonies. 5 


However confuſed and erroneons he 

neral worſhip of man became, it, is evi-" + 
ent, from every circumſtance, that, in ke 
firſt ages of the world, mankind knew but 


one Deity, the Sur RME Go, and Cre- 
ator of the univerſe; but afterwards, when 


men abandoned themſelves to vice, and, 


as is faid in Scripture, « went a whori 
« after their own inventions,” and d 


from the purity of their forefathers, their 
ideas of the Divinity became weakened, ' 
and inſtead of the worſhip of the only 
Txve God, they ſubſtituted other deities, 
or objects of worſhip, more agreeable to 
the comprehenſion of their own depraved 
nature. 'Fhus, by a mixture of truth and 
fable, one deity became productive of an- 


or 


other, till at laſt the inventive fancy gra- 


dually gave life to every viſible objeR, '/- 


both in the heavens, and on earth,” 'Th 


« having chan od the glory of tht winke. 


« ator,” not only Jupiter, Mars,Venus, and 


* — 


4 ruptible God, into an 4 made like 
« corruptible-man, and to birds, and four. 
« footed beaſts, and creeping things, and 
«« ſerving the creature more x kong ; 


8 
572 . 


fountains, animals, reptiles, and 
received divine adoratien. . At length, 
great men and heroes, who excelled in any 
uſeful ſcience, or became famous by con- 
_ queſts, or a ſuperior conduct of life, by an 
_ eaſy tranſition from admiration to a ſuper- 
ſtitious reſpeR, were deemed more than 


_ - fexent countries; or, 


robably, prompted - 
by ambition, they 


umed to Ives 
the homage and adoration that was due 
only to the Divine Creator, the Art» 
MIGHTY Lord, and Governor of the 
world. This accounts for that multitude of 
deities, both in heaven and on earth, which 


divinity, when the earth was overwhelmed 
with darkneſs, and, as is expreſſed in holy 


idols.“ 
The fertile imagination of the poets, 


heroes, and expreſſed the common actions 
of life in figurative characters, joined to 


and in time, e e obliterated, 
their writings were looked upon as regiſters 
of facts. us the world, grown old in 
error, by the folly and credulity of man- 
kind, fiction got admiſſion into hiſtory, and 
became at laſt a neceſſary part in com- 
er e eud the early ages of the 
world, | | | 

For this cauſe, an 


* 


vaintance with 


fabulous hiſtory, as is before obſerved, is 
become a part of polite learning 


underſtanding the Greek and Roman au- 
tbors; alſo the paintings, ſtatues and other 
monuments of antiquity. By this know- 
ledge, the tender mind will moreover be 
with. an early abhorrence of the 


- the light of the Goſpel in Ca nisT Jz5vs, 
who, in the fulneſs of time, through 
. . a le me rcies 2 


| had divine honours paid to 
them alſo under different names, in dif- ſ. 
liſhed and affecting. The growth, indeed, 


makes the marvellous part of antient fic- - 
tion, and became the object of Pagan 


writ, * the hearts of men went after their 
who celebrated the exploits' of the ancient ; 


- the extravagance of prieſts and orators in. 
their rics on the living and the 
. work of fable: 


in the education of youth, and for the due 


- this kind amongſt us tolerably muſical: 
but it muſt be acknowledged at the ſame 


power of our language, than of the art of 


"" ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE. - + 
8 other falſe deities, but ſtars, rivers, and 
lants, 


from m 
Greece 


$ 237. Concerning the Neglect of Oratorical 
„ Ware. kn 4 7 Dr. Ti- 
LOTSON's Scyle.— The Care of the ancient 
Orators with reſtect to Numerous Compoſi- 
tian, ſtated and recomm nded. In à Letter, 
The paſſage you quote is entirely in my 
entiments. 1 agree with that celebrated 
author and yourſelf, that our oratory is by 
no means in a ſtate of perfection; 9 4 
though it has much ſtrength and ſolidity, 
that it may yet be rendered far more po- 


incidents in the 


5 hiſtories of 
Rome. 5 


of eloquence, even in thoſe countries here Thy 
ſhe flouriſhed moſt, has ever been gg 5 
ingly ſlow. Athens had been in pollen 

all the other polite improvements 


before her pretenſions to the pe 1 
were in any degree conſiderable ite 


aſſigns it as an evidence oF Wn 
ficul of his favourite art. 
may 
whatever the cauſe be, the fact 1 
is undeniable, 2 eloquencehy 
by no means made equal advances, in 
our own country, with her ſiſter arts ; 
and though we have ſeen ſome excellent 
poets, and a few painters, riſe up 
amongſt us, yet I know not whether our 
vation can ſupply us with a fingle orator 
of deſerved eminence. . One cannot but be 
ſurpriſed at this, when it is conſidered, that 
we have a profeſſion ſet apart for the pur- 
poſes of perſuaſion, and which not only 
affords the moſt animating and intereſting 
topics of rhetoric, but herein a talent 
this kind would prove the likelieſt, per- 
haps, of any other, to obtain thoſe ambi - 
tious _ which were thought to contri- 
bute ſo much to the ſucceſsful progreſs of 
ancient eloquence. | 

Among the principal defeQs - of our 
Englith orators, their general diſregard of 
harmony has, I think, heen the leaſt ob- 
ſerved. It would be injuſtice indeed to 
deny that we have ſome rmances of 
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time, that it is more the effect of accident 
than deſign, and rather a proof of the 


a 


+ 3 
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Dr. Tillotſon, who is ſrequently men- 
tioned as wag boy, © carried this ſpecies of 
eloquence to its higheſt perfection ? ſeems 


to have had no ſort of notion of rhetorical 


numbers: and may I venture to add, 
without hazarding the 'imputation of an 


affected ſingularity, that 1 think no man 


had ever leſs pretenſions to genuine ora- 
tory than this celebrated preacher? If any 


thing could. raiſe a flame of eloquence in 


the breaſt of an orator, there is no occaſion 


upon which one ſhould imagine it would be 
more likely to break out, \ 2 in celebrat- 
ing departed merit; yet the two ſermons 


which he preached on the death of Mr. 


Gouge and Dr. Whichcote, are as cold 


guid performances as were ever, 


One cannot indeed. but regret, 


150 
-thathe, who abounds with ſuch noble and 


genes ſentiments, ſhould want the art 
of ſetting chem off with all the advantage 


"they deſerve; that the ſublime in morals 
thould not be attended with a ſuitable ele- 


vation of language. The truth however 
2s, bis words are frequently ill-choſen, and 
almoſt always placed: his periods are 
both tedious and unharmonious; as his 
metaphors are generally mean, and often 
ridiculous.” It vere eaſy to produce num- 
berleſs inſtances in ſupport- of this aſſer- 
tion. Thus, in his ſermon preached before 


9 


queen Anne, when ſhe was princeſs of 


enmark, he talks of 12 a parable, 
thruſting religion by, driying a ſtrict bar- 
gain with God, ſharking ſhifts, &c.; and, 
2 of the day of judgment, he de- 
cribes the world as cracking about our ears. 

cannot however but acknowledge, in juſ- 
tice to the oratorical character of this moſt 
valuable prelate, that there is a noble ſim- 


pliciry, in ſome few of his ſermons; as his 


excellent diſcourſe on ſincerity deſerves to 


be mentioned with particular applauſe. 


But to ſhow his deficiency in the article 
T am conſidering at preſent, the following 
ſtricture will be ſufficient, among many 
others that might be cited to the ſame 
purpoſe. “ One might be apt,“ ſays he, 
* to think, at firſt view, that this parable 
Was over-done, and wanted ſomethi 
«of a due decorum; it being hardly cre- 
« dible, that a man, after he had been fo 
* mercifully and generouſly dealt withal, 
„as upon his humble requeſt to have fo 
huge a debt ſo freely forgiven, ſhould; 
« whilſt che memory of ſo much mercy 
was freſh upon hum, even in the very 


next moment handle his fellow 


produced upon ſuch an animating 
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« who had made the ſame humble requeſt 
„to him which he had done to his lard, 
« with ſo much roughneſs and cruelty, for 
« ſo inconſiderable a ſum.” 1 
This whole period (not to mention other 


objections which might juſtly be : raiſed 
againſt it) js unmuſi 


throughout ; butthe 
concluding members, which ought to have 
been particularly flowing, are moſt miſera- 
bly looſe and disjointed. If the delic 
of Tully's ear was ſo exquiſitely. 1 
as not always to be ſatisfied even when he 
read Demoſthenes ; how would it have been 
offended at the harſhneſs and diſſonance af 
ſo unharmonious a ſentence! | | 


Nothing, perhaps, throws our eloquence 

at a greater diſtance from that of the an- 
cients, than this Gothic arrangement; as 
thoſe wonderful effects, which ſometimes 
attended their elocution, were in all pro- 
bability, chiefly owing to their fkill in 
muſical concords. It was by thecharm of 
numbers, united with the ſtrength of rea- 
ſon, that Tully confounded the audacious 
Catiline, and filenced the eloquent Hor- 
tenſius. It was this that deprived Curio 
of all power of recollection, when he roſe 
up to oppoſe that great maſter of enchant- 
ing rhetoric: it was this, in a word, made - 
even Cæſar himſelf tremble; nay, what is 


77 more extraordinary, made Cæſar alter 


is determined purpoſe, and acquit the man 
he had reſolved to condemn, n 
You will not ſuſpect that I attribute too 
much to the power of numerous compo- 
fition, when you recolle& the inſtance 
which Tully produces of its wonderful ef- 


fect. He informs us, you may remember, 


in one of his rhetorical treatiſes, that he 
was himſelf a witneſs of its influence, as 
Carbo was once haranguing to the people. 
When that orator pronounced the follow- 
ing ſentence, Patris dictum ſapiens, temeritas 
filit comprozavit, it was altaniſhing, ſays 
he, to obſerve the general applauſe which 

followed. that harmonious eloſe. A modern 
ear, perhaps, would not be much affected 


upon this occaſion: and, indeed, it is more 


than probable, that we are ignorant of the 


art of pronouncing that period with its 
thing genuine emphaſis and cadence. We are 


certain, however, that the muſic uf it con- 
ſiſted in the dichoree with which it is ter- 
minated: for Cicero himſelf aſſures us, that 
if the final meaſure had been changed, and 


the words placed in a different ocker ten 


whole effect would haye been abſolutely 
deſtroyed. . | 


This art was fr introduced among the | 


Greeks _ 


— 
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| Greeks b. though ſome of 
the 5 of I attributed the in- 
vention to that orator. It does not appear 


to have been obſerved by the Romans till 
near the time of Tully, and even then it 
was by no means univerſally received. 
The ancient and leſs numerous manner of 
compoſition had ftill many admirers, who 
were ſuchenthuſiafts ro antiquity as toadopt 
her very defects. A diſpoſition of the ſame 
Kind may, perhaps, prevent its being re- 
ceived with as; and while the archbi 

ſhall maintain his authority as an orator, it 
is not to be expected that any t ad- 
vancement will be made in Ions of 
eloquence. That ſtrength of underſtand- 
ing likewiſe, and ſolidity of reaſon, which 
is ſo eminently our national characteriſtic, 


that in the times which ſucceeded the diſ- 
ſolution of the Roman republic, this art 
ſo perverted from its true end, as to 
become the fingle ſtudy of their enervated 
orators. Pliny the younger often complains 

ectation; and the 


: 


te author of - that nt dialogue 
which, with very little bility, is at- 


But it muſt be re- 
þ - art 
N recommending, to not to ſuper- 
ſede reaſon ; that it is ſo far from being 
neceſſarily effeminate, that it not only ad 


but to the powers of per- 

on. For thi e Tully and 

| ian, thoſe t maſters of nume- 
rous compalition, have laid it down as a 


fixed and invariabſe rule, that it muſtnever 


the effect of labour in the orator ; 


the tuneful flow of his periods muſt 
_ - always ſcem the caſual reſult of their diſ- 
poſition; and that it is the higheſt offence 


againſt the art, to weaken the expreſſion, . 


zin order to give a more muſical tone to the 

cadence, In ſhort, that no unmeaning 
words are to be thrown in merely to fill 

— Bn 
ill raſe in as: improve in ſou 


&, 4 


which I would expreſs 


$ 238, Upon Grat in Writing. In @. 


Letter. 

When I mentioned Grace as eſſential in 
conſtituting a fine writer, I rather hoped 
to have found my ſentiments reflected back 
with a * by yours, than ima- 
gined you would have called upon me to 
explain in form, what I only threw out by 
accident. To confeſs the truth, I know 
not whether, after all that can be ſaid to 


* Uluſtrate this uncommon quality, it muſt 


not at laſt be reſolved into the poet's neques 
monſtrart et ſentio tantim. In caſes of this 
kind, where language does not ſupply us 


with proper words to expreſs the notionsof 
one's mind, we can only convey our ſenti- 


ments in figurative terms: a defect which 
neceſſarily introduces ſome obſcurity. 
I will not, therefore, undertake to mark 
out with any fort of preciſion, that idea 
the word Grace: 
and, perhaps, it can no more be clearly 
deſcnbed than juſtly defined. To give 
you, 'however, a general intimation of 
what I mean when 1 apply that term to 
compoſitions of genius, 1 would reſemble 
it to that eaſy air which ſo remarkably 
diſtinguiſhes certain perſons of a genteel 
and liberal caſt. It conſiſts not only in the 
e, wa beauty of ſingle parts, but ariſes 
m the general ſymmetry and conftruc- 
tion of the whole: An author may be juſt 
in his ſentiments, lively in his figures, and 


clear in his expreflion ; yet may have no 


claim to be admitted into the rank of 
finiſhed writers. - Thoſe ſeveral members 


-muſt be ſo agreeably united as mutually | 


to reflect beauty upon each other; their 
arrangement muſt bs ſo happily diſpoſed as 
not to admit of the leaſt tranſpoſition, with- 
out manifeſt prejudice to the. entire piece. 
The thoughts, the metaphors, the alluſions, 
and the diction, ſhould. appear eaſy and 
natural, and ſeem to ariſe like ſo many 
ſpontaneous productions, rather than as the 
effects of art or labour. * 
Whatever, therefore, is forced or affect - 
ed in the ſentiments; whatever is pompous 
or pedantic in the expreſſion, is the very 
reverſe of Grace. Her mien is neither 
that of a prude nor a coquet: ſhe is regular 
without formality, and ſprightly without be - 
ing fantaſtical. Grace, in ſhort, is to good 
writing what a proper light is to a fine pic- 
ture it not only ſhews all the figures in their 
ſeveral proportions and relations, but ſhews 
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- Graces, having ſearched 


vou, when you are willing to 


tration) ap in the minuteſt action, and 
improves the moſt inconſiderable geſture; 
ſo Grace is diſcovered in the placing even 
a ſingle word, or the turn of a mere exple 
tive. Neither is this inexpreſſible quality 
confined to one ſpecies of compoſition only, 
but extends to all the various kinds; to the 
humble paſtoral as well as to the lofty epic; 
from the lighteſt letter to the moſt ſolemn 
diſcourſe. bh BS | 

I know not whether Sir William 'Tem- 
ple may not be conſidered as the firſt of 
our proſe authors, whointroduced a grace- 


ful manner into our language. At leaſt 


that quality does not ſeem to have appear- 


is certainly to be found in its higheſt per- 
fection in the eſſays of a gentleman * 
writings will be diſtinguiſhed ſo long as po- 
liteneſs and good - ſenſe have any admirers. 
That becoming air which Tully eſteemed 


the criterion of ſine compoſition, and which 
every reader, he ſays, imagines ſo eaſy to 


de imitated, yet will find fo difficult to at- 
_ tain, is the prevailing charaReriſtic of all 


that excellent author's moſt elegant per- 
ſormances. In a word, one 23 ap- 
py to him what Plato- in his ee 
anguage, ſays of Ariſtophanes; that the 
the world round 


for a temple wherein they might for ever 
dwell, ſettled at laſt in the breaſt of Mr. 
Addiſon. Fiuxaſßborne. 
$ 239, Concerning the. Style of Horacs, 
in bis Moral Writings. In a Letter. 
Are you aware how far I may miſlead 
relign your- 
ſelf to my guidance, through the regions 
of criticiſm? Remember, however, 
take the lead in theſe paths, not in conki- 
dence of my own ſuperior knowledge of 
them, but in compliance with a requeſt, 
which I never yet knew how to refuſe, In 
ſhort, I give you my ſentiments, becauſe it 
is my' ſentiments you require: but af. 504 


them at the ſame time rather as doubts thar 


3 
After having thus acknowledged my in- 
ſufficiency for the office you haves agnes 
me, I will venture to confeſs, that the poet 
who has gained over your approbation, has 
been far leſs ſucceſsful with mine. I have 
ever thought, with a very celebrated mo- 
dern writer, that * 
Le vers le mieux cempli, Ia plus noble penſde, . 
Ne peut plaire rH nds * . 
: | OILEANU, 


9 } 
/ 


| As rt (to reſume my former illuſ- 
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Thus, though I admit there is both wit ia 


the _—— ſtrength in the ſentiments 
of your friend's moral epiſtle, it by no 


means falls in with thoſe notions I have 


formed to myſelf, concerning the effential 


requiſites in compoſitions of this kind. — 
ſeems, indeed, to have widely deviate 
from the model he profeſſes to have had in 


view, and is no more like Horace, than 


Hyperion to a Satyr. His deficiency in 


point of verſification, not to mention his 


want of elegance in the general manner of 


his poem, is ſufficient to deſtroy the pre- 


tended reſemblance. Nothing, in truth, 


can be more abſurd, than to write in poeti- 


of all the kinds of falſe ſtyle, that which 
is neither proſe nor verſe, 


cal meaſure, and yet neglect harmony; as, 
ed early, or ſpread far, amongſt us. But 


whereſoever we may look for its origin, it 


the moſt inſufferable. | | 
But you areof opinion, I perceive (and 


it is an opinion in which you are not ſingu · 


c I know not 
what inartificial combination of powerleſs - 
words bordered with rhyme, is far, ſurely, _ 


lar) that a negligence of this kind may he | 


juſtified by the authority of the Roman ſa- 
tiriſt: yet ſurely thoſe who entertain that 
notion have not 


ther to the precepts or the practice of Ho- 
race. He attributed, I confeſs, his fa- 


tirical compoſition to-the- inſpiration of a 
certain Muſe, whom he diſtinguiſhes by 


y attended ei- 


* 


* 


the title of the m/e pedeftris : and it is this 


expreſſion which ſeems to have miſled the 
enerality of his imitators. But though 
Fe will not allow her to fly, he by no means 


intends ſhe ſhould _—_ on the contrary, : : 


it may be ſaid of the Muſe of Horace, as 
of the Eve of Milton, that =; 


—grace is in all her ſteps. 


That this was the idea which Horace 
kimſelf had of her, is evident, not only 
from the general air which prevails in his 


Satires and Epiſtles, but from ſeveral ex- 


preſs declarations, which he lets fall in his 
2 through them. Even when he 

of her in his greateſt fits of mo- 
and deſcribes her as exhibited in his 
own moral writings, he particularly inſiſts 


Gay, 


upon the eaſe and harmony of her motions. 
ough he humbly diſclaims, indeed, all 
pretenſions to the higher | | 
iritus et vis, as he calls it; he repreſents 

his ſtyle as being governed by the tempera 
certa modo/que, as flowing with a certain 
regular and agreeablc cadence. ” Accord 
ingly, we find nim particularlycondemning 
his predeceſlor Lucilius for the diſſonance 


of his numbers; and he profeſſes to have 
rs experiment, whether the ſame 


kund 


S, | 


try, the acer 8 


wuhat he expe 


— * 


kind of moral ſubjects might not be treat- 
ed in more ſoft and eaſy meaſures: 
5 . 1 noſmet Lucili ſcripta l 
; Cs illus, num 22 
Verſiculos natura magis factos et euntes 
- Mollius? | | 
* 
prerogative of poetry, w pretends 
to claim to his writings of this kind; and 
ſo far is he from thinking it uneſſential, 
that he acknowledges it as the only ſepara- 
tion which diſtinguiſhes them from proſc 
A —ů — 
the muſical order of his words deſtroyed, 
there would not, he tells us, be the leaf 


2 : of poetry remaining. 
on f N ” 
-  Invenias etiam disjecti membra poetæ. 
However, when he delivers himſelf in this 
humble. ſtrain, he is not, you will obſerve, 
ſketching out a plan of this ſpecies of 
in general; but 1 of his own 
_ performances in particular. His demands 
riſe much 2, pw when he informs us 
ects of thoſe who would ſuc- 
_ - cited in compoſitions of this moral kind. 
He then not only requires flowing numbers 
but an expreſſion conciſe and unincumber- 
ed; wit exerted with 


caſions the ſentiments may be enforced 
with all the ſtrength of eloquence and 
poetry: and though in ſome parts the piece 


may appear with a more ſerious and ſo- 


lemn caſt of colouring, yet, upon the 


whole, he tells us it muſt be lively and 
riant. This I take to be his meaning in 
the following paſſage; FEY 

_- Eft bievitate opus, ut currat ſententia, neu ſe 
— Impediat verbis laſſas onerantibus aures; 

Et ſermone opus eſt modo rhetor is at que poẽtæ; 

Interdum wurbani, parcentis viribus atque 
Extenuaatis eas conſulto. oy 
Such, then, was the notion which Horace 
| ha of this kind of 2 1 if there 
is any propriety in theſe his rules, if they 
222 


are the truth of taſte and art; I 
fear the performauce in queſtion, with 
numberleſs others of the ſame ſtamp (which 


have not however wanted admirers), muſt 
inevitably ſtand condemned. The truth 
of it is, moſt of the pieces which are 


uſually produced upon this plan, rather 


give one an image of Lucilius, than of 
race: the authors of them ſeem to miſ- 
take the awkward negligence of the fa- 
vourite of Scipio, for the eaſy air of the 
friend of Mæcenas. , 5 


4 
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1 good- breeding, and 
| © managed with reſerve; as upon ſome oc- 


to many 


Von will till tell me, perhaps, that the 
example of Horace himſelſ is an unanſwer- 
able objection to the notion I have em- 


. braced; as there are numberleſs lines in 


his Satires and Epiſtles, where the verſifi- 
cation is evidently neglected. But are you 
fure, Hortenfius, that thoſe lines which 
ſound ſo unharmonious to a modern ear, 
had the ſame effect upon a Roman one? 
For myſelf, at leaſt, I am much inclined. to 
believe the contrary: and it ſeems highly 
incredible, that he who had ventured to 
cenſure Lucilius for the uncouthneſs of his 
numbers, . ſhould himſelf be notoriouſly 
guilty of the very fault againſt which he 
o ſtrongly exclaims, Moſt certain it is, 
that the Lins of the ancients with re- 
ers to numbers, was far ſuperior to any 
ing that modern taſte can pretend to; 


and that they diſcovered differences which 
are to us abſolutely imperceptible. To 


poetry mention only one remarkable inſtance ; a 
very ancient writer has obſerved upon the 


following verſe in Virgil, 8 
Arma virumque cano, Troje qui primus ab oris. 
that if inſtead of primus we were to pro- 
nounce it primis (is being ſong, Xn as 
ſhort) the entire harmony of the line 
would be. deſtroyed. —But whoſe ear is 
now ſo exquiſitely ſenſible, as to perceive 
the diſtinction between thoſe two quanti- 
ties ? Some refinement of this kind might 
probably give muſic to thoſe lines in Ho- 
race, which now ſeem ſo untuneable. 

In ſubjects of this nature it is not poſſible, 
A to expreſs one's ideas in any very 
preciſe and determinate manner. I will 


only therefore in general obſerve, with re- 
ſpect to the requiſite ſtyle of theſe perform 


ances, that it conſiſts in a natural eaſe of 
expreſſion, an elegant familiarity of phraſe, 
which though formed of the moſt uſual 


terms of language, has yet a grace and 


energy, no lets ſtriking than that of a more 
elevated diftion. There is a certain lively 
colouring peculiar to compoſitions in this 
9 88 » without being, + ht and 
owing as is neceſſary for the higher 
E. is e equally . =o 
whatever appears and dry. But par- 
ticular inſtances will, perhaps, better illuſ- 


trate my meaning, than * I can 


farther ſay to explain it. ere is ſcarce 
a line in the Moral Epiſtles of Mr. Pope, 
which might not be produced for this pur- 
poſe.” I chuſe however to lay befare you 
the following verſes, not as 9 them 
* which might be __ 
Es 


111 
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hand 


from that inimitable ſatiriſt; but as they 
afford me an opportunity 28 
them with a verſion of the ſame original 
lines, of which they are an imitation; and, 


by that means, of i g you at one view 
| what I conceive is, and is not, in the true 
| manner of Horace: EE 
p eace is my dear delight not Fleury's more; 
q touch me, and no miniſter ſo ſore: f 
5 Whoe'er offends, at ſome unlucky time, 
Slides into verſe, and hitches in a rhyme; 
: Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 
s And the ſad burden of ſore merry ſong. 
I will refer you to own memory for 
/ I the Latin paſſage, from whence Mr. Pope 
has taken the general hint of theſe verſes; 
» and content myſelf with adding a tranſla- 
F tion of the lines from Horace by another 
N 8 1 
h Behold me blameleſs bard, how fond of peace | 
5 But he who hurts me (nay, I will be heard) 
Had better take a lion by the beard ; | 
2 His eyes ſhall weep the folly of his tongue, 
ie By laughing crowds in rueful ballad ſung - 
There is a ſtrength and ſpirit in the former 
is of theſe paſſages, and a flatneſs and lan- 
5 guor in the latter, which cannot fail of be- 
#1 mg diſcovered by every reader of the leaſt 
"ah icacy of diſcernment; and yet the words 
15 which compoſe them both are equally 
ot 2 and ſignificant. The rules then, 
85 which I juſt now mentioned from Horace, 
kt will int out the real cauſe of the different 
Ag winch theſe two paſſages produce in 
our minds; as the paſſages themſelves will 
le ſerve to confirm the truth and juſtice of 
ary the rules. In the lines of Mr. Pope, one 
il of the principal beauti.s will be found to 
* conſiſt in the ſhortneſs of the expreſſion 3 
ho whereas the ſentiments in the other are too 
20 much incumbered with words. Thus for 


aſe, inſtance, 


(ual bk Peace is my dear delight, . 

and I pleaſing, becauſe it is conciſe; a, 

ne | Behold me blatneleſs bard, how fond of peace 

. I + in compariſem of the former, the werbs 

= laſſas onerantia aures. Another diſtinguiſn- 

oe. Il 22g perfection inthe imitator of Horace,'is 

— that ſpirit of gaiety which he has diffuſed 
id through theſe lines, not to mentian thoſe 


into verſe, and bitching in rhyme; whic 

can never be ſufficiently admired: But the 
tranſlator,-on-the contrary, has caſt too ſe- 
nous an air over his numbers, and appears 


points the force of his ſatire: 


30 


* My \ 
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+, plained, 


your metamorphoſis embelliſh the 
miracles of ſome modern Ovid. 
long fince the fate of the Pierides has . 


ture, and founded in the original frame 
cordingly, the general principles of taſte are ; 


common to our whole ſpecies, and ariſe - 
_ - from that internal ſenſe of beauty which - 


happy; though familiar, images of /iding _ 


an emotion and earneſtneſs that ap- 
1 1 * 

p 1 0 * . k nh 5 7 at 
en Tilt be heard, 
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has the mien of a matfin_a paſſion; and |» 
His eyes ſhall weep the folly of his tongue, 


though a line. in itſelf, 15 much too 
ſolemn r 5 


pleaſantry of Horace. 


But I need not enter more minute into - 


an examination of theſe paſſages. The ge- 


neral hints I have thrown out in this letter 

will ſuffice to ſhew you wherein I imagine 

the true manner of Horace confifts, And 

after all, pam, it can no more be ex- 
acquired, by rules of art. Ie 

is what true genius can only execute, and 

juſt taſte alone diſcover. grun. 


$ 240. Concerning the Criterion of Tae 
. 21.5 en 8 
It is well, my friend, that the age of 
transformation 18 no more: otherwiſe ! 
ſhould tremble for your ſevere attack upon 
the Muſes, and expect to ſee the ſtory o_ | 
ut ĩt -- 
gained any credit in the world, and yo 
may now, in full ſecurity, contemn the dis 
vinities of Parnaſſus, and ſpeak irreverent- 
A the daughters of Jove himſelf, You - _ 
ee, nevertheleſs, how highly the Ancients 
conceived of them, when they thus repre- 4 
ſented them as the offspring of the grear 
father of gods and men. You reject, 1 
know, this article 'of the heathen creed ; 
but I may venture; however, to aſſert, that 
philoſophy will confirm what fable has thus , 
invented, and that the Muſes are, in ſtrict | 
truth; of "heavenly extraction. 
The charms of the fine arts are, indeed, 3 
literally derived from the Author of all na- | 


> 
» 
- 


and conſtitution of the human mind.  Ac- 


'% 


4 


every man, in ſome degree at leaff, exi- 
nt en 
oll void o perceptions of this 
fort, as Lbs capable of contemplating the EE 
various objects chat forround him, with ona - 
equal coldneſs and indifference. "Fherc are 
certain forms which muſt neceflarity fill the 
ul with agreeable idenz; and ſhie is in- 
ſtantly determined. in ber appmbation f 
them, previous to all 85 Concerning 
their uſe and convenience. It is upon theſe” 17. 
general principles, chat what is called fue 2 
tate in the arts is foundec ; ind Cone | 
quently. is by no means ſo precarious: 


* 


1 


3 nh > 
* 4 3 28 n : 


r 


eien EXTRACTS IN PROSE, | 
+ Unſettled an idea as you chooſe to deſcribe ticular object, the more ſhe will enlarge and 
it. The truth is, taſte is nothing more refine her reliſh for that peculiar ſpecies. For 

- than this univerſal ſenſe of beauty, render-' this reaſon the works of thoſe great maſ- 
ed more exquiſite by genius, and more cor- ters, whoſe performances have been long 


rect by cultivation: and it is from the fim- © and gen admired, ſupply a farther 
ple and original ideas of this ſort, that the eriterion of Tue aids fixed and 


certain as that which 11 immediately de- 
tived from Nature herſelf. The truth is, 
fine writing is only , the art of raiſin 
agreeable Lags of the intellect 

kind; and, therefore, as by examining 
thoſe original forms which are adapted to 


+” mind Jearns to form her judgment of the 
higher and more complex kinds. Accord- 

--  _ Ingly,the whole —— ra 1 
dratorical arts is ame ge- 
neral rules of eriticiſm; and to prove the 
certainty of theſe with to any one 


of them, is to eſtabliſh their validity wich awaken this perception in the mind, we 
regard to all the. reſt. I will therefore learn what thoſe qualities are which con- 


cConſider the Criterion of Tafte in relation 
* +  , only to fine writing. 
| Each ſpecies 


ſtitute beauty in general; ſo by obſerving 
| | he peculiar ruction of thoſe compo- 
fition has its diſ- ſitions of genins which have always pleaſ- 


com 


A 
— 


tinct 


to prove their 
-rived from truth and 
N queath reducible to a regular and' preciſe 


ions: and it would require a 
much larger r than a letter affords, 

pective beauties to be de- 
nature; and conſe- 


ndard. 


ed under umformity in the deſign, variety 


and reſemblance in the metaphors and ſi- 
# militudes, together with propriety and har- 


me ny in the diction. Now, ſome or all of 
theſe qualities conftantly attend our ideas 
of beauty, and neceſlarily raiſe that agree- 


ed, we our idea of fine writing in 

i It is W 
in perſons of different ages and of various 
characters and languages, that Longinus 
has made the teſt of the true ſublime; 


ven us the rule of criticiſm, 
eee 
thoſe rules are derived from works which 


have been diſtinguiſhed by the uninter · 


SFSERFERS BRI DpES2 Ream 


I will only mention therefore and he might with equal juſtice have ex- cho 

thoſe general properties which are eſſential tended the ſame criterion to all the infe- W 5.1, 

to them all, and without which they muſt rior excellencies of ele compoſition, 3 
. neceſſarily be defective in their ſeveral Thus the deference paid to the perform - 
kinds, Theſe, Ithink, may be comprehend- ances of the great maſters of uity, is 


able 1 of the mind, in what ob- ted admiration of all the more improv- 
ject r they appear. The charms of ed part of mankind, from their earlieſt 
fine compoſition then, are ſo far from ex- down to this ent hour. 
iſting only in the heated imagination of For whatever, through a long ſeries of 
an enthuſiaſtic admirer, that reſult has been univerſally eſteemed as 


beamiful. cannot but be conformable to 
our juſt and natural ideas of beauty. 


-_ the emp rages, 9 no rn Aa 
perhaps rinciples of critic 
e eee even as tion, however, which ſome- 
thoſe of the mathematics. Thus, for in- times divides the opinions of thoſe whoſe 
ſtance, that order is preferable to confu- moons may be ſuppoſed equal and 
fion, that harmony is more pleaſing than perfect, is urged as a powerful objection 
Jiſſonance, with ſome few other axioms againſt the reality of a fixed canon of 
upon which the ſcience is built; are criticiſm: it is a 3 think, that 
truths which ſtrike at once the mind after all which can be ſaid of fine taſte, it 
with the ſame force of conviction, as that muſt ultimately be reſolved into the pecu- 
Dy vhs hola eee of Ny pun, lar. reliſh of each individual. But this 
or, that if from equals" you take away diverſity of ſentiments will not, of itſelf, 
TT x ee Yee oye wry wen FS 
in both caſes, tions w ame effect ma num- | 
a. thelo_ eee . A choukand sed. N vher 


EIS FFs Serge; 


berleſs other cau acci- 


„ ' ſeem equally capable of the ſame evidence dental circumftances may concur in coun- I friend 
of demonſtration. venting the fores of thi redey/ovew allor- ning 
Dat as every intellectual, as well as ani- ing it to be ever ſo fixed and invariable, er t 
l, faculty is improved and ſtrengthened when left in its free and uninfluenced ftate. — 


* ; by exerciſe; the more the ſoul exerts this Not to mention that falſe bias which 
| her Internal ſenſe of beauty: upon oy par. or perſonal 


diſlike may fox upon the 4 4% 


the moſt eite will f64 it 
difficult to diſenga 
thoſe ial affections in favour o 


cular ties, to which either the 


courſe of his ſtudies, or the peculiar caſt of 


his temper, may have rendered him moſt 
ſenſible. But as 
genius reſults from the united beauty and 
propriety of its ſeveral diſtinct parts, and 
as it is impoſſible that w human compo- 
fition ſhould poſſeſs all thoſe qualities in 
their higheſt and moſt ſovereign degree 
the ae when ſhe 1 mga judgment 
any piece of this ſort, is apt to de- 

cide of its merit, as thoſe circumſtances 
which ſhe moſt admires, either prevail or. 
are deficient. 'Thus, for inſtance, the ex- 
cellency of the Roman maſters in 2 
ing, conſiſts in beauty of deſign, nobleneſs 
of attitude, and delicacy of expreſſion; but 
the charms of good "colouring are want- 
ing. On the contrary, the Venetian 
ſchool is ſaid to have neglected deſign a 
little too much; but at the ſame time has 
been more attentive to the grace and har- 
mony of well-diſpoſed lights and ſhades. 
Now it will be admitted by all admirers of 
this noble art, that ne-campoſition of the 
pencil can be perfect, where either of theſe - 
. 

J may be ſo particularly 
with one * 8 in 
preference to the reſt, as to be influenced 
2 cenſure or applauſe e 
ture, by the I or deficiency 
this kind (where the meaner prejudices 
do not te) is ever, I am perſuaded, 
the of that diverſity of ſentences 
which we occafionally hear pronounced 

the moſt” approved judges on the ſame 
piece, But N only ſhews that much cau- 


tion is „to give a fine taſte its full 
11 HB; not that it is in 
> By 


1241. Reflection: feeing Mr. Por 's 
ö e at Nel. hn 5 Lowe. 
. Your letter found me juſt upon my re- 
turn from an excurſion into. Berkſhire, 
where. I have been paying 'a viſit to a 
friend, who is drinking the waters at Sun- 
ning-Hill. In one of my morning. rides 
over that delightful country, I accidentall 
through a little village, which 

forded. me much agreeable meditation; as 
in times to come, perhaps, it will be viſit- 
ed by the lovers of che polite arts, with 


- 
F 


perfection in any works of 


The annual ceremonies which that 


. you a more favourable opinion 


It is certain, that 


* 


4 * * 
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it as muck veneration as Virgil's' tomb, ot 
ge We from 2 other celebrated ſpot of antiquity. 


place I mean is Binheld, where 


Poet, to whom 1 am indebted (in common 
with eyery reader of taſte) for ſo much 
Y t the earlieſt 


exquiſite entertainment; 


. - 


* : 
2 
8 

* 


part of his youth. 1 will not ſcruple 8 


confeſs, that I looked u the ſcene 


where he planned ſome of thoſe beautifut * 


er which - rſt reco 


im to the notice of the world; "with a de- 


gree of enthuſiaſm; and could not but 
conſider the 14 as ſacred, that was 

| 1 5 of a genius 
that undoubtedly does the higheſt honour -. 


Impreſſed with the 


to our age and nation. 4 | 
he fituation of mind in which I found 
myſelf upon this occaſion, ſuggeſted to my 
remembrance a cal 
thought I never ſo ee entered into 
the ſpirit of before. 


pieces, introduces his friend Atticus as 
obſerving the pleaſing effect which ſcenes 
of this nature are wont to have upon one 
mind: Movemur enim,” fays that po- 
lite Roman, * neſcio, quo 

jn quibus eorum, quos diligi aut ad- 
« miramur, adſunt veſtigia. Me quidem 
« ipſæ illæ noſtræ Athenz, non tam ope- 
«« r1bus magnificis exquiſitiſque antiquo- 
rum artibus delectant, quam recorda- 


« tione ſummorum virorum, ubi quiſque 


paſſage in Tully, which . 


o, locis ipſis,  - 


imus aut ad- 


t noble author, 
in one of his philoſophical converſation-" . 


« habitare, ubi ſedere, ubi diſputare fit * 


& ſolitus,” ' 


of Thus, you ſee, 1 could defend myſelf 


an example of great authority, were I' 
22 oO his occaſion of being 


as à romantic viſionary. But I 
am too well acquainted with the refined 
ſentiments of Orontes, to be under ow 

prehenſion he will condemn the imprei- 
rr On the 
contrary, I have 0 you mention 
with approbation, a circumſtance of this 
kind which is related of Silius Italicus. 
performed at Virgil's ſepulchre, > 
taſte, you ce any thing in his 
works was able to raiſe. | 
* ſome of the greateſt 
names of antiquity have diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves, by the ol Hel ty paper” they 
ſhewed to the, poetical character,  Scipu 
you may remember, deſired to be ard fn 
the fame tomb with Ennius; and Iam in- 
clined to 


lexander many of his extravagancies, for e 
p 2 1 


that ſucceſsful madman A.- 
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paid to the memory of 2 to me with other 
a= guide lacking « of Thebes. —— 


ſeems, indeed, to be ſomethin 


„ poor that raiſes the profeſſors of 5 72 
ſingular talent, far higher in the 


ſt tion bf the world in general, than 


thoſe who excel in any other, of the re- 


fined arts. And accordingly we find that 
poets have been diſtinguiſhed by antiquity 
with the moſt remarkable honours. Thus 
Homer, we are told, was deiſied at Smyr- 


| eu as the citizens of Pn, al 


of Sappho u 
2 reon — 4 ape ſolemn av reg 
tion to ſpend his days at Athens, and Hip- © 


archus, the ſon of Piſiſtratus, fitted oat 


9 ſplendid veſſel in order to tranſport him 


zes celebrated. a thouſand 


4 


— 


1 


e 


thither: and when Virgil came into the 
theatre at Rome, the whole audience roſe 
up. and faluted him, with the ſame reſpect 

Ba would have paid to Auguſtus, 


8 one would im has the 
aue baer of malt her ſiſter 
art in the number of admirers; and yet, 
where Apelles is mentioned once, Homer 
times. Nor can 
this be accounted for by urging that the 
mee of 2 e, peri wa, | 

0 er have 
_ fince; or is not Milton's Paradiſe Lol 
more uni 
Cartoons? 

The truth, 4 6: imagine, 
more who are antral” d ju CN, 
mony of numbers, than of, the 
- Proportions. One meets with 
who have not, in. ſome degree at al. x 2 


tolerable ear; but 2 judicious eye is a far 


more uncommon Heſion. For as words 


are the univei 


ſenting by means of lines and co- 
fours, ies more out of-the road of common 
uſe, and is therefore leſs adapted to che 
taſte of the general run of mankind: * 


. a ſabjeQ, i» which no man f. more 


” - {52 77 * 
5 „ 
- 


'fied to decide; as indeed a 
verſation of Orontes, that I am'indebted 
for the diſcovery of many refined delica- 


imuative arts, which, without pal 


cies in 
EE 


* 1 


— ba 
4 * 


ene 
i, there are, 


medium, which all men 
| ek, in order to convey their ſentiments' 
other ; it ſeems a juſt conſequence, 
ſhould be more generally forined 

for er ce an. and jndging of performances 
in that way: whereas the art of repre- 


obſervation, i m the hopes 
of draying from.you your ſentiments upon creed, 


F itzoſborne. 
2. e the Uſe of the Ancient 


ter. 


If there was any thing in any former 
letter inconſiſtent wich that eſteem which 


is juſtly, due to the ancients, I deſire to re- 
tract it in this; and diſavow every expreſſon 
which might ſeem to give. precedency 10 


moderns in works of genius. I am ſo 


far indeed from 45 the ſenti- 
* you impute, to me, hat I have 


ften endeavoured to account for that ſ u- 


2 which is ſo viſible in the compo- 
r of their poets: and have frequently 
their religion as in the number of 
the 2 whic 5 probably concurred to 
Fe em pre-eminence. 
hat n | which * .O. .effential 
to every true artiſt in the way, 
was conſiderably heigh and enflamed 
by the whole turn of their ſacred doc- 
ines; and the fancied preſence of their 
ror Fog almoſt as aer an effect 
their thoughts and language, a as if 
po (pos — and diyinely inſpired. 
all nature was ſuppoſed to ſwarm 
with wp ru and, every oak oak and foun- 
tain was believed to be the reſidence of 
ſome preſiding ky what wonder if the 


poet was animated F the imagined influ- 


ence of ſuch exalted ſociety, and found 
hamſelf tranſported beyond the ordinary 
of limits of ſober humanity ?. The mind when 
attended only by mere monals of 1 * 
rior powers, is obſerved to riſe in 

ſtrength ; and her faculties open and en- 


large themGlves when ſhe acts in the view 


of thoſe, for whom ſhe has conceived, 2 
more common reyerence. But when 
the force. of ſuperſtition moves in concert 
with the L of imagination, and ge. 
nius is enflamed by devotion, poetry mu 
Rieder in all her . perfeftion ant 
or. 
Whatever, therefore, the philoſopher 
| might think of the religion of his country 
it was the intereſt of the to be tho- 
— 4. — If he gave up hs 
muſt renounce his numbers: and 
there could be no inſpiration, where ther 
— 4 Aran 6 na ſo kind den 
compoſitions the ne 
that the ancients ſeem to have the princi- 
adyantage over the moderns: in ever) 
other feds roman one "might * 


* _ on 
0 ee 
* 


lythology in Modern Peetry. | In a Let- 


E IS SOS mos Sea 


. = 
— ä ÿ 


the old in 


_ efficacy, and ſeems to be, 


17 to aſſert, that theſe latter age 

have, at leaſt, © equalled them. When 'I 
ſay fo, I do not confine myſelf to the pro- 
ductions of oùr own nation, bu 
hend likewiſe thoſe of our neighbours: and 
with that extent the obſervation will poſſi- 
bly hold true, even without an exception 
in favour of hiſtory and oratory, * 

But whatever may with juſtice be de- 
termined concerning that queſtion, it is 
certain, at leaſt, that the practice of all 
ſucceeding poets confirms the notion for 
which I am © principally contending. 
Though the altars of Paganiſm have 
many ages ſince been thrown down, and 
"groves are no longer ſacred; yet the lan- 
guage of the poets has not changed with 

e religion of the times, but the gods of 
Greece and Rome are ſtill adored in mo- 


dern verſe. Is not this a confeflion, that 8 
one may conſider him as ſpeaking only in 


fancy isenlivened by ſuperſtition, and that 
the ancient bards catched their rapture from 
ythology? I will own, however, 
that I think there is ſomething ridiculous 
in this unnatural adoption, and that a mo- 
dern poet makes but an aukward figure 
with his antiquated gods. When the Pa- 
gan ſyſtem was ſanctioned by popular be- 
*hef,'a piece of machinery of that kind, as 
it had the air of 3 afforded a 
very ſtriking manner of celebrating any 
remarkable circumſtance, or raiſing any 
common one. But now that this ſuperſti- 
tion is no-longer ſupported by vulgar opi- 
nion, it has loſt its principal grace and 
general, the 
moſt cold arid unintereſting method in 
which a poet can work up his ſentiments, 
What, for inſtance, can be more unaffect- 
ing and ſpiritleſs, than the compliment 
which Boileau has paid to Louis the XIVth 
on his famous paſſage over the Rhine? 
He repreſents oo N yak: may re- 
member, as alarming the god of that river 
with an account of the march of the 
French monarch; upon which the river- 
'god aſſumes the appearance of an old ex- 
— commander, and flies to a 
Dutch fort, in order to exhort the b 
to ſally out and diſpute the intended paſ- 
ſage. Accordingly they range themſelves 
in form of battle, with the Rhin 
head; who, aftef ſome vain efforts, ob- 
ſerving Mars and Bellona on the fide of 


lantly- runs away, and leaves the hero in 
2 fleffion of his banks. I know not 
| this may be reliſhed by critics, or 
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but compre- 


ine at their 


Joſtiſed by cuſtom; bat as T am only men- 
tioning my particular taſte, I will acknow- 
ledge, that it appears 16 me extremely in- 
6pid and puerile, 
I have not, however, ſo much of the 
ſpirit of Typhœus in me, 'as to make war 


upon the gods without reſtriction, and at- 


tempt” to exclude them from their whole 
poetical dominions. To repreſent natural, 
moral, or intellectual qualities and affec- _ 
tions as perſons, ahd appropriate to them 
thoſe general emblems by which their 


and properties are uſually typified - | 


in Pagan theology, may be allowed as one 
of the moſt — and graceful figures 
- of poetical e When Dryden, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to the month of May as 
to a perſon, ſays, 


For thes'the Graces lead the dancing hourey!../ | 


metaphor: and when ſuch 3 | 
are my juſt ſhown to the imagination, and 
immediately withdrawn again, cer- 
tainly have a very powerful * 1 
can reliſn them no farther than as figures 
only; when they are extended in any ſerious 
compoſition beyond the limits of metaphor, 


and exhibited under all the various acti 


of real perſons, I cannot but conſider them 
as ſo many abſurdities, which cuſtom has 
unreaſonably patronized. Thus 8 + 
in one of his paitorals, repreſents the god 
of love as flying, like a bird, from h 
to bough. A ſhepherd, who hears a ruſt- 
ling among the buſhes, 1 it to be 
ſome game, and accordingly diſc his 
bow. Cupid returns the ſhot, and ſe- 
veral arrows had been mutually exchanged 
between them, the unfortunate ſwain diſ- 
covers whom, it is he is contending with: 
but as he is endeavouring to his 
eſcape, receives a deſperate wound in the 


che reaſon of the difference is plain: in he 
former it is ſupported by a, popular ſuper- 


ſtition ; whereas no ſtran of imapy : 
can give it the leaſt air of probability, as i c 


* 


- 


is worked up by the latter. 


| - Qypdeunque mii odd ic, mesa n. 
the dr 2 2 " 8 2 3 f Hor 

the enemy, is ſo terrified with the view of | 

thoſe ſuperior divinities, that he moſt gal- 


the inimitable Prior has introduced this | 

n 721 ſuch uncommoenn 

grace, many genteel com- 
FF | -*  pliments 2 


4 we 1 
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r ee before can be proper! — 
r A ele 2 e mon je 
obſerving the n cultics, w neceſſarily occur in ſertling 


1 c | magkinery, by 4 with bar. her part 
* . : I 
| TT? | = 2 _—— > Compoſe he radar WY Are 


Es kn e oy $ dete indecd, who. know what. pangs 
upon à fimilar gccafion ; Major ille "of 05 it coſts even the moſt fertile genius to 
angel en gas meruit. r 
To ſ 1 might be inclined, haps, to cry out with 
"would . full poſſeſſion of the moſt ancient of authors, Oh I that mine 


. ; allegotient and burleſque poems: in all adverſary had written a book! A writer of 


—k— ſuffer them to make refined taſte, has the continual -mortifica- 


fi — 2 
. It tire poſſeſſion of that ideal beauty w 
| Appllyemployed chem: and kl appli cept Kill ie abs al the power of 
y-emplo A above ers 
e = 


Will ſerye as an trades in what manner thoſe images of perfection, which are im- 
the ancient n preſſed upon his mind. Never was any 
eee beauty. ing. 975 Tully, more beautiful than the 
3 Tree. enus 
GS they by no means equal to thoſe 
- 2 _ On the Delicacy of D Hnther of. mn; 4 
tions of beauty which animated the 
5 26h ape oi wr en naſe of hoe wonderful arid In the 
Der ingenious piece you comin te of any ered d. dre. 
ated to me, requires any farther touches certain perfection of eloquence, which they 
of your e 1 muſt acknowledge che could . only, contemplate in idea, but in 
, Rees to be, what you are inclined to ſuſ- ted eſſion. 
RY at you are inclin win attempted to draw out in expr 
pe, that my n impoſed u Perhaps no author ever perpetuated his 
Judgment. Ros ough in the preſent | lon, who could write up to the full 
ſeems far too fe- : flandard of his own judgment: and I am 


r compoſitions can with entire compla- 
E of a acky mo- * 00d, will hardly 
T AITIESS le heat. The find the world join with in the ſame 
_ "beſt performances, ind pi ny favourable ſentence. p 

coſt the moſt labour; wor 5 A The moſt judicious of all poets, the in- 
n ſo eſſential to fine writing, has dee imitable Virgil, uſed to reſemble his pro- 
been attained without repeated and ſeyere ductions to thoſe of that animal, who, agree- 


Corrections: Ludentis fpeciem. dabit £564 ably to the notions of the Ancients, was 


bitzr, is a motto that may be applied, I ed to bring forth her young into the 
5 , to moſt ſucceſsful authors of genius. e t bing rude and D mab ; he 
With as much facility as the numbers of was obliged to retouch them again and 
he natural Prior ſeem to have flowed from again, he acknowledged, before they ac- 
they mere the reſult (if I am not ' quired their proper form and beauty, Ac- 
ee of much application: and 2 2 gly we are told, that after havin ws 
Friend of mine, who undertook to tran- ſpent — — years in compoſing his An 
9 « Fn mo r of bs, intended to have ſet apart three more 
"% or perhaps any the reviſal of that glorious perform- 
Ie kan boaſt, has often aſſured me, that ance. But being prevented by his laſt 


in im, 2 which his exquiſite judgment conceived to 
orga 4 4741 The tr ch is, be ſtill ne Ys 2 his friends 
8 on, Tucca and Varius to burn the nahleſt 
place, which poem that ever *ap red in the Roman 


. ln 


ent them- | page. In the ſame N of delicacy, 


E |} 
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his art, and he can but faintly copy out 


e your « 
. * I muſt. agree with perſuaded. that he, who upon a ſurvey of 


- there 1 = not a fingle line, as it is now pub- gckneſs from giving thoſe finiſhing touches, 
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more time in this author, he fineſt eman that ever, — 1 N 
fi- might poſſibly have desedel better: but peared inthe world, was defirous of adding 
ng never, Nabe aſſures us, could he have ſuceeed - this talent to his other moſt ſhining endow-w - 
rts ed ſo well as to have fatisfied himſelf. ments: and we are r 
ed In a word, Hortenſius, I with'you, lan os of diy conmtry with much 2 

that there is nothing more difficult than to cation; as we are ſure he poſſeſſed it * 8 

gs fill up the character of an author, who its higheſt elegance. What a loſs, Eu. 

propoſes. to raiſe a juſt and laſting admi- pbronaus, is it to the literary world, that 

dn, ration; who is not contented with thoſe the treatiſe which he wrote upon this ball. | 

ith little tranſient flaſhes of ap lauſe, ma je, is periſhed e many other valuable 

ine attend the race of writers, but _ * 1 that Rut” though we are 

of conſiders only how he may ſhine out to rs of the — of his ob ang 

ca- ity; who extends his views beyond we are pily not without an inſtance a , 
en- the preſent generation, and cultivates thoſe bas pes his own memoirs will, 
ach are to flouriſh in future „ teſt ex- 

4 75 What 1 obſerves 2 not only 4 true Ne od but 

| » may be a to every other wri pub them, in- 

out — rn and imagh Hae At _ deed, only me for the uſe of thoſe, - 

im- corded; It requires. the greateſt con- who houtdbe dil ſed toenlargeupon tian 

any 1 traries to compoſe it; a — both remarkable peri of the Roman ſiory ; yet 

the 4 pg ſolid; expreſſion the 9 gracefulneſs of his ſtyle wers 

as; « ſtrong and 1 There muſt ſuch, that no writer dark n 

hoſe « be a great agitation of mind to invent, to touch the NG a after him. ä 

the « à great calm to judge and correct: there Having produced ſo illuſtrious an 5 2 

the « muſt-be upon the ſame tree, and at the ſtance in favour of an art, for which L have: | 4 
na(- *« ſanze Genes both flower and fruit.” But ventured to admire you; it 1 be im- 
s | though 1 know you would not value your- pertinent to add a ſecond, were I to citea 
hey ſelf upon any iy wherein theſe 2 authority than that of the a 2 
t in very — . and very fingular qualities Tully. This . in his Galogues a; 
ion, were not conſpicuous: yet = muſt remind concerning the celebrated Roman orators,, * - , 
his you at the ſame. time, that when the file frequently mentions it as. à very high en- 
full ceaſes to poliſh, it muſt neceſſarily weaken, comium, that. they poets elegance. | 
am You will remember, therefore, that there of their native language ; and introduces, 
y of is a medium between the immoderate eau - Brutus as declaring, that "he ſhould prefer 
pla- tion of that orator, who was three Olym- the honour of being eſteemed the great 
rdly piads in writing a ſingle oration ; — the maſter and improyer of Roman eloquence, 
ame extravagant expedition of that 2 — whoſe even to the glory of many triumphs. 

funeral pile was compoſed of his own num- But to ad reaſon to precedent, and. ta 

in- berleſs. productions. Fiisaſborus. view hls 2 in its N . its a: + i 
r0- nity; not ome im- 
th. $ 244. RefleBions upon Schl In a Letter. N when jr 3 conflered, ee 
was The beauties 3 ſeem to be gene · "quence is one of the moſt conſiderable auxi- 
the nally conſidered as be the attention both Fn of truth ? Nothing. indeed conmie 
; he F reader. I know not, butes more to ſubdye the mind to the fores 
and therefore, whether I may venture-to ac. of reaſon, than her being ſuppotted by the 

ac- knowled e, that . the numberleſy powerful aſſiſtance of maſcuſine ud vigs- 
Ac- graces of your late eee, I parti- 0 oratory. As on the the ot 
vin _ eularly admired that and elegance legitimate arguments = 
eid, with which you: have 8 adorned wo hat ſucceſs they deſerve, mg at, 
nore the nobleſt ſentiments. tended. with a ſpiritlefs and en ODS 
um- There wasa time, however, (and it was preſſion. Accordingly, . oY 
laſt à period of the trueſt refinements). when of writers, the imme Mr. Addifon, ob- 
ches, 5 excellence of this kind was eſteemed in — in one of his efſays, ke « ps uM 
d to WM the number of the politeſt accompliſh. „ js as much difference between compress 
ends ments; as it was the ambition of ſome of adiog a thought cloathed in Cline - 
hleſ . the greateſt names of antiquity to diſlin - « 2 uage and that of an ordinary whiter, 
man qu themſelves in the improvement of © as ſeeing an0bjetbythe' night. 
acy, native tongus. Julius Cæſar, wha, « « of A taper and the light of the fun.“ 
kep * Wann e 
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of the celebrated Malbranche, who ſeems 
to think the pleaſure which arifes from 
peruſin a Lwritten piece, is of the 
criminal kind, and has its ſource in the 
weakneſs and effeminaey of the human 


heart. A man muſt have a very uncom- 


mon ſeverity of temper indeed, who can 
nd" any thing to condemn in adding 
charms to truth, and gaining the heart b 
n 4 roſes wi 
the thorns 1ence, and joi pleaſure 
with inſtruction. Le wp Foe 2h. 


The truth is, the mind is delighted with 


2 die Axle, upon the fame principle that 


- 


* 


- - reliſh atleaſt of harmony and order. 


- according'to its true valuation, it tet 
r it 


All the days of their 


in order to raile their expre 


their meaning, But how few writers, lik 
4 Fuphronius, know | oy 
5 2 s between thoſe diſtant extremes! 


fers regularity to confuſion, and 


it pre 
beauty to'deformity. A taſte of this fort 
is indeed ſo far from being a mark of any 


depravity of · our nature, that I ſhould ra- 
conſider it as an evidence, in ſome 


degree, of the moral rectitude of its conſti- 


fotion, as it is a proof of its retaining ſome 


One might be apt indeed to ſuſpect, that 


certain writers amongſt us bad conſidered 


all beauties of this ſort in the ſame gloomy 
view with Malbranche : of, at leaſt, that 
they avoided every refinement in ſtyle, as 


_,, © unworthy a lover of truth and philoſophy. 


% 


- 


Their ſentiments are ſunk by the loweſt - 
* ee and ſeem condemned to the 


curſe, of g ou the ground 


contrary, miſtake pomp for dignity; and, 


| heir ons abov 
vulgar language, life them up beyond 
common 2 1 . 


chat ĩt requires fome ingenuity to penetrate 


| dom do we meet with 
whoſe expreſſions, like thoſe of my friend, 


phors are natural but not common, whoſe 


trueſt and moſt advantageous luſtre. = 
3 9245. 0. Thinking. Tn a Letter, 


rhaps, to-confider how 


very -uncommon ſentiments of your laſt 


— 


\ 


Others, on the 


Hhould-imagine) a mark of wel genius, 


_ reſolute activity of mind. 


in my eſteem, by refleQing, that there is 
not a more ſingular character in the world, 
than that of a thinking man. It is not 
merely having a ſucc of ideas, which 
lightly ſkim over the mind, that can with 
any propriety be ſtiled by that denomina- 
tion. It is obſerving them ſeparately and 
diſtinctly, and ranging them under their 
reſpetlive claſſes ; it is calmly and ſteadily 
viewing our opinions on every ſide, and 
reſolutely tracing them through all their 


- conſequences and connections, that conſti- 


tates the man of reflection, and diſtin- 
guiſhes-reaſon from fancy. Frovidence, 


indeed, does not ſeem to have formed any 


very conſiderable number of our - ſpecies 
for an extenſive exerciſe of this higher 


faculty; as the thoughts of the far greater 
part of mankind are neceſſarily 'reſtrained 
within the ordinary purpoſes” of animal 


life. But even if we look * thoſe: who 
move in much ſuperior orbits, and who 
have opportunities to improve, as well as 
leiſure to exerciſe, their underſtandings; we 
ſhall- find, that thinking is one of the leaſt 
exerted privileges of cultivated humanicy. 

It is, indeed, an operation of the mind 
which meets with many obſtructions tg 
check its juſt and free direction; but there 


are-two principles, which yr" more or 


leſs in the — rt 938 — 
particularly contribute to keep this 
of the ſoul unemployed: I mean, pride — 
indolence. To deſcend to truth through 
the tedious reffion of well-examined 
deductions, is conſidered as a reproach to 
the quickneſs of E ag it is 
much too laborious a method for any but 
thoſe who are poſſeſſed of a vigorous and 
Reer grveraly 
the greater of our s generally 
499 ſeize upon their conclu- 
fions at once, or to take them by rebound 
from others, as beſt ſuiting with their va- 
nity or their lazineſſ. 3 Mr. 
Locke obſerves, that there are not ſo many 
errors and wrong opinions in the world as 
is generally imagined. Not that he thinks 
mankind are by any means uniform in 
embracing truth; but becauſe the majority 
of them, he maintains, have no thought or 
opinion at all about thoſe doctrines con- 
cerning which they raiſe the greateſt cla- 
mour. Like the common ' ſoldiers in an 
army, they follow where their leaders di- 


rect, without 8 , or even enquiring, 


into the; cauſe for 
This will account for the flow 940 


they ſo w Y 


- 
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nd 
on, 


others. 
dem 
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one ſide ; and for thoſe abſurd ſyſtems 


* 


* | 5 3 
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which truth has advanced in the world, on bim three 


which, at different periods, have had an quotation 


univerſal currency, on the other. For there ti 


is a ſtrange diſpoſition: in human nature, 
either blindly to tread the ſame paths ti 
have been traverſed by others, or to ftrike 


either 


— — part of the world 
ay 


out into the moſt devious extravaga * 


s that Seneca 


renounce their reaſon, or reaſon only ev 


from the wild ſuggeſtions of an heated 
r l. u MI, 
From the ſame ſource may be derived 
thoſe divifions and animoſities which break 


the union both of public and private ſo- 


pieties, and turn the and ö 
of human intercourſe into diſſonance and 
contention. © For while men judge and aft 
ſuch-meaſures as have not been proved 
by the ſtandard of diſpaſſionate reaſon, they 
— equally be miſtaken in their eſtimates 
th 'of their own conduRt and that of 


If we turn our view from active to con- 
perks to remark, that thinking is no leſs 


uncommon in the literary than the civil 
world. The number of thoſe writers who 


can, with any juſtneſs of expreſſion, be 
termed thinking authors, would not form 


f very copious library, though one were 


to take in all of that Kind which both an- 


cient and modern times have produced. 
en I imagine, muſt one exclude 
| a. collection of this ſort, all critics, 
commentators, tranſlators, and, in ſhort, 
1] that _—_— under-tribe in the com- 
monyealth of literature, that owe their 
exiſtence merely to the thoughts of others. 


I ſhould ręject, for the ſame reaſon, ſuch ' 


compilers aMValerius Maximus and Aulus 
Gellius: though it muſt be owned, indeed, 
their works have acquired an accidental 
value, as they preſerve to us ſeveral curl. 
ous traces of antiquity, which time would 
otherwiſe have entirely worn out. Thoſe 


won. uiſes likewiſe, who have pro- 
pagated the fruits of their ſtudies through 


a long ſerieg of tracts, would have little 
pretence, I believe, to be admitted as wri- 
ters of reflection. For this reaſon I can- 
not regret the loſs of thoſe incredible 
numbers of compoſitions which ſome of the 
Ancients are faid to have produced: 
Quale fuit Caffi rapido ſerventi 


... Ambuſturs propriis. : on 
Thus Epicurus, we are told, left behind 
RENO: 2 \ 


plative life, we may have occaſion, ' 


alone,“ is true in more views of our ſpecies 


gh her inclinatjons. 


” -warmth of impartial debate. Converſation, | 
entius amt opens our views, and gives our faculties a 
- -  Ingenium ; capſis quem fama eit eſſe, libfiſque 


* 
- 


the rod ions of ſuch expeditious itious work - 
— wrought up: ſound thought and 


well-ma reſſections could have no 
ſhare, we may be ſure, in theſe 2 
forman 


mn, EY 


It is with much pleaſure I Took back 
upon that-philoſophical week which I lately 
enjoyed at ———; as: there is no part, 
perhaps, of ſocial life which affords more 
real ſatisfaction than thoſe hours which one 
F in rational and unreſerved conver- 
ation: The free communication of ſenti- 
ments amongſt a ſet of ingenious and ſpe- 
culative friends, ſach as thoſe you gave me 
the opportunity of meeting, throws the 
mind into the moſt advantageous exerciſe, 
and ſhews the ſtrength or weaktiefs of its 
opinions, with greater force of conviction 
nd any other method we can employ. 
That * it is not geod for man to be 


than one; and ſociety gives ſtrength to our 
1 as well as poliſh to our manners. 

e ſoul, when left entirely to her own _ 
ſolitary contemplations, is inſenſibly drawn 
by a ſort of conſtitutional bias, which ge- 
nerally leads her 2 to the ſide of _ 

ence it is thatſhe con- 
tracts thoſe peculiarities of reaſoning, and 
little habits of thinking, which ſo often 
confirm her in the moſt fantaſtical errors, 
But nothing is mote likely ta recover the 
mind from this falſe bent, than the counter- . 


more vigorous play; it puts us upon turn- 
ing our 3 55 on every ſide, and holde 


them up to à light that diſcovers thoſe la-. 
a 2 th QTR 3 . tent 


? 


ES ke een rer a 
debate. Had the authors of 
many" an extranagant bypothefis diſcuſſed 

les in private circles, ere they 
f given vent to them in public, the ob- 
mtr pony 


amidſt the amicable oppoſitio 
converſe... It is probable, indeed, 
; 2 of a 5 — and philoſophical 


ently the topics of 
than they, ever has taſte, will find but four ages in the 


"OF N e 
nme of ours 3 as the circumſtances of the 


| Fr een 
8 ſons which may now, 

3, reflrain. „ - 
- -uments amongſt . There was ſome- 
thin ee e the very ſcenes them- 


turned the ſtream of 


8 a ſtood 
Vonder their diſcourſe fell upon 
jects which ſuch animating repreſentations 
would naturally ſuggeſt, It is probable, 
therefore, that many of thoſe ancient pieces 


which are drawn up in the e DRAG ; 


ner, were no imaginary ry converſations in- 
| vented by their authors; but faithful tran- 
ſeripts . raj life.. wax be it is this 550 
cumſtance, 3, as much as any other, 
. which, 3 5 of give them 6 — re- 
markable advantage over the 
> of modern compoli:ions Which have b 
formed upon the ſame plan. 18 
leaſt, 1 could ſcarce name more than three 
or four of this. kind which have appeared 
in our language: worthy of notice. My 


W A The 
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. Odyſſey; 


friend, Philemon to = 
"the only productions in this way which have 


do be tamely ſilenced 
been - the more lively 


given. occaſion'to thoſe - 


uſually aſſembled, that glory 


Was then in a flats of 


had diſtinguiſhed them by 


* 


very ingenious 
; are, almoſt, 


hitherto come forth amongſt us with ad- 


vantage. Theſe, indeed, are all maſter- 


024 1 eee 

it of learning and politeneſs. The con- 
bens moſt elegant per- 
Formances is on >evary not in the uſual 
abſurd method of introducing one di] _ 
the other; 


ajuft contraſt of characters is 
throughou:, and where the ſev 
ſupport their reſpectiye — r with all 


the and of well-bred o 
— _ a b. 


J 247. o. thi Ones Hiforicht Ae. 
Exery age has produced heroes and 


ge F politicians; all nations have experienced 


revolutions; and all hiſtoxies are nearly 
alike, to thoſe who ſeek only to furniſh 
their memories with fats; but whoſoever 
thinks, or, what is till more rare, whoſo- 


hiſtory of the world. Theſe four happy 
n 
to per ; and w 

as the ra of the greatneſs'of 

mind, are examples for poſterity 

The firſt of lee ages to 8 true 
is annexed, is of Philip and 

Alexander, or that of a Pericles, a Demoſt- 


benes, an Arifioile, à Plato, an Apelles, a 


2 and a Praxiteles ; and this honour 
has been'confined within the limits of an- 
cient Greece; the reſt of the. known world 


barbariſm. 

Ihe ſecond age is that of Ceſar and 
Anguſtos, diſtin guiſhed likewiſe by the 
names of Lacrodes. Cicero, Titus, Li- 
vius, Yogil, Horace, Ovid, Varro, and 
Vitruvius. 

The third is that which followed the 
taking of Conſtantinople by Mahomet II. 
Then a family of private citizens was 2. 
to do that which the kings of Europe ou 
to have undertaken, The Medicis i 2 
to Florence the Learned, had been 
driven out of Greece by che urks.— This 
was the a dee lory. The polite 
arts had recovered a new be i in 
that ert Italians honoured them 
with the title of Virtu, as the firſt Greeks 
the name of 


Widow. erf thing tended towards 


berge Gionz 
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| few looſe tales, made the w 
try, Rabelais was the only proſe-writer . 
in vogue in the time of Henry II. 1 
In ͤ a words, the Italians alone were in 


; a Michael Angelo, a —— 


2 and an Arioſto, flou- 
; iſhed. — wo artmaly Fab 
| elegant architecture ap 


admirable a3 in the 


| Ys # 
favourable ſoil, where they inſtantly pro- 
duced fruit, | France, England, Germany, 
and nad Spain, aim. in their turns to gather 

ts; but either they could not live 


RD eee ee cy. +. ee 
be. 


ſuch as were merely learned men: he had 
architects; but he no Michael Angelo, 


nor Palladio: be endeavoured in vain to 


eſtabliſh ſchools for g; the Italian 
maſters whom he invited to France, raiſed 
no pupils there. Some and a 
of our poe- 


poſſeſlion of every thing that was beau- . 
77 
eee . den 
OD re — 
prdaps har whick approcke IV. — 


veriftion of all the | four; — by 
FFF 
has done greater things in certain kinds 
than thoſe three toge 
indeed, were not carried-farther than un- 
der the Medicis, Auguſtus, and Alexander; land. 
but human reaſon in general was moreim- 
proved. In this age we firſt became ac- 


quainted with fond philoſophy. It may 


truly be ſaid, that from the laſt years of 
Cardinal Richelieu's 


volution in our arts,our genius,our manners, 
and even in our government, as will ſerve 
as an immortal mark to the true glory of 
our country. This happy influence has not 


ee ; it has introduced taſte into Ger- 


. . W * 


a 3 
1 by 
"2.4 1 
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name of Barbarians.. It muſt 


A r 9 


adminiſtration till 
thoſe which followed the death of Lewis 
XIV. there has happened ſuch a general re- i 


3 e e 2 


Rn | 


were likewiſe 


in a manner unknown to a nation, who, 


though poſſeſſed of harbours on the Weſt- 85 
ern ocean e. . ſea, 
were without 5 and who, tho 
fond of luxury to an exceſs, were 
proved Titi een mann : 


4 


= gnorant 4 
commerce. 
n | 


bad not a fin gle ſhips/the-city of Paris | 


contained — thouſand _ * 
men, and had not above four fine public + 
edifices; the other cities of the kingdom 


fmt mae Lets ges which Wwe 


ſee on the other the Loire. The no- 


ons ſurrounded with 
The high roads were almoſt i 


able; the towns were deſtitute of 
and the government had hardly any credit 


re . 
muſt either enjoy a lib whey are on the 


laws, or 4 royal auth muſt be be 
been confined: to France; it has communi- wt mov 
cated itſelf to England, where ir has ſtirred 
up an emulation which that i ingenious and 
fleeply-learned nation flood in need of at 


all oppoſition, In France, the peo- 
ple were ſlaves till the reigh of Phili 
Es — Re 5 1 
8, always N in 
8 — ade a oboe 
* — to 


em; which is a proof chat che uſeful arte | 


, who wereallfiationed inthecountry, . | | 
CPP d the peaſant: who: cultivated bse 


3 _ 


* * 
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Flory of the nation. Francis I. 
to trade, aa 


root in the nation d 


_ «they all perth 


: === 
8 —— 
Tus, for the ſpace of; 


of them 
| 8 XI. did a — fo the regal 
power, but coed for the happineſs -or 


„ and all the arts: but 
rtunate to make them take 
his time, ſo that 
ed with him. Henry the 
Great was on the point of raiſing France | 


he was too u 


from the enlamities and barbariſmsju which 
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che happineſs of their ſubjekts, nor de. By virtue of the firfl, the prince or ma- 


3 he makes 


Fans enacts temporary or tual 
and amends or a tes thoſe that 
Have been already enacted. By the — 
or war, ſends or receives 
embaſſies, he eſtabliſhes the _ ſec 

and provides againſt — 
third, he puniſhes criminals, — —— 
the diſputes that ariſe between individuals. 
Tue latter we ſhall call the judiciary power, 
and the other enger the executives Power 


he had been plunged by thirty years 33 % 


diſcord, when he was aflaffinated in his ca- 
— — 
Cardinal * 


years, our 


genius had been almoſt always reſtrained 


Ander a Gothic government, in the midſt = 
of diviſions and Ms egg any 
6 22 — 99 — Heres 


4: . —— oe any ch Wl con 


- s 248. On the . 


Portugueſe and 


7 Jorts of power: the leg! 
© cutive, in reſpect to 


were without diſcipline, and ſtrangers to 
thing but war and idleneſs: the cle 
in diſorder and ignorance ; and 


| 5 .common people without induſtry, and fig- 
, hedneſs. 


in their wretc 
The French had i either: in the 


great diſcoveries, or admirable inventions 
of other nations : they have no title to the 
Aiſcoveries of printing; 8 glaſſes, 


_ |. .teleſcopes;: the ſecto 
5 W e e 


hy univerſe ; 

tournaments, while the 
were diſcover- 

and conquering new countries from the 


they were makin 


1 ck 1 ofthe known world. Charles 
8 . 'Mexich over Europe, before the ſubjects of 


Francis I. had diſcovered the uncultivated 


country of Canada; but, by the little which 


' the French did in the beginning of the 
th century, we may ſee what 


£ 2 are anne of when r l. 


I oltaire. 


In every government there are three 
ative; the exe- 
dependent on 


the law of wage ab = executive, in 


2 x depend on the il 


le whom he had 


to the executive power, the jud 


„ the air- 


ſcattered the treaſures of derate 


b three powers are united, there is 


NAS of the ſubjeR is 
7 of mink, 2k — a 


we e. — der 
When the legiſlative — pow- 
|ers-are united in the fame perſon, or in the 
- ame body of magiſtrates, there can be no 
- liberty; becauſe apprehenfions may ariſe, 
— 25 —— 
«tyrannical laws, do execute W in 'ty- 
dee e eee 
Again, — , if the 
of judgiug be- not ſepara be te. 
tive and executive powers. . Wee it 
berry — gd we: old 
e w * to 
arbitrary controul; for the Lacy e 
-be then the legiſlator. 
— 
behave with all . violence of an op- 
There would be nn end of 
were the ſame man, or the fame hers 
ther of the nobles, or of the people, to ex · 


-erciſe thoſe three powers, that of enacting 


laws, _ OG executing the public reſolu- 
- tions, to — the crimes or 
differences of 1 2 x 

Moſt kingdoms of Europe enjoy a mo- 
ernment,” becauſe. the prince, 
'who is inveſted with the two firſt ers, 
leaves the third to his ſubjects. In Turky, 
:where theſe three ers are united - 
the Sultan's perſon, the ſubjects 
oY the weight of a moſt frigh 


Pre 

In the republics of Italy, where theſe 
leſs liberty 
than in our monarchies. - Hence their go- 
vernment is _—_— to have recourſe.to as 
violent methods 
of the Turks; witneſs the ftate inquiſitors 
at Venice, and. the hon's mouth, into which 
every informer may at all hours throw hi 
written accuſations, . 


oEECOrOpOISOITYER. grere 50% 7. 


3 as even that 


Ege en ern Fag. 


SFrgr zar 


does not anſwer exactly to 


ure, it is proper the p 
ul 
. meaſure 


8 


What a ſituation muſt the poor ſubject 
be in under thoſe republics { Te ſame 
body of magiſtrates are as exe- 
cutors of the law, of the whole power ny 
have given themſelves in quality of legiſ 
lators, _ They may plunder the ſtate by 
their general determinations; and, as they 
have hkewiſe the judiciary. power in their 
hands, every private citizen may be ruined. 
by their particular deciſſonnsns. 
The __ power is here united in one 
body; and though there is no external 
pomp that indicates a deſpotic ſway, yet 
the people feel the effects of it every mo- 


* ff 


| Hence it is that many of the princes of 


Europe, whoſe aim has been levelled at 
arbitrary power, have conſtantly ſet out 
with 8 in their e all the 
branches of magiſtracy, and all the great 
offices of ſtate. 1 3 "4M 
I allow, indeed, that the mere heredi - 
tary ariſtocracy of the Italian republics, 
| *X3 eſpotic 

wer of the eaſtern princes. The num- 
ber of magiſtrates ſometimes {okens the 

wer of the magiſtracy; the whole body 
of the nobles do not always concur in the 
ſame deſigns; and different tribunals are 
erected, that temper each other. Thus, 
at Venice, the legiſlative power is in the 


Council, the executive in the Pregadi, and 


the judiciary in the Qgarantia But the 
miſchief is, that theſę different. tribunals 


are compoſed of magiſtrates all belonging 
to the ſame body, which conſtitutes almoſt 
one and the fame power. 


The judiciary power ought hot to be 
given to a ſtanding ſenate; it ſhould be 
exerciſed by perſons taken from the body 
of the  people- (as at Athens) at certain 


times of the year, and purſuant to a form 


and manner preſcribed by law, in order 
to exect a tribunal that ſhould. laſt only as 
long as neceſlty require. 

By this, means the power of judging, a 


power ſo terrible. to mankind, not being 


annexed to any particular ſtate or proteſ- 
fion, . it were, inviſible. . 

have not then the judges continually. pre- 
ſent to their view; they 
not the magiſtrate. 
. In, accuſations of a deep or criminal na- 
accuſed ſhould 
haye. the privilege of chuſing in ſome 
8 Judges, in concurrence; with 
the law z or at leaſt he ſhould have + xght 
to except againſt ſo great a number, that 


the remaihiog part may be deemed his own | 


* 


becauſe 


fear the office, but 


The other two powers may be giyen 


rather to magiſtrates or permanent bodies, | 
are not exerciſed on any pri- 


an 
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— 


vate ſubject; one being no more than the- 


general will of the ſtate, and the other the 
execution of that general will. | 


to be the private opinion of the judge, 
E would then live in ſociety wi 
now ing exactly the obligation it Jays 


words, his peers, to the end that he may 
not imagine he is fallen into the hands of 
perſons inclined to treat him with rigour, 


If the legiſlature leaves the executive 


power in poſſeſſion of a right to impriſon 
thoſe ſubjects who can give ſecurity for 


cheir good behaviour, there is an end of 


2 unleſs they are taken up, in order 
to anſwer without 

in this caſe they are really free, being ſub- 
ject only to the power of the law. 


- But ſhould the legiſlature think itſelf in 
danger by ſome ſecret conſpiracy againſt 


the ſtate, or by a correſpondence with a 
ſoreign enemy, it might authoriſe the exe- 


cutive power, for a ſhort and limited time, 
ed perſqns, who in that 


to impriſon ſuf 
caſe would loſe their liberty only for a 


while, to preſerve. it for ever. 


And this is the only reaſonable method N 
than can be ſubſtituted to the tyrannical . - 


magiſtracy of the Ephori, and to the ſtate 
inquiſitors of Venice, who are alſo deſpo- 

As in a free ate, every. man whois 
ſuppoſed a free agent, ought to be his own 


governor; ſo the legiſlative power ſhould _ 
of the people. 

i in large ſtates, 

and in {mall ones is ſubject to many incon- 

yeniences, it is fit. the people ſhould act 


reſide in the whole bod 
But ſince this is impoſſible 


by their repreſentatives, what they cannot 
act by themſelves. 


= 


- Bat though the tribunals ought not to 
be fixed, yet the judgments ought, and to 
ſuch a degree as to be always conformable 
to the exact letter of the law. Were they 


6 3 


y to a capital crime; 


„ 
14 


them under. e 7 * bars 
. , The judges © likewiſe,to be in the 
ſame ſtation. as accuſed, or in other 


The inhabitants of a particular ton ard 0 
much better acquainted with its wants and 
intereſts, than with ;thoſe of other placezz 


and are better judges of the capacity of 
their neighbours, aig of that — ee | 


of their countrymen, The members there- 


fore of the legiſlature ſhould not be choſen 
from the general body of the nation; but 1 


it is proper, that in every conſiderable 


wants. 4 


ce, a repreſentative ſhould be elected 
bebe Bude cel 


yo 


* . 
* 
- 


, l 


truction from their electors, ſhould wait to 


| occaſions, the ſprings of the nation might ing 


tte election of a entative, ex 


74 
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It is not at all neceſſary that the repre - of the le, as the people have a right 
e wiis hirve Wikelred 0 ee to 222 to theirs, F nigh 
| | leib yer is therefore com- 

de particularly inſtructed in every affair, as mitted to the body of the nobles, and to 
" Is ied in the diets of Germany. True the body choſen to repreſent the people, 


Eu, that by this way of p ; the which have each their aſſemblies and de- 


' deputy a power of eontrollin b - 
rome Ras: 


be ſtopt by a ſingle caprice. 3 
251 When the d uties, as Mr. Sidney well 
obſerves, ent'a body of people, as in 


tris ought to have a right of voting at 


ſiuch as are in ſo mean a fituation, as to 
_ deemed to have no will of their own. 
One great fault there was in moſt of the 
ancient 8 the people had a 
right to active reſolutions, ſuch as require 
ſome execution ; a thing of which are 


chuſing of repreſentatives, which is within 
— For though few can tell the 
exact degree of men's capacities, yet there 
are none but are capable of knowing, in 
| moe, atone the perſon they chuſe is 
r qualified than moſt of his neigh- 
Neither ought the repreſentative 
to be choſen for active reſolutions, for w 1 


_ nours; but were they to be 
with the common , and to have 
the weight of a fingle- vote like 


"BEESESHEa », 


re e Wwe, 
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Ar 
executive power was committed to a cer - 


rain number of perſons ſelected from the 


legiſlative body, there would be an end 


then of liberty ; by reaſon the two powers 


would be united, as the ſame perſons 
would 


would actually ſometimes have, uld 
moreover be always able to have, a ſhare 
in both.  * „ 
Were the legiſlative body to be a con- 
ſiderable time without meeting, this would 
likewiſe put an end to l For one 


of theſe two things would naturally follow ; 


either that there would be no er 


would fall into anarchy ;* or that theſe re- 
ſolutions would be taken by the executive 
power, which would render it abſolute. 

It would be needleſs for the legiſlative 
body to continue always aſſembled. This 


would be troubleſome to the repreſenta- 


tives, and moreover would cut out too 


much work for the executive power, ſo as 
to take off its attention from executin 
and oblige it to think only of defending us 


own prerogatives, and the right it has to 


execute. . we”. . 
Again, were the legillative body to be 
always aſſembled, it might happen to be 


kept up only by filling the places of the 
8 


rs with new repreſenta- 


tives; ad in chat caſe, if the legiſla- 


tive body was once corrupted, the evil 


would be paſt all remedy. When different 

iſlative bodies ſucceed one another, 
the people, who have a bad opinion of 
that which is actually fitti 7 may reaſon- 
ably entertain ſome hopes of the next : but 
were it to be always the ſame body, the 
peo * Ca eng 
would no longer expect any good from its 
laws; and oftourſ they would either be- 
come deſperate, or fall into a ſtate of in» 
dolence. 


The legiſlative body ſhould not aſſemble 
of itſelf. - For a body is ſuppoſed to have 
no will but when it is aſſembled : and be- 
kdes; were it not to aſſemble unanimouſl 


it would be impoſſible to determine whi 


was the legiſlative body, the paz 
aſſembled or the — And if ir — U 


right to prorogue itſelf, it might happen 
never to be eker whic 4 yp 
extremely dangerous in caſe it ſhould ever 

to encroach on the executive 


, power, Beſides, there are ſeaſons, ſome | 


of which are more proper than others, for 
aſſembling the legilla ve body : .it is fit 
therefore that the executive power ſhould 


regulate the time of convening as well as 


is neceſſary for the good 
prevent the legiſlative body from render- 


n ſeeing it once corrupted, 


, = 


to the — — and exigencies offtate 


known to itſelf. 
Were the executive 


| power not to have 
a right of putting a ſtop to the'ingroach-- 
ments of the legiſlative body, the 
would become | 
arrogate to itſelf what authority it pleated, 


it would Toon deſtroy all the other po- ur. 


But ĩt is not 
that the legiſlative power ſhould have a 


right to ſtop the executive. For as the 
executive has its natural limits, it is uſeleſs: - 
any to confine it;.. beſides, the executive power” 
legiſlative reſolutions, and then the ſtate . 1s | 


rations. 


— 
4 G 


vernment, ought to have no right to 


I 
. 
, 
LY 


latter 
ſpotic ; for as it might” 


— 


3 


enerally employed in momentary ope- 
5 - The power, therefore, of the 
Roman tribunes was faulty, as it 


| des w a top”... 
Se wana i065 aa | 4455 
the execution jitſelf; which was attended 


egiſlative power, in a free 


the executive, ĩt has a right, and ought 


to have the means of e in w 


and the Ephori gave no account of their 
But whatever may be the iſſue of that 
examination, the legiſlative body ought 


ſon, nor of courſe the 
is intruſted with the executive poi 
His perſon ſhould be facred, beca 


manner its laws have been executed ; au 5 
advantage which this government has ov r 
that af Crete and Sparta, where the Coſmi 


4: 


not to have a power. of judging the per- 
— —U 


as t 


of the ſtate to 


ing themſelves arbitrary, the moment he ii 


accuſed or tried, there is an end of liberty. 


In this caſe the ſtate would be no longer 

republican, 

though not a 2 But as 
truſt 


a monarchy, but a kind of 


the perſon in with the executive: 


power cannot abuſe it without bad coun- 


{ellors, and ſuch as hate the laws as 
ſters, though the laws. favour them as ſu 


jects; theſe men may be examined and 122 


puniſhed. An advantage which this go- 
vernment has over that of Gnidus, where 


the law allowed of no ſuch thing as calling 


the Amymones 1 to an account, even after : 
their-adminiſtration +; and therefore the 


le could never obtain any 
r the injuries done them. 


”. 
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the people. See Stephen of Byzantium, 


+ It was lawful to accuſe the .Ruman magi- 


ſtrates after the expiration of their ſeyeral offices. 


See Dionyſe Halicarn, I. g. the atfair of Genutiuy 
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proper, on the other hand- 
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1 and this is liable to Ao 
| ce fon on 1 wuerd of 
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ae ee udiciary 
onght not ni 7g pr quo — 


Dr this reaſon, 


before that 
their own body. 
It is Gblethar the law, which is clear- 


 mightin fame caſes be too ſevere. But as 

we have already obſerved, the national 
ges are no more than the mouth that 

pronounces the words of the law, 


beings, — of moderating — ; 


. — — 


qr pn veep 
havejuſt now 
r 
ther occaſion, is alſo a neceſſary tribunal 


in this; it to its ſupreme authority 

to moderate th ela in favour of the law 
ntence. * 

I e ee happen, that a ſubject in- 


traſted wich the adminifiration —— af- 


puniſh. But. in general ative 
cannot judge: and much leſs can —— 
in this particular caſe, where it 3 
— which is the peo 
It can only therefore 
what — — 
' Muſt it go and abaſe elf before the — 
Tribunals, which are its inferiors, 
being 2 of men who 
are choſen from the le as well as — 
ſelf, will naturally be ſwayed by the a 


* 2 accuſer ? 28 _ 


rve 


the eurity of A wg Fee rm the 


ents — gh 


fame paſſions, 
Here is an advantage which this 


5 „„ of the ancient 


roving where there was this abuſe, that 
ER ſame time n 


” 
* „ een . 


— — he aha be- 
ive the ordinary courts of judicature, but 
Sf tho-legſaters which'is' | 


44, wr 4 but tore 
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The executive power, ballen to what 
has been already ſaid, 'ought to have a 
ſhare in the 

otherwiſe it would ſoon be ſtrip- 
of its prerogative. | But ſhould 
1 a = of the exe- 
curve, the latte latter would be equally un- 


If the prince ware os have 3 hare in 


legiſlature by the power di reſolving, | 


3 loſt. But as it is neceſ- 
ſary he ſhould have a ſhare in the legiſla- 
re, for the ſupport of his own preroga- 
ve, this ſhare muſt conkiſt in the power of 


rejecting. 
The change of government at Rome 
was owing to this, that neither the ſenate 


who had one part of the executive power, 


nor the magiſtrates, who were entruſted 
with the other, had the _ of rejecting, 
which was vaticely lodged in the peo- 


Here then is the fandamental condite- | 


tion of the government we are treating of. 
The legiſlative -body being com 
two, parts, one checks the other by the 
mutual privilege of rejecting: they are 
both checked by the executive power, as 
the executive is by the legillative. 

- Theſe three ers ſhould; natur: 
form a ſtate of repoſe or inattion. But as 
there is a _neceſhty for movement in the 
| courſe. of human they are torced to 


| move, but ſtill to move in concert. 


As the executive power has no other 
part in the legiſlative chan che privilege 


of rejecling, it can have no ſhare in the 


public debates, It is not even neceſſary 


that it ſhould propoſe, becauſe, as it may | 
always diſapprove of the reſolutions that 


ſhall be taken, it may likewiſe reject the 
deciſions on thoſe enen which were 
made againſt its wil 

In ſome ancient eee th where. 
public debates were carried on by the 
utho- people in a body, it was natural for the 
executive power to propoſe and debate 
with the people, otherwi — reſolutions 
muſt have been attended wid a ftrange 
confufion. 

Were the executive toordain the 
raiſing of public money, otherwiſe than by 


the giving its conſent, liberty. would be at — 
end; ö 


auſe it would become lepi 


in_the. moſt important point egi 
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erer, it would run the riſt of loſing its 
liberty, becauſe the executive power would 


no longer be dependent; and when once 


it was poſſeſſed of ſuch a perpetual right, 
it would he a matter of indifference, whe- 
ther it held it of itſelf, or of anotaer. The 


ſame may be ſaid, if it ſhould fix, not from 


# 


year to year, but for eyer, the ſea and land 
| with which it is to intruſt the exe- 
cutive power. F * 
To prevent the executive power from 
being able to oppreſs, it is requiſite hat 
the armies with which it is intruſted ſhould 
conſiſt of the people, and have the ſame 
* as the people; as was the caſe at 


ome till the time of Marius. To obtain 


this end, there are only two ways; either 
that the perſons employed in the army 
ſhould have ſuſficient property to anſwer 
for their conduct to their fellow- ſubjects, 
and be enliſted only for a year, as was cuſ- 
tomary at Rome: or if there ſhould be a 
ſtandiag army, compoſed chiefly of the 
© moſt deſpicable part of the nation, the le- 
glare power ſhould have a * ta diſ- 
nd them as ſoon as it pleaſed; the ſol- 
diers ſhould live in common with the reſt 
of the people; and no ſeparate camp, bar- 
racks, or fortreſs, thould be ſuffered. 
When once an army is eftabliſhed, it 
ought not to depend immediately on the 
. legiſlative, but on the executive power; 
and this from the very nature of the thing; 
its buſineſs conſiſting more in acting than 
in deliberation. © | 
From a manner of thinking that pre- 
vails amongſt mankind, they ſet a higher 
value upon courage than timorouſneſs, on 
activity than prudence, on ſtrength than 
counſel. Hence the army will ever de- 
ſpiſe a ſenate, and re their own offi- 
cers, They will naturally flight the orders 
ſent them by a body of men, whom they 
look upon as cowards, and therefore un- 
worthy to command them. 80 that as 
ſaon as the army depends on the legiſla- 
tive body, the government becomes a mi- 


litary one; and. if the-contrary has ever 


happened, it has been owing to ſome ex- 
traordinary circumſtances. It is becaule 
the army has always kept divided; it is 
becauſe it was compoſed of ſeveral bodigs, 
that depended each on their particular 
province; it is becauſe the capital towns 
were ſtrong places, defended by their na- 
tural ſituation, not 
11 ar troops. Holland, for inſtance, is 
Al fafer than Vagice: ſhe might, drown 
JJ... 8 
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on ſtarve the revolted troops 3 for as they 
are not quartered in towns: capable of far: 
N Bow with neceſſary ;ſublitence, © 
this ſubliſtence is of courſe precariogs. + 
Whoever ſhall read the admirable gear: 
tiſe of Tacitus on the manners of theC Jerrx 
mans, will find that it is from them thus 
Engliſh have borrowed the idea of their 
political government. This beautiful fyſ+ 
tem was 1nvented firſt in the Woods. 


As all human things have an end, the 


ſtate we are ſpeaking of will loſe its liberty, 
it will periſn. Have not Rome, Sparta, and. 
Ca 
than the executive. ER 

It is not my. buſineſs to examine whether 


not. Iris ſufficient for my purpoſe to ob» 
ſerve, that it is eſtabliſhed by their laws *, 
and 1 enquire no further. e 
Neither do I pretend wh. 
value other governments, nor to ſay that 
this extreme political liberty ought to'pive 


uneaſineſs to thoſe who. have only a mas _ 


derate ſhare of it. How ſhould I have an 
ſuch deſign, I, who think chat even the 
exceſs of reaſon. is not always deſirable, 


and that mankind generally.find teig s, 


count better in mediums than in exe 
Harrington, in his Oceana; has alſo in- 


. quired. into the higheſt point of; liberty to 
which the conſtitution of à ſtate may ba 


carried. But of him indeed it may be ſaid. 
that for want of knowing the nature. of © 
real liberty, he buſied himſelf in purſuit 
of an imaginary one; and that he built a 


Chalcedon, though. he had a Byzantum 


before his eyes. Mön, 
9 249, Of Cor uns us, and the Diſco» * 
e © Log 

It is to the diſcoveries" of the Portu- 

gyeſe in the 0'd world, chat we are indebt 
ed for the new; if we may call the conqueſt. 
of America an obligation, which proved 1o 
fatal to its inhabitants, and at times to the 
conquerors themſelves, 

This was doubtleſs the molt. important 


event that 'eyer happened on our globe, 


one half of which had been hitherto Uran. 
gers to the other. Whatever bad been 
eſteemed moſt 0 [ 
ſeemed abſorbed in this kind:of new crea- - 
tion. Wos fill mention with reſpeatul 
admiration, the names of the l | 
3 1 7% * ey w 0 | 
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e periſhed ? It will periſn when the” || 
legiſlative power ſhall be more corrupted 1 


the 45 actually enjoy this liberty, r 


by this to under: 


great or noble dete, 


— — _ 


* 394 
who did not perform the hundredth part 
of what was done by the ſailors under 

Gama and Albuquerque. How .many 
altars would have been raiſed by -the 
ancients to a Greek, who had diſcover- 
ed America! and yet Bartholomew and 
Chriſtopher Columbus were not thus re- 
*- Columbus, ſtruck with the wonderful 
expeditions of the Portugueſe, imagined 
that ſomething greater might be done; 
and from a bare inſpection of the map of 

dur world, concluded that there muſt be 
another, which might be found by ſailing 
| , always weft. He had courage equal to 
his genius, or indeed ſuperior, ſeeing he 

had to ſtruggle with the prejudices of his 
| - . <contemporantes, and the repulſes of ſeveral 
| _ to whom he tendered his ſervices. 
- -» "Genoa, which was his native country, 
treated his ſchemes as viſionary, and by 
that means loſt the only opportunity that 


| 
i 
= 
' 
i 
[ 
i 
} 
| 


power. Henry VII. king of En who 
was too greedy of money to hazard any 
on this noble attempt, would not liſten to 
the propoſals made by Columbus's bro- 
cher; and Columbus himſelf was rejected 
dy John II. of Portugal, whoſe attention 


m 
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Africa. He 


of Charles VIII. The emperor Maximi- 


Senoeſe to theſe. 


all his hopes on the court of Spain, 


_ excepting only 
which was till in the 


princes had p 


« - N 
9 o f 


, could have offered of ag e her 
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application, before Iſabella's court would 
conſent to accept of the ineſtimable benefit 
this great man apap Cont The bane of 
all great projects is the want of money. 
The Spaniſh court was poor; and the 

. and two merchants, named 


rior, | 
| 1 were obliged to advance ſeven- 


teen thouſand ducats towards fitting out 
the armament. Columbus procured a pa- 
tent from the court, and at length ſet fail 
from the port of Palos in Andaluſia, with 
three ſhips, on Auguſt 23, in the year 


1492. 
* was not above a month after his de- 
rture from the Canary iſlands, where he 
d come to an anchor to get refreſh- 
ment, when Columbus diſcovered the firſt 
iſland in America; and during this ſhort 
run, he ſuffered more from the murmurings 
and diſcontent of the people of his fleet, 
than he had done even from the refuſals of 
the princes he had applied to. This iſland, 
which he , and named St. Sal- 
vador, lies about a thouſand leagues from 
the Canaries; preſently aſter, he likewiſe 
diſcovered the Lucayan iſlands, together 
with thoſe of Cuba and Hiſpaniola, now 
called St. Domingo. nr TT 
Ferdinand and Ifabella were in the ut- 


was wholly employed upon' the coaſt of moſt ſurprize to ſee him return, at the end 
2 no proſpect of ſucceſs in of nine months, with ſome of the American 
applying to the French, whoſe marine lay natives of Hiſpaniola, ſeveral rarities from 
totally neglected, and their affairs more that country, and a quantity of gold, with 
. confuſed than ever, during the minority which he preſented their majeſties, 


The king and queen made him fit down 


han had neither ports for ſipping, money in their preſence, covered like a grandee of 
- 2o fit out a fleet, nor ſufficient courage to - Spain, and created him high admiral and 
engage in a ſcheme of this nature. The viceroy of the new world. Columbus was 
Venetians, indeed, might have undertaken now every where looked upon as an extra- 
us but whether the natural averſion of the ordinary perſon ſent from heaven.” Every 
ople would not ſuffer one was vying who ſhould be foremoſt in 
Columbus to apply to the rivals of his affiſting him In bis undertakings, and em- 
» Country, or that the Venetians had no idea barking under his command. 

of any thing more important than the ail again, with a fleet of ſeventeen ſhips. 
trade they carried on from Alexandria and He now made the diſcovery of ſeveral other 

in the Levant, Columbus at length fixed new iſlands, particularly the Caribbees and 


e ſoon ſet 


Jamaica, Doubt had been changed into 


Ferdinand, king of Arragon, and Ifa- admiration on his firſt voyage; in this, ad- 
bella, queen of Caſtile, had by their mar- "ov ag ie a fn. hg 
riage united all 2 under one dominion, 


a en turned into envy. 
He was admiral and viceroy,and to theſe 


kingdom of Grenada, titles might have been added that of the 
tall. fieflion of the benefator of Ferdinand and Iſabe lla. 
Moors; but Which Fer inand ſoon after Nevertheleſs, he was brought home 'pri- 
took from them. The union of theſe two ſoner to Spain, by judges Who had been 
2 | repared the way for the purpoſely ſent out on bourd to obſerve his 
2 of Spain : which was afterwards conduct. As ſoon as it was known that 
Deum. by Columbus; he was however Columbus was arrived, the people ran in 
obliged to undergo eight yeats of inceſſant ſhvals to _ him, as the guardian gerdus 
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of Spain. Columbus was brought from 
the ſhip, and appeared on ſhore chained 
hands and feet. | 


He had been thus treated by the orders 


of Fonſeca, biſhop of Burgos, the intendant 
of the-expedition, whoſe ingratitude was as 
great. as the other's ſervices. Iſabella was 
aſhamed of what ſhe ſaw, and did all in 
her power to make Columbus amends for 
the injuries done to him: however, he was 
not ſuffered to depart for four years, either 
becauſe they feared that he would ſeize 


upon what he had diſcovered for himſelf, 


or that they were willing to have time to 
obſerve his behaviour. At length he was 


ſent on another voyage to the new world; 
and now it was, that he diſcovered the - 


continent, at fix de diſtance from the 
equator, and ſaw that part of the coaſt on 
which Carthagena has been ſince built. 

At the time that Columbus firſt promiſed 
a new hemiſphere, it was infiſted upon that 
no ſuch hemiſphere could exiſt; and after 
he had made the actual diſcovery of it, it 
was pretended that it had been known long 
before. I thall not mention one Martin 
Behem, of Nuremberg, who, it is faid, 


went from that city to the ſtraits of Ma- 


llan in 1460, with a patent from the 
ucheſs of Burgundy, who, as ſhe was not 
alive at that time, could not iſſue patents. 


Nor ſhall I take notice of the pretended 


charts of this Martin Behem, which are 


- ſtill ſhewn; nor of the evident contradic- 
tions which diſcredit this ſtory :. but, in 


Hort, it was not pretended that Martin 
Behem had peopled America ; the honour 
was given to the Carthaginians, and a book 
of Ariſtotle was quoted on the occaſion, 
which he never wrote. Some found out 


a conformity between ſome words in the 


Caribbee and Hebrew languages, and did 
not fail to follow: fo fine an opening. 


Others were poſitive that the children of 


Noah; after ſettling in Siberia, paſſed from 
thence over to Canada on the ice; and that 


their deſcendants, afterwards born in Ca- 


nada, had gone and peopled Peru. Ac- 
cording to others again, the Chineſe and 
Japaneſe ſent colonies” into America, and 
carried over lions with them for their di- 
verſion, though there are no lions. either in 
China or Japan. In this manner have many 
learned men argued upon the diſcoveries 
made by men of genius. If it ſhould be 
aſked, how / men firſt came upon the conti- 
nent of America? is it not eaſily auſwered, 
that: they were placed there H the ſame 
Power was cauſes trees and gras td grow ? 


There has lately appea 


The reply which Columbus made to 
ſome of thoſe who envied him the high 

reputation he had gained, is ſtill famous. 
eſe people pretended that nothing could 

be more eaſy than the diſcoveries he had 

made; upon which he propoſed to them to 
fet an egg upright on one of its ends; but 
when they bad tried in vain to do it, he 

broke one end of the egg, and ſet it up- 

right with eaſe. They told him any one 
could do that: How comes it then, replied 
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Columbus, that not one among you thought 


of it? — This ſtory is related of Brunelleſ- 


chi, who improved architecture at Florence 


many years before Columbus was born. 
Moſt bon mots are only the repetition of 


things that have been ſaid before. 


| aſhes. of Columbus cannot be af. _ 


feed by the reputation he gained while 


living, in having doubled for us the works 
of the creation. But mankind delight to 
do juſtice, to the illuſtrious dead, either from 
a vain hope that they enhance thereby the 
-merit of the living, or that they are na- 


turally fond of truth.  Americo Veſpucch, 


whom we call Americus Veſpuſius, a mer- 


chant of Florence, had the honour of giv- 


ing his name to this new half of the globe, . 


in which he did not poſſeſs one acre 


land, and pretended to be the firſt who dif. 
covered the continent. But ſuppolinig it 
true, that he was the firſt diſcoverer, the 
glory was certainly due to him, who had 
the penetration and courage to undertake 


- 
* 


and perform the firſt voyage. Honour, as 


Newton ſays in his diſpute with Leibnitz, 


is due only to the firſt inventor; thoſe that 


follow after are only his ſcholars, Colums' 


Veſpufius had made one as a geographer, 
under the command of Admiral Ojeda ; but 


bus had made three voyages, as admiral - 
.and viceroy, five years before Americus - 


— 


this latter writing to his friends at Florence, . 


that he had diſcovered a new world, they 


believed him on his word; and the citizens 


of Florence decreed, that a grand illuminas 


tion ſhould be made before the door of his 
houſe every three years; on the feaſt of All 
Saints. And yet could this man be ſaid to 
deſerve any - honours, for happening to be 


on board a flevt-that, in 1489, falle loop 
the coaſt of Brazil, when Co'umbus ha 
five years before, pointed out che way to 


the reſt of the world 7 


red at Florence 


a life of this Americus Veſpuſius, Which 


ſeems to be written with very little regard ' 

to truth, and without any contluſive rea- 

ſoning. Several French author: are there 
A - complained 


3 
complained of, who have done juſtice to 
Columbus's merit; but the writer ſhould 
. not have fallen upon the French authors, 
but on the Spaniſh, who were the firſt that 
did this juſtice. This writer ſays, that « he 
will confound the yanity of the French 
nation, who have always attacked with 
* jrypunity the honour and ſucceſs of the 
Italian nation.“ What vanity can there 
be in ſaying, that it was a Genoeſe who 
. firſt diſcovered America ? or how. is the 
honour of the Italian nation injured in 
owning, that it was toan Italian, born in 
. Genoa, that we are indebted for the new 

- world? I purpoſely remark this want of 
equity, good-breeding, and good-ſenſe, as 
we have too many examples of it; and I 
muſt ſay, that 4 xd French writers 
have in general been the leaſt guilty of this 
inſufferable fault; and one great reaſon of 


their being ſo univerſally read throughout 
ice to all 


.tons. - £4 
I be inhabitants of theſe i lands, and of 
the continent, were a new race of men. 
They were all without beards, and were as 
. oY aſtoniſhed at the faces of the Spani- 
' ards, as they were at their ſhips and artil- 
lery: they at firſt looked upon theſe new 
viſitors as monſters or gods, who had come 
out of the ſky or the = Theſe voyages, 
and thoſe of the Vortugueſe, had now taught 
us how. inconſiderable a ſpot of the globe 
_ our Europe was, and what an aſtoniſhing 
variety reigns ia the world. Indoſtan was 
known to be inhabited by a race of men 
Whoſe complexions were yellow. In Africa 
and Afia, at ſome diſtance from the equa- 
tor, there had been found ſeveral kinds of 
black men; and after travellers had pene- 


« 


- trated into America as far as the line, they 


* 


met with &race of people who were tolera- 
bly white. The natives of Brazil are of 
the colour of bronze. The Chineſe ſtill 
appear to differ entirely from tne reſt of 
mankind, in the make of their eyes and 


'noſes, But what is ſtill to be remarked is, ſmall 
that i to whatſoever regions theſe various the 


- races are tranſplanted, their complexions 
I 5 85 change, unleſs they mingle with the 
batives of be country. Ihe mucous 
wewbrane of the negroes, which is known 
lo be of a black colour, is a manifeſt proof 
that the te is a differential principle in each 
-{pecies of men, as well as plane. 
©» Defendant upon this principle, nature 
bas formed the different degrees of genius, 
5nd the cha acteis of rations, which are 


8 Wen 


tity of gold an ) 
America, was diſperſed throughout all Eu- 


ſellom non te change. Hence the ne- 
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groes are ſlaves to other men, and are pur- 
chaſed on the coaſt. of Africa, like beaſts, 


for a ſum of money; and the vaſt multi- 


tudes of negroes tranſplanted into our 
American colonies, ſerve as ſlaves under a 
very inconſiderable number of Europeans. 
Experience has likewiſe taught us how 
great a ſuperiority the Europeans have 
over the Americans, who are every where 
eaſily overcome, and have not dared to at- 


tempt a revolution, though a thouſand to 


one ſuperior in numbers. | 


'This pact of America was alſo remark 

able on account of its animals and plants, 
which are not to be found in the other three 
parts of the world, and which are of fo 
great uſe to us. Horſes, corn of all kinds, 
and iron, were not wanting in Mexico and 


Peru; and among the many valuable com- 


modities unknown to the old world, cochi- 


neal was the principal, and was brought us 


from this gountry. Its uſe in dying has 
now made us eget the ſcarlet, which for 
time immemorial had been the only thing 
known for giving à fine red colour. 
The importation of cochineal was ſoon 
ſucceeded by that of Indigo, cacao, vahille, 
and thoſe woods which ſerve for ornament 
and medicinal purpoſes, particularly, the 
gms. or je:uits bark, which i the only 
pecifc againtt intzrmitung fevers. Na- 
ture has placed this remedy in the moùn- 
tains of Peru, whilſt ſhe had diſperſed the 
diſeaſe it cured through all the reſt of the 
world. This new continent likewiſe fur- 
niſhed pearls, coloured ſtones, and dia- 
monds. | | 
It is certain, that America at preſent 


furniſhes the meaneſt citizen of Europe 


with his conveniencies and pleaſures, The 
gold and filver mines, at their firſt diſeo- 


very, were of ſervice only to the kings of 


Spain and the merchants; the reſt of the 
world was impoveriſhed by them, for the 
great multitudes who did not follow buſi- 
neſs, found themſelves poſſeſſed of a very 
ll quantity of ſpecie, in compariſon with 
immenſe ſums accumulated by tboſe, 
who had the advantage of the firſt diſco- 
veries. But by degrees, the great quan- 

J ſilyer which was ſent. from 


rope, and by paſſing into a number of 


hands, the diſtribution is become more 
equal. The price of commodines is like- 
wiſe increaſed in Europe, in proportion to 


the increaſe of ſpecie. 


3 


Jo comprebend how the treaſures of 
America paſſed from the poſſeſſion of the 
Eo | | Spaniar.'s 


_ 
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The manner in which the gold and ſilver 


well known circumſtance. By 

enacted by Ferdinand and Iſabella, and af- 
terwards confirmed by Charles V. and all 

the kings of Spain, all other nations were 
Jed th 


_ 
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Spaniards into that of other nations, it will 


be ſufficient to conſider theſe two things: 
the uſe which Charles V. and Philip IL, 
made of their money; and the manner in 
which other nations acquired a ſhare in the 
wealth of Peru. ee 

The emperor Charles V. who was always 
travelling, and always at war, neceſſarily 
diſperſed a great quantity of that ſpecie 
which he received from Mexico and Peru, 


tbrough Germany and Italy. When he 


ſent his ſon Philip over to England, to 
marry queen Mary, and take upon him 
the title of. King of England, that prince 
depoſited in the tower of London twenty - 


ſeven large cheſts of filver in bars, and an 
hundred horſe-loads of gold and ſilver 
coin. The troubles in Flanders, and the 


intrigues of the league in France, coſt this 
Philip, according to his own confeſſion, 

above three thouſand millions of livres of 
our money. | 


of Peru is diſtributed among all the peo- 
ple of Europe, and from thence is ſent to 
the Eaſt-Indies, is à ſurpriſing, though 
a ſtrict law 


- only exclu e entrance into any of 
ports in Spanith America, but likewiſe 
from having the leaſt ſhare, directly or in- 


di ectly, in the trade of that part of the 


world. One would have imagined, that 
this law woold have enabled the Spaniards 
to ſubdue all Europe; and yet Spain ſub- 


fits only by the continual violation of this 


very law, It can hardly furniſh exports 
for America to the value of four millions; 
whereas the reſt of Europe ſometimes ſend 


cover merchandize'to the amount of near 
fifty millions. This prodigious trade of 
the nations at enmity or in alliance with 


Spain, is carried on by the Spaniards them- 
ſelves, who are always faithful in their 
dealings with individuals, and always 


cheating their king. The Spaniards gave 
no ſecurity to forei 


merchants for the 
performance of their contracts; a mutual 


credit, without which there never could 


have been any commerce, ſupplies the place 


of other obligations. 


The manner in which the Spaniards for 
a long time conſigned. the gold and ſilver 
to foreigners, which was brought home by 
their galledns, was ſlill more ſurpriſing. 


The Spaniard, who. at Cadiz is properly 


2 
r the foreigner, delivered the bul- 


20 


lion he received to the care of certain bra- 


voes, called Meteors : thefe, armed with - 


Piſtols at their belt, and a long ſword, car- 
ried the bullion in parcels properly mark- | 
ed, to the ramparts, N them over 
to other meteors, who wait 


carried them to the boats which were to re- 
ceive them, and theſe boats carried them 


” 
* 


below, and 


on board the ſhips in the road. Theſe me- 


teors and the factors, together with the 
commiſſaries and the guards, who never 


difturbed them, had each a ſtated fee, and 


the foreign merchants was never cheated. 


The king, who received a duty upon this 
money at the arrival of the galleons, was 


likewiſe a gainer; ſo that, properly ſpeak-"" 


ing, the law only was cheated ; a Jaw which * 
would be abſolutely uſeleſs if not eluded. 
and which, nevertheleſs, cannot” yet be 
abrogated, becauſe old prejudices are al- 


ways the moſt difficult to be overcome 
( S ERI 

The greateſt inftance of the violation of 
this law, and of the fidelity of the Spani- 


ards, was in the year 1684, when war was 


* 


* 


- 
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declared between France and Spain. His b 2 


catholic majeſty endeavoured to ſeize up- 


on the effects of all che French in his 


kingdom; but he in vain iſſued edicts and 
admonitions, inquiries and excommunica- 


tions; not a ſingle 


Spaniſh factor would 


betray his French correſpondent. This 


fidelity, which does ſo much honour to the 


Spaniſh nation, plainly ſhews, that men 
only willingly obey thoſe laws, which they 


themſe]ves have made for the good of ſo-  __. 


ciety, and that thoſe which are the mere 
effects of a ſovereign's will, always meet 


with oppoſition. 


As the diſcovery of America was at firſt ; E 
the ſource of much good to the Spaniatds, 


it afterwards occaſioned them many and 
confiderable evils. One has been, the de- 
priving that kingdom of its ſubjects, by the 


great numbers neceſſarily required to — GY 


le the colonies: another was, the infeck. 


ing the world with a diſeaſe, which was be:. 
fore known only in the new world, and par. 
ticularly in the iſland of Hiſpaniola. e 
veral of the companions 0 Chriſtopter 1 
Columbus returned home infected MR 


this contagion, which afterwards ſpread . 
over Europe, It is certain, that this pot 


ſon, which taints the ſprings" of life; was 


— 


iar to America, as the plague-and 9 2 f 


nall-pox were diſeaſes originally eüde- 1 
mial to the ſouthern parts of "Numidia," © 


We are not to believe, that the eatin 
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American favages, occaſioned this diſor- 
der. There were no cannibals on the 
iſland of Hiſpaniola, where it was moſt fre- 
quent and inveterate; neither are we to 
ſuppoſe, with ſome, that it proceeded from. 
too great an exceis of ſenſual pleaſures. 
Nature had never puniſhed exceſſes of this 
kind with ſuch diſorders in the world; and 
even to this day, we find that a momentary 
indulgence, which has been paſſed for eight 
or ten years, may bring this cruel and 
ſhameful icourge upon the chaſteſt union. 
The great Columbus, after having built 


ſeveral houſes on theſe iſlands, and diſco- 


vered the continent, returned to Spain, 
where he enjoyed a reputation unſullicd by 
rapine or 'crueity, died at Valladolid 
in 1506. But the governors of Cuba and 
Hiſpaniola, who ſucceeded him, being per- 
ſuaded that theſe provinces furniſhed gold, 
reſolved to make the diſcovery at the price 
of the lives of the inhabitants, In ſhort, 
whether they thought the natives had con- 
ceived an implacable hatred to them; or 
that they were apprehenſive of their ſu- 
perior numbers; or that the rage of ſlaugh- 
ter, when once begun, knows no bounds, 
they, in the ſpace of a few years, entirely 
depopulated Hiſpaniola and Cuba, the for- 
mer ef which contained three millions of 
inhabitants, and the latter above ſix hun- 

Bartholomew de la Caſas, biſhop of 
Chiapa, who was an eye - witneſs to theſe 
deſolations, relates, that ty hunted down 
the natives with dogs. Theſe wretched 
ſavages, almoſt naked and without arms, 
were purſued like wild beaſts in the fo-. 
. reſts, devoured alive by dogs, ſhot to 
death, or ſurpriſed and burnt in their habi- 
tations, | " 

He farther declares, from ocular teſti- 
mony, that they frequently cauſed a num- 
ber of theſe miſerable wretiches to be ſum- 
moned by a prieſt to come in, and ſubmit 

. to the Chriſtian religion, and to the king 
of Spain; and that after. this ceremony, 
which was only an additional act of in- 
juſtice, they put them to death without the 
leaſt remorſe.—I believe that De la Caſas 
has exaggerated in many parts of his rela- 
tion; but, allowing him to have faid ten 


times more than 1s truth, there remains 


enough to make us ſhudder with horror. 
It may ſeem ſurpriſing, that this maſ- 
ſacre of a Whole race of men could have 


been carried on in the ſight, and under 


dhe adminiſtration of ſeveral religious of 
the order of St. Jerome; for we know that 
2 


— 


their deſtruction unhappily neceſſary. 


Cardinal Ximenes, who was prime miniſter 
of Caſtile before the time of Charles V. 
ſent over four monks of this order, in qua- 

lity of preſidents of the royal council of 


the iſland. Doubtleſs they were not able 


to reſiſt the torrent; and the hatred of the 


natives to their new maſters, being with 


Juſt reaſon become implacable, rendered 


aire. 


- $ 250, The Influence of the Progreſs uf 


Science on the Manners and Characters 
of Men. 


The progreſs of ſcience, and the culti- 
vation of literature, had conſiderable effect 
in changing the manners of the European 
nations, and introducing that civility and 
refinement by which they are now diftin- 
guiſhed. At the time when their empire 
was overturned, tae Romans, though they 
had loſt that correct taſte which has ren- 
dered the productions of their anceſtors the 
ſtandards of excellence, and models for 
imitation to ſucceeding ages, ſtill preſerved 
their love of letters, and cultivated the arts. 
with great ardour. But rude- Barbarians 


waere ſo far from being ſtruck with any ad- 


miration of theſe unknown accompliſh- 


ments, that _ deſpiſed them. They 


were not arrived at that ſtate oſ ſociety, in 
which thoſe faculties of the human mind, 
that have beauty and elegance for their 
objects, begin to unfold themſelves. They 


were ſtrangers to all thoſe wants and de- 


fires which are the parents of ingenious in- 
vention; and as they did not comprehend 
either the merit or utility of the Roman 
arts, they deſtroyed the monuments of 
them, with induſtry not inferior to that with 


which their poſterity have ſince ſtudied to 


preſerve, or to recover them. The con- 
vulſions occaſioned by their ſettlement in 
the empire; the frequent as well as violent 


revolutions in every kingdom which theß 
eſtabliſned; together with the interior de- 


fects in the form of government which they 
introduced, baniſhed: ſecurity and leiſure; 


prevented the growth of taſte or the culture 


of ſcience; and kept Europe, during ſe- 
veral centuries. in a. ſtate of ignorance.” 
But as ſoon as liberty and independence 
began to be felt by every part of the com- 


munity, and communicated. ſome taſte of 


the. advantages ing from commerce, 
from public order, and from perſonal ſe- 


curity, the human mind became conſcious 
of powers which it did not formerly per- 
ceive, and fond of occupations or p - 


after it began to reſume 


— 


of which it was formerly incapable. To- 


wards the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury, we diſcern the firſt ſymptoms of its 
awakening from that lethargy in which it 
had long been ſunk, and obſerve it turning 
with curioſity and attention towards new 
objects. | 

The firſt literary efforts, however, of 
the European nations, in the middle ages, 
were extremely ill- directed. Among na- 
tions, as well as individuals, the powers of 
imagination attain ſome degree of vigour 


before the intellectual faculties' are much 


exerciſed in ſpeculative or abſtract diſqui- 
fition. Men are poets before they are phi- 
loſophers. They feel with ſenſibility, and 


deſcribe with force, when they have made 


but little progreſs in-inveſtigation or rea- 
ſoning. The age of Homer and of Heſiod 
long preceded that of Thales, or of So- 
crates. But unhappily for literature, our 
anceſtors, deviating from this courſe which 
nature points out, plunged at once into the 
depths of abſtruſe and metaphyſical en- 

uiry. They had been converted to the 

hriſtian faith ſoon after they ſettled in 
their new conqueſts : but they did not re- 
ceive it pure, The preſumption of men 
had added to the ſimple and inſtructive 
doctrines of Chriſtianity, the theories of a 
vain philoſophy, that attempted to pene- 
trate into myſteries, and to decide queſtions 
which the limited faculties of the human 
mind are unable to comprehend, or to re- 
ſolve. Theſe over curious ſpeculations were 
incorporated with the ſyſtem of religion, 
and came to be conſidered as the moſt eſ- 
ſential part of it. As ſoon, then; as cu- 


rioſity prompted men to 3 — 
s whic ; 


reaſon, theſe were the ſubje 
preſented themſelves, and engaged their 
attention. The ſcholaſtic theology, with 
its infinite train of bold diſquiſitions, and 
ſubtile diſtinctions concerning points which 
are not the object of human reaſon, was 
the firſt production of the ſpirit of enquiry 
er — degree of 
activity and vigour in Europe. | 
It was nor thi 
gave ſuch a wrong turn to the minds of 
men, when they began again to exerciſe 
talents which they had ſo long neglected. 
Mot of the perſons who attempted to re- 
vive literature in the twelfth andthirteenth 
centuries, had ceived inſtruction, or de- 
nved their principles of ſcience from the 
Greeks in af 
Arabians in Spain and Africa. Both theſe 
People, acute and inquiſitive to exceſs, cor- 


+; 
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s circumſtance alone that eg ie Art 
| efforts may appear,'there was one circum- 


Nance which prevented the effect 


e eaſtern empire, or from the 
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rupted thoſe ſciences which they cultivated. 
The former rendered 3 a ſyſtem of 
ſpeculative refinement, or of endleſs con- 
troverſy. The latter communicated to, 
philoſophy a ſpirit af metaphyſical and fri- 
volous ſubtlety. Miſled by theſe guides, 
the perſons who firſt applied to ſcience were 
involved in a maze of intricate inquiries. 
Inſtead of allowing their fancy to take its 


natural range, and to produce ſuch works 
of invention as * * ve improved their 


taſte, and reſined their ſentiments; inſtead 
of cultivating thoſe arts which embelliſn 
human life, and render it comfortable; 
they were fettered by authority; they were 
led aſtray by example, and waſted the whole 
force of their genius in ſpeculations as un- 
availing as theygvere difficult. | 

But fruitleſs and ill-direQted as theſe 
ſpeculations were, their novelty rouſed, 
and their boldneſs. intereſted, the human 
mind. The ardour with which men pure 
ſued theſe uninviting ſtudies was aſtoniſn- 
ing. Genuine philoſophy was never cul- 
tivated, in any enlightened age,with greater 
zeal. Schools, upon the model of - thoſe 


inſtituted by Charlemagne, were opened in 


every cathedral, and almoſt in every mo- 
naſtery of note. Colleges and univerſities 
were erected, and formed into communi- 


ties, or corporations, governed by their 


own laws, and inveſted with ſeparate and 
extenſive juriſdiction over their own mem · 
bers. A regular courſe of fludics: was 
planned. Privileges of great value were 
conferred on maſters and ſcholars. Aca+ 
demical titles and honours of various kinds, 


were invented, as a recompence for both. 
one that ſupe- 
riority in ſcience led to reputation and au- 
thority ; it became che object of reſpect in 
life, and advanced ſuch as acquired it to a 


Nor was it in the ſchools 


rank of no inconſiderable eminence. Al- 


lured by all theſa advantages, an incredible 


number of ſtudents reſorted to theſe new 


ſeats of learning, and <xowded with eager- 
neſs into that new. put which was open to 


fame and diſtinction -. . 
But how conliderable'fae er theſe firft 


gf ahem 


from being asextenſfiveas they oughtighave 


been. All the languägds in M rope, durüng ? 
the period under review *, werg«varbart up 


They were deftitute of elegance, of force, 


and even of perſpicuity. No attempt had 


From the ſubverſion of the Roman empire to 
the beginuing of the ſixteenth century. £5 


Qq4 - | been 
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been hitherto made to improve or to poliſh 
them. The Latin tongue was conſecrated 
by the church to religion. Cuſtom, with 
authotity ſcarce leſs iacred, had appropri- 
ated it to literature. All the ſciences cul- 
tivated in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies were taught in Latin. All the books 
with reſpect to them, were written in that 
language. To have treated of any im- 
oy t ſubject in a modern language, would 
ha ve been deemed a. degradation of it. 


- This confined ſcience within a very nar- 


row circle.” The learned alone were ad- 
mitted into the temple of knowledge; che 
gate was ſhut againſt all others, who were 
allowed to remain involved in their former 


_ darkneſs and ignorance. SONY 
But though ſcience * r prevented. 
Aauring ſeveral ages, from diffuſing itſelf 


through ſociety; and its influence was cir- 


cumfcribed, the progreſs of it may be men- 
tioned, nevertheleſs, among the great cauſes 
which contribated to introduce a change 
of manners into Europe. That ardent, 
though ill-judged, ſpirit of inquiry, which 
I have deſcribed, occaſioned a fermentation 


of mind, which put ingenuity} and inven- du 


tion iu motion, and gave them vigour. it 

led men to a new employment of their fa- 
culties, which they found to be agrecable, 
as well as intereſting. It accuſtomed them 
to exerciſes and occupations. which tended 
to ſoften their manners, ard to give them 
ſome reliſh for thoſe gentle virtues which 
are peculiar to nations among whom ſci- 
ence hath been cultivated with iucceſs. 

: | - SHS 5 {F214 Robertſen. | 
9 251. Os the reſpeũt paid by the Lacs- 
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honour of the common that an old 


gentleman came too late for 2 place ſuit- 
able to his age and quality. Many of the 
young gentlemen, ho obſerved the diffi. 
-  Culty and conſuſm he was in, made ſigns 
to him that they” would — him 
if he came where they fat; the good man 
buſile& through the crowd accordingly 
bat which he came tothe ſeats to whic the 
"wa invited, the jeſt was, to fit cloſe and 
expoſe his as he ſtood, out of countenance, 
to the whole audience. The frolic went 
round all the Athenian benches. But on 
thoſe occaſions, there were alſo particular 
places aſſigned for cody, pd when the 
good than ſkulked towards the boxes ap- 


* 


repreſentation of ſome Ca exhibited in 
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hr one ſh 


* 


pointed for the Lacedzmonians, that ho- 
neſt * more virtuous than polite, roſe 
up all to a man, and, with the greateſt re- 
ſpect, received him among them. The 
Athenians, being ſuddenly touched with a 
ſenſe of the Spartan virtue, and their own 


degeneracy, gave a thunder of applauſe; 


and the old 'man cried out, « The Athe- 
nians underſtand what is good, but the 
« Lacedzmonians practiſe it.“ es TN 
; ; Fpectator. 


3 252. - On Px rus and An RIA. os 
In the reign of Claudius, the Roman 


emperor, Arria, the wife of Czcinna Pætus, 


was an illuſtrious pattern of magnanimi 
and conjugal affection. 2 — 
It happened that her huſband and her 
ſon were both, at the ſame time, attacked 
with a dangerous illneſs. The ſon died. 
He was a youth endowed with every qua- 
lity of mind and which could endear 
him to his parents. His mother's heart 
was torn with all the anguiſh of grief; yet 
ſhe reſolved to conceal the diſtreſing event 
from her huſband. She prepared and con- 
ted his funeral ſo privately, that Pætus 
did not know of his death. Whenever ſhe 
came into her huſband's bed-chamber, ſhe 
pretended her ſon was better; and, as of- 
ten as he inquired after his health, would 
anſwer, . that he had reſted well, or had 
eaten with an appetite. * When ſhe found 
that ſhe-could no longer reſtrain her grief, 
but her tears were guſhing out, ſhe would 
leave the room, — having given vent to 
her paſſion, return again with dry eyes 
and a ſerene countenance, as if ſhe had 2 
her ſorrow behind her at the door of the 
chamber. | 1 


i havieg taken up arms again 
| Nm to his party, 
and was ſoon after taken priſoner, and 
brought to Rome. When the guards were 
ing to put him on board the ſhip, Arria 
= 4= them that ſhe' might be permitted 
to go with him. *« Certainly,” ſaid ſhe, 
you cannot refuſe a man of conſular dig- 
*-nity, as he is, a few attendants to wait 
K. 2 but, if you will take me, I 
1 will perform their office,” This 
favour, however, was refuſed; upon which 
ſhe hired a ſmall fhing veſlel, and-boldly 

ventured to follow-the hip. 
Returning to Rome, Arria met the wife 
.of. Scribonianus is the emperor's palace, 
who preſſing her to diſcover all that ſhe 
knew of the inſurrection.— What!“ 15 
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ſea Pætus, has accuſed even Nero unjuſtly; charg- 361 ? Mn 
form'this laſt act of ſovereignty with ſuck * 


. to Claudius. See Pliny's Epiſttes, Book iii. Ep. n HAS way oe: 
26. Dion. Caffius, Lib. Ix. ap! Tacitus; Liz. xvi, formal pomp, as might leave an indelible 
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is, * ſhall I regard thy advice, who ſaw dered him conſpicuous even in the vale of - 


* thy huſband murdered in thy very arms, obſcurity. Though remotely related to the 


and yet ſurviveſt him ?” royal family, a ſeries of misfortunes had 
Pztus being condemned to die, Arria reduced him to the neceſlity of cultivating 
formed a deliberate reſolution to ſhare his a garden, for a ſmall ſtipend, in the ſaburbs 
fate, and made no ſecret of her intention. of the city. Sg bs A 
Thraſea, who married her daughter, at- While Abdolonymus was buſily emplyys 
tempting to diſſuade her from her purpoſe, ed in weeding his garden, the two friends 
among other arguments which he uſed, of Hephæſtion, bearing in their hands the 
ſaid to her, Would you then, if my life enſigns of royalty, approached him, and 
be taken from me, adviſe your ſaluted bim king, informing him that Alex- 
daughter to die with me? « Moſt cer- ander had Kt 95 him to that office; 
2 would,” the replied, „ if ſhe and requiring him immediately to exchange 
« had lived as long, and in as much his ruſtic ' garb,” and atenfils of "huſbandry, 
« harmony with you, as I have lived with for the regal robe and ſceptre. At the 
| | ſame time, they urged him, when he ſhould 
Perſiſting in her determination, ſhe found be ſeated on the "throne, and have à fla- 
means to provide herſelf with a dagger: tion in his pgper, not to | 


and one day, when ſhe obſerved a more humble condition'from which he had been 


* 


than uſual gloom on the countenance of raiſed.  - © | bn 
Pztus, and perceived that death by the All this, at the firſt, wr to Abdo- 
hand of tne executioner appeared to him lonymus as an illuſion « 

more terrible than in the fe d of glory— inſalt offered to his 2 He requeſted 
rhaps, too, ſenſible that it was chiefly for them not to tronble him farther with their 
fer fake that he wiſhed to live=ſhe drew impertinent jeſts, and to find ſome other 
dagger from her fide, and ſtabbed her- way of amuſing themſelves, which might 
ore bis eyes. Then inſtantly pluck- leave him in the peaceable enjoyment of 
ing the weapon from her breaſt, ſhe pre- his obſcure habitation —At length, how- 
ſented it to her huſband, ſaying, '« My ever, they convinced him that they were 
« Pætus, it is not painful. Pl ſerious in their nar penn) nds hn 
mr „ im to accept the regal office, and accom- 

$ 253. AnBpoLONY Wvs, raiſed to the Go- pany them to the palace. ® 
i verument of $1008, | 4 No ſooner was he in poſſeſſion of the 
The city of Sidon having furrendered government, than pride and envy created 


to Alexander, he ordered Hephæſtion to him enemies, who Whif their murmurs 
beſto the crown on him whom the Sido- in every place, till at laſt they reached te 
nians ſhould think moſt worthy of that ho- ear of Alexander; who, commanding ug 


*7 


. 


nour, Hephæſtion being at that time re- new-eleRted prince to be ſent for, requi - 


ident with two young men of diſtindtion, of him, with what temper of mind he 4 Thee 


offered them the kingdom; but they re- borne his poverty. Would to Heaven? 


fuſed it, telling him that it was contrary to replied Abdolonymus, © that I may be able 
the laws of their country, to admit any one to bear my crown with equal moderation: 


admiration of their diſintereſted ſpirit, de- - * whatever I defired.” From this anſiver; 


to that honour, who was not of the royal “ for when I poſſeſſed little, T wanted no. 
family. He then, having expreſſed his © thing: e hands ſupplied me win 


fired them to name one of the royal race, Alexander formed ſo high an idea of his 


who might remember that he received the wiſdom; that he confirmed the Choice which 
- grown through their hands. Ovexlogking had been made, and annexed a neighbour. - 
many who would have been ambitious of ing pravince to the government of Sidon. 
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this high honour, they made choice of Ab- 
dolonymus, whoſe fingular merit had ren- 


ende Tatler, No. 72, a fancy piece is drawn, 
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founded on the principal fact in this ſtory, but 
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wholly fictitious in the circumſtances of the tale. Io Charles reſolved to reſign his kinede = | 
"The author, miſtaking Cæcinna Petus for Thra- to his ſon, with a ſolemnity ſaizable to the 
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ſubjects, but of his ſucceſſor. With this 


view, he called Philip out of England, 


where the peeviſh temper of his queen, 
which increaſed with her deſpair of having 
iſſue, rendered him extremely. unhappy ; 
and the jealouſy of the Engliſh left him no, 
hopes of obtaining the direction of their 
affairs. Having affembled the ſtates of the. 
Low Countries, at Bruſſels, on the twenty- 
ſifth of October, one thouſand five hundred 
and fifty-five,”- Charles ſeated himſelf, for 
the laſt time, in the chair of ſtate; on one 
fide of ho placed his ſon, and on. the 
other his faſter, the queen of Hungary, re- 
gent of the Netherlands; with a ſplendid 
retinue of the grandees of Spain, and 
princes of the empire, ſtanding behind him. 
'The preſident of the council of Flanders, 
by his command, explained, in a few words, 
his intention in calling this extraordinary 


=. 


meeting of the ſtates. He then read the 
inſtrument of reſignation, by which Charles 
ſurrendered: to his fon Philip all his terri- 
tories, juriſdiftion, and authority inthe Low 
Countries; abſolving his ſubjects there 
from their oath of allegiance to him, which 
he required them to transfer to Philip, his 
la heir, and to ſerve him with the ſame 
loyalty and zeal which they had manifeſted, 
duing ſo long a courſe of years, in ſupport 
of his government. | * 
Charles then roſe from his ſeat, and 
leaning on the ſhoulder of the prince of 
Orange, becauſe he was unable to ſtand 
without ſupport, he addreſſed himſelf to the 
audience, and, from a paper which he held 
in his hand, in order to affiſt his memory, 
he recounted with dignity,--but without 
- oftcntation, all the great things which he 
had undertaken. and performed ſince the 
commencement of his adminiſtration. He 
obſerved, that, from the ſeventeenth year 
of his age, he bad dedicated all his thoughts 
and attention to public objects; reſerving 
no portion of his time for the indulgence 
of fs eaſe, and very little for the enjoy- 
ment of private pleaſure : that, either in a 
pacific or hoſtile manner, he had viſited 
Germany nine times, Spain ſix times, France 
four times, Italy ſeven times, the Low Coun- 
tries ten times, England twice, Africa as 
often, and had made eleven voyages by 
ſea : that, while his health permitted him 
to diſcharge. his duty, and the vigour of 
his conſtitution was <q 
to the arduous office of governing ſach ex- 
tenfive dominions, he had never ſhunned 
labour, nor repined under fatigue: that 


- 
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now, when his health was broken, and his 
vigour exhauſted by the rage of an incur- 


„in any degree, 


nl he ag we 


able diſtemper, his growing infirmities ad- 


«*\ 


moniſhed hint to retire; nor was he fo fond 
of reigning; as to retain the ſceptre in an 
impotent hand, which was no longer able 
to protect lus. ſubjects, or to render them 
happy: that, inſtead df a ſovereign worn 


out with diſcafes, and ſcarcely half alive, 
he gave zhem one in the prime of life, ac- 


cuſtomed already to govern, and who added 
to the vigour of you 


all the attention and 
ſagacity of maturer years: that if, durin 

the courſe of a long adminiſtration, he hac 

committed any material error in govern- 
ment; or if, under the preſſure of ſo many 
and great affairs, and amidſt the attention 
which he had been obliged to give to 


them, he had either neglected, or injured 


any of his ſubjects, he now implored their 
forgiveneſs: that, for his part, he ſhould 
ever xetain a grateful ſenſe of their fidelity 
and attachment, and would the re- 
membrance of it along with him to the 

lace of his retreat, as his ſweeteſt conſo- 


tion, as well as the beſt reward for all 
his ſervices; and, in his laſt prayers to Al- 


mighty God, wauld pour forth his ardent 
wiſhes for their welfare. To 
Then, turning towards Philip, who fell 


on his knees, and kiſſed his father's hand, 


« If,” ſays he, „ had left you by my 
« death, this rich inheritance, to which I 
% have made ſuch large additions, ſome 
« regard would have been juſtly due to my 
„memory on that account: but now, when 
* voluntarily reſign to you what I might 
« ſtill have retained, I may well expect 
« the warmeſt: ex | 
% your part. With theſe, however, I diſ- 
4 penſe; and ſhall conſider your concern 


for the welfare of your ſubjects, and your | 
« love of them, as the beſt and "moſt ac- 
«« ceptable teſtimony of your gratitude to 


* me. It is in your power, by a wife and 


« virtuous adminiſtration, to juſtify the ex- 
* traordinary proof which I this day give 
« of my paternal affection; and to de- 


« monſtrate, that you are worthy of the 


« confidence - 'hich I zepoſe in you. Pre- 


« ſerve an inviolable regard for religion; 


« . maintain the Catholic aich in its purijy; 


let the laws of your country be ſacred in 


your eyes; encroach not on the rights 


« and privileges of your people: and; if 
« the time ſhall ever come, when you ſhall 


«-wiſh to enjoy the pe. of Lanes 
on endowed wit 
x 4 40 ſuch 


— 


flions of thanks on 


. 
% 
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« ſuch qualities, that you can reſign your 
« ſceptre to him with as much ſatis faction 
« as I give up mine to you!“ | 


As ſoon as Charles had finiſhed this long 


addreſs to his ſubjects, and to their new ſo- 


vereign, he ſunk into the chair, exhauſted, ' 


and ready to faint with the fatigue of ſuch 
an extraordinary effort, During his diſ- 
courſe, the whole audience melted into 
tears; ſome, from admiration of his mag- 
nanimity; others, ſoftened by the expreſ- 
ſions of tenderneſs towards his fon, and of 
love to his people; and all were affected 


with the deepeſt ſorrow, at lofing a ſove - 


reign, who had diſtinguiſhed the Nether- 
lands, his native country, with particular 
marks of lis regard and attachment. 

A few weeks afterwards, Charles, in an 
aſſembly no leſs ſplendid, and with a eere- 
monial equally pompous, reſigned to his 
ſon the crowns of Spain, with all the ter- 
ritories depending on them, both in -the 
Old and in the New World. Of all theſe 
vaſt poſſeſſions he reſerved nothing to 
himſelf, but an annual penſion of a hun- 
dred thouſand crowns, to defray the char-' 

of his family, and to afford him a" 
mall ſum for acts of beneficence: and cha- 


rity, FB 139 ey 
The place he had choſen for his retreat, 
was the monaſtery of St. Juftus, in the 


province of Eſtramadura. 'It was feated* 


in a vale of no great extent, watered by 
a ſmall brook, and ſurrounded by riſing 
grounds, covered with lofty trees. From 
the nature of the ſoil, as well as the tem- 
perature of the climate, it was eſteemed 


ja Spain, Some months before his re- 
ſignation, he had ſent an architect thither, 
to add a new apartment to the monaſtery, 
for his accommodation; but he gave ſtrict 
orders, that the ſtyle of the building ſhould 
be ſuch as ſuited his preſent ſituation ra- 
ther than his former dignity. . It conſiſted 
only of fix rooms; four of them in the 
form of friars* cells, with naked walls; 
the other two, each twenty feet ſquare, 
were hung with brown cloth, and furniſhed 
in the moſt ſimple manner. They were 
all on a level with the ground; with a 
door on one fide, into a garden, of which 
Charles himſelf had given the plan, and 
which he had filled with varions plants, 
intending to cultivate them with his own 


hands. On the other fide, they commu- 
nicated with the chapel of the monaſtery, 
in which he was to perform his devotions. : * 

ſufficient nion, a corporal, and one Valentine, a pri- 


In this humble retreat, hardly 


* 
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for the comfortable accommodation of a4 
private gentleman, did Charles enter, witin 
twelve domeſtics only. He buried there. 
in ſolitude and ſilence, his grandeur, his | 
ambition, together with all thaſe 
jects which; during half a century, had 
alarmed and agitated Europe, filling every 
kingdom in it, by turns, with the terror 


of his arms, and the dread of heing ſubjeQ= - 


ed to his power. | 


5 255. An Account of Muty Mete. 
When Don Sebaſtian, king of Pomugal, 
had invaded the territories 7 Mul Mo- 
lac, emperor of Morocco, in order to de- 
- throne him, and ſet his crawn upon the head 
of his nephew, Moluc was wearing:away: - 
with a diſtemper which he himſelf kne 
was incurable. ' However, he prepared for 
the reception of ſo formidable an: ene. 
He was indeed ſo far ſpent with his fick- - = -/ 
neſs, that he did not expect to live out te 
whole day, when the laſt decifive battle 


. 7-7 
* » 


was given; but knowing the fatal conſe. 
quences that would happen to his children 
ſhould die before he . - 
put an end to that war, he commanded his 
principal officers, that if he died during | 
the engagement, they ſhould conceal his 
death from the army, and that they ſhould .\... | 
ride up to the litter in which his corpſe 
was carried, under pretence of receiving 
orders from him as uſual. Before the 
battle begun, he was carried through all 
the ranks of his army in an open litter, as 
they ſtood drawn up in array, encouraging 
them to fight valiantly in defence of their - © - ©, +. 
the moſt healthful and delicious fituation re un 


and people, in caſe he 


— and country. Finding afterwards 
the 
was very near his 


aſt agonies, he threw 


| himſelf out of his litter, rallied kis army, 


and led them on to the charge; which 


afterwards ended in a complete victory n 
e had no fooner + + 7: 
brought his men to the engagement, butt 


the ſide of the Moors. 


finding himſelf utterly ſpent, he was again 
replaced in his litter, where laying his 


finger on his mouth, to enjoin ſecrecy to 


his officers, who ſtood about him, he died 
a few moments after in that poſture. .- 


| 45 Speckaror. 0 
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5 256. An Account of VaIEKTIxE and 


Union. 


At the fiege of Namur by the allies, . 
there were in the ranks of 'the company: 
h 2 


commanded by captain Pincent, in co 
Frederic Hamilton's regiment, one Un- 


vate 


vaſt pro- 8 N. 


WY 1 - Y 


ttle to go I though he - 


| 
| 
| 
| 


- 


" and-profefs the ſpite and revenge which them thi 
moved him to it. The centinal bore it | ſq that the princes and people who bor- 


* 


4 
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vate centinel: there happened between And as their little tate came to be ima 


theſe two meg A diſpute. about an affair proved by additional numbers, by policy, 
of love, which, upon, ſome aggravations, - and by extent of territory, and Fa 


all opportunities even to. ſtrike his rival, the appearance of proſperity drew upon 
_ ä 1 — envy of the neighbouring ſtates; 


without reſiſtance ; but frequently ſaid, he dered upon them, begun to ſeek occaſtens 
would die to be revenged. of that tyrant. of \quarelling with them, The alliances 
They had ſpent whole months in this they could form were but few: for moſt 


manner, the one injuring, the other com- of the neighbouring ſtates avoided em- 


plaining; when, in the midſt of this rage broiling themſelves on their account. I he 


© towards each other, they were commanded - Romans, ſeeing that they had nothing to 


upon. the. attack of the caſtle, Where the truſt to but their own conduct, found it 
corporal received a ſhot in the thigh, and neceſſary to beſtir themſelves with great 
fell; the French. preſſing on, and he ex- * diligence, to make vigorous preparations, 
pecting to be trampled. to death, called to excite one another to face their enemies 


dut to his enemy, Ah, Valentine! can in the field, to hazard their lives in de- 


_ you. leave me here? Valentine, imme fence of their liberty, their country, and 
Jiately ran back, and in the midſt of a their families. And when, by their va- 
thick fire of the French, took the corporal. lour, they repulſed the enemy, they gave 

his back, and brought han. through aſſiſtance to their allies, and gained friend- 
1 far as the abbey. of Sal- ſhips by often giving, and ſeldom de- 
fine, where a cannon. ball took off his head: manding, favours of that ſort. They had, 
his body fell under his enemy whom he by this time, eftabliſhed a regular form 


was carrying off. Unnion immediately of government, to wit, the monarchical. 


forgot his wound, roſe up, tearing his hair, And à ſenate, conſiſting of men ad- 


. 


upon the bleeding vanced in years, and grown wiſe by ex- 
caſe, crying, . Ah, Valentine! was it perience, though infirm of body, con- 


- car | 
. for me, who have ſo barbarouſly uſed thee, fulted with their kings upon all important 


that. thou haſt died? I will not live after matters, and, on, account of their age, 
thee.” He was not by any means to be and care of their country, were called fa- 
forced from the body, but was removed thers. Afterwarls, when kingly power, 


Vith tears by all their comrades wha knew preſervation 


| iberty, and the advantage 
"their enmity.” When he was brought to a of the ſtate, came to degenerate into law- 
tent, his wounds were dreſſed by force; leſs tyranny, they found it neceſſary to 


but the next day, ſtill calling upon Valen- alter the form of government, and to put 


tine, and lamenting his cruelties to him, he the ſupreme power into the hands of two 
died in the pangs of remorſe, , Tatlir. chief magiſtrates, to be held for one year 


effects naturally ariſing from 


5 e only; hoping, by this contrivance, . 
9257. * An Example of Hiſtorical Narra- k T_T by this contrivance, to pre 


* tion from SALLUST, __ the exorbitant licentiouſneſs of princes, 


uy 8 The Trojans (if we may believe tradi- and the inde feaſible tenure by which they 


3 =y Luan uage, 2 a 3 * . . 
dec, ns fach eg / ſhort ſpace of time. to ſettle his afing, 


there for ſome time lived a rambling and 


Yon) were the firſt founders of the Roman generally imagine they hold their ſove- 
commonwealth ; who, under the conduct reignty, &c. Sall Bell. Cotilinar. 

of Eneas, having made their eſcape from e LED 14s 

their own ruined country, got to Italy, and 5 258. 2 Ge A anon 


unfettled life, withont any fixed place of Damon and Pythias, of the Pythago- 


abode, among the natives, an uacultivated rean ſect in philoſophy, lived in the time 


people, who had neither law. nor regular of Dionyſius, the tyrant of Sicily. Their 
government, but were wholly free from all mutual one 5 
rule or reſtraint. This mixed multitude, were ready to 


for one another. One 


however, crowding together ſuto one city, of the two (for it is not known which) 


though originally different in extraction, being condemned to death by the tyrant, 
and cuſtoms, united into one obtained leave to go igto his own 22 


emed 
grew to an i cileable hatred; Un- likely to make a figure among the nations, 
6 nion being the — of Valentine, took according to the common courſe of things, 
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jig: was ſo ſtrong, that they 
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other ſhould. conſent to be impriſoned in 
his ſtead, and put to death for him, if he 
did not return before the day of execution, 
Tne attention of every one, and eſpecially 
of the tyrant himſelf, was excited to the 
higheſt pitch; as every body was curious 


to fee what ſhould be the event of fo 
| ſtrange an affair. When the time was al- 


moſt elapſed, and he who was gone did 
not appear, the raſhneſs of the other, whoſe 
ſanguine friendſhip had put him upon run 


univerſally blamed. 


in his mind of his friends's fidelity. The 
.event ſhewed how well he knew him. - He 


came in due time, and ſurrendered-bimfelf 

to that fate, which he had no reaſon to 

think he ſhould s , and which he did 
7 


not deſire to eſcape by leaving his friend 
to ſuffer it in his place. Such fidelity fof- 
tened even the ſavage heart of Dionyſius 
himſelf, He pardoned the condemned. 
He gave the two friends to one another; 
and begged that they would take himſelf 


in for a third. "> Val. Max. Cic. 
8 9 259. ' The Story of Dronys1vs le 
r , Tyrant. Tr p 5 


Dionyſius, the tyrant of Sicily, ſhewed 
how far he was from being happy, even 
whilſt he had abounded in riches, and all the 
pleaſures which riches can procure. Da- 
mocles, one of his' flatterers, was compli- 
menting him upon his power, his treaſures, 
and the magmtficence of his royal ſtate, 
aud affirming,” that no monarch ever was 
greater or happier than he. Have you 


un mind, Damocles,” ſays the king, to 


* taſte this happineſs, and know, by ex- 
« perience, what my enjoyments are, of 
* which you have ſo high an idea?” 
Damocles gladly accepted the offer. Up- 
on which the king ordered, that a royal 
banquet ſhould be prepared, and a gilded 
eouch placed for him, covered with rich 
embroidery, and fideboards loaded with 

old and ſilver plate of immenſe value. 
Pages of extraordinary beauty were or- 
dered to wait on him at table; and to 
nmands with the greateſt rea- 
dineſs, and the moſt profound ſubmiſſion. 
Neither ointments, chaplets of flowers, 
nor rich perſumes were wanting. The 
table was loaded with the moſt exquiſite 
22 of every kind. Damocles fan- 


blmſeif amongſt che gods. In the 


widſt of all his, Fappineſs, he ſees, let 
down from the roof exactly over his neck 
755 Hh, R f 


* — 


4 


and revelling. 


run- 
ning ſo ſeemingly deſperate a hatard; was 
ut he ſtill declared, 


that he had not the leaſt ſhadow of doubt a dreadful kind of 


— 


indulging himſelf in ſtate, à glitt 
ſword — * a ſingle hair. The 
fight of deſtruction thus 
from on high, ſoon put à ſtop to his j 
The pomp: ef his artend- 
ance, and the. glitter of the carved- plate, 


ve him no longer any pleaſure- He 
— to ſtretch forth his hand *toithe- 


table. He throws off the Ehlplet of roſes.” . 
1 


He haſteus to remove | | 
fituation, and at laſt begs the king to re- 


$ 260. 4 renarlabe Ele, of ut: 


'The prztot had given | 
vir a woman of ' ſome rank, 


for a capital crime, to be executed in the 


priſon, He who: had charge: of the exe- 


cution, in conſideration of her birth, did 
not immediately put her to 


death. He 
even ventured to ſet her daughter have 


acceſs. to her in priſon ; carefully ſearch- 
ing her, however, as ſhe went in, Jeſt ſhe 


ſhould carry with her any. ſuſtenance ; 
concluding, that in a few days the mother 
maſt of courſe periſh for want, and that 
the ſeverity of putting a woman of family 
to a violent death, by the hand of che 
executioner, might thus be avoided. Some 
days paſſing in this manner, the triumvir 


began to wonder that the daughter ſtill 


came to viſit her mother. and could by no 
means comprehend, how the latter ſhould 
live ſo long. Watching, therefore, care - 
fully, what paſſed in the interview between 
them, he found, to his great aſtoniſhment, 
that the life of the mother had been, all 
this while, ſupported by the milk of the 


daughter, who came to the priſon every 


day, to give her mother her breaſts to ſuck: 


The ſtrange contrivance between them was 


repreſented to the judges, and ꝓrocured a 
pardon for the mother. Nor was it thought 
ſufficient to give to, ſo-dutiful a daughter 
the forfeited life of her condemned mo- 
ther, but they were both maintained aſter - 


wards by a penſion ſettled on them for liſe. 


And the ground upon which the priſon- 


ſtood was conſecrated, and a temple to falial- 


piety built upon iti. 
What will not ſilial duty. contrive, or- 


what hazards will it not run, if it will put 
a daughter upon e the peril of 


her own life, to maintain: her impriſoned 
and condemned mother in ſo unufual a 
| l 


* 


ning him 


up to the trium- - . 
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as he lay in 
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' breaſts of 
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« univerſe, whom you ought leſs to defire 
& to be an enemy, or more a friend, to 
U 


manner! For what was ever heard of 
more 5 than a mother ſucking the 
own . e It might 


even ſeem ſo unnatural as to render it 


doubtful whether it might not be, in ſome 


5 


y 
things learned, that ſhe was betrothed to 


ſiort, wrong, if it were not that duty to 


parents is the firſt law of nature. 2. 
:: FPV. Max. Elin. 


$ 261, The Continence of Sce1p10 Art- 
| dans. n 

| The ſoldier 2 ing of New 
thage, brought re. Scipio a youn 
lady of fach. diihguithed bach, tht 


ſſme attracted the eyes of all wherever ſhe 


went. Scipio, by enquiring concerning 
her country : parents, among other 


Allucius, prince of the Celtiberians. He 


immediately ordered her parents and bride- 

oom to be ſent for. In the mean time 

was informed, that the oung prince 
was ſo exceſſively enamoured of his bride, 
that he could not ſurvive the loſs of her. 
For this reaſon, as ſoon as he appeared, 
and before he ſpoke to her parents, 


he took great care to talk with him, As 


3 


« you and. I are both young,” ſaid he, 
« we can converſe together with r 
« freedom, When your -bride, who had 


fallen into the hands of my ſoldiers, 


< was brought before me, I was informed 


that you loved her paſſionately ; and, in 
truth, her 
* room to dou 


rfect beauty left me no 
of it. If I were at liber- 
« ty to indulge a youthful - paſſion, I 
& mean honourable and lawful wedlock, 


« and pr not ſolely wh. porn by the 

affairs of my republic, 

* hoped to have been 
4 ceſhve love for ſo charming a miſtreſs, 


might have 
my ex- 


gat as I am ſituated, and have it in my 


* r, with ure 1 2 your 
« happineſs. Vour future ſpouſe has met 
« with as civil and modeſt treatment from 


men as if ſhe had been amongſt her own 


= pants, who are ſoon to be yours too. 
I havekept her pure, in order to have 


it in my power ver to make you a preſent 
« worthy of you and of me. The only 


_ * return I aſk of you for, this favour is, 


are 


« that you will be a friend to the Roman 
« 2 and that if you believe me to 
« be a man of worth, as the ſtates of 


« Spain. formerly. experienced my father 


« anduncle to 
many in Rome who reſemble us ; 
« and there are not 4 people in the 


. w 3 . 8 


, you may know there 


1 2 12 


name, completed Scipio's military * — 


you or yours.“ The youth, covered 
with bluſhes, and full of joy, embraced 
Scipio's hands, praying the immortal gods 
to reward him, as himſelf was not 
capable to do it in the degree he himſelf 
deſired, or he deſerved. Then the pa- 
rents and relations of the virgin were 
called. They had brought a great ſum 
of money to ranſom her. But ſeeing her 
reſtored without it, they began to beg 
Scipio to accept that ſum as a preſent; 


- proteſting they would acknowledge it as a 


favour, as much as they did the reſtoring 
the virgin without injury offered to her. 
Scipio, unable to reſiſt their importunate 
ſolicitations, told them, he accepted it ; 
and ordering it to be laid at his feet, thus 
addreſſed Allucius: To the portion you 
« are to receive from your father-in-law, 
« I add this, and beg you would accept it 
** as a nuptial preſent.” So he dekired 
him'to take up the gold, and keep it. for 
himſelf. Tranſported with joy at the pre- 
ſents and honours conferred on him, he 


returned home, and expatiated to his coun- 


trymen on the merits of Scipio. There 
« 18 come amongſt us,” ſaid he, a youn 
* hero, like the gods, who conquers al 
« things as well by generoſity and bene- 
« ficence, as by arms,” For this reaſon, 
having -raiſed troops among his own ſub- 
jects, — returned a few days after to Scipio. 
with a body of 1400 horſe. Livy. 


5 262. The private Life of Amilivs 
re nö os 
The taking of Numantia, which termi- 
nated a war that diſgraced the Roman 
But, in order to have a more perfect idea 
of his merit and character, it ſeems that, 
after having ſeen him at the head of ar- 
mies, in the tumvlt of battles, and in the 
pomp of triumphs, it will not be loſt labour 
to conſider him in the repoſe of a private 
life, in the midſt of his friends, family, and 
houſehold.  'The truly great man ought to 
be ſo in all things. The magiſtrate, gene- 
ral, and prince, may conſtrain themſelves, 
whilſt they are in a manner exhibitin 
themſelves as ſpectacles to the public, a 
appear quite different from what they 
really are. But reduced to themſelves, 
and without the witneſſes who force them 
to wear the maſk, all their luſtte, like the 
pomp of the theatre, often abandons _ 
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and leaves little more to be ſeen in 
how. than . meanneſs and narrowneſs of 

Scipio did not depart from himſelf in 
any reſpect. He was not like certain 

intings, that are to be ſeen only at a 
diſtance : he could not but gain by a 
nearer view. The excellent education 
which he had had, through the care of his 
father Paulus Zmilius, who had provided 
him with the moſt learned maſters of thoſe 
times, as well in polite learning as the 
ſciences; and the inftruftions he had re- 
ceiyed from Polybius, enabled him to fill 


up the vacant hours he had from public 


airs proſitably, and to ſupport the lei- 


ſure of a private Hife, with pleaſure and 


dignity. This is the glorious teſtimony 
given of him by an hiſtorian: « Nobody 
« knew better how to mingle leiſure and 
« action, nor to uſe the intervals of reſt 
« from public buſineſs with more elegance 
« and taſte. Divided between arms and 
* books, between the military labours of 
« the camp, and the peaceful occupations 


© of the cloſet, he either exerciſed his body 


« in the dangers and fatigues of war, or 


4 his mind in the ſtudy of the ſciences *.” 


The firſt Scipio Africanus uſed to ſay, 
That he was never leſs idle, than when at 
leiſure, or leſs alone, than when alone. 
A fine ſaying, cries Cicero, and well wor- 
thy of that great man. And it ſhews that, 


even when inactive, he was always em- 


loyed ; and that when alone, he knew 
how to converſe with himſelf. A very 
extraordinary diſpoſition in perſons ac- 
cuſtomed to motion and agitation, whom 
leifure and ſolitude, when . (2 are reduced 
to them; plunge into a diſguſt for every 
thing, and fill with melancholy ; ſo that 
they are diſpleaſed in every thing with 


- themſelves, and ſink under the heavy bur- 


den of having nothing to do. This ſay- 
ing of the firſt Scipio ſeems to me to ſuit 
the ſecond ſtill better, who having the ad- 
vantage of the other by being educated in 
a taſte for polite learning and the ſciences, 
found in that a great e againſt the 


inconvenience of which we have been 
rn. Beſides which, having uſually 
8 


olybius and Panztius with him, even in 


the field, it is eaſy to judge that his houſe 


was open, in times of peace, to all the 


learned. Every body knows, that the 
comedies of Terence, the moſt accom- 


Pliſhed work of that kind Rome ever pro- 


V Velleius Paterculus, 
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duced, for natural elegance and beauties, 
are aſcribed to him and Lzlius, of whom 
we ſhall ſoon ſpeak. It was publicly 
enough reported, that they aſlified that 
poet 1n the compoſition of his pieces; and 
Terence himſelf makes it an honour to 
him in the prologue to the Adelphi, I 
ſhall undoubtedly not adviſe any body, and 
leaſt of all x oa of Scipio's rank, to 
write comedies. . But on this occaſion, let 
us only conſider taſte in general for let- 


ters. Is there a more ingenuous, a more 


affecting pleaſure, and one more worthy 
of a wiſe and virtuous man, I might per- 
haps add, or one more neceflary to a mi- 
litary perſon, than that which reſults from 
reading works of wit, and from the con- 
verſation of the learned? Providence 
thought fit, according to the obſervation 
of a Pagan, that he ſhould be above thoſe 


trivial pleaſures, to which perſons without 


letters, knowledge, curioſity, and taſte for 
reading, are obliged to give themſelves 
ups? + „ 
3 kind of pleaſure, ſtill more ſen- 
ſible, more warm, more natural, and more 
implanted in the heart of man, conſtituted 
the greateſt felicity of, Scipio's life; this 
was that of friendſhip ; a ple aſure ſeldom 
known by great perſons or princes, be- 
cauſe, generally loving only themſelves, 
they do not deſerve to have friends. Ho - 
ever, this is the moſt grateful tie of human 
ſociety.; ſo that the poet Ennius ſays wah 
reat reaſon, that to live without friends 
is not to live. Scipio had undoubtedly a 
reat number of them, and thoſe very 
illuſtrious :. but I ſhall ſpeak here only of - 
Lzlius, whoſe probity and prudence ac- 
quired him the ſurname of the Wiſe. 
Never, perhaps, were two friends bet- 
ter ſuited to each other than thoſe great 
men. They were almoſt of the ſame age, 
and had the fame inclination, bee volenee 
of mind, taſte for learning of all kinds, 
principles of government, and Zeal for the 
ublic good. Scipio, no doubt, todk-place 


in point of military glory; but Lælius did 


not want merit of that kind; and Cicero 
tells us, that he fignalized himſelf very 
much in the war with Viriathus. As. · to 
the talents of the mind, the ſuperiority, in 
reſpect of eloquence, ſeems to have been 
given to Lzlius ; though Cicero does not 
gree that it was due to him, and ſays, 
at Lælius's ſtyle ſavoured more of the. 
ancient manner, and had ſomething leſs 
agreeable in it than that of Scipio 


Let us hear Lalius himſelf (that is the - 


words 


4. 
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words Cicero puts into his mouth) upon 
tte ſtrict union which ſubſiſted between 
Scipio and him. As for me,” ſays Læ- 
lius, « of all the gifts of nature or fortune, 
there are none, I think, comparable to 
* the happineſs of having Scipio for my 


friend. I found in our friendſhip a per- 


« fe@ conformity of ſentiments in re — 
«to public affairs; an inexhauſtible fund 
« of counſels and ſupports in private life ; 
with a tranquillity and delight not to be 
« expreſſed. I never gave Scipio the 
© leaſt offence, to my knowledge, nor 
* ever heard a word eſcape him that did 
* not pleaſe me. We had but one houſe, 


* and one table'at our common expence, - 


4 the frugality of which was equally the 
< taſte of boch. In war, in vain „ in 
< the country, we were always together. 
« I do not mention our ſtudies, and the 
F attention of us both always to learn 
< ſomething 3 this was the employment of 
4 all our leiſure hours, removed from the 
« fight and commerce of the world.“ 

Is there any thing comparable to a 
friendſhip like that which Lælius haſt juſt 
deſcribed ? What a. conſolation is it to 
have a ſecond ſelf, to whom we have no- 
thing ſecret, and in whoſe heart we may 

out our own with perfe& effuſion ! 
Dould we taſte proſperity ſo ſenfibly, if we 
Kad no one to in our joy with us? 
And whata rehef is it ir 
the accidents of life, to have a friend ſtill 


more affected with them than ourſelves! 


What highly exalts the value cf the friend- 
ſhip we ſpeak of, was its not being found- 
ed at all upon intereſt, but ſolely. upon 
eſteem for each other's virtue What 
<,vecaſion,” ſays Lzlius, « could Scipio 
« haye of me? Undoubtedly none; nor I 
« of him. But my attachment to him was 
. « the effeR of my high eſteem and admi- 
ration of his virtues ; and his to me aroſe 
from the favourable idea of my character 


* 


and manners. The friendſhip incgeaſed 


4 aſterwards upon both ſides, by habit and 
* commerce. - We both, indeed, derived 
great adyantages from it; but thoſe 


were not our view, when we began to 


« love each òther.“ 
I cannot place the famous 


. » E 


embaſly of 


Scipio Africanus into the Eaſt and Egypt, 


better than here; we. ſhall ſee the ſame 


taſte of fimplicity and modeſty, as we have 


juſt deen repreſenting in his private life, 
_ ſhine out in it. It was a maxim with the 


Romans, frequently to ſend ambaſſadors 


do 


* 
„ 


their allies, to take coguizance of their 
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in adverſity, ,and - 


affairs, and to accommodate their differ- 
ences. It was with this view that three 
illuſtrious perſons, P. Scipio Africanus, 
Sp, Mummius, and L. Metellus, were ſent 
into Egypt where Ptolemy: Phyſon then 
won „the moſt cruel tyrant mentioned 
in hiſtory. They had orders to go from 
thence to Syria, which the indolence, and 
afterwards the captivity of Demetrius Ni- 
canor amongſt the Parthians, made a prey 
to troubles, factions, and .revolts. They 
were next to viſit Afia Minor, and Greece; 
to inſpe@ into the affairs of thoſe countries; 
to inquire into what manner the treaties 
made with the Romans were obſerved ; 
and to remedy, as far as poſſible, all the 
diforders that ſhould come to their know- 
ledge. They acquitted themſelves with 
ſo much equity, wiſdom, and ability, and 
did ſuch great ſervioes to thoſe to whom 
they were ſent, in - re-eſtabliſhing order 


amongſt them, and in accommodating 
their — that, when they return- 


ed to Rome, ambaſſadors arrived there 


from all the parts in which they had been, 
to thank the ſenate for having ſent perſons 


of ſuch great merit to them, whoſe wifdom 


and gogdnef: 
commend.” . 
Ihe firſt place to which they went, ac- 
cording to Nie inſtructions, was Alexan- 
dria. The king received them with great 
magnificence. As for them, they affected 
it ſo little, that at their entry,: Scipio, who 
was the richeft and moſt powerful perſon 


they could not ſufficiently 


of Rome, had only one ſriend, the philoſo- 


pher Panztius, with him, and five domeſ- 
tics. His victories, ſays an ancient writer, 
and not his attendants, were conſidered; 
and his poem virtues and qualities were 
eſteemed in him, and not the glitter of gold 
and filver, : 

Though, during their whole ſtay in 
Egypt, the king cauſed their table to be 
covered with the moſt exquiſite proviſions 
of every kind, they never touched any but 
the moſt ſimple and common, deſpiſing all 
the reſt, which only ſerve to ſoften the 
mind and enervate the body —But, on 
ſuch occaſions, ought not the ambaſſadors 
of ſo powerful a ſtate as Rome to have 
ſuſtained its reputation of majeſty. in a 
foreign nation, by appearing in public 
with a numerous train and magn cent 
equipages ? This was not the taſte of the 
Romans, that is, of the people that, 
among all nations of the earth, thought 
the moſt juſtly of true greatneſs and ſolid 
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$ 263. On PunFuation. 
Punctuation is the art of marking in 
wm the ſeveral , or reſts, be- 
8 parts of ſentences, 
according to proper quantity or pro- 
portion, as they are expreſſed in a juſt and 
accurate pronunciation, | ; . 
As the ſeveral articulate ſounds, the ſyl- 
lables and words, of which ſentences con- 


fiſt, are marked by letters; ſo the reſts and 


uſes, between ſentences and their parts, 
= marked by Points. 


But, though the wins articulate pow 
are 2 exattly marked by 
letters of known and determinate ; 


3 
yet the ſeveral pauſes, which are uſed in a 
juſt pronunciation of diſcourſe, are very 
_— — by Points. 
or the different degrees of connexion 
between the ſeveral parts of ſentences, 
and the different pauſes in a juſt pronun- 
ciation, which expreſs thoſe degrees of 
connexion according to their proger value, 
admit of great variety; but whole 
number of Points, which we have to ex- 


preſs this variety, amounts only to ſour. 
Hence it is, that we are under a neceſ- 
ſity of fling pauſes of the ſame quan- 


re 
ti on diferem —— by t 
oints ; more gently, re 
auſes of different — * — 
oints. 
So that the doctrine of Punctuation 
muſt needs be very imperfect: few preciſe 
rules can be given which will hold with- 
out exception in all caſes ; but much muſt 
be left to the judgment and taſte of the 
Writer. 2 7 
On the other hand, if a greater number 
of marks were invented to expreſs all the 
fible different pauſes of pronunciation; 
doctrine of would be v r- 
plexed and difficult, and the uſe — Ke a 
would rather embarraſs than aſſiſt the rea- 
r, | , 
It remains, therefore,. that we be content 
with the rules of Punctuation, laid down 
with as much exaQneſs as the natyre of 
the ſubje& will admit: ſuch as may ſerve 
for a general direction, to be accommo- 
dated to different occaſions; and to be 


+ ſupplied, where deficient, by the writer's 


judgment. r 
+ The ſeveral degrees of connexion be- 


tween ſentences, and between their prin- 


cipal conſtructive parts, Rhetoriciavs have 


* 
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3 2 the moſt obvious and remarkable: hes 


4 . . 


Period, Colon, Semicolon, and Com- 


The Period js the whole ſentence, com- 
— in itſelf, wanting nothing to make a 
and perfect ſenſe, and not connected in 
conſtruction with a ſubſequent ſentence. 


The Colon, or Member, is a chief con- 


ſtraictive part, or greater diviſion, of a ſen- 
tence. _ 

The Semicolon, or Half-member, is a' 
leſs conſtructive part, or ſubdiviſion, of a 
ſentence or member. 

A ſentence or member is again ſubdi- 
vided into Commas, or Segments; which 
are the leaſt conſtructive parts of a ſentence 
or member, in this way of conſidering it; 
for the next ſubdiviſion would be the reſo- 
lution of it into phraſes and words. 

The Grammarians have followed this 
diviſion of the Rhetoricians, and have ap- 
propriated to each of theſe diſtinctions its 

ark, or point; which takes its name 
from the part of the ſentence which it is, 
employed A Mr as follows: 

Period 55 


The Colon I:. 3 : 
The Semicolon i b arkedy”. © 
. The Comma » 


The proportional quantity, or time, of 


the points, with reſpect to one another, is 


determined by the following general rule; 


The Period is a pauſe in quantity or dura- 
tion double of the Colon: the Colon is 
double of the Semicolon ; and the Semi · 
colon is double of the Comma. So that 
they are in the ſame proportion to one 
another, as the Semibref, the Minim, the 

Crotchet, and the Quaver, in muſic. The 
preciſe quantity, or duration, of each pauſe 
or note cannot be defined; for that varies 
with the time: and both in diſcourſe and 


 miufic the ſame compoſition may be re- 


hearſed in a quicker or a ſlower time: but 


in muſic the proportion between the notes 


remains ever by 2 and in pan. 
if the doctrine of Punctuation were e h 
the proportion between the pauſes wbuld 
be ever invariable. 8 525 
The Points then bein Seifen to ex- 
preſs the pauſes, which depend on the dif-. 
terent degrees of 2 between ſen- 
tences, and between their principalgonſtruc- 
tive parts; in order . the mean- 
ing of the Paints; and to kno how to apply = 
them properly, we muſt conſider the nature 
of a ſentence, as divided into its principal 
conſtructive parts, and the degrees of cn. 
3 Rr voi 2 (OP _, hexton. 


” 


__ 
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nexion between thoſe parts upon which 
ſuch diviſion of it : oh 5 

To begin with the leaſt of theſe princi- 


pal conſtructive parts, the Comma. In 
order the more clearly to determine the 


2 application of the Point which 
it, we muſt diſtinguiſh between an 
imperfe& phraſe, a ſimple ſentence, and a 
comp ſentence. 6 

An imperfe@ phraſe contains no aſſer- 
tion, or does not amount to a propoſition 
or ſentence. | 


A ſimple ſentence has but one ſubject, 


and one finite verb. | 

Ac ſentence bas more than 
one ſubject, or one finite verb, either ex- 
preſſed or underſtood : or it conſiſts of two 


or more ſimple ſentences connected to- 


gether. 

In a ſentence, the ſubject and the verb 
may .be each of them accompanied with 
ſeveral adjuncts; as the object, the end, 
the circumſtances of time, — manner, 
and the like; and the ſubje or verb may 
be eitheri iately connected with them, 
or mediately; that 1s, by being connected 
with' ſome thing, which is connected with 
ſome other; and fo on. ; | 
If the ſeveral adjuncts affect the ſubject 
or the verb in a different manner, they are 
only ſo many imperfe@ phraſes; and the 
ſentence is ſimple; - | 
3 ſentence admits of no point, 

by which it may be divided, or diffinguiſh- 
ed into parts. „ OL 
If the ſeveral adjuncts affect the ſubject 
or the verb in the ſame manner, they may 

de reſolved into ſo many ſimple ſentences; 
the ſentence then becomes compounded, 

and it muſt be divided into its parts by 
Points. | 

For, if there are ſeveral ſubjects belong- 
ing in the ſame manner to one verb, or ſe- 

veral verbs belonging in the ſame manner 

to one ſubject, the ſubjetis and verbs are 


fill to be accounted equal in number: for 


every verb muſt have its ſubject, and every 
ſubject its verb; and every one of the ſub. 
jects, or verbs, ſhould or may have its 


Point or 

, ++ -- + Bxamples: | 
-» « The paſſion for praiſe excel. 
lent effefts in women of ſenſe.” Addiſon, 


Sr ett. Ne 73. --In this ſentence paſſion is 
4. ſudject, and produces the verb £ — 


ul ich i accomp and connected with 
is, adjuncta. The ſubject is not paſſion in 


— * 
* #157 - o . 
if — * * 


each of 
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mined by its adjun& of ſpecification, as we 
may call it; the n for praiſe. So 


| likewiſe the verb is immediately connected 


with its object, excellent effects; and medi- 
ately, that is, by the intervention of the 
word effect, with women, the ſubject in 
which theſe effects are produced; which 


again is connected with its adjunct of ſpe- 


cification; for it is not meaned of women 
in general, but of women of /en/e only. 
Laſtly, it is to be obſerved, that the verb 
is connected with each of theſe ſeveral ad- 
juncts in a different manner; namely, with 
fe, — — de — 2 as the 
ubject mz; with /en/e, as uality 
or "haraeriſtic of x The ad- 
juncts therefore are only ſo many imper- 
fect phraſes; the ſentence is a ſimple ſen. 
tence, and admits of no point, by which 
it may be diſtinguiſhed into parts. 
* paſſion Os _ which is ſo 
very vebement in the fair ſex, produces ex- 
dellent effects in women of ſenſe.” Her 
a new verb is introduced, accompanied wirh 
adjunQs of its own; and the ſubject is re- 
peated by the relative prondun <vbich. It 
now becomes a com ſentence, 
made up of two ſimple ſentences, one of 
which 1s inſerted in the middle of the 
other; it muſt — lor diſtinguiſhed 
into its component a point place 
on each fide of the addi 1 — 2 8 
« How many inſtances have we [in the 
fair ſex] of chaſtity, fidelity, devotion ! 
How many ladies diſtinguiſh themſelves by 


the education of their children, care of 


their families, and love of their huſbands ; 
which are the great qualities and atchieve- 


ments of women-kind: as the making of 


war, the carrying on of traffic, the ad. 
miniſtration of 1 are thoſe by which 

men grow famous, themſel 
rame 2 | v7 . 
In the firſt of theſe two ſentences, the 
adjuncts chaſtity, fidelity, devotion, are con- 
nected with the verb by the word infaxces 
in the ſame manner, and in effet make ſo 
many diſtin ſentences: „how many in- 
ſtances have we of chaſtity! how many 
inſtances have we of fidelity ! how many 
inſtances have we of devotion “ They 
muſt therefore be ſeparated from one ano- 
ther by a point. The ſame may be ſaid of 
the adjuncta, « education of their children, 
&c.” in the former of the next ſen- 
tence : as likewiſe of the ſeveral ſubjecis, 
„the making of war, &c.” in the latter 
7 


part; which have in effect each their __ 
. : I 


7 
* 


member, or 


- 
% 


8 
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for each of theſe «is an atchievement by 
| which men grow famous.“ 


As ſentences themſelves are divided into 


fimple and compounded, fo the members 


of ſentences may be divided likewiſe into 


ſimple and compounded members: for whole 
ſentences, whether ſimple or compounded, 
y become members of other ſentences 
by wigs of ſome additional connexion. 
Simple' members of ſentences cloſely 
connetdil ther in one compounded 
tence, are diſtinguiſhed or 
ſeparated by a Comma: as in the fore- 


going e les. | 
SClikewits, the caſe abſolute ; nouns in 
poſition, when conſiſtin of many terms; 


participle with ſomething depending on 
it; are to be diſtinguiſhed by the Comma : 
— they may be reſolved into ſimple mem- 


Is. 
When an addreſs is made to a perſon, 


the noun, anſwering to the vocative caſe © 


in Latin, is diſtinguiſhed by a Comma. 

Examples: 
© This ſaid, He forrn'd thee, Adam; thee, O man, 
Duſt of the ground.” , ; 


et Now morn, her roſy ſteps in th' eaſtern clime 
Adyancing, ſow'd the earth with orient pearl.” 


| Two nouns, or two adjectives, con- 
nected by a ingle Copulative or Diſ- 


junctive, are not ſeparated by a point: but 

when there are more than two, or where 
the conjunction is underſtood, they muſt 
be diſtinguſhed by a Comma. 

Simple members connected by relatives, 
and comparatives, are for the moſt part 
diſtinguiſhed by a Comma: but when the 
members are ſhort in com 
tences; and when two members are cloſely 
connected by a relative, reſtraining the ge- 
neral notion of the ee e perm 
lar ſenſe; the e becomes almoſt inſen- 
ſible, and the is better omitted. 


Examples: 


* Raptures, tranf rts, and extaſies, are 
the rewards which confer : ſighs and 
tears, prayers and broken hearts, are the 


offerings which are paid to them.” 
: ag 8 | 228 Addiſon, ibid. 


eee partial, changeful, paſionae, vn 


| W279 
Whole attributes were rage, revepge, or luſt.” 


| \ Pepe. 


parative ſen- 


ter - 1 ſtill 3 
Kr lect; 


« What is ſweeter than honey? and what 
is ſtronger than a lion?“ 5 
A circumſtance of importance, : 
no more than an imperfect phraſe, may 
ſet off with a Comma on each fide, to give 
it greater force and diſtinction. 


« The principle may be defective or 
wy; but the conſequences it produces 
are ſo good, that, for the benefit of man- 
kind, it ought not to be extinguiſhed.” 

Aae, tid. 
„ whether fim- 
or compounded, that requires a greater 
pauſe than a Comma, yet doas not of itſelf 
w_ a 82 22 but is followed 
y ſomething cloſely depending on it, may 
be diſtinguiſhed by a Semicolon. 


| ; Example: al 
„ But as this paſion for admiration, 


when it works according to reaſon, im- 
proves the beautiful part ies in 
every thing that is laudable; ſo nothing is 


of our ſpecies in 


more deſtructive to them, when it is g' 


. verned hy vanity and folly.“ 


| Addiſon, ibid. 
Here the whole ſentence is divided into 
two parts by the Semicolon; each of which | 
is a compounded member, divided 
into its ſimple members by the Comma. 
A member of a ſentence, whether ſimple 
or compounded , which of itſelf would make 
2 <amplete ſentence, and ſo requires a 
rome pauſe than a Semicolon, yet is fol- 
3 an additional ws 
ed by a * omg, 6: | N 
E 7 J 


„Were all books reduced to their 
quinteſſence, many a bulky author would 
make his a ce in a penny paper; 
there would be ſcarce any ſuch thing in 


nature as a folio : the works of an age 
would be contained on a few ſhelves: not 
to mention millions of volumes that would © 


be utterly annihilated.” Addiſon, Spe. 


Ne 124. 


Here the whole ſentence is divided into 8 
four by Colons: the firſt and laſt of 
horas 2 Nee members, each di- 
i a Comma; the ſecond and third 
= 1 der 


p . 8 
| a Semicolon has E 


* a 


making a more ] 


Ul 


"G2 ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE. 

may be employed, though the ſentence be The Interrogation point, ? 

incomplete. ; bj The Exclamation — bn 8 * 197 
The Colon is alſo commonly uſed, when The Parenthefis, | 0 


un example, or a ſpeech, is introduced, a 8 

When a ſentence is ſo far perfectly fnim- „ The Interrogation and Exclamation 
ed, as not to be connected in conſtruction Points are ſufficiently explained by their 
with the following ſentence, it is marked names: they are indeterminate as to their 


: - ns uantity or time, and may be equivalent 
ö of the A that reſpect to a Semicolon, a — 


nl points in reſpect to one another is rather 2 Period, as the ſenſe requires, Theß 
to be 8 ſappoſed pre- mark an elevation of the vcice. 
_  ciſe quantity, or proper office, 5 The Parentheſis incloſes in the "of 7 
tely. 1 +. _ a ſentence a member inſerted into it, whick 
 - Beſides the points which mark the pauſes is neither neceſſary to the ſenſe, nor at all 
in diſcourſe, are others which denote affects the conſtruction. It marks a mo- 
a different modulation of the voice in cor- . — voice, with a pauſe 


greater than a 
* 2 vs 
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